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THE MOST NOBLE. 


/ 


Marquis and Earl of HunTLY, &c. 


MY LORD, 


HE DucuEss of GORDON having conde- 
- ſcended to read the greater part of theſe 
papers ; ; and to ſay, that they may be uſeful to 
Young Perſons, and that ſome things inqthem are 
not unworthy of Your attention ; 1 am encouraged 
to make them publick, and have taken the liberty 
to inſcribe them to Your Lordſhip. 5 1 9 


| 


To 


vi D 8 D 1 Cx F 2 5 ON. 

To 8410 the principles, and Wem the taſte, of 
Young Men, has been my employment, and favourite 
ſtudy, for many years. I cannot affirm, that my 
ſucceſs has been equal to my wiſhes; for then it 
would have been great indeed: but I have the ſa- 
tisfaction to know, that my labour has not been 


vain, Let me, therefore, indulge the pleaſing hope, 
that Your Lordſhip, when a little further advanced 


in life, will one day do me the honour to declare, 


that the following Diſcourſes have afforded vou ſome 
amuſement, and that You approve of the ſentiments 
conveyed in them. And, from that quickneſs of 


parts, gentleneſs of manners, and generoſity of mind, 


which You inherit from Your N oble Parents, may I 
not preſume, that the day 1s not far GA 7 


Of -Your Noble Parents, My Ltd, it is not eaſy 
for me to ſpeak, without the warmeſt expreſſions of 
admiration and gratitude. But their virtues, and 
the obligations I am under to them, are ſubjects, 
whereon They do not permit me to expatiate. If 
They did, Truth would oblige me to declare what 


wirt perhaps incur the ſuſpicion of flattery, and cer- 
5 tainly 


D E D 1 Cc A 1 0 N. vii 


; rainly would of oltentation!” Continue, My Lord, to 
be like Them: and vou cannot fail to be a bleſſing 


to Your country, an ornament to Your high rank, and 


the delight of all who approach You; the friend 
of the poor, the comforter of the afflicted, and the 
patron of honeſt induſtry. 


T have the honour to be, with ſincere affection, 
My L OR D, 
Your Lordſhip's: moſt humble: 


And moſt faithful Servant. 


January 1, 15 5 
1783. | 
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JFAVING, for ſome years, by circumſtances of a particular 
nature, known to my Friends, but of no importanee to the 
Publick, been | hindered from executing thoſe more extenſive plans 
of Moral Speculation, which I once projected; and being averſe 
and unaccuſtomed to idleneſs; I thought I might amuſe myſelf, 
in a way not wholly unprofitable to others, by tranſcribing and 
correcting certain papers, written a good while ago; which ſeveral 
perſons, who had read them, were pleaſed to approve, and had 
adviſed me to publiſh. Some of theſe are contained in this volume : 
others may poſſibly appear hereafter. They were at firſt compoſed 
in a different form: being part of a Courſe of Prelections, read to 
thoſe Young Gentlemen, whom it is my buſineſs to initiate in the 
Elements of Moral Science. This, I hope, will account for the 
plainneſs of the-ſtyle ; for the frequent introduction of practical 
and ſerious ofervations ; for a more general uſe of the pronouns 
I and Yov than is perhaps quite proper in diſcourſes addreſſed to 
the Publick ; and for a greater variety of illuſtration, than would 


have been requiſite, if my hearers had been of riper years, or more 
accuſtomed to abſtract inquiry. 


I have been deſired to publiſh the whole ſyſtem of Lectures: 
but am prevented by many conſiderations; and by this in par- 
_ ticular, that ſuch a work would be too voluminous, for my 
ability to perform, and for the patience of the Publick to endure. 
I therefore give only a few detached paſſages; and'I beg they may 
be conſidered as 8 and diſtinct Ts. 
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The Nude will be diſappointed, if be expect to find 1 in this 
book any nice metaphyſical theories, or other matters of doubtful 
diſputation. Such things the Author 1s not unacquainted with: 
but they ſuit not his ideas of Moral Teaching; and he has laid 
them aſide long ago. His aim is, to inure young minds to habits 
of attentive obſervation; to guard them againſt the influence of bad 
principles; and to ſet before them ſuch views of nature, and ſuch 
plain and practical truths, as may at once improve the heart and 
the unde rſtanding, and amuſe and elevate the Tuney. 


on * * 


In the Diſſertation on Language there are indeed ſome abſtrule 
inquiries, that may ſeem to have little of a practical tendency. But 
the ſubtleties inſeparable from that part of ſeience are not, even in 
the early part of life, hard to be underſtood, when explained in a 
ſimple ſtyle, and with a due regard to the gradual expanſion of the 
human intellett. To which I may add, that a philoſophical exami- 
nation of the prineiples of grammar is a moſt profitable exerciſe to 
the mental powers of young people; and promotes, more perhaps 
than any other ſtudy within their ns cheat of "CIOS 
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Sect. 1. General account” of this faculty.- Whether we bave reaſon to 
think it is connefled with the brain. — 5 
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Sect. 2. The ſubjef? continged. — £005 of 5 — Importance 0 of 


Attention. — 
Sect. 3. The ſubjet? r —j— - Artificial * o pemmamſbip, 


as connected with this Jubjet2. <0 _ zr 
Sect. 4. Different appearances of Memory—in af, perſona—and i in 
the ſome perſon at di ifferent 1 times. = — 29 
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Methods of improving Memory. — - Attention, — Recollec- 
tion. — Writing, — Converſation, &c. — Directions for com- 
mitting Diſcourſes to memory. — Whether Sermons ſhould 


be recited from memory, or read. — — 38 
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CORRECTIONS. 


From pag. 5 to pag. 71, the running title | 


ſhould be Or Memory. 
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20. read twenty years 
10, — apprehenſion. 
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22. ”* * miſapply 1 4 * 43: 
* 9 0 — 2 * 


3. dele ſame 

26. read ineluctabile 
17. dele Again 

10, read ſuccinae 
30. — Potior 
24.— whom the poet 
24. del: conſidered as 

30. dele and poſſible, 
12. read is the 
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'F v we. were ment by crea; 55101 rn =iþ and never thought 
of attending to what paſſes in our minds, we ſhould be in a great 
meaſure ignorant of the nobler part af our frame, as well as of 
thoſe principles of morality and ſcience, which are the glory of 
human nature, and the, chief ſource. of human happineſs. Re- 
flection, Conſciouſnels, or Internal Senſation, i is that faculty whereby 


we attend to our own, thoughts, and to thoſe various operations, 
which the mind performs without the aid of bodily organs. In ſee- 
ing, we uſe the eye; in bearing, the ear; in. ſmelling and taſting, 
the noſe and, tongue; and every part of our body i is an inſtrument of 
touch: but, when we employ ourſelves in recolleQion, invention, or 
menen pe when we exert our conſciouſneſs in regard to the feel- 

Ings, l t or painful, that accompany our ſeveral paſſions and 
emotions; or when we meditate upon the morality of human con- 
duct — in theſe, and: the like caſes, the mind does not ſeem to act 
W che intervention of ang eee nay of theſe, and other in- 
* FE B L - rellectual 


2 or MEMORY AND IMAGINATION; lntrod; 


tellectual energies, we cannot but think, that a pure ſpirit may be 

much more capable than we. | Accordingly, though mankind have 
at all times had a perſuaſron of the immortality of the ſonl, the re- 
ſurrection of the body is a doctrine peculiar to Chriſtianity, and met 

with no little oppoſſtion even in the Apoſtolick age a proof, that, 
to mere human reaſon, it is more natural to think of the ſoul exiſt- 

ing without the body, than to believe, that a re- union of theſe two 
ſubſtances after death is neceſſary to the happineſs and bene of 

the former. 4-2-0 5 4 60 BEVSDHRCSLLEEAL | LL LINER SRI nn bt 24 mms 

It is true, that the mind and the body do mutually and continually 

operate upon, and affect, each other. Reaſon is perverted by dif- - 
_ eaſe; nay, by the quantity and quality of what we eat and drink. 
Wounds on the head have impaired both the memory and the un 

derſtanding. Anger, ſorrow, and other violent emotions of the 

mind, produce ſenſible and diſagreeable effects on the body: and 

cheerfulneſs and hope, benevolence and piety, are equally conduciye 

to the welfare of our mental and corporeal frame. Intenſe thinking 

| 18 apt to diſcompoſe the head and the ſtomach; and, if too long conti- 

nued, may prove fatal to health, or even to reaſon. Extreme anxiety 

is ſaid to have changed the colour of the hair from black to white. 

: Nay, it is well known, that, when certain evil humours predominate 

in the body, certain evil thoughts never fail to infeſt the foul; and 

that melancholy, and other ſorts of madneſs, may ſometimes be ed 

5 buy phyſical applications. From theſe, and from many other facts of the 

fame kind that might be mentioned, we may warrantably conclude, . 

that, in the preſent life at leaſt, the mind, in the exerciſe even of 

theſe powers of reflection or conſciouſneſs, is not independent on 

the body. But awe know, on what particular organs che ſoul de- 

pends for its knowledge of ſound and colour, tafte and ſmelb: 

whereas, with what part of the body, Memory, for example, or 

ee or Imagination, i is connected, we know- not: + [neither can 
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we erplain Ade Melle by experiments 4544 upon matter; or in 
any other way, than by atrending to what paſſes in our minds. 
This mode of attention ſeems to be one of thoſe peculiarities that 
_ Uiſtinguiſh/man from the inferiour animals. Brutes ſee, and hear, 
- and ſmell, and touch, and taſte, no leſs acutely, and ſome of them 
more acutely, than we. But they are affected, only or chiefly, with 
outward things; and ſeem incapable of what we call reflection or 
conſciouſneſs. They ſometimes look, as if they were thinking; 
but 1 know not, whether, we ever ſee them act in conſequence of 
| having deliberated : their impulſes to action are ſudden, and appear 
for the moſt part to be the effect of ſome bodily ſenſation. To a 
certain degree they are docile, and acquire experience; but all is; 
or ſeems to be, the reſult of habit co-operating with inſtinct. Give 
a brute his food, the ſociety of his fellows, and the means. of ſecurity 
and reſt; give him, in a word, thoſe external things, which the 
inborn propenſities of his nature require; and nothing can be want- 
ing to his felicity ; memory will not torment him with former evils» 
nor imagination with thoſe "that are to come. But, in the midſt of 
affluence and peace, and with every thing to gratify corporeal ſenſe, 
man is often wretched: the reflections of his mind, the conſciouſneſs 
of what he has done, the remembrance of paſt, and the anticipation 
of future calamity ; to ſay nothing of the evil paſſions of pride, 
envy, and malevolence; may poiſon all the gifts of fortune, and 
make him ſenſible, that human happineſs and miſery depend upon 
the ſoul, and not upon the body; upon what we think (if 1 may ſo 
expreſs myſelf), rather than upon at we feel. I will not ſay, how- 
ever, '[/that all the inferiour. animals are void of reflection. The 
more ſagacious among them do give ſome faint indications'of ſuch 
a power: but they probably poſſeſs it in no higher degree, than is 


barely neceſſary to their preſervation. Whereas, if we conſider 


what ſort of creature man would be, if he had no faculties but the 
| B 2 1 5 outward 
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outward ſenſes, we ſhalt be ſatisfied, that from theſe ward 
both his dignity and his happineſs ariſee. 

Of thele, as well as of the ;dutward ſenſes, there i 19 e 
variety. Memory, Imagination, Reaſon, Abſtraction, Conſcience, are , 
faculties of the human ſoul, as well as Hearing, Seeing, Touching, 

Taſting, and Smelling: the latter employed in perceiving, by means 

of bodily organs, material things and their qualities; the former ex 

erted, with no dependence on the body that we can explain, in per- 

ceiving the human mind and its DER and the wy or EO 
that paſs in ſucceſſion before it. 

Memory. and Imagination are the objects of the profes: inquiry. 

In treating of them, I ſhall avoid all matters of nice curioſity; and 
confine myſelf to ſuch as ſeem to Py Pen and mo 
information. 


F 


| WD MEMORY. K bo 
N the woteraiba of this fubjeat, I hall; firſt, ak the differ 
enee between Memory and Imagination: ſecondly; take notice of 
fome of the more conſpicuous laws and appearances of Memory: 
thirdly, propoſe rules for its improvement: and, fourthly, make 
fome obſervations on the A ts: and I * decke; 
with a few inferences. - mA 9722 oh an? nat 
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IO M E philoſophers reſar: to Menbiy all our hvelier thoughts, and 
our fainter ones to Imagination; and ſo will have it, that the 
1 faculty i 18. diſtingyilhed from the latter by 3 its ſuperiour viva= 
ety... We: believe, ſay they, in Memory; we believe not in Tmagi- 
nation: now we never believe any thing, but what, we diſtinctly . 
eomprebent ; and that, of which our comprehenſion is indiſtinct, 


we diſpeliexe But this is altogether falſe. The ſuggeſtions of Ima- 
gination are; often, ſo lively, in dreaming. and i in ſome intellectual 


diſorders, as to be miſtaken for real things; and therefore cannot 
be ſaid to be eſſentially fainter than the informations of Memory. 5. 
We may be conſcious too of remembering that whereof we have 


but a faint impreſſions, Lremember, torhave. xead books, of which J 
gannot now give any account and tg have ſeen. perſons, . v whoſe fea- 
tures and Viſible appearance | I have, totally forgotten. . Nor i is it true, f 
chat we believe, or diſbelieve, according to the vivacity, or the 
faintnels, of. gur ideas. No man will ſa *, that he has a diſtin&t idea 


2311 10 I. 


of eternity Fi and vet, every rational being muſt believe, that one | 
eternity is paſt, and another to come, I have, a liyelier idea of Par- 
ſon Adams, than of the impoſtor Mahomet; and yet I believe 55 . 
: former to be an imaginary character, and the latter to have been a 
zeal, man: regd, not Jong. ago Vertot 8, Revolutions of Sweden, 
and the Adventures of Tom Jones: I believe the fiffors, and I he 
believe the novel; -and . of the novel har "2, mare load re 


membrance, han ef the hiftory *; 
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Memory and Imagination, therefore, are not to be diſtinguiſhed, 
according to the livelineſs or faintneſs of the ideas ſuggeſted by the 


one, or by the other. The former may be wars while os min 
4 nay, 2 great Paet has obſerved, that, 1 0 


- 
* 
Y 
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Where Dahn of warm Imagination play, 


The Menden ſolt figures melt away e n 5 


A maxim, which, though not always „ will ſometimes be — to 
hold true.— Beſides, belief may be Lid to imply diſbelief. If I be- 
lieve the exiſtence of Julius Ceſur, 1 diſbelieve his non- exiſtence. If 
I admit the hiſtory of that commander to be true, I reject every 
ſuſpicion of its being falſe. And yet, of Julius Cefar, and his actions, 
my ideas are equally clear, whether I believe or diſbelieve. The 
| faculties ! in queſtion 1 wen therefore! viſtinguiſh in the WR 
manner. ö 5d Ine 
„ remember to Nies [ven a lon ; "and I can dne iue an en | 
„or a centaur, which J have never feen :”—he, Who pronounces 
theſe words with underſtanding, novo tlie difference between the 
two faculties, though perhaps he may not be able to explain it. 
When we remember, we have always. a view to real exiſtence, and 
to our paſt experience; it occurs to our minds, in regard to ann 
which we now remember, that we formerly heard it, or perceived it, 
or thought of it T; „I remember to have ſeen a lion When we 
imagine, we contemplate a certain thought, or idea, ſimply as it is 
In itſelf, or as we conceive it to be, without referring it to paſt ex- 
perience, or to real exiſtence ; © I can imagine fuch- a figure as that 
* of the elephant, though, 1 have never r ſeen, one; or a e with 
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4 the head and ſhoulders of a, man joined to the body of a horſe, 
6 4 though I know that there is no ſuch animal on earth. I re- 
member What has actually happened. and what, in conſequence of 
my remembering, L believe to have happened: I can imagine a ſeries 
of adventures, which never did, or which never can, happen. He 
who writes the hiſtory of his own life, or who compiles a narrative 
from the books he has read, is guided by the informations of Me- 
mory: he who compoſes a romance, puts choſe diner in writing, 
vrhich are ſuggeſted by his Imagination. 10 

A friend deſeribes an adventure, in Which he "i that he and I. 
were engaged twenty years ago, and informs me of. whateI faid and: 
did on the occaſion : I tell him, /that I can diſtinctly imagine every 
thing he relates, hut that L remember nothing of it. He mentions : 
a circumſtance, which, on a ſudden brings the whole to my memory. 
You are right, I then ay ; for now I remember it perfectly well. 
At firſt, I could only i imagine the facts he ſpoke of: but, though I 
might believe his word, I could not recal- any experience. of mine, 
by which, in this. particular. caſe, it might be yerified. But now, 
my memory informs me, that the adventure Was real, and that I Was 
an agent in it, and an eye- witneſs. Hence it appears, that in ſome 
caſes Imagination may become Remembrance. And it may be fur 
ther obſerv ed, that Remembrance will ſometimes decay, till it be no- 
thing more. than Imagination: as when. we retain the appearance of 
an object, without being able to. affirm with, certainty, Where we 
perceived, or whether we ever perceived it: a ſtate of mind, which 
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Jrrocery, in the feednd place, to, take notice Lab fome of the | 
more remarkable phenomena of Memory. . 8 
This is a faculty, ich, if it were leſs common, and we equally 


qualified to judge of it, would firike 1 us with aſtoniſhment. "That : 


we ſhould have 1 it in our power 1 to 'recal paſt ſenſations and, thoughts, 
and make them again preſent, as it were : that a circumſtance of our 
forttter life mom, in reſpect | VE, ub, ben 11⁰ e 54 and vet occur to us, 


584 


ively,. a8 "to enable 


us to chi AK, and judge of it, a8 7 It 85 e fat. an object of 
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ſenſe:—theſe are "fats, whereof v we every 9h 7 have experience, and 
which, therefore, we 6verlook a as thing gs of courle. © But PA Ol 


thing is mbre wondefftl, or wle THER 15 Ale ghts co Sa 
occupy ſpace, we might be tempted” to Fm Oe webe them 
up in cbftaln cells or Nepoff tories, to remain ah there till w ad occa- 
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fion for them. But thoughts cannot occupy pie, nor be e ren 
10 have any 6tHtr Exiſterice, than what tie mind gives Uk n by me- 
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difating upon them. Yet, that which has been long PEN TT nay, 


that which we have often endeavoured in vain to recollect, will 
ſometimes, without any effort of ours, occur to us, on a ſudden, 
and, if I may ſo ſpeak, of its own accord. A tune, for example, 


which I hear to-day, and am pleaſed with, I "Pay endeavour to 
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bs vitro, hd! next day, and the day following, with- 
out ſucceſs: and yet, that very tune ſhall occur to me, a month 

after, when my mind is taken up with ſomething elſe. Where, if 
I may aſk the queſtion, were my ideas of this tune, when I wiſhed 
to recollect them, and could not? How comes it, that they now 
preſent themſelves, when I am not thinking of them at all? Theſe 
queſtions no man can anſwer : but the fact is certain. 

Often, when we do not immediately call to mind what we wiſh 
to remember, we ſet ourſelves, as it were, to ſearch for it; we 
meditate on other things or perſons, that ſeem to be like it, or con- 
trary to it, or contiguous , or to bear any other relation to what we 
are in queſt of; and thus, perhaps, we at laſt remember it. 'This 
continued effort of voluntary remembrance is called Recollection. 
It reſembles the procedure of thoſe, who, miſſing ſomething 
valuable, look for it in every place where they think they might 
have” been when they dropped it; and thus recover what they had 
loſt. For the laſt mentioned fact it is eaſy to account. A jewel, 
or-a piece of coin, is a viſible, tangible, and permanent thing, and 
muſt remain in its place till it be removed: and, if we come to that 
place, and examine it with attention, we can hardly fail to find what 
we are in queſt of, But, where a thought ſhould be, when it is 
forgotten; how it ſhould have any permanency or any exiſtence, 
' when it is no longer in the mind; and what ſhould reſtore it to our 
memory after a long interval of forgetfulneſs; are points, whereon 
human wiſdom can determine nothing. 
ls it not wonderful, that old men ſhould remember more accu- 
rately what happened fifty years ago, than the affairs of laſt week ? 
And Tl that, in many caſes, our remembrance of wy fact ſhould 
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be accurate in proportion to its recency? It may be Laid, indeed, 
that the more we attend, the better we remember; and that old men 
are forgetful of thoſe things only, to which they are inattentive ; for 
that not one of them ever forgot the place where he had depoſited 
his money. All this is true, as Cicero remarks in his bock on Old 
Age: but how we come to remember that beſt, to which we are 
moſt attentive, we can no otherwiſe explain, than by 1 that 
ſuch is the law of our nature. 

To account for this, and other SIRE A of Memory, * inter- 
mediate cauſes, many authors, both antient and modern, were fain 
to ſuppoſe, that every thing perceived by us, whether a thought of 
the mind, or an external object, every thing, in a word, that we 
remember, makes upon the brain a certain impreſſion, which, 
remaining for ſome time after, is taken notice of by the mind, and 
recognized, as the mark of that particular ſenſation or idea; and that 
this ſenſation or idea, thus obtruded upon us anew, gives riſe to 
remembrance. They ſuppoſed further, that attention to the thing 
perceived deepens this impreſſion, and, conſequently, makes it more 
durable; while that, to which we lightly attend, makes but a flight 
- impreſſion that ſoon wears out. When the brain itſelf is diſordered, 
by diſeaſe, by drunkenneſs, or by other accidents, theſe philoſophers 
are of opinion, that the impreſſions are disfigured, or inſtantly 
eraſed, or not at all received; in which caſe, there is either no 
remembrance, or a confuſed one: and they think, that the brains. 
of old men, grown callous by length of time, are, like hard wax, 
equally tenacious of old impreſſions, and unſuſceptible of new. 
Many plauſible things may indeed be ſaid, for ſolving the difficulties 
above mentioned, if we will only admit this theory. But it muſt, 
notwithſtanding, be rejected ; and that for ſeveral good reaſons, 

The human brain is a bodily ſubſtance ; ; and ſenſible and per- 
manent impreſſions made upon it muſt ſo far reſemble thoſe made 
on 
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on ſand by the foot, or on wax by the ſeal, as to have a certain 
ſhape, length, breadth, and deepneſs. Now ſuch an. impreſſion can 
only be made by that, which has ſolidity, magnitude, and figure. 
If then we remember thoughts, feelings, and ſounds, as well as 
things viſible and ' tangible, which will hardly be denied; thoſe 
| ſounds, thoughts, and feelings, muſt have body, and, conſequently, 
ſhape, ſize, and weight. What then is the ſize or weight of a 
ſound? Is it an inch long, or half an inch? Does it weigh an ounce, 
or a grain? Does the roar of a cannon bear any reſemblance to the 
ball, or to the powder, in ſhape, in weight, or in magnitude? 
What figure has the pain of the toothach, and our remembrance of 
that pain? Is it triangular, or circular, or of a ſquare form? The 
bare mention of theſe conſequences may n the abſurdity of the 
theories that lead to tlem. 

Moreover; ſuppoſing impreſſions to be made on the brain, I 
would aſk, how the mind perceives them, and why at one time 
more than at another? Does the human ſoul go up to the hig mater, 
as a houſewife does to her garret, only at certain times? Or, if ſhe 
make it her place of abode, are there any corners of it which the is 
unacquainted with, or neglects to look into? Nay, admitting this 
ſuppoſition, we ſhould be apt to conclude, from the facts already 
ſpecified, that ſome of theſe impreſſions do occaſionally force them- 
ſelves into notice, when the ſoul is differently employed ; and that 
ſhe often looks for others, without being able to find them, as if 
they were loft, or miſlaid. —To all which we may add, that the 
theory in queſtion ought not to find a place in philoſophy, becauſe 
incapable of proof from experience; it being impoſlible, with 
bodily eyes, to diſcover, in what way the human brain may be 
affected by thinking and perceiving.— And therefore, without em- 
ploying more time in vain inquiries after the * of remembrance, 
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let us be ſatisfied, if, from what we coertidtuly know of this pe; 
we can propoſe any rules for its improvement. 

But, before I proceed to a more. particular account of its appear- 

ances and laws, it may be proper to remark, that a ſound ſtate of 


the brain does in fact ſeem to be neceſſary to the right exerciſe of 
Memory, as well as of our other intellectual powers. Memory is 


often ſuſpended during ſleep, and is alſo impaired by diſtemper, by 
old age, and by ſudden and violent accidents. Thucydides, in his 
account of the plague at Athens, relates, that ſome perſons ſurvived 
that dreadful diſeaſe, with ſuch a total loſs of memory, that they for- 
got their friends, themſelves, and every thing elſe. I have read of a 
perſon, who, falling from the top of a houſe, forgot all his acquaint- 
ance, and even the faces of his own family; and of a learned 
author, who, on receiving a blow on the head by a folio dropping 
from its ſhelf, loſt all his learning, and was obliged to ſtudy the 
alphabet a ſecond time. There goes a ſtory of another great ſcholar, 
who, by a like accident, was deprived, not of all his learning, but 
only of his Greek. One may queſtion ſome of theſe facts: but 


what follows is certainly true. I know a clergyman, who, upon - 


recovering from a fit of apoplexy about ſixteen years ago *, was 
found to have forgotten all the tranſactions of the four years imme- 
diately preceding; but remembered as well as ever what had hap- 
pened before that period. The newſpapers of the time were then a 
great amuſement to him ; for almoſt every thing he found in them 
was matter of ſurpriſe : and, during the period I ſpeak of, ſome 
very important events had taken place, particularly the acceſſion of 
his preſent Majeſty, and many of the victories of the laſt war. By 
degrees he recovered what he had loſt ; partly by the ſpontaneous 


revival of his memory, and partly by information. He is ſtill 


* It was, I think, in the year 1761. 
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alive, though old and infirm; and as intelligent as people of his age 
commonly are. I may further mention, that I have ſeveral times in 
my life been in a ſwoon: twice, as I remember, by falls from a 
horſe; and once, on going ſuddenly to a great fire, from the damp 
air of a winter night: and that, on each oecaſion, I obſerved, as 
others in like caſes have done, that, when I recovered, I had utterly 
forgotten what happened. juſt before the deliquium came on, and 
was not a little ſurpriſed. When the perſons preſent told me of 
the circumſtances. . A like failure of Memory I have once and again 
been conſcious of, when awake and in health, on being ſtartled at 
ſome alarming incident. — Theſe facts prove, that our ſoul and body 
are cloſely united, and do mutually affect each other; and that, by 
diſorders in the brain, and other contiguous parts, the intellectual 
powers may be diſeompoſed. But from theſe facts we are not war- 
ranted to infer, either that che brain is the organ of Memory, o 
that impreſſions are made on it by what we externally or internally 
perceive; or that, ſuppoſing them to be made, they are at all neceſ- 
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De Saher continued. Laut of Memory. — Importance of Attention, 


- HE moſt lively remembrance is not ſo lively as the ſenſation 
from which it is derived: and, fer the moſt part, Memory 
becomes more faint, as the original ſenſation becomes more remote 
in time. What I ſaw laſt year, I remember more diſtinctly than 
chat I did not ſee theſe ſeven years. This, however, is not always 
the caſe; Old men can give a more exact account of what happened 
in their youth, than of more recent events. And any man remem- 
bers better the face of a dear friend whom he has not ſeen for 
many days, than that of an indifferent ſtranger whom he chanced to 
ſee yeſterday. Of the books, too, which we read, and of the nar- 
ratives which we hear, every one knows, that ſome 1 we 7 imme- | 
diately, and that others we retain long. R 
That is likely to be long remembered, which at its firſt appear- 
ance affects the mind with a lively ſenſation, or with ſome pleaſure- 
able or painful feeling. Thus we remember more exactly what we 
have ſeen, than what we have only heard of; and that which 
awakened any powerful emotion, as joy, ſorrow, wonder, ſurpriſe, 
love, indignation, than that which we beheld with indifference. 
Here we diſcern the reaſon of a cruel ] piece of policy, which is ſaid 
to be practiſed in ſome communities, and was once, I believe, in 
this; that of going round the lands once a year, and at every land- 
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| mark ſcourging one or two boys, who were taken along for that pur- 
1 | pole. For it was preſumed, that thoſe boys could never forget the places 
0 where they had ſuffered pain; and would of courſe be able, when 
grown up, or grown old, to give teſtimony concerning the boundaries, 
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if any diſpute ſhould ariſe on that ſubject. We all know the differ- 


ence between a diſcourſe or narrative which we forget as ſoon as we 

hear, and one that leaves a laſting impreſſion. The former gives no | 

entertainment, and awakens no paſſion: the latter amuſes with a 
vatiety of examples and images, or by the force or beauty of the 


ſtyle; or gives riſe to e hope, fear, pity, laughter, or other 
lively emotions. | | 
The antient moralifts were at pains to illuſtrate their precepts 
by examples, parables, and other alluſions to things external. This 
made the hearer both underſtand their meaning, and retain it: for 
in thoſe days, recourſe could ſeldom be had to books; and it was 
neceſſary for the people to remember what was delivered to them, 
if they intended to profit by it. Religious, political, and moral 
doctrines, when enforced by facts and appoſite examples, loſe their 
abftra& nature, and become, as it were, objects of ſenſe; and fo 
engage attention, are eafily underftood, make a deep impreſſion 


upon the mind, and produce a durable remembrance. This ought 


to be carefully attended to, by thofe whoſe buſineſs it is to inſtruct 
mankind by ſpeaking to them. What is written is permanent, and. 
may be reviewed at leiſure ; but what is addreſſed to the ear is imme- 
diately gone; and, if it take no hold of the e is good for 


i ö 
The force wherewith any thing ſtrikes the mind, is generally in 


proportion to the degree of attention we beſtow upon it. And there- 


fore, what we attend to, is better remembered, than what we conſi- 
der ſuperficially. Inattentive people have always bad memories. At 
leaſt, their memory is bad in regard to thoſe things to which they 
are inattentive : for there is no perſon of a ſound mind, who has 
not ſome purſuit, and ſome favourite ſphere of obſervation. If our 
attention is engaged by matters of importance; by the duties and 
decorums of life; by hiſtorical facts; by philoſophical, reſearches ;; 


* 
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by the trade, manufactures, and other political concerns of our 
country; our Memory will be ſtored with matters of importance: 
but if we are captivated by trifles only, we ſhall remember only 
| trifles. It is therefore of great moment, that the views and atten- 
g tions of young people be properly directed. Where parents are 
given to fooliſh talk, or inſipid ſtory- telling, children often acquire 
the ſame propenſity. For it is certain, that the bent of the genius is 
partly determined by thoſe early habits of attention or inattention, 
whereby the memory is either enriched with what is valuable, c or 
- encumbered with what is frivolous. | 15 
The great art of Memory is attention. Without this, one Kas and 4 
hears, to no purpoſe. And we ſhall be more or leſs profited by what 
we read or hear, as the objects of our attention are more or leſs 
important. To read in haſte, or without reflecting on what we 
read, may amuſe a vacant hour, but will never improve the under- 
ſtanding. And cherefore, while we peruſe a good author, let us, 
from time to time, lay the book aſide, and propoſe to ourſelves the 
following queries. What is it this author aims at? What is his | 
general plan? How far has he proceeded in his ſubject? If I were 
to give without book a ſummary of the laſt chapter, how ſhould I 
expreſs myſelf? Is the author quite clear and ſatisfactory in what he 
has hitherto advanced? If he is not, what are his principal defects: 
9 How much of his ſubject is ſtill before him? From what I. know of 
his plan, of the parts he has already gone through, of his principles, 
and of his method of illuſtration, may I not form conjectures in 
regard to what is to follow ?—It is this ſort of intellectual exerciſe, 
that improves both the Memory and the Judgment, and makes 
reading equally agreeable and beneficial.— And, in like manner, after 
hearing a diſcourſe, or bearing a part in converſation, it may be of 
uſe to recollect the heads of it: taking care to treaſure up thoſe: 
ſentiments that were remarkable for their truth or beauty, or that 
1 . came 
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ended by the pirty or benevolence of the ſpeaker ; 


dag as; every levity, ſophiſtry, and ill-natured obſerva- 


tion, that ſeemed to betray depravity of principle, or hardneſs of 
heart, By cheriſhing habits of Attention, and of Recollection, in 
the various circumſtances of lifes the mind is *continually im- 
proved ; but idleneſs, inadvertence, and inacc racy, nen 
genius, and eradicate virtue. 

When we are engroſſed by a 0 of ür new objects 
command but a flight Attention, unleſs they be, very ſtriking. 
And therefore, thoſe things are moſt attended to, and beſt re- 


membered, which occur when the mind is at eaſe, and unem- 


ployed; as in the early part of life, or in the morning. Hence, 
that is well remembered, of which we have had a previous expee- 
tation: for this diſengages the mind from other concerns, and 
prepares us to attend to that which we look for, as ſoon as it ſhall 


appear. When, therefore, we take up a bock, with a view to 


profit by it, we ought to lay all other buſineſs aſide, and: prevent, 
as much as poſſible, the intruſion of impertinent ideas. This will 
not only aſſiſt Memory, but alſo give ſuch a variety to our thoughts 


as may prove very ſalutary to the ſoul. For the ſame train of think- 


ing too long purſued 1 1$ often detrimeentss to health, "and ſometimes 
even to reaſon. | 1 


The rule here hinted at ſhould never, on uny occaſion, bs: for- 
gotten. It is a matter of no ſmall importance, that we acquire 


the habit of doing only one thing at one time: by which I mean, 


that while employed on any one obje& our thoughts ought not to 
wander to another. When we go from home! in queſt of amuſe- 
ment, or to the fields for the ſake of exerciſe, we ſhall do well to 
leave all our ſpeculations behind: if we carry them with us, the 
exerciſe will fatigue the body without refreſhing i it; and the amuſe- 


mw” inſtead of ben toon. will diſtract, the foul : and, both in 
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the one caſe; md inthe other; we ſhall tonfirrh ourſelver?in thoſe 
habits of inattention, which, when long perſiſted in, form vhat ig 
called an abſent man. In converſation too, let us always mind 
what is ſaying and doing around us, and never give the company 
ground to ſuſpect, that our theuglits are elſewhere, Attention is 
4 chief part of - Politeneſs, An abſent man, provided he is good. 
natured, may be born with, but never can be agreeable. He may 
command our eſteem, if we know him to be wife and virtuous 
but he cannot engage our love. For inattention implies" negli- 
gence, and neglect often proceeds from contempt: if, therefore, 
we find that we are not attended to, we ſhall fancy that we ate 
neglected, and toſa certain degree deſpiſed: and how is it poſſible 
to repay contempt with kindneſs ! And when unkindneſs and dif< 
 fatisfaction prevail in any ſociety, all the comforts of it are at un 
end. Beſides, if we are not ſtrictly obiervant of every thing that | 

paſſes in company, we cannot be either amuſed by it, or in- 
ſtructed : in other words, we deprive ourſelves of much innocent 
pleaſure, and uſeful information. For a great deal; of our beſt. 
knowledge is obtained by mutual intercourſe: and fol the moſt: 
valuable comforts of life we are indebted to the ſocial and benevo- 
lent attentions of one another. ; 

But, muſt one mind the inſipid prattle of thoſe who can neither- 
inſtru, nor entertain Provided it be inoffenſive, I anſwer, Ves: 
particularly, if they are, by their rank, or ſex, or age, or other cir- 
cumſtances, entituled to more than ordinary regard. Avoid their 
company, if you pleaſe, and as much as you conveniently can; 
but, when you are in it, be attentive and civil. If you are, you 
contribute to their happineſs, which it is your duty to do; and 
Jou enſure their good-will, which is better than their hatred: you 

may, at the ſame time, improve yourſelf in benevolence and pa- 


tien ce; ; you contract no 0 om habits of inattention; you will find 
15 4 8 enter tainment 
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entertainment in the diſcovery of their characters, and 0 ah 


your - acquaintance with the human heart ; and it will be ſtrange 


indeed, if you do not gather ſomething from them, which may 


either inform by its novelty, or divert by its fingularity. It 
Let it not be objected, that ſome great men, as Newton, have 
been remarkably abſent in company. Perſons,” who are engaged 
in ſublime ſtudy, and who are known to employ their time and 
Feng in adorning human nature by the inveſtigation of | uſeful 
truth, may be indulged in ſuch peculiarities of behaviour, as in 
men of common talents neither are, nor ought to be, tolerated. 
For, in regard to the former, we are willing to ſuppoſe, that, if 
they overlook us, it is becauſe they are engroſſed by matters of 
greater importange: but this is a compliment, which we ſhould 
not think ourſelves obliged to pay the latter, at leaſt in ordinary 
caſes. And I ſcruple not to ſay, that it would have been better for 
Newton himſelf; as well as for ſociety, if he had been free from 
the weakneſs abovementioned, -. For then, his thou ghts, and his 
amuſements would have been more diverſified, and his health pro- 
bably better, and his precious life ſtill longer than it was: anda 


mind like his, fully diſplayed in free and general converſation, would 


have been, to all who had the happineſs to thao him, an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of inſtruction and delihgt. 

If, therefore, We wiſh to have a due are e others, or for 
ourſelves, let us, endeavour to acquire a habit of ſtrict Attention at 
all times, and in all circumſtances; of Attention, I mean, to that, 
whatever it is, in which we happen to be engaged. It is true, that 
ſome of our cuſtomary, actions may be well enough performed, 
even when we are thinking of ſomething elſe. We map put on 
our clothes, or (when alone) eat our victuals, or play an eaſy 
tune on a muſical inſtrument, and our mind be all the while taken 
up with other matters. But this we ought not to do often, leſt 

3 | | we 
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we contract a habit of doing it; chick will be, as far as it goes, a 


260 


habit of Inattention, and therefore faulty; and which, though it 


take its riſe from trivial things, may gain pa us, tl i it come to 


affect our behaviour in things of moment. 


Great, indeed, and many are the damen of habitual Atten- 


tion. Clearneſs of underſtanding, extenſive knowledge, and exact 


memory, are its natural conſequences. It is even beneficial to 


health, by varying the ſucceſſion of our ideas and ſenſations; and 


it gives us the command of our thoughts, and enables us at all 
times to act readily, and with preſence of mind. As they who 
live retired are diſconcerted at the ſight of a ſtranger; as he whoſe 


body has never been made pliant by exerciſe cannot perform new 


motions either gracefully or eaſily; ſo the man, who has con- 
tracted a habit of ruminating upon a few things and overlooking 
others, is fluttered, and at à loſs, whenever he finds himſelf, as he 


often does, in unexpected circumſtances. He looks round amazed, 


like one raiſed ſuddenly from fleep. Not remembering what hap- 
pened the laſt moment, he knows nothing of the cauſe of the pre - 
ſent appearance, nor can form any conjecture with reſpect to its 
tendeney. If you aſk him a queſtion, it is ſome time before he 
can recollect himſelf ſo far as to attend to you; he heſitates, and 
you muſt repeat your words before he underſtand them: and when 
he has with difficulty made himſelf maſter of your meaning, he 
cannot, without an effort, keep out of his uſual track of thinking, 
ſo long as is neceſſary for framing an explicit reply. This may | 
look like exaggeration; but nothing is more certain, than that 
habits of Inattention, contracted e and — Re in, 5 
in time form ſuch a character.. mY ? 
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The Sah continued. 2255 ificial Memory. —Of Penmanſhip, as con- 
| tals netted with this Subjett. 


To 18 difficult to commit to Memory what we do not under- 
ſtand. The effort is unnatural, as well as unprofitable. How 
cruel then, to compel children to get by heart long ſermons, and 
metaphyſical ſyſtems of theology, which, even if they were grown 
up, they would perhaps find to be above their reach! When young 
perſons have their minds thus loaded with words to which they 
cannot affix any meaning, they contract either a diſlike to litera- 
ture, or a habit of reading without any attempt to underſtand : - 
and ſometimes, their tender faculties, being overſtrained, loſe their 
native vigour; and parents, and teachers, equally aſtoniſned and 
diſappointed, diſcover, when it is too late, that the child, inſtead 
of improving in wiſdom, becomes every day more and more an 
idiot. Fhe Memory ef children ought no doubt to be exerciſed 
from the beginning, that it may grow in ſtrength, and be ſtored 
with knowledge ſuited to their years. But let their taſks be pro- 
portioned to their ability, and their attention directed to ſuch. 
things as they may eaſily comprehend; . to the principles of gram- 
mar, the elements of natural and civil hiſtory, the plaineſt doc-- 
trines of morality and religion, to elegant pronunciation, and cor- 
rectneſs of ſpeech and writing. By this management, their facul- 
ties will ripen, and their love of knowledge increaſe, and, as their 
fancy will be continually amuſed, their ſtudies can never prove 
detrimental to health, For children are by nature inquiſitive; . 
and paſſionately fond of what is new. $0 that, AE ſome degree of 
y fs literary 
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caſes, more reaſon to blame the teacher for want of ſkill, than * 
ſcholar for want of capacity. | 
Senſations, that bring pleaſure or a or give rife to any winds 


ſion, do £caſily imprint themſelves on the mind; as was already ob- 


ſerved. To which we may add, that ſuch as are indifferent may 
be long remembered, if they are often repeated. Children ſoon 
make this diſcovery for themſelves ;- and, when preparing their 
leſſon, repeat over and over thoſe. parts of it, which they wiſh to 
commit to Memory. Theſe repetitions fix the attention, keep 


other thoughts at a diſtance, produce a habit of arranging the 


words in a certain order, and make the . familiar to the 
underſtanding. | 1 

Every one muſt have dis that the thoughts as his mind 
are apt to follow each other in a train; and that between thoſe 
which ate contiguous there is for the moſt part ſome connection, 
either natural, or eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. They often ariſe in the 
mind in the order in which the original perceptions were received. 
Any part of a tune occurring to the Memory will naturally intro- 
duce the following notes in their order. The beginning of a ſen- 


tence with which we are acquainted puts us in mind of the ſequel : 


and teachers prompt the Memory of the ſcholar, by pronouncing 
the firſt letter or ſyllable of the word, on which he heſitates. If 


we have at any time confidered two or more things as connected, 


that very circumſtance will eſtabliſh a connection between them; 
ſo as that the remembrance, or the view, of the one, will make 


us think of the other. Thus we may have ſeen a child put a thread 
about his finger, to keep him in mind of a commiſſion; and Quin- 


tilian tells us, that, for che ſame purpoſe, a Roman would turn 
the ſtone of his ring inward to the palm of, his hand. If we think 
of a place which we know, in the town or country, we ſhall, he 
0 . apt 
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apt At the ſame time; or.immechately after, to remember the adja- 
cent places, ahe perſons who live there, and any een. 
| arg may have happened in that neigbbourhool. 
On chis law of our nature was founded a curious invention, 
e ſpoken. of by the old rhetoricians, under the name of 
the Artificial Memory; whereof both Quintilian and Cicero have 
given an account, but neither of them fo diſtinctly as could be 
wiſhed: In thoſe days, publick orations were either extemporary, 
or recited from Memory: and as ſome of theſe laſt were very long, 
orators found it requiſite to deviſe a method of ordering the ſeveral 
parts in ſuch a manner, as that they might all be remembered in 
their proper connection and place. For the art I ſpeak of ſeems: 
to have been intended to facilitate the remembrance, not ſo much 
of the words of nnn as of its heads, or en or n 
ſubordinate diviſions. 
For this purpoſe, they eee in thai Wen 4 ech of: 
_ contiguous. places wherewith they were well acquainted ; the apart- 
ments of a houſe, for example, or the buildings in a ſtreet : and, 
by long meditating on this ſet of places in a certain order, they 
came at laſt, on thinking of the firſt, to remember all the reſt 
ſucceſſively, each in its own ſituation. And it was neceſſary, that 
this habit of recollecting the places, readily, and without omiſſion- 
or confuſion, ſhould be ſo thoroughly eſtabliſned, as that there 
might be no riſque of its ever being loſt or impaired : for, as: 
Quintilian obſerves, that Remembrance muſt be ſomething more- 
than firm, which is to- ſerve as a ſupport or baſis to another Re- 
membrance. The orator then formed a kind of imaginary con- 
nection between theſe ſeveral places, and the ſeveral” Heads of the 
diſcourſe which he intended to deliver; between the firſt place, and: 
the firſt head; the ſecond place, and the ſecond head; and ſo for- 
ward: and he. revolved this imaginary. connection in his mind, tilt: 
4 | 5 ä 8 ; the- 
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the idea of each place ſuggeſted that of the head aſſociated with ite 
and, as the order of the places was fixed in the Memory, the order 
of the topicks was by this contrivance made equally permanent. 
and was with equal eaſe and certainty recollected. And hence, * 
ſeveral heads of a diſcourſe were called Places or Topicks : and, in 
alluſion to the ſame practice, we ſtill ſay, In the 1 en In the 
ſecond place, In the third place. N 
In the places thus appropriated to the artificial Memory wi | 
poſing them the apartments of a houſe) there would be moveables; 
as ſtatues and pictures in one, warlike weapons in another, tables 
and couches in a third: or, if they did not admit of ſach furniture, 
it would be eaſy for the orator to allot to each place (whatever it 
was) a certain number of ſymbols, or figures, or names, ranged 
min a certain manner. And thus, the ſubdiviſions of the ſeveral 
heads of his harangue, and even particular ſentiments. in each 
ſubdiviſion, might be imprinted on his mind by a fimilar mode 
of arrangement; the moveables, figures, or ſymbols, being diſpoſed 
in a certain order, that order fixed in the ec and qr ens 
ſubdiviſions and ſentiments aſſociated with them. "Ow 
This ſeems to have been the nature of the Artificial OY — 
But, as was already obſerved, the accounts we have of it from the 
rhetoricians are not clear; and I am in doubt whether I underſtand 
them. If what is here ſaid be juſt, I cannot but thinks with 
Quintilian, that tlie art was too empiet and pared nne ay 
be improved by eaſier methods. PN 
What is agreeable to our own ſentiments, inclinations, way of 
life, or courſe of ſtudy, we remember more eaſily than what is 
not ſo; becauſe we underſtand it better, and enter into it with a 
keener curioſity. Hence our own compoſitions, and the events 
that have happened to ourſelves, or our friends, or to perſons of 
our profellion, take faſter hold of our Memory, than thoſe in which 
, 5 We 
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we are not ſo particularly intereſted. A fact relating to agrieulture 
makes a deep impreſſion upon the huſbandman; but is imme- 
diately forgotten by the mariner, or by the ſoldier, whoſe memory, 
however, is not leſs tenacious of maritime or military affairs. 
Moſt defects in Memory are owing to inattention. Could we 
attend to, and take a concern in, all topicks that occur in books, 
and in converſation, we ſhould poſſeſs what might be called an 
univerſal Memory. If our attentions are confined to a few n 
the ſphere of our Remembrance will be narrow. | 
And here, I muft blame ſome well-meaning — _ 
teachers, for defiring children, when they go to church, or hear the 
ſcripture read, to be careful to remember a note, that is, a ſentence 
or ſnhort paſſage. The conſequence is, that the child directs. his 
And ſo, in order to make him retain a ſingle aphoriſm, which 
perhaps he does not underſtand, and which he will probably 
forget before next morning, he is in a manner required by autho- 
rity to be inattentive to what he hears; notwichſtanding that he is 
told it is of the utmoſt importance. Would it not be better, to 
recommend to him a general and uniform attention; and, when 
he is to give an account of what he has heard, rather to exerciſe 
his judgment, and aſſiſt his Memory, by appoſite queſtions in the 
Socratick method, than to inſiſt on his repeating a . 
words in the exact form in which he heard hem: 

The more relations, or likeneſſes, that we find, or can eſtabliſh, 
RR objects, the more eaſily will the view of one lead us to 
recollect the reſt. Verſe we remember better than proſe, becauſe 
of the relation in meafare, as well as in ſenſe, that the words of 
the former bear to one another; and rhime better than btank verſe, 
decauſe lines in rhime bear to one another a relation in ſound, as 
| well as in ſenſe and meaſure,” Horace tells us, that in ſome coun- 
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tries laws were antiently written in verſe; in order, no doubt, that 
they might be the more eaſily remembered. And it is obſervable, 
that many of thoſe common proverbs, which edery body renem- 
bers, have meaſure; that ſeveral of them have rhime; and. that, in 
ſome, there is a ſameneſs of ſound in the initial letters of the 
words that compoſe them. 4e COUTGIIERCE: of this kind is 
favourable to Memory vx. drr ODEO EAR! ni iu 
The more ſenſes we employ in eng things, the more 
eaſily will thoſe things be remembered. Thus, to read aloud, and 
with propriety, if we are accuſtomed to it, facilitates the remem- 
brance of what we read, conveying it to the mind by the ear, as 
well as by the eye: but, if we are not accuſtomed to it, the ſound 
of our voice, and the fear of going wrong, will withdraw our at- 
tention, and prevent remembrance. - Pranſcription is alſo, in many 
caſes,” favourable to Memory. And if we tranſcribe ſlowly, in 
good order, in diſtin& paragraphs, without" contractions, - with a 
| ſcrupulous nicety in punctuation and ſpelling, and with a reaſonable 
diſtance between the lines, we ſhall have a better chance to 
remember what wei write, than if we were to throw it together 
confuſedly, and in haſte. For by all theſe means attention is 
quickened, and the original impreſſion made more lively: 
And here, though faſhion ſhould! determine againſt me, I will 
endeavour, on rational principles, to lay down ſome rules, in 
regard to that mode of penmanſhip, which I conceive to be moſt 
expedient for thoſe, who write 15 a view to n their know- 
Wer improve their minds t wing 
I take it for granted; that chalkchanderritiags adds belt, which 
are moſt: durable and diſtin&t;> which: do not accapy too much 
room, and may bas performed with Wan and that one 1s 
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better, — it; püärtakes /nore;-6r leſs; of: theſe: qualities. ties. 
Upon this principle; I muſt blame, inthe, faſhionable hands, all 
thoſe flouriſnes: that either require time, or mix with any other 
part of the writing; all thoſe heads and tails of letters, which are 
ſo long as to interfere with one another; and all thoſe hair · ſtrokes 
(as they are called) which are fo fine as to be hardly viſible, or 
which require too great nicety in cutting the pen. Letters, that 
Tiſe and fall obliquely are not ſo diſtinct as thoſe of an erect form: 

and all individual letters I would conſider as blameable, which are 
known from their ſituation, but would not be known if they ſtood 
| alone. What we call the body of; the letter * by which I mean that 
part of it, which neither riſes —_—_ nor falls below the line, -ought 
in my opinion to be erect, or nearly ſo; of a ſquare figure, only 
a little narrower from right to left, than from top to bottom; and 
of a ſize equal, at leaſt, to that of large print. Thoſe parts of the 
letter, which riſe above, or fall below the line, ſhould be no longer 5 
than the body of the letter, that is, no longer than the line is 
broad: and ſomething more than the breadth of two lines ſhould 
be the ſpace between the lines, that the heads or tails of one 
row of letters may not touch thoſe of another; and that a little 
room may be left for interlineation, if that ſhould be neceſſary. 
Let the lines be perfectly ſtraight, and of an uniform breadth; let 
the points be accurately marked, and the words properly ſeparated: 
and though ſome ſtrokes of the pen may, and indeed muſt, be finer 
than others, there ſhould be no greater diſproportion, than is com- 
monly ſeen in elegant printing. In a word, I would make the 
Roman printed letter the archetype, or pattern, of the written one : 
that being the moſt diſtinct, and one of the moſt beautiful cha- 
rafters | know; and withal fo ſimple in the form. as to have 
nothing ſuperfluous ; and yet ſo diverſified, as that one letter can 
never be 'miſtaken for another. I do not mean, that the writer 
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chould imitate this charadter eractly. There muſt he more round; 
neſs in his ſtrokes, and more frequent joinings of one letter with 
another: and ſome of the Roman characters, as a and g, are not 
eaſily made with the pen, and therefore ſhould not be attempted. 
But I would have the penman conſider the Roman alphabet as the 
ſtandard: and if, between that and the preſent faſhionable hand- 
writing, he ean hit the juſt medium, he will come near to realiſe 
my idea; and his work will have the diſtinneſs and durability of 
print, and will at the ſame time admit of al neceffary ſpeed in the 
execution. Nay, of che correctneſs of the compoſition, when thus. 
written, he wilt be a more competent judge, than of that of 
ordinary manuſcripts, becauſe he will more clearly perceive what 
is written: and his Memory will be aſſiſted by the vivacity of the 
ſenſation it conveys to the eye, as well : as. « by the Jag ere ide it: 
EP: Ws the nnderſtancding,. a5 ws 
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ME appearances of day are not the ſame in ll men, nor 


ordinary Memory. Themiſtocles made himſelf maſter of the perſian 
language in one year; and could call by their names all. the citizens 
of Athens, whoſe number was twenty thouſand. Cyrus knew. the 


name of every ſoldier 1 in- his army; Craſſus ſpoke: every: dialett of 
the Greek tongue; and Julius Ceſar could dictate to three ſecre- 


taries at once, on three different ſubjects. Portius Latro, as we 


tkarn. from Seneca, his intimate friend, remembered every thing: 
that he committed to writing, though he wrote with the greateſt* 


rapidity.; and never forgot a word? of what he had once remem- 


bered. 'The- fame author relates, that Cineas, who had gone to 


Rome as ambaſſador from king Pyrrhus, did, on the day. after his 
artival, though he had never been there before;. ſalute:every-ſenator, 
and. a great number of the Roman people, by their names: that 
another perſon, whoſe name is not recorded, on hearing, a: poet 
read a new. poem, claimed it as his own, and, for a proof, rehearſed 


itfrom beginning to end, which the real author could not do: and 
that Hortenſius, after ſitting a whole day at a publick ſale, gave an 


account from Memory, in the evening. of all the things fold; 
with the prices, and the names of the purchaſers; and that this- 


account, when. compared with what had been taken in. writing 


by a notary, was found to be exact in every particular. I might: 
alſo mention the noted ſtory of the mathematician Wallis, „her. 
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in bed, and with his eyes ſhut, extracted the cube root from a 
number conſiſting of thirty figures. Such force of Memory is 
wonderful: but, as an ingenious author obſerves v, we have no 
more reaſon to repine at the want of it, than at our not having 
the ſtrength of - Samſon, or the ſwiftneſs of Achilles. If, in the 
diſtribution of good, our ſhare be equal to that of moſt other men, 
it becomes us to be content and thankful. In fact, though ſome 
R men have no great capacity for that ſort of learning. which is found 
in books; there are few, whoſe Memory is not equal to all the 
common affairs of life; and there is not, perhaps, one rational 
being, whoſe Memory is unſuſceptible of improvement. 

Some men of good underſtanding complain of the weakneſs of 
their Memory: perhaps, becauſe they forget many things they with 
to remember; or find themſelves deficient in the knowledge of that 
to which in the early part of life they were inattentive. And 
ſometimes, no doubt, this may be affectation: for there are people 
in the world, who would have us believe, that their knowledge = 
derived rather from their own. ſagacity, than from the information | 
of other men. But in fact, no perſon of good ſenſe can with rea- 
ſon complain of any great natural defect in this way. For, with- 
out experience. and knowledge, it is impoſlible, in the common 
affairs of life, either to act, or to think aright; and, where Me- 

mor 48 preternaturally defective, experience and knowledge will be 
deficient i in proportion; and imprudent conduct and abſurd gpi- 
nion are the neceſſary conſequence. r n 

But, though to ſoundneſs of judgment Memory be eſſential, 1 
does not follow, that they who have great Memory have always 
ſound. judgment. Extraordinary , powers of. Remembrance are 
Hines coupled with a childiſh underſtanding., I have heard a 
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boy, whoſe faculties were in /other reſpects rather below the ordi- 
nary pitch, repeat the greateſt part of a ſermon after once hearing 
it In the early part of youth, and long before judgment is ma- 
türe? the Memory is often very tenacious, even when no pains has 
been taken to improve it: and there are inſtances of men, who, by 
reading too much, and overloading their Memories, have fallen 
into a ſtate of weakneſs, little ſhort of inſanity. That too much 
learning may make one mad, is an old opinion; and Waere are 
not wanting to juſtify it, even at this day. 29 
Vet neither, on the other hand, is extraordinary Memory any 
proof of a defective underſtanding. Themiſtocles, Ceſar, Cicero, 
Seneca, and many others that might be mentioned, were men of 
the greateſt abilities, as well as of very great Memory. Perhaps it 
will be found, that without extraordinary Memory there is ſeldom 
or never extraordinary genius ; but that great beer does not al- 
ways accompany great Memory. Nin 7 et 
Ariſtotle is careful to aſcertain the differtiite between Remem- 
brance and Recollection; or (what may be called) Paſſive and Ac- 
tive Memory. He maintains, that all animals, who are conſcious 
of time, have the former; but that, of the latter, man is the only 
known animal who is capable for that Recollection implies in- 
veſtigation, and ſeveral other efforts of rationality. And he re- 
marks, I believe juſtly, that men, who excel in Paſſwe Remem- 
brance only, are for the moſt part of ſlow capacity; but that they, 
who have in a great degree the talent of ee eee 1 are wr 1 
parts, and docile ... N N. "of. 1 
Some men have a talent for rent names, en genea- 
logies, and the like: while others, not inferior in underſtanding, 
remember ſuch N imperfectly, though they W with lan 
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cient exactneſs the general ſenſe of what they read and hear. Some 
Memories are moſt tenacious of narrative, and others of motal re- 
flections; ſome of verſe, and others of proſe; ſome of aphoriſms, 
and ſome of reaſonings, Among ſtory- tellers too, there are many 
varieties: ſame being captivated chiefly by little tales of wit and 
humour; ſome by the publick buſineſs of the nation ; and ſome 
by paſſages of hiſtory: ſome: give you anecdotes of authors, and 
ſome of ſtateſmen: and kings; ſome expatiate on the riſe and pro- 
cedure of lawfuits, and ſome upon the tranſactions of private fa- 
milies. There are perſons expert enough in the common affairs 
of life, who could never have made a figure in the literary world; 
there are ſtudents of profound erudition, who know little or no- 
thing of the affairs of life: and ſome are equally diſtinguiſhed as 
men of learning, and men of buſineſs. Memory is in ſome men 
tenacious from their infancy; and ſome there have been, who found 
much difficulty in learning to read, but afterwards made good pro- 
greſs in literature. There are, Who ſoon commit a thing to me- 
mary, and ſoon forget it; and ſome acquire ſlowly, but remember 
long. Some readily recal their knowledge, whenever they have oc- 
caſion for it; others with a retentive Memory have a tardy Recol- 
lection.— Of theſe varieties, ſome may no doubt be accounted for, 
as hinted already, from habits of attention, or of inattention, con- 
tracted in the beginning of life; from the prudence, or indiſcre- 
tion, of our firſt teachers; and from the company and converſation, 
the amuſements, and employments, that have been moſt familiar 
to us: but of others, one can en give Wy better account, ene 
chat they are conſtitutional. 
But, whatever we determine concerning their efficient eines it 
may, in regard to their final cauſe, be confidently affirmed, that 
they are of the greateſt utility : as they give different turns to hu- 
man genius, and ſo diſpoſe men to different purſuits; an d as they 
4 promote 
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6 variety of converſation; and make men more amuſing 


nd mee inſtructive to one another, than we could have been, 


if all had attended 0, and remembered.” che Tame things. E712 


Scholars, who -affociate with none but ſcholars, may improve 
in learning: but, if they would acquire a general knowledge 
of human affairs; they muſt frequent promiſcuous company, in 


which are men of all capacities and callings. © Hence let us learn 


to undervalue that narrow mindedneſs, which inclines ſome people 


to avoid the ſociety of thoſe; who cannot talk to them in their own 


Profeſſion- A man of ſenſe and virtue is in every condition re- 


ſpectable, and may contribute to the improvement of the greateſt 


Philoſopher. He, who diſlikes another for pecullarity of genius, 
ſets an example, according to which he himſelf becomes the object 
of diſlike ; and betrays his inſenſibility to a moſt wiſe inſtitution of 
Providence, from which human ' ſociety derives: many of its beſt 
comforts and ornaments. As well might he, on obſerving the va- 


rieties of animal nature, expreſs diſſatisfaction, that ſome creatures, 
ſhould have been endued with ſtrength, and others with ſwiftnefs ; 
ſome enabled to feed us with their milk, and others to cloath us 


with their wool; ſome fitted for domeſtick uſe, and others for the 

buſineſs of the field ; and inſiſt, that it would have been better, 

for us and for them, if they hg all been of 555 n enn and 
poſſeſſed the ſame faculties. 4] 

In the beginning of life, both Ense and Ilsede 3 

and therefore Mem 

in early infancy there i is no laſting, remembrance even of the molt 


lively ſenſations... | 1 know a blind gentleman, of very acute parts, 


who retains no idea « of light or colour, though he did not loſe his 
eyes till he Was three Years glds. and yet, light is one of the firſt 
things that attract the notice of. an infant, and ſeem to give him 
e af Apd they 8 are not 12 8 
n | | Thing 
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thing that. happened previous to their fourth or fifth year. An in- 
fant, however, ſoon comes to know the face of his nurſe; though 
after weaning he ſoon forgets it: and, when he begins to ſpeak 
plain, he acquires, with little attention, a vaſt multitude of words 
in a very ſhort time. At the age of ſix years, he will learn the 
8 common words of a language in leſs than twelve months, if he 
5 hear it continually ſpoken ; which, as he acquires the pronuncia- 
tion, and accent, as well as the meaning, is a proof, not only of 
quick Memory, but alſo of an exact ear, and of great flexibility in 
the organs of articulation. Yet, while his Memory is ſa very ſuſ- 
ceptible, it is for the moſt part equally deficient in the retentive 
power, unleſs conſtantly exerciſed : for a child of ſix years, going 
abroad, loſes his. Geet de, a8 ml as ns n the mers 
language. N Attialtu 4 

As we advance in life, the inen ah — W more 
and more difficult; ; the talent of remembering new words decays 
gradually; ; nor is the ear ſo quick in catching a foreign accent, or 
the- organs Of ſpeech ſo pliable in articulating unuſual ſounds. 
Hence we ſee the propriety of ſtudying languages in our early 
years. And ſome think, that after forty we ſeldom make new at 
tainments in this way: an opinion, which, though it may hold 
good in moſt cafes, wiſt however in many be found erroneous. 

The elder Cato is a memorable exception; Who did not ſtudy 
Greek till he was very old, and yet made great progreſs i in it. And 
Ogilvie, who tranſlated Homer and Virgil, and, though no extra- 
ordinary poet, was a man of conſiderable learning, is faid to have 
known little of either Greek or Latin, till he was paſt fifty. Study 
the languages, therefore, while” ye are young 5 6 and ye will eaſily 
acquire them: but let not thoſe men, whoſe youth has been with 
out culture, ever. deſpair of making a competent Proficiency, while 


f they are willing to beſtow the neceſſary * e 
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of method; may'be deprived of its native vigout by habits of ſuper- 
ficial obſervation ; or may be perverted by fixing on trifles. To 
prevent theſe evils, it Was already ſuggeſted, that gra wunde or 
young perſons ſhould de employed on thoſe things | only or chiefly, 
which are uſeful, which are level to their underſtanding, which 
they may be brought to reliſh, and which they are willing to ſtudy 
till they thoroughly comprehend. And ſpecial care ſhould be 
taken, to render their ſtudies agreeable, to raiſe in them a love of 
knowledge ; and, by hints and queſtions occafionally thrown out, 
to make them wiſh for, and in ſome degree anticipate, the infor- 
mation that is to be laid before them. For, by all theſe means, 
attention is engaged, and the Memory prepared for receiving a deep, 
and a durable impreſſion. r- Ge eee, e e 
In mäture age, there is leſs curioſity. and leſs enthuſiaſm; the 
mind is fatigued by a multiplicity of concerns, and begins to lan- 
guiſh under the preſſure of anxiety and the pain of diſappointment. 
But then, the underſtanding is in its moſt perfect ſtate, experience 
has taught the uſe and the method of ſtrict attention, and Memory 
is improved by long exerciſe. In mature age, therefore, though 
Memory may be weaker, than in youth, in regard to the things 
that only affect the fancy, there is for the moſt part a more laſting 
remembrance of what we judge to be important. The antients 
divided human life into three periods; the growing age, ætas 
creſcens, which continues till thirty; the fette or middle age, ætas 
conſtant, between thirty and fif ty and the declining age, tas de- 
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elivies from fifty till WT z and ſuppoſed: that. till the end of the 
middle age, we are, or we may be, continually improving in 
knowledge; and that beyond that period, we are daily lofing ſome- 
what of our former attainments. This may be true in general; 
but there are inſtances of men retaining all their nen and all 
their knowledge, even to the cloſe of a long liſſGGgge. 
In old age, however, ſenſation for the moſt EY had: 1 
| uid ; the affections decay, or are ſwallowed. up in ſome one paſſion; 
the mind is leſs ſuſceptible both of pain, and of pleaſure curioſity 
and ambition are extinguiſhed, either by gratification, or by diſ- 
appointment; preſent things give little ſurpriſe, and the future 
awaken no ſanguine hope: but former perceptions remain in the 
mind, accompanied (as the remembrance of our early days never 
fails to be) with ideas of delight, mellowed, like colours in a pic- 
ture, by length of time. Hence we ſee old men forgetful of recent 
tranſactions; which they affectedly, or perhaps ſeriouſly, under- 
value, becauſe they do not bring along with them thoſe pleaſing 
emotions where with their youtliful adventures were attended. 
Hence they delight to recapitulate the affairs of former times; be- 
ſtowing unbounded applauſe on the events and perſons that were 
then the objects of their admiration. This is the character of 
Neſtor in Homer: and this is part of that admired deſcription of 
old age, which Ariſtotle and Horace have delineated, the one in 
his Rhetorick, and the other in his Art of Poetry. 
That certain diſeaſes are hurtful to Memory,” was already db | 
ſerved. What phyſicians call a weakneſs of the nervous ſyſtem 
often occaſions a decay of this faculty. Dreaming, while it laſts, 
and every ſort of delirium, whether continued or temporary, have 
a ſimilar effect. Drunkenneſs impairs Memory; and, repeated 
often, terminates in early dotage. Even after a full meal, when 
preceded, as it n ought to be, by exerciſe, the intellectual 
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powers remain for an hour or vo In a torpid ſtate; and then, 
nothing is more pernicious than ſtudy, which, during this inter- 
val, prevents digeſtion, inflames the eyes, ſtupefies the head, and 
after all is attended with no ſucceſs.” This at leaft is a common 
caſe: but there are exceptions.” Mr. Hume, as T have been af- 
ſured by thoſe who knew him, could immediately after dinner en- 
gage in profound ſpeculation, without being the worſe for it — 
The morning has oft been celebrated as a friend to the Muſes, and 
conſequently, to Memory their mother ; and, when their votary is 
in perfect health, perhaps it may be ſo: but many are incapable 
of mental application, till the day be pretty far advanced. Mid- 
night, by its ſilence and coolneſs, is fauourable to thought; but 
they who value health, which is more precious than learning, will 
never ſtudy after ſupper, if it can by any means be avoided. Night 
is the ſeaſon of repoſe, both to man and beaſt, both to the mind 
and the body. Such is the law of nature; which he who violates 
will ſooner or later repent the violation. Midnight ſtudies occa- 
fion headachs, watchfulneſs, weak eyes, and broken ſleep: they 
oblige one to lie in bed till late in the morning, which relaxes the 
human frame; and, by expoſing the lungs, for fo many hours, to 
an atmoſphere loaded with the ſteam of candles, they are apt to 
bring on aſthma, conſumption, and other dreadful maladies. The 
morning after breakfaſt, and the evening before ſu pper, are gene. 
rally found to be the beſt ſeaſons for exerci iſing both Invention and 
Mcmory. But different rules may ot different conſtitutions. - 
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| 2 
Methods of 1 improving Memory. Attention. —eliccal- 
lection. Writing. Converſation, &c. — Direc- 

tions for committing Diſcourſes to Memory.— 


Whether Sermons ſhould be recited Tron N 5 


or read. 


TAVING touched upon the more remarkable phenomena of 
Memory, I ſhall now propoſe ſome rules for its improve- 


ment. This head will not take up much room, as I have antici- 


pated ſome things which I meant to reſerve for it. 
To a well-improved Memory belong theſe three talents or facul- 


ties; firſt, That of retaining eaſily, and with little trouble 25 


attention or repetition ; ſecondly, That of retaining for a lo 
time; and thirdly, That of a ready recollection.— Or, to give it in 
the words of Roger Aſcham, A good Memory is well known 
<< by three properties: that is, if it be quicke in receyving, ſure in 
4 keping, and redie in delivering furthe again.” * P 

For improving Memory in the firſt particular, I can 1 51 
nothing more effectual, than frequent exerciſe, and a habit of ſtrict 
Attention. He, who is ambitious to acquire this talent, will ſet 
apart certain portions of his time, for the purpoſe of exerciſing 


his Memory, either by recollecting what was formerly imprinted 
on it, or by making new attainments. And, that this exerciſe 


may be the more amuſing, as well as uſeful, he will be careful 
not to load his Memory with frivolous things, or inelegant compo- 


> 
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ditions, or with what he does not perfectly underſtand. - Nor 1 is it 


% 
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my advice, that he ſhould, on theſe occaſions, confine himſelf to 
ſerious matters, though they no doubt claim his firſt regard: hu- 
mourous writing, and jocular converſation, when friendly to virtue 
and good-manners, are a great relief to the mind; and T once 
knew a boy, who having been, by the indiſcreet zeal of his mother, 
kept continually poring on ſermons, and obliged to commit them 
to Memory, loſt his other faculties, and became ſtupid. Hiſtorical 
narrative, and poetical deſcription, are alſo. very proper for exer- 
ciſing Remembrance, and at the ſame time for amuſing the fancy. 
I have already recommended habits of Attention; and pointed out 
the method of recollecting from time to time what.” we are an, 
or have been hearing. 
What we have been doing, is alſo a matter, on which we cannot 
too often exerciſe our Memory. Seaſons of ſelf- examination, at 
which our paſt actions, thoughts, and purpoſes, paſs in review 
before us, to be approved if we find them right, and condemned 
and rectified where they appear to have been wrong, are recom- 
mended by the divine and the philoſopher, as indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite to moral improvement. They are not leſs ſo to intellectual 
proficiency, They ſerve to give us clear ideas of ourſelves and 
of other men; to methodize our experience, and fix it in the mind ; 
to enlarge and correct our knowledge of human affairs; and fo to 
prepare us both for buſineſs, and for converſation. They are par- 
ticularly neceſſary, when we are engaged in very active ſcenes; for 
then ideas paſs through the mind ſo rapidly, that, without habitual 
Recollection, we muſt forget a great deal of what it is our intereſt 
to remember. Some men keep a record of the more remarkable 
occurrences of their life. They who fill ſtations of importance 
ought certainly to do ſo ; after the example of Ceſar, and Cicero, 
and moſt of the great men of antient times. And, though I will not 
affirm i that this! 18 equally the duty of others, I beg leave to ſay, that 
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of ſeveral perſons in the middle and lower ranks of life, whom I 

have known to be punctual in this reſpect, I never heard one 

Ee regret the time which he had employed on his journal. _ cr 

Facility of Remembrance is further promoted by a regular order N 
and diſtribution of things. A confuſed diſcourſe makes no impreſ- 
ſion: and, of a number of unconnected ſentences if we remember 
two or three, we generally forget all the reſt. But a methodical 
compoſition, rightly divided into its ſeveral heads or members, 

which do all naturally illuſtrate each other, and whereof none can be 
miſplaced or wanting without injury to the whole, is readily under- 
uf ſtood and quickly remembered ; becauſe, all the topicks being con- 
oy. ink the idea of one ſuggeſts that of another. It reſembles a 
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achine, whoſe parts are put together and adjuſted by the artiſt, 

; and which by a perſon killed in mechanicks is underſtood, and 

| remembered, upon being once examined; while a confuſed diſ- 

courſe is like a parcel of wheels and pegs and fragments, lying to- 

=  * i gether in a heap, which, after repeated examinations, we can make 

nothing of, and which leaves no diſtin impreſſion in the 
Memory. : 


To talk upon a ſubject, makes the mind attentive to it, and pro- 
motes facility of Remembrance. And, in this way, we may improve 
ourſelves by inſtructing the ignorant, as well as by converſing ' 
with thoſe who are ſuperiour to us in wiſdom, or equal. Every 
man, who can ſpeak, thinks in ſome one language or other: 
but, if our words only paſs internally through the mind, we 
ſhall not ſo well remember them, as if we had given them vocal 

utterance. Converſation, too, makes Recollection, and ſomething 
of arrangement, neceſſary; and obliges the ſpeaker to expreſs him 
ſelf ſo as to be underſtood by others; which is ſometimes not eaſily 
done, even by thoſe who think they very well underſtand their own 
meaning. By all theſe ee Attention is fixed, and our 
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thoughts are ſet in a variety of katie; and, therefore, we become 

more thoroughly acquainted with them, and more exactly retain 

them. For, in ſilent meditation, the mind is apt to be indolent; 

to quit a ſubject before it has obtained a clear view of it; to eſcape in 

from thoughts that ſeem to be attended with any perplexity ; and 

td follow. every amuſing idea that may preſent itſelf, without caring 

how far it may lead from the preſent purpoſe. Of ſuch meditations 

the Memory retains little or nothing. But when we ſpeak aloud, | 
or converſe, our thoughts become more ſtationary, and are better 
connected, and more perfectly underſtood; and impreſſions are 
made on the ear, as well as on the mind. | 14 

Memory may be made both ſuſceptible and tenacious, and the 

underſtanding greatly improved, by writing. I do not mean, by 
writing out common-places from books, —of which 1 have ſpoken 
in another place * but by putting what we think upon paper, 
and expreſſing it in our own Words. Qur thoughts are fleeting, and 
the greater part of our words are forgotten as ſoon as uttered: but, 
by writing, we may give permanency to both; and keep them in 
view, till, by comparing one with another, We make all conſiſtent, 
1 and ſupply what1s wanting, „and amend what is erroneous. Thus 
attention is fixed ; judgment! is exerciſed; clear idęas are conveyed 
to the underſtanding; and the Memory is prepared for receiving 
a deep impreſſion. Let us, therefore, often write down; not only 
the ſentiments we learn from books, and teachers, and ,convers 
fation ; but alſo. thoſe that are peculiarly our own, of which a 
conſiderable. number may ariſe in the minds of moſt men eve; 
day. And, though many of theſe might, no doubt, be forgotten : 
without loſs, yet ſome» os be found worthy of a: laſting gret 
membrance. YO 19 7 e ig ir ihr er 
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And here let me Kaution my young reader againſt —— of 
Writing confuſedly, inaccurately, or on looſe papers. It is as eaſy, 


and far more advantageous, to write correctly, and legibly;' with | 


durable ink, and- in note-books provided for the purpoſe; and 


carefully preſerved. And, when a volume is finiſhed, it will be an 


amuſement, and a profitable one too, to read it over; to make an 
index to it; and to write upon the cover ſuch a title, or ſummary 


of contents, as may ſerve for a direction, when afterwards -_ 


want to reviſe any particular paſſage. 
8 And be not deterred, as ſome are, from writing down a ER 


by the apprehenſion that you may afterwards find it erroneous. 1 


am not adviſing you to publiſh your thoughts to the world; or even 


to all your acquaintance; but only to record them, for your own 
benefit, or for the inſpection of an intimate friend, in whoſe judg- 
ment, good- nature, and fidelity, you can truſt. And what, though 
many of them be erroneous? When you correct the error, be com- 
forted with this conſideration, that you are wiſer now, than you 
were before. No man is aſhamed of having been once an infant; 
that being a ſtate of imperfection, which is common and neceſſary. 
Nor 1s it lefs neceſſary, or leſs common; to acquire knowledge gra- 
dually, and to grow in wiſdom as we grow in years. 

This practice of writing is much recommended by Cicero and 
Quintilian. The advantages of it are manifold. It not only makes 
us think, and remember, with accuracy; but alfo tends to form 
the ſtyle, and to giveus a command of words, and a pure and eafy 


elocution ; which in every ſtate of life is a moſt uſeful talent, and 


highly ornamental; and which, when accompanied with a fannd 


judgment and good addreſs, feldom fails to advance a man in the 


world, This practice alſo gives ſtability to our thoughts, and puts 


it in our power to review and rectify them, as we grow wiſer, and 


to mark our progrels 1 in ſtyle and literature. In this way, too, we 
learn 
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On) to. — ourlchits, and acquire in time 2 ſtock of- know- 


| ledge that is. properly of our own growth: which is a proof, that our 


minds are really cultivated, and ſerves as an encouragement to perſiſt 


in making further acquiſitions. To a perſon grown old in the pur- 
ſuits of learning, and in the ſtudy of human nature, ſuch a record, 
as is here propoſed, of the progreſs of the underſtanding in his 


early years, would be inexpreſſibly amuſing, and very profitable, 


And, though one ſhould not devote one's ſelf to letters, nor live 
to be old, ſuch a record would be of great uſe in the improvement 


of one's mind and Memory, and would amp compenſate the 


labour of carrying it on. 


Frequent recapitulations of What we. n oe to mein 
about. it, (where. that can be. done conveniently), and as often as 
we can to reduce it to practice, are almoſt the only further means 
that can be propoſed, for rendering Memory tenacious. 

As to quickneſs of Recollection; it depends chiefly on mms, 


and on our being often in circumſtances, in which it may be ne- 


ceſſary for us to call to mind, and make uſe of, our learning. 
When theſe opportunities are wanting, let us however habitually 
reviſe, and meditate upon, ſuch parts of knowledge as we wiſh to 
have always at command. Perſons, who frequently join in general 
converſation,” or-whoſe profeſſion obliges them to ſpeak-in publick, 

have for the moſt part a facility of Recollection, that ſurpriſes the 


reeluſo ſtudent ; who perhaps knows more than they; but who, 
for want of practice, cannot call to mind the thoughts he is in 


queſt of till the opportunity of applying them be loſt. This ig a 
great misfortune. Remembrance, with tardy Recollection, i is little 
better than forgetfulneſs. It is like thoſe weapons, mentioned i in 
the proverb, which are never at hand i in the hour of danger; or like 


thoſe friends, who are always ready to help you, except hen you 
have e occaſion for them... To thoſe — this: intirmity, 
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it is; therefore, ef great importance, to” exerciſe. ther mfelves/'fre- 
quently in Recollection; to cultivate a focial and communicative 


. temper; to engage in the active ſcenes of life; and ſometimes; 


when alone, to make ſpeeches extempore, on any occaſional ſubject. 


Thus they will acquire that ſelf- command in ſpeaking, and that 
preſence of mind in company, without which one 1s rather en- 
cumbered, than aſſiſted, by one's learning. denne 

A methodical courſe of ſtudy, a love of order, and a habit of 
diſtributing our knowledge into claſſes, and referring eyery new 
acquiſition to its proper head, will alſo be of uſe in promoting a 


ready Recollection. A merchant, who keeps regulir books, can 


inſtantly turn to the record of any tranſaction, if he know the 


date, or the ſubject of it, or the name of the perſon concerned in 
it: but they, who put every thing in writing as it occurs, without 
any ſubſequent arrangement; or, in other words, who keep only 
a day- book, muſt be often at a loſs, when they want to. re-examine 
any article, and may employ an hour to no Purpoſe 1 in ſearching 
for that, which the other would have found in a moment. In 
Recollection, the caſe is nearly the ſame, with thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to arrange their ſtudies according,to a plan, as contraſted 
with others, whoſe thoughts. and whoſe affairs are all in confu- 
fion.—Traders often reviſe their books; to ſee whether every 
thing be neat, and accurate, and in its proper place. Students, in 
like manner, ſhould often reviſe their knowlege, or at leaſt the 
more uſeful branches of it; renew thoſe impreſſions on the 
Memory, which had begun to decay through length of time; and 
be particularly careful to retain the plan, or general arrangement, 
of every part of erudition. | 

But, while I recommend method, acl warn you againſt the 
oſtentation of it. This is called Formality; and has often given 
an awkward and finical air to perſons of a very worthy character. 
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Int every vork of Fart, which requires labour, and admits of 

' elegance; tlie chief point of ſkill is, to conceal the art as moch as 
poſſible.· The rule is antient; and has been found indiſpenſable, 

not only in ꝓoetry, oratory, and ſtyle, but alſo. in manners, and in 

much of the buſineſs of common life.. 


b Converſation was recommended, as a means of ee Me- 
mory, both in the retentive power, and in the talent of ready 
i Recollection. But, for the. benefit: of ſome young perſons, it max 


1 be neceſſary to ſubjoin a caution or two, in regard to this matter. 
1 For, at fo great: au expence as that of delicacy, we muſt not (eek; 
either to acquire learning, or to improve Remembrance. l 
Now, in company, it is our duty, to adapt ourſelves to the in- 
nocent humours and ways of thinking of thoſe with whom we 
converſe; and it is indelicate to obtrude our concerns upon them, 
or give ſcoſ e to any of thaſe peculiarities of behaviour, that diſtin- 
guith our own profeſſion, or the ſmall ſocieties to which we are 
accuſtomed. Tbe violation of this rule is called Pedantry. It is 
offenſive to perſons of polite manners, and conveys a mean idea 
of the man in whom it has become habitual. And for this there 
is good reaſon. The Converſation of ſuch a man ſhows, that he 
does not deſerve the attention of others, becauſe he is always 
thinking of himſelf ; that he has not enlargement of mind for con- 
ceiving the circumſtances and ſentiments of his company, nor ten- 
derneſs and generoſity of nature to take part in them, or ſympa- 
thiſe with them; and that his cuſtomary aſſociates, among whom 
he has contracted or confirmed theſe evil habits, muſt be equally 
NArrow- minded with- himſelf. — Therefore, unleſs called upon to do 
ſo, by the company, or by thoſe Who have a right to preſide in it, 
the ſoldier ought not to expatiate on military affairs, nor the tra- 
veller on his adventures, nor the hunter on hounds and' foxes, 
nor the farmer on 2 his improvements, nor the ſcholar on his au- 
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people are of different purſuits-and characters, the Converſation 


— 


thors. Soldiers with ſoldiers, farmers with farmers; and learned 
men with learned men, may talk in their reſpective trades ;! becauie 
in this way they may pleaſe and inſtnuct one another: but, where 


ought to be general, and ſuch as all preſent, eſpecially thoſe to 
whom particular reſpect: is due, may be ſuppoſed to underſtand, 
and to reliſh. And, how. much ſoever we may be impreſſed with 
what we have been reading or meditating, and however deſirous 
we may be to digeſt and remember it, we are not entitled to mae 
it an object of general attention, unleſs we have ale 4 to ane 
it will be generally agreeable. i” 

At this rate, you will perhaps imagine, hind: inn Conrad 
tion cannot be very edifying. And true it is, that people do not 
join in it, with a view to inſtruct, or to be inſtructed, in the arts 

and ſciences, Theſe are to be acquired by ſtudy and contempla- 

tion, by frequenting ſchools of learning, or by attending thoſe 
private ſocieties or clubs, which men ſometimes form for the ſake 
of mutual improvement. But people reſort to general company, 
10 relieve themſelves for a while from the anxieties of life, to re- 
freſh the mind after the fatigues of ſtudy or of labour, and to im- 
prove and pleaſe one another by a mutual ge" of kind 
words, and benevolent attentions. t 

Nor think, becauſe idle words are prohibited in Aae that 
therefore every thing we ſay in eompany ought to tend to the illuſ- 
tration of truth. Idle words ought ſurely to be prohibited, and 
avoided. And all thoſe words may be ſo called, which produce 
either no effect, or a bad one; or which proceed from motives 
that are either not good, or poſitively evil. But that Converſation, | 
which promotes. the innocent -amuſement of our friends, and fo 
contributes to their health and happmeſs ; or which, by expreſſing 
our benevolence towards them, cheriſhes that temper in us, and 
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gives ; an example-for the encouragement of it in others; Conver- 
ation; I ſay, of this character is not 15. nn ir * ROM 
to virtue. and: friendly: to mankind.. 

Nor is Converſation, even in . company: Unintrustive: 
men it we may derive much materia information; in regard to 
the characters and paſſions of men, the cuſtoms of the world, the 
tranſactions of paſt and of preſent times, and many other particu- 
lars of no. leſs moment. IIliterate men, by frequenting polite 
circles, often acquire ſuch a fund of intelligence, as makes them 
equally inſtructive and entertaining. Books are certainly very uſe- 
ful. But the time was, when they were not common. Vet, at. 
that time, men had ſenſe; and knowlepge too; and there were great 
ſtateſmen, great poets, and. great philoſophers ;- and greater com- 
manders, and orators, than baye appeared in the world ever ſince. 
Whence; then, did they derive: their greatneſs ? From genius, from 
experience, from thought; partly no doubt from books; and alſo, 
from that grand vehicle of neceſſary knowlege, Converſation. 
Sermons. are- almoſt the only fort of continued diſcourſes, which 
it is in this country the cuſtom to get by heart. To ſuch readers, 
as may at any time think. fit to comply with this cuſtom, the fol- 
lowing directions will be uſeful. They are intended for the benefit 
of thoſe, whoſe Memory, is neither very bad mor very. e Ex- 
traordinary Memories have no need of them. 

1. As a general preparative both to the remembrance; and to 
the compoſition of Sermons, let it be your care to acquire a com- 
petence of theological learning, and to be intimately acquainted 
with the ſentiments and phraſeology of Scripture. For that is well 
remembered, which is well underſtood: and paſſages of Holy. 

Writ form a conſiderable, and, when judiciouſly ſelected, the moſt 
valuable, part, of the preacher's diſcourſe. If, therefore, you are 
well inſtructed i in theology, the W of every Sermon will be. 


- 7 | familiar 
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familiar to you; on every ſuch argument your mind will-be fers 
with a great variety of expreſſion ; you can never be at a loſs for 
topicks ; and your quotations will be na burden to your Memory. 
2. The diſcourſe we arè to get by heart we muſt ourſelves com- 
pe 5p j otherwiſe, the labour of committing it to Memory will be 
ſuch as to moſt minds would be inſurmountable. And it muſt be 
accurately compoſed, and have in it nothing. obſcure or ſuper- 
flgous. For , whatever puzzles: the underſtanding is an incum- 
brance to Memory; and what Horace e nen 1s Oy | 
true of thoughts bes 2 A1 


Omne ſupervacuum une * e manat; 
every ſuperfluity is loſt, like water poured into a veſſel already f all. x 


Beſides, let it be obſerved, that à Sermon is deſigned for the good 
of thoſe who hear it; and ought therefore to be attended to, and 
remembered by them. But, if you mix it up with words, phraſes, 
or doctrines, which they do not underſtand, they will not attend, 

and they cannot remember; ſo that, inſtead of good, it will do 
harm, by inuring them to habits of inattention in regard to reli- 
gious truth. It muſt alſ$'be a regular diſceurſe, tending to the 
illuſtration of ſome one important topick; and properly divided 
into diſtinct heads, whereof each is connected with, and ſerves to 
explain, the reſt, and none can be miſplaced of omitted, with 
out injury to the whole. For regularity anll unity of deſign make 
men attentive, and, as ſormerly remarked, produce clearneſs of 
perception and diſtinct remembrance. But let the heads of the diſ- 
courſe be few, and affect not too great ſubtlety of diviſion arid ſub- 
diviſion: for this would diſtract tie Attention; and overpower the 
Memory of the audience ; and never Can be requiſite in a pr acti- 
cal diſſertation, that '1-addrefied-to the peoplej-and, as 115 wiſe 
men ja hunks: . ought: nat to.heivery long 
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3. Let the diſeourſe be written out, not in haſte, but (etibe- 
rately, with yqur ow hand, in bright - coloured ink, and in cha- 

racters that are diſtinct and legible, and moderately and uniformly 

large; without Lontractions, without long ſtrokes or flouriſhes of 

the pen, and as much as may be without blots or interlineations ; 

with reaſonable and equal ſpaces between the lines; and accu- | 

rately pointed, and divided into paragraphs, as the ſubject requires. | 


4 To ſome,” who have not ſtudied the laws of Memory, this maß 
I | ſeem a frivolous rule: but I have formerly accounted for it; and 
; 4 am confident, that whoever makes the trial te ſoon Rye OR” 
N rience of its propriety. 

—_—_ 4. Let the ſubject of the Tifcourle be WY to us, and the 


doctrine ſuch, as we ſeriouſly believe, and are anxious that others 
ſhould believe and remember. This may look more like a precept 
of common honeſty, than a rule for the aſſiſtance of Memory. 


28 And a precept of common honeſty it is, no doubt; for that man 
| muſt be a moſt audacious hypocrite, who can ſolemnly deliver, as 
_ conformable to the Divine Will, and recommend to the belief of 
1 others, what he himſelf diſbelieves. But neither is this rule foreign 


from the preſent purpoſe. For it was mentioned, as a law of Me- 
mory, that what is agreeable to our | own inclinations, and way 
of thinking,” has'a chance to be better remembered, than what \ we 
conſider as à matter of indifference. 
F. The taſk of committing to Memory ſhould be entered upon, 
when the mind is diſengaged from buſineſs, and the body in health. 
If the mind is not vacant, Attention will be painful, and inter- 
rupted, and the Memory flow to receive any durable impreſſion. 
And if the health be diſordered, intellectual exertion, without con- 
veying any improvement to the mind, will only do harm to the 
body. There are certain hours of the. day, during which one is | 
better ualified, than at any other time, for invention, remem- | 
I Y | . ; brance, | 
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brance, and other mental exerciſes. But the ſame hours will not 
ſuit all conſtitutions, as already was obſerved; and: therefore no- 
general rule can be given in regard to the time that may be: moſt: 
ſucceſsfully employed in the work we now ſpeak of. 1 think it is 
Lord Verulam who, ſays, that, in; exerting any faculty with a view: 
to form a habit, two ſeaſons; are chiefly: to be laid hold on; tlie 
one, when we are beſt diſpoſed to act; the other, when we are 
worlt diſpoſed: that, by improving. the former, we act eaſily, and 
make great progreſs ;; and that, by a frequent uſe of the latter, we 
overcame: reluctance, and at laſt acquire a habit of doing the action 
with eaſe, whenever it is neceſſary. This may be an excellent 
method of cheriſhing moral habits;;, as, virtue: is at. all; times friendly 
to happineſs, and never can be unſeaſpnable. But, in badily, or in 
tellectual exerciſes, L apprehend that this rule ĩs not quite-fo-propers; 
at leaſt for perſons of a delicate conſtitution, In attempting, for 
example, to acquire a habit of running, or even of walking, when 
the ſtomach is full, a valetudinarian might ſoon deſtroy himſelf; 
and in the ſame circumſtances it may? be equally detrimentab to- 
engage in any fatiguing ſtudy. To force the mind to exert itſelf, in 
vemembrance, invention, or profound inquiry, at a time when 
both mind and body are inelinahle to reſt, is likely. to be attended. 
with bad conſequences: and therefore, unleſs - when neceſſary, 
ought not to be attempted. After dinner, a, ſtudious. man; may. 
converſe, or ſaunter in the fields, or read an amuſing, hook, or en- 
tertain himſelf. (as Milton is ſaid to have done) with muſick; but 
he will do well to refrain from every laborious exerciſe, | both men- 
tal and corpareal, till digeſtion be: pretty far mee, —— 
rits begin to regain their onted alacrit . N | 
6. While we are committing: any thing: to e it may is. 
5 profitable ton Tyeak ſlowly, and with propriety, and to ſpeak: 
aloud, For. . Attention will be fixed; an an appeal made ta 
| two 
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wwo ſenſes at che fame time, 1 no habits contracted of faulty 
mme 

7. It has been Abel ede; _ a dents mould 35 — 
With each particular word of what we get by heart; or whether 
it may not be ſufficient, if we remember the whole meaning, and 
the greater part of the expreſſion. The former may perhaps be 
thought unneceſſary; and yet 1 believe it is the beſt method, for 
thoſe who would acquire che talent of exact remembrance. Vet 1 
do not propoſe this as a rule without exception: for there is rea- 
ſon to fear, that ſome Memories are by no means equal to ſuch a 
taſk. But, on the other hand, let us bear this in mind, that the 
more we indulge Memory, or any other faculty, in habits of in- 
dolence, the more difficult it will be for us to improve it to that 
_ Bw of vigour,” whereof nature may have made it capable. 

8. Let us never, by ſtudy of any kind, overload Memory, « or 
overſtram our faculties; for this would bring diſcouragement, in- 
capacity, and bad health. We ought to begin with Ford taſks, and 
advance by degrees to ſuch as are more difficult. A clergyman, a 
particular friend of mine, has often told me, that, when he com- 
menced preacher, it was the labour of many days to get his ſermon 
by heart.; but that, by long practice, he has now improved his 
| Memory t to ſuch a pitch, that he can, by two hours application, 
Rx one in his mind fo effectually, as to be able to recite it in pub- 
lick, without the change, omiſſion, or tranſpoſition, of the ſmalleſt 
word. To me this fact ſeems extraordinary; for 1 am certain of 
| its truth: but 1 learn from it, that, by patience and long practice, 
much may be done for the improvement of our nature, and that 
none of our faculties are more improveable than "Memory. What 
toil- and. perſeverance, in cultivatin g the bodily powers, muſt 3 it re- 
quire, to qualify the tumbler for thoſe feats of actiyity, with which 


be. aſtoniſhes mankind! When we firſt ſee them, we can hardly 
8 believe 
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believe our eyes: he ſeems | to perform what till, now we thought 
impoſſible. Were we to take equal pains in the improvement of 
our intellectual and moral nature, which are ſurely not leſs ſuſ- 


ceptible of cultiyation, Who can tell to what heights of ebe 


and of happineſs, e might at length ariſe! 1 
9. The diſcourſe which we would get by heart we muſt. under- 


ſtand, not only in general (for that we cannot fail to do, if we 


compoſe it) but in every ſentence, and in every word. And if 


there be in it any word, or ſentence, which is not ſufficiently clear, 


let us either make it clear, or expunge it. There are certain quo- 
tations from Scripture, and other theological phraſes, which in 
compoſing ſermons almoſt every preacher makes uſe of, though 
every one is not at pains to aſcertain their ſignification: and it 
often happens, eſpecially in our firſt attempts at writing, that we 
think ourſelves perfectly ſkilled both in expreſſions, and in doc- 
trines, which yet we underſtand very little, It is therefore i incum- 
bent on us, for the benefit of our readers and hearers, as well; 


ourſelves, and in order to improve our underſtanding, as well as to 


facilitate remembrance, that we examine our own. meaning with 


the moſt critical exactneſs. If a diſcourſe, or any part of it, be 


ſuch as we ſhould find it impoſſible to give a ſuramary of; if any 
ſentence appear to be inſerted, rather for the Purpoſe of lengthen- 
ing the paragraph, than of illuſtrating the thought, or rather to 


improve the ſound, than to clear up the ſubject; if any word or 


paſſage can be ſpared, without taking away from the emphaſis, or 


the connection: — theſe are all ſymptoms of-1 inaccuracy; and ought 5 


to put us upon re-conſidering what we have written, and making 
we neceſſary amendments, before we begin to commit it to Me- 
mory. For we may be aſſured, that this exerciſe will be more or 
leſs difficult,- according as the diſcourſe is leſs or more free rom 
inaccuracy, obſcurity, and redundance, VVV 
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| Laſtly, uyhile engaged in this work; let us encourage nente 


paſſions, as hope of ſucceſs and improvement, and a ſenſe of the 
value of a cultivated Memory, and of the importance of that which it 


is our ambition to remember. Light ſpirits are favourable to every 
ſort of exertion; but a deſponding mind is generally unſucceſsful. 
And here, it may not, perhaps, be improper to make a fevr 
remarks on the expediency of pronouncing Sermons from Memory: * 
and I make them the more willingly, becauſe what J have to ſay 
on this head may be comfortable to thoſe young men, whoſe Me- 
mory, like my own, inclines rather to weakneſs, than to ſtrength. - 
Firſt, then, it can admit of no doubt, that every publick ſpeaker 
and teacher ou ght to be able to ſpeak from Memory, or even 
without premeditation, as the circumſtances, may. require ; and 
ſhould, therefore, now and then practiſe extemporary ſpeaking, 
and ſtudy to acquire A readineſs of apprehenſion and a command of 


words, and take every prudent method he « can think of, for i im- 


provi ng Remembrance. e 
1 Secondly, They whoſe "faculties a are e uncommonly ſuſceptible ; ; 
Who can retain a Sermon after once or twice reading it; or 
who, like the gentleman above-mentioned, can commit one to 
Memory in two or three hours, may, at all times, or as often as 
they choole, preach without notes; eſpecially, If they. have con- 
fidence in their Recollection, and can diveſt themſelves of anxiety. 
But many 1 men there Are, of good parts, 'who, from natural baſli- 
fulneſs, or from. bodily weakneſs, or from having been in danger 
of expoſing themſelves through a fudden failure of Memory, cannot 
depend on. their preſence of mind, or quickneſs of Recollection, 
when they. appear in publick ; though in the ordinary affairs of 
life they have no reaſon to complain of this faculty. Such perſons 
ought not to preach 1 without Papers. If they do, it will be injurious 
both to themſelves, and to their hearers, : To themſelves; ; by 
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Of MEMORY" AND IMAGINATION. Chap. HI. 
totmenting them wich Wolicitude, to the great prejudiee of their 


Health. And to their hHearers: becauſe the fear of forgetting will 


take off their attention from the management of their voice; the 
dotiſequence Whereof is, that they will ſpeak without that energy 
which impreſſes the meaning on the audience; and may, mores 
bver, contract bad habits of drawling, canting, heſitating, or quick 
Tpeaking ; which are all diſagreeable to rational hearers, and make 
every hearer inattentite; and the mb eloquent Sermon inſipid. 

"Thirdly, Thoſe preachers who, after much practice, cannot 


commit a diſcoutſe to Memory in Tels than'two days, (and this, 1. 


believe, is a common cafe) ſhould never in my opinion attempt it; 
except, perhaps, on extraordinary occaſions, when they may be 
obliged to ſpeak with eaſe and elegance, and yet have no opportunity 
of reading. "Two Uays every week are almoſt a third part of human 
life. And when one "conſiders, that the ſermons thus committed to 
Memory are forgotten as ſoon as delivered, which is alſo a common 
caſe, who would not regret ſuch a waſte of time? At this rate, 
of thirty years employed! in the miniſtry, there are almoſt ten con- 


Il 


ſumed, in what? in drudgery more laborious, and far mote un- 


profitable, tban that of a ſchoolboy ;—in loading the Memory 
with words, which are not remembered for three days together. 
Would not the Preacher have laid out thoſe years to better purpoſe, 


5 wad 


in giving « 9 to his publick diſcourles, or in other improving 


ſtadies ; - Or in viſiting and inſtructing the rieighbours ; or in agricul- 


ture, and the like liberal amuſements ?—Beſides, in theſe. circum- 
ſtances, a clergyman can never preach without Tong, preparation; 5 


| nor, af at any time his health ſhould fail, without a degree 0 I 


anxiety that may "be detrimental to both his wind and his body. 
Indeed, were Sermons that are pronounced from Nemory 


found to have a more powerful effect upon the hearer, than ſuch as 
are read, 1 mould not think this time he ltogetlter 168. But, if tlie 


Preacher 
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preaelien have learned: to read well (which he may, and ouglit to 
du and iſt he/ weite what he las to. ſay witli that diſtinẽtneſs which: 
is here recommended, and prepare himſelf for the publick exhibition 
byrſeve rale pniuate rehearſals at home, I am inclined! to think, that 
ha will pronounte with more compoſure and ſelf- command and 
veitwan/ energy moret becoming the pulpit, than af. he were to ſpeak 
from Recollection. For, in the one caſe, his mind is at eaſe, and: 
he has nothing to do, but to pronounce: in the other, he pro- 
nounces: and recollests: at the ſame time; and is, beſides, liable to 
miſtakes amd: fnilures of Memory, and, if his nerves are not un- 
cammanlyi ſtrong; ta ocraſional fits: of ſblicitude. Why does a mu- 
ſiaian: elieeſe to play. by book even the muſicle that he remembers? 
iI ie, bequſe; by taking in, vüth one glance of his eye, a number ar 
contiguous notes, his mind is abxays. diſengaged, and heꝛis every 
where the: better: prepared: fÞr-introducingi the: expreſſive touches, 
and other neceſſary omamemnts. In like manner, a good reader 
will, if I miſtake nor read more emphatically and with greater 
elegance, what he: ſbes beforr him, and is: well acquainted with, 
than che can: pronounce Hat: ĩs ſuggeſted by cuntinual Recollection; 
prom on the ee enen, he a 
length. ae 
» AS coithe eff PR Rt che 1. en FAR by my own 
feelings, and truſt: to the declaration of many perſons of candour 
and ſenſibility, I muſt: ſay, that᷑ Sermons in the mouth of a good 
reader have a: more powerful energy, than thoſe that are ſpoken. 
vrthout book. The pathos may be leſs vehement, perhaps, but it: 
is more ſolemn; and ſeems better adapted to: the place, and to ther 
ſubject. Preachers, indeed, there are; who lay claim to extraordi- 
nary gifts, and pretend to ſpeak from ſupernatural impulſe : and: 
there are hearers; who give them credit for this; and think, that: 
what 1s written, and read to them, has too much the air of mere 
| SY OY 1 „ human. 
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human doctrine. But ſuch, a conceit is of no ac 
inquiry; for it only proves, that the preacher is van, and - 
people ignorant. eee ebe nn 51 „ Sine 
But the oratots of Greece and Rome ſpoe from Memory zun 
ſtage - players do the ſame; and] ſenators, in debate and:laviyersy” 
in their pleadings, would make a; deſpicable. figure, if they 
to read what they have to lay. This plea has been urge by men 
of ſenſe, and deſerves to be conſide re.. Hiatt on | 
1. The orators of Greece and Rome, in the forum, in'theſenate;: 
and before the judges, ſpoke, with à view to determine their 
hearers to ſome immediate reſolution; and, if they gained this end, 
were not ſolicitous, whether it was by means of fair reaſoning o 
of ſophiſtry; by ſwaying the judgment, or inflaming the paſſions 
by giving uſeful information, that might be followed with laſting» 
advantage, or by throwing out what had only plauſibility enough 
to produce momentary conſequences. It was, therefore, neceſſary; 
that, by the promptneſs of their eloquence; they ſhould impreſß 
the hearers with a high opinion of their wiſdom; ſhould: deliver 
their harangues with that vehemence, and thoſe varieties of geſture, 
which command attention and applauſe; and ſhiould have their 
eye continually upon their audiencę, to obſerve the effects of what 
was ſaid, that they might know how / to change their bene 
manner of addreſs; according to the eircumſtan ce. 
How different are the views; and, therefore, how different 
ought the eloquence to be, of the Chriſtian Divine! He ſpeaks 
the truth, and that only; in order to inſtruct his people in matters, 
which they and he know to be of everlaſting concern, and to 
eſtabliſh in them not momentary,” but permanent principles, of 
piety and benevolence. His doctrines are all ſuppoſed: to be col- 
lected with! caution from the unerring word of God. Ie is re 


wen not only to ſpeak with get and ſoberneſs, but alſo to 
„ VöV'l fl be 
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be ſober and modeſt; not to overpower with vehemence, far leſs 

to dazzle with ſophiſtry, but to prevail by motives urged in meek- 
neſs, and to perſuade by arguments founded in right reaſon. His 
aim is, to direct their attention, not to himſelf, but to God and 
their duty; not to court applauſe as an orator, but to do good to 
the ſouls of men, and ſet them an example of that humility, con- 
trition, and pious hope, which become a man, a ſinner, and a 
chriſtian. In a word, if he have a right ſenſe of the importance 
of his function, and of what it is incumbent on him to ſay, and to 
do, a peculiar ſeriouſneſs, ſimplicity, and unaſpiring dignity, will 
purify his ſtyle, modulate his voice, and characteriſe his whole 


deportment. To read his diſcourſe may, therefore, be graceful in 


him; though in the Greek or Roman orator, it muſt have been 
abſurd, and even impoſſible. 
l hope it will not be thought 8 in a 88 to have 
ſaid ſo much on the elocution of the pulpit. It is a matter in 
Which I am intereſted, as well as others: and I have not affirmed 
any thing concerning it, but what I know to be warranted by reaſon - 
and Scripture... Let me confeſs, however, that the ſketch here offered 
is not the effect of inveſtigation merely: it is a copy taken from the 
life. And they who have had the happineſs to obſerve, and to feel, 
that ſublime and apoſtolick ſimplicity, and that mild, though com- 
manding energy, which diſtinguiſh both the compoſition, and the 
pronunciation, of a Hurd and a Porteus * s wall be at no leſs to 
NY the originals. 
The buſineſs of the player is, not to inſtruct the audience, ö 
or = to ſpeak what he thinks; but to perform a part which is 
avowedly fictitious, and to pleaſe by imitating nature. He muſt 
aſſume a variety of paſſions, joy, ſorrow, love, hatred, contempt, 
admiration, anger, Jealouſy, deſpair ; and ſpeak 11 act accord - 


# Now Biſhops of Worceſter and Cheſter, | 
„ „ ingly. 
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ingly. It is his intereſt, to- be admired, for his voice; motion, 
ſhape, eyes, and features, for his power of ſuppreſſing the 


emotions he feels, and of counterfeiting thoſe he does not feel. 
Nay, I am ſorry to ſay, but it is true; that, upon the modern ſtage, 
one player muſt ſometimes: put on airs of debauchery, irreligion; 

and impudence, which his foul. abhors ; and another muſt utter 
ſentiments of innocence and honour, which in him all the world: 


knows to be groſs hypocriſy; Indeed, no two profeſſions on eartli 
differ more widely, than thoſe of a chriſtian miniſter. and a player 2 


and as the compoſure and humility of the pulpit would be intolerable 


on the ſtage, theatrical vociferation and geſture muſt be equally ſo: 
in the pulpit. In regard, therefore, to: modes of pronunciation. 


and- publick behaviour,. nothing can be. more abſurd, than to e 


Poſe the one as a pattern to the other.. © 5 
Beſides, let it. be remembered, that the player' s Memory is not 
burdened with a long continued oration; and is, moreover, affiſted: 
from time to time by a prompter; when is always ready to fuggeſt” 
what he is to ſay or do, if he himſelf ſhould be at a loſs: that the. 


part which others bear in the dialogue ſerves to remind him of 


his own : . and that, during the performance; there. are intervals of 


reſt, in which he may have recourſe to his papers, and refreſh his 
| Memory. To. fay, therefore, that a preacher muſt ſpeak. without 
book, becauſe a player does ſo, is ſurely unreaſonable ; unleſs you. 
are willing to allow prompters, and pauſes, and intervals of recol- 
lection, to the former, as well as to the latter; which, as the one. 
cannot diſpenſe with, the other will never demand. 

3. The caſe of ſenators in debate, and of lawyers in their plead - 
ings, is equally foreign, from the preſent purpdſe. It is their am- 
bition, not only to vindicate their own ſentiments or party, but allo. 


to confute whatever may be urged on the other ſide. To commit 


a diſcourſe to Memory, is not the preparation that will fit them for 


ſuch a taſk ; becauſe it muſt often be impoſſible for them to foreſee 
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_ with certainty, what topicks it may be requiſite to inſiſt upon. It 
is by a perfect knowledge of the ſubject in queſtion, and of the 
laws of his country, and by talents for extemporary ſpeaking, de- 
rived from nature and improved by habit, that the lawyer, and the 
ſenator, is enabled to acquit himſelf with honour in his pablick 
Appearances. And, of multitudes whoſe intereſt it would be to 
excel in this way, how few are ever able to riſe to diſtinction! 
In our two houſes of Parliament, there are about ſeven hundred 
and eighty members; who, from their rank and education, muſt 
be conſidered as men of the higheſt accompliſhments ; and yet the 
good ſpeakers in this aſſembly, the moſt auguſt in the world, are 
not very numerous: a proof, that the mode of ſpeaking, which 
there commands attention, is a talent not often met with, even 
among the moſt enlightened of mankind. Now clergymen muſt 
appear in publick every Sunday, prepared to inſtruct the people 
in their duty, and to advance nothing but what they are ſuppoſed 
to have ſeriouſly examined beforehand, and found to be agreeable 
to reaſon and revelation. They have no oppoſition to combat 
by extemporary arguments ; and they are, and ought to be, 
accountable to the church, if they aſſert any thing repugnant to 
ſound doctrine. But ſenators and lawyers are allowed the greateſt 
freedom of ſpeech ; and, if they keep within the bounds of decency, 
are not reſponſible for what they may der in behalf of their <aukt, 
or party. 

In Italy and France, ſermons are e generally 3 without 
notes. But they are at the ſame time accompanied with much thea- 
trical geſture ; and the conſequence is, that the people conſider 
them rather as an amuſement, than as a part of the church-ſervice. 
In England, the eſtabliſhed clergy do for the moſt part read their 
ſermons ; and England has produced a greater number of good 
preachers, than any other country in Europe. 
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Remarks on the Memory of Brutes,—lInferences... 


I SHALL now make a few en on the Memory of Brutes. 
That many of them have this faculty, is undeniable. We find, 

that whelps, as well as children, once burned, avoid the fire; and 
that horſes, oxen, and dogs, and many other animals, not only 
have their knowledge of nature enlarged by experience, but alſo 
derive from man various arts and habits, whereby they become 
uſeful to him, in war, hunting, agriculture, and other employ- 

ments. Moſt of theſe creatures know their felſows, and keepers : 

nay dogs and horſes learn to do certain things, on hearing certain 
words articulated, Beagles obey the voice of the hunter, and pur- 

ſue, or deſiſt from purſuit, as he commands; and the war-horſe 
is acquainted, not only with the voice of his rider, but alſo with the 
fummons of the drum and trumpet ; as hunting-courſers are, with 
the opening of the hounds, and the ſound of the horn. Goats, 
| "ſheep, and oxen, and even poultry, of their own accord, repair in 
the evening to their homes: parrots acquire the habit of uttering 
words; and ſinging birds, of modulating tunes: and bees, after 
an excurfion of ſeveral miles (as naturaliſts afflrm) return, each to: 
her hive ; nor does it appear that they miſtake another for their own, 

even where many are ſanding contiguous. | Lions ſpare: him who 
attends them, when they would tear in pieres every thing elſe: 

doves fly to the window where they have been fed; and the ele- 

phant is ſaid to poſſeſs a degree of remembrance-not many removes 
from rationality. T might mention too the dog of Ulyſſes, who: 
knew his maſter after twenty years ee 5 for the Kory is. 
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| probable; though it may not be true: as well as what is recorded 


in Aulus 'Gellius, of Androclus and his lion , who, having 
received mutual civilities from each other in the deſarts of Africa, 
. renewed their acquaintance when they met in the circus at Rome, 
and were inſeparable companions ever after. That the inhabitants 
of the water have Memory, we cannot doubt, if we believe, what 
Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, Bernier, in his account of Indoſtan, 
and Martial, in ſome of his epigrams $, have mentioned, of fiſhes 
kept in ponds, that had learned to appear in order to be fed, when 
"called by their reſpective names. Whether ſhellfiſhes, and ſnails,. © 
and worms; and: other torpid animals, have at. any time 112 5 
A of Memory, I am not able to determine. 
In ſome particulars requiſite to the preſervation of brutes:” in⸗ 
inet ſeems to ſuperſede the neceſſity of Remembranoe. Young. 
bees, oni the firſt trialiʒ extract honey from flowers; and: faſhion - 
their combs, as ſkilfully as the oldeſt; and the ſame thing may be 


remarked of birds building their neſts ;. and: of brute animals, in 


general, adopting, when full grown, the. voice and the: manner of 


life, which nature has appropriated to the ſpecies. Some late au- 


thors pretend, that birds: learn to ſing; from their. parents; and 


that a lark, for example, which had never heard the lark's ſong, 


would never ſing it. But this I cannot admit, becauſe my. expe- 
rience leads to a- different concluſion ;: though I allow, that many 
animals have the: power of imitating,. by their voice, thoſe of an- 


other ſpecies. If; this theory be juſt; then a bird gets its note, as 
a man does his mother-tongue, by hearing it; and, therefore, the 


ſongs of individual birds will be as various nearly, as: the languages 
of individual men; ſo that the larks of France would have one 
ſort of er thoſe of: n another, wml of! Ragland a third. 


27 
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ILwould as ſoon believe, that a dog, which had never heard any 
other voice, than that of a man, or of a ſwine, would not bark, 
but ſpeak, or grunt.— Man is taught by experience, what is fit to 
be eaten, or to be drank. But brutes ſeem to know this by inſtinct. 
The mariner, who lands in a deſert iſland, is cautious of taſting 
auch unknown fruits, as are not marked by the pecking of birds. 
Dogs; and other animals, may be poiſoned by the ſuperiour craft 
of men; but leave them to themſelves, and they are ſeldom in 
danger of taking what is hurtful, though they ſometimes ſuffer 
from ſwalloing tao much of what is good. And ſome of theſe 
creatures, when their health is diſordered, are 3 by inſtinẽt 
to the proper medicine. 
Wichaut Memory, brutes would be 3 of diſcipline and 
* their ſtrength, ſagacity, and ſwiftneſs, would be in a great 
meaſure unſerviceable to man. Nor would their natural inſtincts 
guard them ſufficiently againſt the dangers they are expoſed to, 
from one another, and from things inanimate. Memory is alſo 
to them, as tous, à ſource of pleaſure. For to this in part muſt 
be owing the ſatisfaction that many of them take, in the com- 
pany of their fellows, in the friendſhip of man, and in the care of 
their offspring; of Which - laſt, however, their love and remem- 
brance laſt no longer, than is neceſſary to the preſervation of the 
young. But ſuch joys, as we derive, from the idea of danger 
eſcaped, of oppoſition vanquiſhed, or of pleaſure formerly poſſeſſed, 
ſeem peculiar te rational nature, and not within the ſphere of the 
inferiour creation: for to produce them, not only Memory but 
alſo conſciouſneſs and recollection are neceſſary. Brutes are en- 
groſſed, chiefly or only, with what-is preſent: their Memory being 
rather a neceſlary and anſtantaneous ſuggeſtion; than a comunuetior 
voluntary act. For the ſorrow, that a dog feels for the loſs of his 
N a com for that of her calf, and a horſe for that of this 
D ns companion, 


companion, 18 nothing more perhaps, thougli it may continue for 
ſome time, than an unecaſineſs arifing frottr the? ſenſe of a preſent 
want. We can hardly ſuppoſe; that any thing thetf paſſes in the 
animal; ſinvilar to what we experience: when we revolve the idea 
of a depurted friend. In # word, I do not find ſufficient ground 
to believe, that they are capable of Recollection; of active Remem- 
| —_— for this ĩimplies the faculty of attending to, and arranging, 
the thoughts of ones oN mind; a power, which; as was former 10 
nn the brutes have either not at all, or very imperfectly. 
Vet, let me not be quite poſitive in this affirmation- Some of 
the more ſagacious animals, as horſes, dogs, foxes; and elephants, 


have occaſionally' diſplayed a power of contrivance, which wwou/d- 


ſeem" tos requite. reflection, and a more perfect uſe of Memory, 
than I have hitherto allowed that they poſſeſs. When a rider has 
fallen from His horſe in a (deep: river: there have been inſtances 
of that noble creature taking. held with his tecth, and dragging. 
him alive to:land/by the ſkirts of the coat. And let me here, for 


the honour: of another noble creature, mention a fact, which was 
never before recorded; and which happened not many years ago 
within a few miles of Aberdeen. — As a gentleman was walking 
acroſs the Dee, when it was frozen, the ice gave way in the middle 


of the river, and down he ſunk ; but kept himſelf from being car- 
ried away in the current, by graſping his gun, which had fallen 
athwart tlie opening. A dog, who attended him, after many 
fruitleſs attempts to reſcue his maſter, ran to a neighbouring 
village, and took hold of the coat of the firſt perſon he met. The 


dog regarded him with a look. ſo kind and ſo ſignificant; and en- 

deavoured to pull him along with ſo gentle a violence, that he 

began te think there might be ſomething extraordinary in the cafe, 
and ſuffered himſelf to be conducted by the animal; who brought 
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man was alarmed, and: would have diſengaged: himſelf: but the 
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1,would ds ſoon believe, that a dog, vhich had never beard any 
other voice, than that af a man, or of a ſwine;' would not bark, 
but ſpeak, or grunt.—Man is taught by experience, "what is fit to 
be eaten, or to be drank. But brutes ſeem to know: this by inſtinct. 
The mariner, who lands in a deſert iſland, is cautious of taſting 
auch unknown fruits, as are not marked by the pecking of birds. 
Dogs, and other aninials, may be poiſoned by the ſuperiour craft 
of men; but leave them to themſelves, and they are ſeldom in 
danger of taking what is hurtful, though they ſometimes ſuffer 
from (allowing tas much of what is good. And ſome of theſe 
creatures, when their N ere are Areted by en 
to the proper medicine. 
Withaut Memory, PROT bs 3 diſcipline and 
* their ſtrength, ſagacity, and ſwiftneſs, would be in a great 
meaſure unſerviceahle to man. Nor would their natural inſtincts 
guard them ſufficiently againſt the dangers they are expoſed to, 
from one another, and from things inanimate. Memory is alſo 
to them, as tous, à ſouree of pleaſure, For to this in part muſt 
be owing the ſatisfaction that many of them take, in the com- 
2 their fellows, in the friendſhip of man,; and in the care of 
_ "their offspring; of which laſt, however, their love and remem- 
brance laſt no longer, than is neceſſary to the preſervation of the 
young. But ſuch joys, as we derive, from the: idea of danger 
eſcaped, of oppoſition vanquifhed; or of pleaſure formerly poſſeſſed, 
ſeem peculiar te rational nature, and not within the ſphete ofithe 
inferiour creation: for to produce them, not only Memory but 
alſo conſciouſneſs and recollection are neceſſary. Brutes are on- 
groſſed, chiefly or only, with what-is preſent : their Memory being 
rather a neceflary and ãnſtantaneous ſuggeſtion; than a cominuetior 
voluntary act. For the ſorrow, that a dog feels for the loſs of his 
e a cow. for that of her calf, and' a horſe for that of this 
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eortipaition; is nothing more perhaps, though'it may continue for 
ſome time, than an uneaſineſt ariſing from thie ſenſe of a preſent 
want. We can hardly ſuppoſe; that any thing.thetf paſſes in the 
animal, finvilar to what we experience: when we revolve the idea 
of a depurted friend. In à word, I do not find ſuffixient ground 
to believe, that they are capable of RecolleQtion; of active Remem- 
brance; for this ĩimplies the faculty of attending to, and arranging, 
the thoughts of one son mind; a power, which; as was former ly 
n the brutes have either not at all, or very imperfectly. 
Vet, let me not be quite poſitive in this affirmation- Same of 
the more ſagacious animals, as horſes, dogs, foxes; and eleptiants, 
have occaſionally diſplayed a power of contrivance, which would- 
ſeem" tos requife reflection, and a more perfect uſe of Memory, 
than I'have-hitherto allowed that tliey poffeſs. Whiett a rider has 
fallen from His horſe in a deep river? there have been inſtances 
of that noble creature taking held with his teetli, and dragging: 
him alive to: land by the ſkirts of the coat. And let me here, for 
the honour of another noble creature, mention a fact, which was 
never before recorded; and which happened not many years ago 
within a few miles of Aberdeen. — As a gentleman was walking 
acrofs the Dee, hen it was frozen, the ice gave way in the middle 
of the river, and down he ſunk';. but kept himſelf from being car- 
ried away in the current, by graſping his gun, which had fallen 
athwart tlie opening. A dog, who attended him, after many 
fruitleſs attempts to reſcue his maſter, ran to a neighbourin g· 
village, and took hold of the coat of the firſt” perſon he met. The 
man was alarmed, and would have diſengaged himſelf: but the 
dog regarded him with a look. ſo kind and ſo ſignificant; and en- 
deavoured to pull him along with ſo gentle a violence, that he 
began to think there might be ſomething extraordinary in the cafe, 
* ſuffered himſelf to be conducted by the animal; who brought 
. him 
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'him to his maſter, in time to ſave his life 8. Was there not here, 
both Memory and Recollection, guided by experience, and by 


what in a human creature we ſhould not ſcruple to call good ſenſe? 


No: rather let us | fay, that here was an intarpoligon, of heaven 3. 
this e bee was las to qualify him for it "a a 8388 
impulſe. Here, certainly, was an event ſo uncommon, that from 
the known qualities of a dog no perſon would have expected it: 
and I know not, whether this animal ever e 11 of ee, 
nary ſagacity in any other inſtanſgqe. 

It is ſaid by Ariſtotle, and generally believed, that brats ts, 
dream, Lucretius deſcribes thoſe imperfect attempts at barking 
and running, which dogs are obſerved to make in their ſleep; and 
ſuppoſes, agreeably to the common opinion, that they are the 
effects of dreaming; and that the animal then imagines himſelf 
to be purſuing his prey, or attacking an enemy. But, whether 
this be really the caſe; or whether thoſe appearances may not be 
owing to ſome mechanical twitches of the nerves or muſeles, 
rendered by long exerciſe habitual, is a point on which nothing 


can be affirmed with certainty.—Infants a month old ſmile in their : 


ſleep: and I have heard good women remark, that the innocent 
babe is then favoured with ſome glorious viſion. But that a babe 
ſhould have viſions or dreams, before it has ideas, can hardly be 
imagined. This is probably the effect, not of thought, but of 
ſome bodily feeling, or merely of ſome tranſient contraction or 
expanſion of the muſcles. Certain it is, that no ſmiles are more 


* The perſon thus preſerved, whoſe name was Irvine, died about the year 1778, 
| His ftory has been much talked of in the neighbourhood.” I give it, as it was told by 
| himſelf to a relation of his, a gentleman of honour and learning, and my particular 

friend; from whom L had it, and who read and approved 1 this nn before it 
ent to preſs, 
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eee And Providence no Goubt intended them as à fort - 
of ſilent language to engage our dove; even as, by its cries, the 
infant is enabled to awaken our pity, and command our protection. 
« za is in ſome brutes accompanied with unaccountable 
cumſtances. When a horſe, an ox, or a goat, returns home of 
— from the paſture, it is not wonderful; deing an 
effect of Memory fimilar in all reſpects to what we experience in 
ourſelves. But when a bee, whoſe eyes from their extreme con- 
vexity cannot ſee a foot before them, returns to her hide from 4 
wide excurſion; or when a dog, that has been carried in a baſket 
thirty miles through a country which he never ſaw, finds his way 
a week after to His former dwelling, (of which 1 have known an 
inſtance) hat can we ſay, but that the ſmelt of theſe animals, 
or ſome other faculty unknown to us, recals to their Memory paſt 
perceptions; in a way that we cannot conceive!” Indeed, where 
there are perceptive powers different from, or more exquiſite than, 
any we enjoy; it is reaſonable to think, that there muſt be modes 
of remembrance equally ſürpaſſing our comprehenſion. And in 
bees, and dogs, and ſome other animals, there ſeem to be faculties, 
of the nature of ſmell, as far beyond ours in accuracy, as the in- 
formations conveyed by the fineſt mieroſeope are e to thioſs 
ve receive by the naked eye. 
Yet, with all the helps he derives from inlfinct, or from more 
acute organs of ſenſe, how inferiour is the Memory of the moſt 
intelligent brute to that of reaſonable beings ! The diſproportion is 
almaſt inſinite. Many of the irrational trĩbes are unſuſceptible of 
diſcipline: how narrow muſt the ſphere be of their remembrance! 
Even the moſtdacile ſoon reach the ſummit of improvement ; and , 
the arts, or rather the habits, attainable by them, and within the 
power of human induſtry to impreſs upon them, are very few. 
wen eos of 3 and of the powers of e 1 
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they are alſo deficient in the recollectiue faculty; without which we 
know how little our Memory would avail us: and all ſeem unable 
to follow even the ſhorteſt train of Gena. or attend to N thing | 
that does not affect the ſenſes. 1 
But of a human Memory, improved, ta no 5 | att i ; 
how vaſt is the comprehenſian |- With what an cndleſs multitude of 
thoughts is it ſupplied, by reflection, reading, and converlation, 
inlets of ideas denied to the inferiour animals and by an experience 
incomparably more diverſified than theirs, and withal ſo. modelled 
by our powers of arrangement and invention (which are allo pe- 
culiar to man) as to be far more uſeful in itſelf, and much more 
diſtinctly remembered Things natural; as animals, vegetables, 
minerals, foſſils, mountains and vallies; land and water; earth and 
heaven ; the ſun, moon, and ſtars, with their ſeveral appearances, 
motions, and periods; the atmoſphere and meteors, with all the 
viciſſitudes of weather: — things artificial ; as towns, fireets, houſes, 
highways, and machines, . with their various appendages.:—abſtract 
notions in regard to truth and. falſchood, beauty. and, deformity, 
virtue and vice, proportions in quantity and number, ”— 
commerce, and policy, whereof the brutes know nothing, and 

which are the chief materials of human converſation :—theſe are 
ſome of the general heads, under which may be arranged the ma- 
nifold treaſures of human Memory. And under each of theſe 
heads, what an infinity of individual things are comprehended !— 
Let a perſon, who has been as much in the world, as men of en- 
terpriſe commonly are, revolve in his mind, how many. human. 
creatures he has been, and- is, acquainted. with; how much he 
remembers of their features, ſhape, voice, fize, character, and 
ſentiments, of their relations, connections, and hiſtory: let him 
then think of thoſe men and women, whom he never ſaw, but has. 


heard and read of; and of the characters 1 may have ſeen exemplified: 
. in 
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. in plays, poems, int other fabulous writings: and will he not be 

amazed, that his Memory ſhould retain ſo many particulars relating 
to human creatures only; who yet, in the general diſtribution of 
human knowledge, do not perhaps form the moſt copious claſs of 
things? How numerous are the words even of one language! He, 
who is maſter of four, muſk be ſuppoſed to retain two hundred thou- 
ſand words at leaft, with all the different ways of applying them 
according to rule, and innumerable paſſages in books to illuſtrate 
their meaning. And that four languages do not exceed the capa- 
city of an ordinary man, will not be denied by thoſe, who be- 
lieve, with Pliny and N that Mithridates underſtood. two | 
and twenty. 

But who can reckon up, or even give a Karat. arrangement of 
all the objects, notions, and ideas, that one human mind may 
remember] And, is it not rematkable, and truly wonderful, that, 
the more an improved Memory retains, the greater is its capacity ? 
Was it ever ſaid, by any perſon of a found mind; My Memory has 
received all it can receive, and I never from this hour deſire to 
hear atiy new thing ?—Let us hence learn to ſet a proper value on 
the dignity of the human foul ; and to think- of its intellectual 
faculties as inexpreſſibly ſuperiour, both in kind and in degree, 
to thoſe of the animal world. If we be capable of endleſs improve- 
ment, (and what reaſon is there to believe that we are not?) ſurely 
our deſtination muſt be different from theirs ; for the Author of 
nature does nothing in vain: and an underſtanding, far more 
limited than that of man, would be ſufficient for all the purpoſes 
of a creature, whoſe dur: ation is circumſcribed by the term of an 
hundred years. Our minds, therefore, muſt have been deſtined 
for ſcenes of improvement more extenſive and glorious, tlian theſe 
below; and our being to comprehend periods more durable, than 
thoſe which are meaſured out by the ſun. This ſpeculation forms 
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a proof, by 1 the wiſer heathens were led to believe in the 


immortality of the ſoul. Thus reaſoned Tully, in the perſon of 


the elder Cato: Why ſhould 1 enlarge? ſays. he, ſince the 
« activity of the mind is ſo great; ſince it remembers ſo much. of 


e what is paſt, anticipates ſo wiſely, what is to come, and is capable 


8 of ſo many arts, ſciences, and inventions; of this I am per- 
« ſuaded, and thus I believe, that the in N of ſuch en- 


% dowments. cannot be mortal.“ 
Theſe reflections lead me to animbdvert; a little on tao 1 


| conceits of the modern philoſophy. The firſt is, that human facul- 
ties are ſo like thoſe, of other animals, that, if the. form of their 


bodies were but a little more ſimilar, we might characteriſe men, 
by calling them fagacious brutes; and brutes, by. laying, that they 
are. imperfect men. For the writers I allude to will hardly admit, 

that there. is: one. original faculty in the former, which is not in 
ſome degree in the latter; infinuating, that the, difference, where 
there is any, is owing rather to habits and experiences obtained 
by means of a more or leſs. exquiſite. formation of bodily organs, 
than to any thing eſſential. i in the frame of the mind. N ay, ſome 
have gone ſo far as to ſay, or at leaſt to make us ſuppoſe it is their 
belief, that man's primitive tate. was a ſtate of brutality ;. that i in 


it he enjoyed more health and happineſs than he does now; that he 


becomes the more imperfect, the more he deviates from the brutal 
character; and that, if he did as he ought to do, and as nature 


intended he ſhould, he would go naked, and on all four. —As long 
as men believe hiſtory and their ſenſes,” it will not be neceſſary to 


combat the latter part of this doctrine. Of the former I ſhall only 
ſay, Let thoſe acquieſce in it who can. He, who is ambitious to 
cam e with the beaſts, "wil not be much inclined to, 
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3 thing I write ;-and therefore E may; leave him to himſelf, —- 
Brutes, no doubt, as well as men, have the power of retaining 
paſt perceptions. but, after what has been ſaid, 1 preſume it will 
appear, that they who. compare this power, as it is in man, with 
what is called Memory in a brute, and diſcern. no eſſential difference, 
may as well find out, that gnats and. whales are the ſame ſort of 
animal, and that the hiſſing of a gooſe; i is an exact imitation of 
the thunder of a N üg Bent 


wx N £ 


abſurd. than > — former ; ; "though, on account 8 certain names- 
who. have patronized it, ſomewhat mo re reſpeable. If brutes 


| nns 
come. next to men in this i imaginary ſcale, ſure it cannot be ſaid 


7 
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ception and LR that we ot not; the frallow, for exam 5 
which can fly ; the dolphin, which can live. under water; and the 
bee, rhich can extract honey from flowers. g But 1 in eyery reſ pect 
wherein they can be compared, how far i 1s the rational nature 
above the irrational !- We. have ſeen, | that even. in regard. to. Me- 
mo ory, which is common. to both, the. diſtance. 1s: inconceivably 
great. What then ſhall we think of this diſtance, when we. conſider 
it with A. view to. thoſe. powers, which, form the glory, and indeed 
the diſtinguiſhing character of man; I mean, our capacities of 
ſpeech, invention, and ſcience, and thoſe particulars.) in our frame, 
that entitle, us. to the denomination. of moral, political,, and. re- 
ligious beings ? There i 1s. indeed. a: boundleſs variety in nature: 8 
and a ſcale gradually aſcending. might poſſibly be. traced: in. ſome 
claſſes of gh as an the 1 800 of gs which, helapg. to. dif- 
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But, how abfurd is it to talk of an univerſal ſcale of wing "when 


many of theſe things or ideas, that are mentioned as contiguous, are 
known to be ſeparated 'by intervals of infinite extent! For fuch we 
muſt ſuppoſe the interval to be, between exiſtence and nothing; 

between plants and animals; between a creature unconſcious and 
irrational, and ſuch a creature as man ; and, which i is {till more 


apparent, between the higheſt order of created things, and the 


ſupreme, independent, and infinitely perfect Being, who is, the 
Author of all. In a ſcale of beings, - or 4 ſeries of ideas, aid 
to riſe, one above another, by gradual aſcent, WE muſt imagine 
(if the words have any meanin 80 the contiguous beings « or ideas to 


have ſome qualities 3 in common, or at leaſt to have ſimilar qualities, 
differi ing, not fo muck in kind, as in degree. But in exiſtence, 


for example, what quality is there, which can be underſtood, ; in 


any degree, or in any kind, to belong to non · exiſtence ?. In 
what reſpect can that Which is not organized be ſaid to ap- 
proach to that which is; ; or dry, barren mould to reſemble the 
Fabricl of a vegetable? Again, animals have ſenſation; 3 plants ; 
have not: how can ſenſation, and the want of it, be conſidered 
as degrees of the ſame, or of | kindred qualities! Moreover, "man 
is capable of ſcience, and endowed with conſciouſneſs, and a moral 
principle: can he, then, be ſuppoſed, in theſe reſpects, to be 
elevated, one degree only, above animals, that are deftitute of a 
moral principle, and incapable of contemplation ? Or does the 


wealth of him who has no wealth (if I may fo ſpeak) bear any 


proportion to that of a rich man ? And, laſtly, is it poffible to 
imagine, that any created being, the moſt glorious that can be 
conceived, ſhould ever, after innumerable ages of improvement, 
approach within any diſtance leſs than n 85 nd e 


Eternal, and Self- exiſtent ereator? Is 5%. 10 l 
6 Humble 


* 


— 


Humble as we ought to be, under a ſenſe of our great and 
many imperfections, let us however entertain a right idea of 
human nature; remembering, that it was made in the 1 image of 
God, and that it 7 1s deffined for immortality. And, in all our 
inquiries, let it be our care, to guard againſt pre ee and yan. - 
matters of fact, and to plain and 


theory, and confine our views to 
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General Aceount of Imagination. | 


CCORDING to the common uſe of words, Iunginstion 
4X and Fancy are not perfectly ſynonymous. They are, in- 
deed, names for the ſame faculty; but the former ſeems to 
be applied to the more ſolemn, and the latter to the more trivial, 
exertions of it. A witty author is a man of lively Fancy; but a 
ſublime poet is ſaid to poſſeſs a vaſt Imagination. However, as 
theſe words are often, and by the - beſt writers, uſed 3 
nately, I ſhall not further diſtinguiſh them. 

In what reſpect Imagination and Memory 4 was wry 
explained. When we remember, we revolve or reviſe paſt per- 
ceptions, with a view to our experience of them, and to their 
reality, When we imagine, we conſider the notion or thought 
now preſent to the mind, ſimply as it is in itſelf, without any 
view to real exiſtence, or to paſt experience. Thoughts ſuggeſted 
by Memory may alſo be conſidered in this way: in, which caſe 
they become what, in the ſtyle of modern philoſophy, would be 
called Ideas of Imagination, Thus the features of a portrait, or 
of a perſon, whom I ſaw ſome time ago, may occur to my mind, 
and be for a while contemplated, without my conſidering, Whether 
I ever ſaw ſuch a thing before, or whether the idea be, or be not, a 
fiction of my own fancy. And ſometimes, there will remain in 
the mind the idea of a particular event, of which we cannot ſay, 


whether we learned it from information, or only dreamed of it. ey 


| a OF rFMAGINATION 73 
Addiſon, ſpeaking of ſight, in the four hundred ey chin 
paper of the Spectator, ' ſays, - “ that it is the faculty which fur- 
* niſhes the Imagination with its ideas ;” and, a little after, he 
adds, cee that we cannot have a ſingle image in the fancy, that 
e did not make its firſt entrance through the ſight.” —If by the 
term Inage he mean, what he elſewhere calls, and what is com- 
monly underſtood by the word, idea, it will follow, from this 
account, that men born blind, or who retain no Memory of light 
and colour, can have no Imagination. But this is not agreeable 
to fact. Lam particularly acquainted with a perſon *, who, having 
at the age of five months loſt his ſight by the ſmall pox, retains 
not the idea of any thing viſible; and is yet a good poet, philoſo- 
pher, and divine, and, in a word, a moſt ingenious, as well as a 
moſt worthy, man. He dreams too, as frequently as other people; 
and dreams are univerſally aſcribed to the fancy: and his writings 
prove, that he poſſeſſes, what every critick will allow to be, and 
what Addiſon himſelf would have called, a ſublime Imagination. 
Invention is by all philoſophers conſidered, as an operation of 
the ſame faculty, Now one may invent, and conſequently imagine, 
tunes, or ſentiments, which one never heard or ſaw; and which 
cannot be perceived by ght, till committed to writing. It would 
appear then, that Addiſon's uſe of the word in queſtion is rather 
too limited, when he. ſays, that ideas derived from ſight are the 
only objects of Imagination: which yet, perhaps, may have been 
the opinion of thoſe, who- firſt diſtinguiſhed this Apna of the 
mind by a name derived from the word image. 
Some authors define Imagination, The ſimple appreticaſibn * 
« corporeal objects when abſent.” But the common uſe of lan- 
. _ ' warrant a more nenne defitittion. The 
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anxiety of à miſer, and the remorſe of a murderer} are not dor- 
poreal objects; and yet may be imaginei by thoſe who never felt 
them. Shakeſpeare, who was neither a murderer nor a miſer, but 
on the contrary poſſeſſed a generous and benevolent” heart, has ex- 
preſſed theſe feelings in ſuch a manner, as will fatisfy "__ meow 
that his conception of them was equally juſt and lively. 1185 
In the language of modern philoſophy, the word mne 
ente to denote; firſt, the power of apprehending or eonceiving 
ideas, ſimply as they are in themſelves, without any view tb their 
reality: and ſecondly; the power of combining into new forms, or 
aſſemblages, thoſe thoughts, ideas, or notions, which we have 
derived from experience, or from information 
Theſe two powers, though diſtinguiſhable,'' are not eſſentially 
different. If one can apprehend, or imagine, a thing that one 
has ſeen, one may alſo imagine two or more ſuch things united 
ſo as to form what has nothing ſimilar to it in nature. 1 I. for 
example, have the idea of a dog's head and gh man's bolly, it i 
eaſy for me to imagine them united 1 in one and the ſame animal; 
to which my fancy can add wings, and horns, and cloven dat 
and as many odd appendages as you pleaſe. Theſe two faculties; 
therefore, of Simple Apprebenſion and Combination (as I ſhall take the | 
liberty to call them) are ſo nearly allied, that there can be no harm 
in referring both to the Imagination or F ancy. „ NIP On | 
That the nature of this Combining Power may Be the bei ut 
dlerſtood, I muſt remark, that philoſophers have divided our ideas; 
and other objects of perception, into Simple and Complex. A nw 
ple object is that which does not ſeem to conſiſt of parts that can 
be conceived ſeparate; as heat, cold, hunger, thirſt, &e. A com- 
plex object conſiſts. of parts or qualities, which are ſeparable, on 
may at leaſt be conceived as ſuch by the mind. The ſmalleſt grain 
of and. the minuteſt n of matter 1 ſenſe can perceive, is a 


complex 


* 
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carmplexizobjetto:ybrcauſe; it; conſiſts of parts that may be ſe- 
parated, and and is characterized by qualities, which it is poſſible 
to think of ur We each other, as figure, colour, — 
e ai en end eee eee eee ee eee 10 
Now all ſimple ideas, tis lll our notions of fimple objects 
are derived from experience; and cannot be deſeribed in words, fo 
as to be underſtood by thoſe who never perceived them. A man 
born deaf has no conception of ſound; nor he who is born 
blind, of light Or colour. . And if: we were to attempt to convey 
by deſeription- thoſe; ſimple ideas, to which nature has not opened 
an inlet by ſenſation, we ſhould labour as ineffectually, as did that 
philoſopher, who undertook to give 4 blind man a notion of 
ſcarlet... He told him, that it yielded a ſenſation at once lively 
and agreeable, that it was an emblem of courage, and ornamental 
to princes and great men; and, after ſpecifying ſome of its other 
qualities, aſked him, whether he had not now ſome idea of it. Yes, 
replied the other, Scarlet muſt be, from your , account, the likeſt | 
| thing i in the world to the ſound of a trumpet.— —Men born blind do, 
indeed, talk of things viſible, and often, with propriety. But this Y 
muſt be, either the effect of Memory, when they ſay of colours 
and light what they have heard ſaid hy others: : or ĩt muſt be with 
ſome figurative alluſion; as when they ſpeak. of having feen ſuch a a 
per ſon, or ſuch a bock, which, in their mouth, means no more, 
than their having been i in company, with the perſon, | or heard the 
book read. For of the peculiar ſenſations conveyed by fight 
they 1 muſt remain as ignor ant, as we are of the phenomena of a 
world of ſpirits.” Their dr eams, preſent them With nothing but | 
; different arrangements of thoſe ideas which they have acquire ed by 
means of the other four ſenſes. Even when they dream of light, 
which from their unhappy, "circumſtances it is natural they ſhould . 
| often a, 228 there is nothing Bo, ſo. 8 defire, they, ſtill 
MRO POW ORE 2 70 8 5 fancy, 
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fancy, that it is audible, or tangible; they never eam conceive what 
it really is. For the wildeſt of our dreams are ſo far conformable: 
to nature, as to be- wholly made up: of: thoſe fimple or complex 
notions of things, .wherewith experience has made us acquaimted. 
| Memory ſapples>the materials: all that fancy does in fleep, or can 
da, is variouſſy to arrange them, ſo as to form neu nee 
whereof ſome are leſs, and others more extravagant. 
Of the ſimpla or complex ideas derived from e 195 
mind; when awake as well as in ſleep, frames; as I obſerved al- 
ready, or may frame, innumerable afſemblages different from thoſe 
that really exiſt. He who has ſeen ivory and a mountain, may con- 
ceive: the colour; ſmoothneſs, and ſubſtance of the former, united 
with the ſhape and fize of the- latter; and ſo have a notion ud 
ivory mountain. The monſtrous Picture deſcribed by Horace, in 
the beginning of the Art of Poetry, with the head of a man, the 
neck of a horſe, feathers of different birds; limbs of different beaſts, 
and the tail of a fiſh, it is eaſy for us to conceive, | and, if we know 
a little of drawing, to make viſible in a picture.” In fact, nothing 
is more eaſy than to form new combi nations of this ſort: the 
great, and the difficult, buſineſs of invention is, to make them 
agreeable and uſeful, conſiſtent and natural. Yu 
This capacity of framing new aſſemblages is referred, a as oF aid 
before, to the Imagination. Memory preſents, nothing . to our 
view, but what we have actually perceived; ſo that a being en- 
dowed with Memory, but deſtitute of fancy, whatever knowledge | 
he might : acquire, would be incapable of i invention. For all! inyen- 
tion implies novelty ; z and that things or ideas are Pi | together, 
which were never ſo put together before. | 1 
And, that the powers of invention and remembrance are 
different; ſo as that a perſon may poſſeſs the one in a high, and 
the other 1 in a low degree, i 18 almoſt too obvious to require proof. 
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Shakeſpeare and Aaron Hill were poets, and men of genius. The 
latter was a traveller, and wrote the hiſtory of his travels, and 
had enjoyed, beſides, the advantage of a liberal education: the 
former had little learning, was never out of England, and paſſed a 
great part of his life in needy circumſtances. From this account 
one would think, that Hill muſt have poſſeſſed a greater fund of 
ideas, than Shakeſpeare: and that he had more knowlege of books, 
of countries, and of other things which occur in reading, admits 
of no doubt. But Hill's inventive talent was not extraordinary ; | 
we find little new in him; and we ſay, without impropriety, that 

he had no great powers of Imagination. Whereas Sh akeſpeare, 
with far leſs erudition, was in ſentiments and images incomparably 
more abundant; and has indeed diſplayed a variety of invention, 
as well as a knowlege of nature, that is almoſt without example.— 
We every day meet with perſons of good ſenſe and clear appt Port 
fion; who can diſtinctly tell a ſtory, or give an account of a book 
they have read, or of buſineſs they -have been engaged in; but 
whoſe converſation, though it beſpeaks a good Memory, ſhows tio: 
inventive talent. And others may be met with, who are witty and 
| humourous, and ſtrike out in their diſcourſe many new ideas, who- 
yet have no great ſtrength of Memory, and little of that clearneſs 
a head, Logon Is requiſite to fora a man of buſineſs. 
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. E human foul is eſſentially active; and none of, our faculties 
are more reſtleſs, than this of Imagination, which, operates. 


2 fleep, as well as when. we are awake. . While we liſten to a. 


diſcourſe, or read, a book, how often, in ſpite of all our care, does 
the fancy wander, and preſent thoughts quite different from 
thoſe we would keep in view ! That energy, which lays a reſtraint 
upon the fancy, by fixing the mind on one particular object, or 
ſet of objects, is called Attention: and moſt people know, that 
the continued exerciſe of it is accompanied with difficulty, and 
ſomething of intellectual wearineſs. Whereas, when, without 
attending to any one particular idea, we give full ſcope to our 
thoughts, and permit them to ſhift, as Imagination or accident 
ſhall determine, a ſtate of mind which is called a Reverie ; we are 
conſcious of ſomething like mental relaxation; while one idea 
brings in another, which gives way to a third, and that in its turn 
is ſucceeded by others; the mind ſeeming all along to be paſſive, 


and to exert as little authority over its thoughts; as the eye does 
over the perſons who paſs before it in the ſtreet. The ſucceſſion 


of theſe wandering ideas is often regulated by Memory; as when 


the particulars af a place we have ſeen, or = a conyerſation we 
RB 2 - babe 
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have yt paß in review before us. At other times, our 
thoughts have' leſs connection with reality, and follow each other 
in an order, in which, perhaps, they never appeared before. HE 
The ſame thing i is Obſervable in thoſe miſcellaneous converſations,” 
| that are confined to no one particular topick, but in which every 
perſon ſays what occurs to him, according as it is ſuggeſted by 
what had been ſaid by others. Here, though a variety of ſubjects, 
and a multitude of diſſimilar ideas, be introduced, yet we may 
for the moſt part trace out the relations that unite them. And 
this is ſo well known, that, if any thing be faid which appears 
to bear no relation to what went before, the audience are apt to 
take notice of it, and expect to be informed of the train of thinking, 
which could lead the ſpeaker to an, idea apparently ſo incon-. 
gruous.—1 have ſomewhere read or, heard, that, in the time of 
thoſe civil y wars which occaſioned the death of Charles the Firſt, 
when ſome of the King's adherents were diſcourſing of the evils, 
that threatened the royal party, one of them aſked, what was the 
value of A, Roman denarius, This queſtion feemed to be very. 
remote from the ſubject; and the company expreſſed their ſur- 
priſe, that a converſation of ſo great moment ſhould be interrupted 
by ſo unſeaſonable a query. The gentleman aſked pardon; and 
ſaid, he was led to it by a train of thoughts that had juſt then 
paſſed through his mind: that the fate of their unfortunate 
ſovereign ſeemed to him to reſemble that of our Saviour when 
betrayed into the hands of his enemies; and that this had made 
him think of Judas the traitor, and of the price paid for his 
d treachery, Which was thirty pieces of 5 or, as 1 luppoſed, 
thirty Roman denarir. 

When our thoughts follow one another in this manner, the 
tranſitions are often exceedingly quick; ſo that we ſhall be, this 
moment, ne of one thing, and, the next, of ſomething 


totally 
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totally. A And yet, perhaps, if we could recollect all the 


intermediate ideas, we ſhould find, that, though the firſt and tha 
laſt be very diſſimilar, thoſe that come next one another are all 
related. Julius Ceſar, for example, occurs to my mind. ( Upon | 
him I may, if I pleaſe, fix my attention for a while, without 
ſuffering fancy to wander to any thing e elſe. But, if i it is under no 

reſtr aint, a great variety of ideas. may. immediately. preſent them 
ſelves. Ceſar leads me to think of Gaul, perhaps, which b he con- 


quered. and of Britain, which he invaded; of the barharous ſtate 


in which he found the inhabitant ts of this iſland ; of ſavage life, 


in general, and the horrid practices that prevail ; in it, murder, 


rapine, human ſacrifices, and the eating 'of human fleſh, How 


different, I exclaim, is this abominable banquet, from. thoſe of 


the Hippomolgians celebrated by Homer, who lived on milk, and 


led a life of ſuch purity, that Jupiter took pleaſure in beholding 


it! Hence there is an eaſy tranſition to the golden age deſcribed 


by the poets, and to man's ſtate of innocence before the fall.— 


I fet out with Julius Ceſar, the moſt accompliſhed perſonage of an- 
tiquity; the next moment I was among cannibals, the diſgrace of 


human nature; and, immediately after, the peace and the plea- 
ſures of paradiſe were before me. Ideas more diſſimilar can hardly 


be imagined ; and yet, the contiguous links in this chain are To 


connected, that one may naturally lead to another. And, if 1 my | 


reverie were to continue, ten thouſand ideas might ariſe, equally 
diverſified, 'and yet mutually related. Des 


1.40 not ſay, that, of any number of ſucceſſive ideas, 1 is 
always a mutual affinity between thoſe Which are next to eac 
other. Fancy often is capricious, and preſents. combinations, that 


are unaccountably extravagant. And we may, no doubt, exchange ; 


2 any one thought for almoſt any other ; ; even as, by a ſudden, tur n. 


we may * our TS. iy, Þ inſtant to the ſouth, and the next to 
the 


Re 
8 
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the bead 3 Rat ih- more. natural, procedure,” and chat a 
requires tha leaſt effort, is, ig the latter caſe, to look at things as 
they — a and contiguous,:and, in the: former, to pals from 
one thought to others that bear a relation to tt 
inen, hen; chere is, for: che! ng part, à connection —— 
thoſe :igleas; that paſs; through, the mind it comes to bg a matter 
worthy:bf eur, to inguire into the nature of this connection; 
end ſee whether we dan trace ont any principles, whereby the 
ſecelBons or Aſſoęiation, of our ideas may appear to be regulated. 
Thaeſe principles: are, no doubt, many and variguß; nor will 1 
undertake, ag ſome have. done, to enumerate them all. Nor am 
I anxious, as ſome have been, to reduce them to two or three 
general ones, The more examples, of this Aſſociation that we 
attend to, the greater. number of aſſpeiating principles we ſhall 


probably: diſeover. But I confine; myſelf to a few particulars. 
1. One event or "gat, leads us to think of another that is Like \ it. 


We are often put in mind of an abſent friend, by. ſeeing a ſtranger 
who reſembles. him. Reſemblance, then, is one of thoſe aſſociating 
principles, that lead our thoughts from, one object to another. 
In other words, Ideas that are fimilar, or Meas to. by ech. are 
attractive of each other in our minds. 

Hence the origin of metaphor, ſimi FRET al legory,. and; thoſe 
other figures of rhetorick, that are founded in /7enefs ; multitudes 
of which occur, not nl in POR aud el good weites but alſo 


Re breeds diſſention a Fe a aul! 9 0 5 ; ak . 
indecent, unmannerly fellow, a brute. The fame. trope is uſed, 
in the way of commendation, when we call an innocent babe, a 
amb; a virtuous and beautiful perſon, an angels or merely in 
order to convey a lively idea; as. when, of a lean man it is faid, 
that he is nothing but ſkin and bone or of a tall wan, that be 
1142 x . | 1s 


* 
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2 —— And, in'apptfing chem; odr 
is led, from the perſon or thing we [peak 'of; to the ther 
— or thing whoſe name we make uſe of; on account of u Gig 
22 reſemblance between tliemmm lll. 
T0 talkmetiphorically! and illuſtrate our thovghts'in the w 
| of allegory ahd ſimilitude, is more common! than one would imüd- 
gine; not only with men of learning, but even with childreri and 
ſavages : and we are moſt apt to do ſo, when vr g vent to wa 
ſtrong emotion. The following ſeritence is \nat\iial 'enoiigh,” und 
not too refined for common dialogue; and yet / the firſt dlauſs is 
a metaphor, the ſecond a firdilivade,” and the würd an allegory. 
„ was thunderſtruck at the news; and ſtood for a time motion- 
less, like 4 ſtatue; but endeavoured to compoſe myſelf," by re⸗ 
*r flecting, that in the voyage of life calins and ſtorms do generally 
« ſucceed each other. Unlettered people, and nations "whoſe 
language is in à rude ſtate, have more frequent recourſe: to theſe 
figures, than perſons of a copious elocution. The dialect ef the 
vulgar abounds in proverbs, moſt of Which, as they apply them, 
are allegories or ſimilies. And the harangues of Indian chiefs, 
whereof ſpecimens appear from time to time in the newſpapers, 
are full of metaphor from beginning to end. This may-ſhow, 
how natural it is for the human mind; to aſſociate ſimilar ideas; 
or, to paſs, from one idea or object, to another that is Hke it. 

When the ſoul is occupied by any powerful paſſion, the thoughts | 
that ariſe in it are generally ſimilar to that paſſion, and tend to en- 
courage it. Is a man joyful? his thoughts do all partake of the 
gaiety of his heart; and melancholy ideas diſappear ſo totally, that 
he would find it no eaſy matter to recal them. Is he ſad ? he then 
ruminates upon pain and diſappointment, and the uncertainty of 
human things; upon n death, and the grave, and a thouſand other 


* * Anger, in like manner, | gives | the mind à ten- 
4. deency 
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deney io aſſbeiate the congenial · ideas of injury, reproach, and re- 

_ taliatigh as piety and benevolence call up the moſtdelightful images 

of felicity and vittue, the rewards of -the good, and the reforma- 

tion of the wicked, ſociety flouriſhing; and the whole univerſe united 
mee eee eee that, if we know a/perſon's character, 

ions that habitually prevail in him, we may gueſs, with 

——— in regard to the thoughts that would ariſe in his 

nun occaſion, that they would bear a reſembla 

his predominant temper. And thus it is, that poets are enabled 

to neee of characters; and to aſſign to every 

perſon, whom they may introduce as an agent in their fable, thoſe 
ſentiments, and that conduct, which . 

a perſon if he were to make his. e in real life, Af, then, 


we would keep uneaſy thoughts at « diſtance, we muſt; reps fa exery 
diſagreeable paſſion, . as anger. revenge, Auſpicion, and diſ- 
content; and cheriſh piety, humanity, forgi orgiveneſs, patience, and 


a lowly mind. For the latter bring along with them, ſweet and 
boothing ideas; as painful.choughts and miſery, are the inſeparable 
companions of the former. od tt ett nt be : events: aan 
2. Another ume iba. 2 Wen we feel 
Hilo cold we are more apt to think of food, gr, of heat, than 
of any thing elſe . The; influence of this law is obſervable even in 
ſleep. Our dreams: hen we are hungry or-thirſty, are all made 
up of eating or drinking or, rather, of attempts to eat or drink: 
for, as che appetite remains-. unallayed, the idea af complete gra- 
tification does not oor; hut we fancy, that the drink 1 is impure, 
ea baren gur nsch er hat ſomething elle continually 
abet Sappoint us, „ed tze 14 21 
In ſurveying al great pile of mins, is it not natural. to ſay, How 
changed is this place from what it once muſt have been! how 
<« doth the city ſit ſolitary; thiat was full of eee, while 
2 -itaizohs i M 2 8 our 
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odr eyes Uwelt;0n ede dene of-defolarionothar'ts How Before cler, 
to revo in our mind thoſe ideas of feſtivity, ſplendour, and buſy 
Reb which w6cohedive to haben been formerly realized ont the 
lame pot? W' ate told by Herddotus; thaty we erstes, from 
+ ft near the Helleſpont? wus taking a view of his vaſt army and 
y, and beheld-the fea corcred with His fipb, and the fibres and 
Plamis of Abydes fulb of men, he weßt to think that theſe mu- 
AR WOhld an- he dead wirtfin & Handel years v. The hemantey 
HORNE pleaſing; and it pleaſes als vn atem of the 
Cönratk. Ff ché aeclamatiens chat now rang” in his ers; ant 
the ackierty difplayed im theſe unnumbered varieties of motion chat 
were before His eyes, de mind of the Perfian king was led! by a 
-Hatdral Frantic, to tie opPoſite ideas ofteterhal reſt and filence: 


loud mot be I mutti; Plenfed vath lr dn works: of Taney, But ih 
fact we fich that Poets and other arxiſts, whoſe- aim is to gde 
Peafare;' ate afl tiidious" of it. Homer frequently. interrupts the 
Aefcriptich 6. 2 Save; Wich a fümilitode tikes from itil Wear 
from rural affairs: and in this he has been ihitated>by:facceeding 
poets; who have'wlſo;' after his example, n dhe contrivance of 
characters, oppoſed the vie lent c the gentle, the cumning to tlie 
generous, and the prsü v6the hamible;i and in the un gement 
of their fable; diverfhed events by / We urtifice 2 fint¼Qũueing a 
negotiation! after a Bütele * nigtltradcenthre After ala uf bußneſs, 
a feſtival after à ſtorm, 4 Teenie of jb after diRreſs Ant a Nitnpſe of 
domſtick tranquilfity in the mdſt oF tumuſt. On alt the otu- 
ions we are pleaſed Fl thb dariety; nd we Are Alf pede" with 
the oppoſition, becauſe it makes the variety tore "OBRPVHDIE> tid | 
Kirpriſtt, and” ifs that“ ef the Hull” mind, of 


r 1 Nur Hino Trordwimon vg eit; ef Bonnrla. 
rare ban. ' viqonq "2 ": Herpdptedib. vid Sym rf vito oft th 
270 8 N aſſociating 
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3 or paſſimg from one extreme to another. 
9 chmee have this further advantage in poetry, that, 
by counttracting, they mutually exerciſe, wer aur un- and occaſion 
a full dpa of the peeufiarities of each; ©! 14/5 -'- -- 

But the propenſity I ſpeak of is not at W W finda. 
When one is Happy, one is unwilling to think of miſery. And there- 
fbre; itwould'ſeem, that the inffuence of Contrariety, as an aſſoci- 
ating principle, is moſt powerful, hen the mind is actuated by 
ſome une motion. While we fuffer no inconvenience,” the ſoul is 
tranquil, and the fancy is not apt 70 wander beyond the preſent 
ſcerie· But ſblicitude and pain ſtimulate thought, and direct our 
view to thoſe things that ſeem to promiſe an adequate relief. We 
think'of coolieſs when panting under the heat of © a ſummer n. 8 


tha um 0 0 quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi. CE INK NATE 5 
f Side, et Ingenti ramorum Pretegat wb * 


But 15 extreme beat we ſhould probably th ink of extreme cold. 
When King John. is / tortured with the burning heat of a mortal 
poiſon, 8 hakfpeare” does not make him think of coolneſs, for 


wh 1 * ese! 


t Was not the proper contraſt to his Kenz. but bers in his 
mouth the following exclamation. . 1 ld 


8 . Poiſop'd,, ill fare! dead, and forſook, caſt of,” 3 es 4 
lan „And none of you will bid the winter come, e e 
To thruſt his ĩcy fingers in my man; ee e ny 
Nor let my kingdom s rivers take their cou cls 

Through my burn d boſom; nor ent cat the north... 
8 To make his bleak winds kiſs J parched lips. abb 245g 4? 


dn eomfert me with (un. 


iti en 5 1 hatg <7 


Nothing a fg Are, natural than the dia here! given to the 
imagination of the ſafferer : and in the poetical, or pindarick, 


Mane of the ſtyle, there is no more extravagance, than might. 
£14 \ be 


* 
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be n ham a perſon betrayed, and poiſoned, \franticks with 
pain, and in the agonies of death; © FEB is 75 "Oe + tee 
quainted, we are apt to paſs, by dee. to 
thoſe of the achoining places, of the perſons who live there, and 
of the eyents that are known to have happened in that neighbour- 
hood. Here the aſſociating principle is neither Reſemblance, nor 
Contrariety, but Contiguity, - Yitinity, or nearneſs of ſituation *. 
If there be not only Contiguity, but order, or ſyſtematick arrange 
ment, the Aſſociation will be peculiarly ſtrong: -" After ſeeing all 
ee e and lying fide by ſide; the idea of one 
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2 engen Vieiniy are-not fifty {ynonymous 3, the former being the higheſt 
degree of the latter; but it is not neceflary to be more explicit. — Perhaps, Yaanity in 
time ought alſo to have been mentioned as an aſſociating eireumſtance: as our minds 
are ſometimes led from one event to another that fell out about the ſume time. Yet 
I. think this does not commonly and naturally happen; unleſs where the ſucceſſive 
- -3deas are connected by ſome other Principle of Aſſociation. If, after hearing an event 
and the date of it, one were 26 ſabjein, | «© That puts me in mind of ſomething which : 
happened at the fame time, the company, if they were not mere ehr 
would be rather diſappointed, to find, that what was faid by the laſt ſpeaker was 
in any reſpect, but that of contemporarineſs, related to what had been faid by _— 
Take an example. Mr. J. So, Sir, as I was ſaying, I fell from my horſe in the 
© middle of the river; and the weather was very cold; it being the thirtieth of 
1 November.“ Mr. B. « Sir, 1 have reaſon to remember the thirtieth of that 
% month; for that was tlie date of my kittle daughter Jane's inoculatibn för the ſmall 
© pox,” Would not ſuch a connection be ſome hat ledicrous, from the tum of relation 
between the two events? Vet in time they might be cloſely related, to a day, or even to 
an hour. But if Mr. B. were to ſpeak thus: © Sir, i it is remarkable that, on the very 
4 day you mention, my little daughter narrowly eſcaped drowning 5. or, & | was i in as 
<< preat danger from fire, as you were from water j. the Aſſociation vuuld be allowed 
to be natural, from the re/emblance of the one event, or; from the eue of the 
other.— In matters of this kind, dates are not apt to take hold of the imagination, 
becauſe they are ſeldom important. Phaces ale viſible” things': and the images they 
r memory (fLapyde allowed the. expreſſion) ate Wenn 
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e een critic Alten of another; as if we had examined 


the entire ſkeleton; To an architect the fragment of a column con- 
veys a notion of the whole pillar ; and the outline of the ſhadow of a 
face which we know, is found to give a lively idea of all the features; 
The ſight of a place in which we have been happy or unhappy, 
renew s the thoughts and the feelings that we formerly experienced 
there, + With what rapture; after long abſerice, do we teviſit the 
haunts of ourichildhood, and early youth 1 A thouſand ideas, which 
had been for many years forgotten, now crowd upon the Tmagina- 
tion, and revive within us the gay paſſions of that romantick 
period. The ſume effect is produced, though perhaps in a fainter 
degree, when in a foreign land we talk of, or recollect, the place of 
our nativity. And from theſe, and other Aſſoeciations of à like 
nature, ariſes in part that moſt important principle, the love of 
our country; | whereof the chief objects are, our friends, and fellow- 
citizens, and the government that has fo. long protected us and 
our fathers; but in whick is alſo comprehended a fondneſs for the 
very fields and mountains, the vales, the rocks, and the rivers, 
which formed the ſcenery of our firſt amuſements and adventures. 
Mot perſons feel ſomething of this fondneſs : and thoſe who do 
not, may yet admit the reality of it, when they are told, that the 
natives of certain countries, when abroad in foreign parts, do 
ſometimes fall ſick; and even die, of a defire to reviſit their native 
land, The Swiſs were formerly ſo liable to this malady, that they 
diſtinguiſhed it by a particular name. The Scots, too, have ſufferec 
from it, And in general it has been thought, that the natives: of 
a mountainous region are more ſubject to this infirmity, than thoſe 
who have been born and bred in level countries. For precipices, 
rocks, and torrents, are durable things; and, being more- ſtriking 


to the fancy than any natural appearances in the plains; take faſter 
hold of the memory; and may therefore more frequently recur to 
6 1 | the 
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the abſent native, accompanied with an idea of the pleaſures 
formerly enjoyed in thoſe places, and with regret that he ig 
now removed to ſo. great a diſtance from them. To which we 
may add, that the daily contemplation; of the grand phenomena 
of nature, in a mountainous country, elevates, and contimhally 
exerciſes, the Imagination of the ſolitary inhabitant; one effect 

of which is, to give thoſe ſenſibilities: to the nervous ſyſtem, 
| which render the mind in a. peculiar. degree, ſuſceptible df id 
| thoughts, and, warm emotions. 400 e Ft 101 159d bes 
On entering a place conſecrated: to, xeligion,, ſerious minds :-are 
generally conſcious, of. deyout impreſſions ; the fartoutiding' ſcene 
recalling ſome of thoſe habits of thinking, which have been formed 
in this or in ſimilar places. And, for the lame reaſon, playhouſes 
5 and ball- rooms, and other places of publick diverſion, have a ten · 
deney to ſuggeſt thoughts of a different nature. Such is the effect 

. of... . Cuſtom, | and of Contiguity, conſidered | as een of 
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4: 7211 NG 5 "related as as cauſt and efett naturally ſuggeſt each 

other to the mind. When we think of the ſun, we can 
hardly avoid thinking of the influence of his beams: the notion of 
ſow, or of ice, brings along with it that of cold: the fight of 
a wound conveys an idea of the weapon that gave it, and of the 


pain that attends it. All men, and even children, have a propen- 


ſity to think of, and inquire into, the cauſe of any event that 


attracts their notice; ànd are continually forming conjectures in 


regard to the conſequences of their own, and other people's, conduct. 
The ſame mutual attraction takes place among thoſe objects 

and ideas, that are. ſuppoſed to ftand in the relation of Eſſect and 

Cauſe; even though in fact ti ey have no influence upon each 


other. The falling of ſalt; the clicking of that little inſet, which 


we call a death-watch ; the twinkling of a glow-worm ; ; the how - 
ing of a dog; or the ſhrick of an owl, have nothing to do with 


impending calamity : but to the ſuperſtitious, who regard them as 
omens, ſuggeſt that idea as effectually, as if they were known-to 


be the real cauſes, or the certain fore-runners, .of misfortune, 


It is therefore incumbent on thoſe, who ſuperintend education, 
to inſtil right notions into the young mind, and guard it againſt 
theſe, andthe like Aﬀociations ; which, notwithſtanding their ab- 
ſurdity, have often embittered human life, and even perverted mens 
ideas ef the Divine Providence. Superſtition is one of the worſt 
. . to 


— 
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rational piety, . and to ſound . philoſophy. . And this peculiar. evil 
attends thoſe forms of it which I now. allude. to; that one, is not 
always proof againſt their influence, even when one is ſatisfied 
chat they are unreaſonable. At the falling of ſalt, or at finding 
the number of perſons at table to be exactly thirteen, 1, have 
known people of good underſtanding. exceedingly. diſconcerted : 
who would yet acknowledge, that they believed i it was idle to take 
notice of ſuch a thing; but that, having once looked upon it as 
ominous, they could not, (GB, ſering, it, Herd therglalues. of ap- 
prehenſions.. 1 er e 
uy The ideas of 3 A* Gut (a5 Lorle) have 2 no 
* more to do with darkneſs than with light: Jet let but a fooliſh 
6c maid inculcate theſe often. on the mind of a child, and raiſe. 
e them chere together, poſſibly. he thall never. be able to ſeparate 
cc them again, ſolong as he lives: but darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards. 
cc bring along with. it thoſe frightful ideas. —LI will not ſay, that 
children, or that men, either may be, or ought to bez as free 
from fear by night, as by day: | darkneſs. and ſolitude ereate ſome 
degree of horror in every... minds,» and, where our eyes give no 
diſtinct information ef ſurrounding. objects, ue muſt he more ex- 
poſed to danger, than where we have he free uſe of all our faculties. 
But I ſay, with Locke, that the notion of ghoſts: or goblins ap- 
pearing in the dark is wholly artifieial;: being the effect of certain 
Aſſociations, formed in infancy, and founded on thoſe idle tales with 
which children are amuſed and tertiſed; and which, too often, even 
when they come to a right uſe of reaſon, continue to haunt them; 
and ſometimes, eſpecially 1 in bad. health, are attended with melan-- 
choly conſequences. Certain it is, that children who: never hear 
of ghoſts are never afraid of them. Is it not, then, a- matter of 
importande, to keep them ignorant of what. ſuperſtitious people 
beliexe in regard to theſe. idle tales? Addiſon juſtly remarks; that, 
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next to 4 good conſcience ' and clear judgement, the greateſt 
bleſſing in life is a ſound Imagination.” And he recommends piety, 
and rational habits of thinking, as the beſt preſervative againſt 
thoſe ünpertinent notins, . ep this faculty 1 is liable to be 
perverted. iin 
Io the ſame Gu nam katy,” to abſ urd Aﬀbociatiabs' formed in 
early life from falſe opinions concerning Cauſes and Effects, it is 
owing, that weak minds have annexed to certain Places the ideas 
of ſpirits, demons, and other dreadful beings. Hence churches 
and church-yards become objects of terror. And where a perſon 
has died, with circumſtances of peculiar diſtreſs, the place has 
been ſuppoſed to be haunted by his ghoſt. So prevalent in former 
times was this folly, that there was Hardly a large old houſe to be 
ſeen, which had not in ĩt two or three apartments that were be- 
lievect to be infeſted with troubled; or with evil ſpirits. Deſolate 
houſes, heaps of ruins, deep groves; the ſides of rivers, and monu- 
mental mounds of earth, or heaps of ſtones,. were avoided in tlie 
night by the aſtoniſhed peaſant ; as if 17 maden che abodes of 
robbers, or beaſts of prey... 8 

A young mind may be wowed out of rac Fails * therefore 
it is worth while to animadvert a little upon t them and ſhow, that, 


though the ſtories circulated concerning them were not altogether 


fabulous, it would not oe, chat chere is any thing ſupernatural 
in the taufe 


So much are we keculboities to the baſtle of active life, that pro- 
found ſilence alone ſtartles the Imagination, and, as many accurate 
obletvers-'of nature have remarked, is apt 9 produce fear . 
Silener//as elk us darknes, impkes forge * of danger; by 
intimating that we are at a ——2 1 in from the proteftion and other 
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comforts-of ſociety, —Befides; when the ſenſes have nothing to em- 
Ploy them, the mind is left (if I' may ſo ſpeak) a prey toits'own: 
thoughts; the Imagination becomes unmanageable; the nerves loſe 
their wonted: vigour; and now, the ſmalleſt ſound isgalarating, 
and the moſt common object appears to tHe eye diſtorted and dif- 
proportioned; nay we fancy that we ſee, and that we heir, chat 
exifts only in our own hmagination.- When the human fame is 
thus ptepared for the reception of extravagant ideas, the ſenſes art 
as eaſily impeſed' on, aa when one raves: in a fever: and then, if. 
we be inclined to ſuperſtition, and in eng progres ir 
who cam tell what may follow. 

Now in a large: and: uninhabited building; e's. chalk Sa 
ain may howl ; dgars and windows may clap'; the cabin 
ruſty hinges may be heard; a ſtone, or a bit of plaſter, may drop 
with ſome noiſe from the mouldering wall; the light of the moon. 
may gleam: unexpeRedly. through-a cranny, and, where it falls on 
the broken pavement, form an appearance not unlike a human 
face illuminsted, or 4 naked human body, which the peaſant; 
whoſe chance it is to fee it, may readlly miſtake for a ghoſt. or 
ſome. o ther tremendous being. In the forſaken: apartments of an 
old caſtle, rats and. jack dans may raiſe, an uproar, that ſhall ſeem 
to ſhake; the whale edifice, tc 0 the foundation, Piles of ruins, eſpe 
cialty when; ſurrounded ith, grecs, and underwood, give ſhelter to 
owls, and wild cats, and other creatures, whoſe ſcreaming; re- 
N 8 by echoes, may to the ſuperſtitious ear ſeem to be, as 
akſpeare. ſays, no mortal hufineſs, nor ne found; That the 

« earth ans.” In deep groves, by twilight, our viſion muſt be 
fo. indiſtinQ, - that a buſh, may, without enchantmenf, aſume the 
form of a or monſter; and the craſhing, of branches, toſſed 
by-the wind, or grated againſt one another, may ſound like groans 


«ad Rae had fide * (YE in a ſtill or in * ſtormy | 
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ante nee tn ſufficient to alarm thoſe, 

who would: rather tremble. at a prodigy, than inveſtigate a natural 
caule.;,a ſudden change, or increaſe of the wind, by ſwelling the 
roar of the. far-off torrent or by daſhing the waters in a new 
direQtion againſt rocks or hollow banks, may produce hoarſe and 
uncommon ſounds z. and the innocent gambols of a few otters have 

been known. to occaſion thoſe yells, which the vulgar of this- 
_ country miſtake for laughing or crying, and aſcribe to a certain 
goblin, who is ſuppoſed to dwell in the waters, i 
in drowning, the bewildered traveller. _ 

Theſe, and the like conſiderations, i duly l to, would 
overcame many of thate terrors that haunt the ignorant and the 
_ Ctedulons 3 reſtore ſoundneſs to the Imagination; and, as Perſius 
ſfiys, in his uſual rough bas expreſſive manner, pull the old 
© grandmother out of our entrails.” And the habit of encounter- 
ing ſuch imaginary terrors, and of being oſten alone in darkneſs, 
will greatly conduce to the ſame end. The ſpirit of free inquiry, 
too, is in this, as in all ocher reſpects, friendly to our naturt. By 
the glimmering of the moon, I have once and again betwid;” at 
midnight, the exact form of a man or woman, fitting fibent and 
motionleſs by my bedſide. ' Had I hid my head, without daring to 
look the apparition. in the face, I ſhould have paſſed the night in 
| horror, and riſen in the morning with the perſuaſion of having 
been a ghoſt. But, rouſing myſelf, and reſolving to find out the 
truth, I diſcovered, that it was nothing more, than the accidental 
diſpoſition of my clothes upon a chair. once I remember to have 
been alarmed at ſeeing, by the faint light of the dawn, a coffin 
lad out between my bed and the window. I ſtarted up; and re- 
collecting, that I had heard of ſuch things having been ſeen by 
others, I ſet myſelf to examine it, and found, that it was only a 
5 of yellowiſh light, falling. in a N manner * the 

N wy floor, 


floor from between the window-curtains. And ſo lively was the 
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2 that, after es c horc 1 ' fatisfied/'of the cauſe, 
it continued to impoſe: on, my ſight ag before; till the | increaſing 
light of the morning Spelled it —Theſe' facts are perhaps 


too trivial to be recorded +; but they ferve to ſhow; chat free in- 


quiry, with a very ſmall degree of fortitude, may ſometimes; when 
one is willing to 0 netz enat 10 8 4 cure da an pies diſeaſes of 
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Does, Ape allthat has been "wy ind bene, cvenlening pre- 
ternatural ſights and ſounds, amount to no more than this, that 


men have, in every age, been impoſed on, by the dreams of a 


diſtempered fancy? Have ſuch things no exiſtence, but in the 


| tru of the. viſionary;/?—In; anſwer to this, I might quote Plutarch, 


who, after recounting ſome prodigies, has the following remark. 
c To be too conſident, either in believing, or in diſbelieving, 
« ſuch things, is unſafe, on account of human weakneſs, which 
FM confined within no. boundary, and has not the command 

as itſelf; but ſometimes runs into vain ſuperſtition, and ſome- 

times into a neglect and contempt of rel en. It ĩs beſt to 
© be cautious, and to avoid extremes. 

That viſions 'were ſeen, and celeſtial voices heard, in the days 
of antient prophecy, is undeniable ; and that, for effecting pur- 
poſes of importance, the ſame thing may have happened, even 
in latter times, does not wholly exceed belief: but no one, 1 


think, can be blamed for | rejecting, as fabulous, the vulgar 


ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions. As far as my knowledge of 
nature extends, I ſee no reaſon for admitting them; as far 
as I have ane their evidence, I find it unſatisfactory: and 
I do not at preſent recollect one inſtance of the kind, which 


may not be een, for, u pon one or other of the e 
abovementioned. iin, e 
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ot this we are certain, that neither diſembodied ſpirits, nor 
r nor evil angels, can become viſible to mortals, without 
the ſpecial appointment of a wiſe Providence; and, therefore, 
that none but wicked men can have any reaſon to be afraid 
of them. And Scripture, in the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, plainly intimates, that ſuch extraordinary events are 
not to be expected, even in caſes that ſeem to us to be of the 
laſt importance; for that we have already, from reaſon and 
from revelation, every notice of the economy of unſcen' worlds, 
that could. be of any real uſe to us. Let us *endeavour” (as 
Addiſon; has well expreſſed. it) to eſtabliſh to ourſelves an in- 
« tereſt in him, who holds the reins of che whole creation in 
ce his hand, and moderates them after ſuch a manner, that it 
6. is impoſſible for one being to break looſe e another, with- 
3 "oh t his ee and pation.” I 144K 3 
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8 * C r. III. 
27 he ſax: Subject — Cuſtom, an afeciating Principle | 


T was hinted, and ſome of the preceding I imply, that 
Cuffom is a principle of Aſſociation, Its influence. is powerful 
and extenſive, Two ohjefts, or ideas, that are not ſimilar, nor 
contrary, mor contiguous, nor related as cauſe and effect, or in 
any other way, may, by appearing once or twice in the ſame 
Sroupe, acquire an affinity no leſs intimate with reſpect to the 
Imagination, than if art or nature had combined them in one 
permanent aſſemblage; and the one ſhall ſuggeſt the other to the 
mind as readily as the idea of a door or window ſuggeſts that of 
a houſe.— Vou may have heard one of the common people, in order 
to amuſe his companions who were not in the ſecret, offer to lay 
a wager, that they ſhould never pare their nails on Monday with- 
out thinking of the fox. What connection, one would ſay, is 
there between the nails, or the act of paring them on the ſecond 
day of the week, and that animal? Truly none. But when you 
Are once led to take notice of theſe ideas thus aſſociated, you 
may afterwards find, they will ſo adhere, as that, if you attend to 
the one, the other will immediately preſent itſelf. | | 
Many of our actions do in this way ſuggeſt certain thoughts, 
from no other diſcernible cauſe, but that their union, which at 
firſt was accidental, having been once and again repeated or 
renewed, or once accompanied with ſome firiking eircumſtance, 
has ſettled into a permanent Aſſociation. If, for example, while 
I am performing a certain piece of muſick, or while I am making 
 a-a1fit at the houſe of a friend, I ſhould receive ſome very agreeable, 
7 | OD 2 
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or very diſagreeable, intelligence, it is not unlikely, that the fame 
muſick, or a repetition of the viſit, will afterwards put me in 
mind of that intelligence, or at Jeaſt convey ſome vague idea of 
good or of bad fortune. Or if, in my walks, I ſhould, for ſeveral 
days,” meer unexpectedly, in one place, with one and the ſame 
perſon, diſtinguiſhed by ſuch qualities, good or bad, as would 
make me attend to him, it would not be wondered at, if the ideas 
of that place and perſon ſhould ever after mutually ſuggeſt each 
other to my mind, In theſe caſes Contiguity would co-operate 
with Cuſtom in eſtabliſhing the Aſſociation; which would pro- 


bably be ſtronger or weaker, in proportion as the coincidence of 


the objects was accompanied, more or leſs, with ſurpriſe, Jos 
nen, or any other painful or pleaſurable emotion. 
Whence comes it, that, on hearing the ſaunds, or feeing the | 
characters, of a known language, the mind makes fo quick a tran- 
ſition to the thing ſignified, that it ſeems to averlook the impreffion 
made on the eye or ear, and to attend to the meaning only? Is it 
not, becauſe the articulate found, or the written character, has 
long been aſſociated with the idea fignified, and has formed in the 
mind a habit of paſſing inſtantaneouſly from the one to the other ? 
In like manner, and for the ſame reaſon, the thoughts, that occur 
to us, do inſtantly ſuggeſt the words, by which they are wont to 
be expreſſed ; and that whether we write, or ſpeak, or only medi- 
tate. For although words and thoughts are different things (as 
appears from this, that deaf men think, who know nothing of 
words) yet words are, as it were, the dreſs, or the guiſe, in which 
our thoughts preſent themſelves; ſo that we cannot revolve ideas 
in our minds, without revolving werds at the ſame time; even as 
we cannot think of the charaRter, of an abſent Friand, e re- 
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Men, who were born deaf, and have never been 4 to read 


do probably, in attending to their thoughts, eſpecially to their 
abſtract notions, revolve- thoſe viſible ſigns by which they are 


accuſtomed to expreſs them. If, for example, it be their way 
to ſignify good, by holding up their thumb, and evil, by ſtretching, 
out the little finger, it is, I think, . probable, that, in their minds, 


the ideas of Good and Evil will be accompanied with thoſe of the 


thumb and little finger: theſe organs being as really their ſigns 
for thoſe ideas, as the. words gaod and evil are ours, If they. have 


acquir:d the ready uſe of written language, it is reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe, that they will aſſociate their abſtract notions with the viſible 
appearance of the correſponding; words, as printed. or written. 


But this is only conjecture. For I have never had any: conver- 


ſation upon this ſubject with men born deaf; and I believe it 
would not be eaſy to make them ee the POO: that 
might lead to the illuſtration of it. | 

In nothing do we make à more: rapic RAP Ik Foam 'the: Gn 
to the thing fignified, than in judging of the diſtance, magnitude, 
and figure, of things, from their viſible appearance, The eyerper. 


ceives only light and colour: yet by the eye we eſtimate figure, and 
magnitude, and conſequently diſtance; becauſe we have been 
always accuſtomed to take certain arrangements of colour and: light 


for the ſigns of thoſe tangible qualities. And this eſtimation is ſo 
inſtantaneous, that we think we fee the magnitude; the figure, and 


the diſtance, when in fact we only ſee colours and light varioully 


diſpoſed. Thus we in ſome meaſure miſtake à judgment for a 
ſenſation; and are led by the ſign to the thing Ggnified, al moſt 


without being conſcious that we perceive the fign at all. The 
Aſſociation here is as ſtrong, as between words and ideas; but it 
5 ons to be formed at an _ ma 'It ran as ſoon as we 
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can uſe our hands for the purpoſe of perception ; and 18 compleated 
long before we are capable of rational inquiry.“ 
Muſicians expreſs their notes, and the te Fs of dancing | 55 


motions and, attitudes, by ſigns. or nen delineated on paper; 
in 


WI. 


* This Jiſcourſe Fe addreſſed at "firſt to thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be TOE 
with opticks. To make the paſſage 9 to ſome readers, the following. Moſes 
tion may be neceſſary. 
1. By Diftance I here mean, the ſpace hou us and other things, Blind men 
perceive, and can meaſure it, by Touch ; that is, by ſtretching out their hand, or walk- 
ing forward, till. they come in contact with the diſtant object. And, from the in- 
ſtance of a young man, who had been born blind, and who was made to ſee at the age 
of fourteen (his cataracts being then couched by the famous Cheſſelden) it appears, 
that Sight alone, unaided by touch, would not make diſtance perceptible. This boy, 
when he firſt opened his eyes, perceived light and colour, which however ſeemed to 
touch the organ of ſight; and it was by ſtretching out his hand, or walking up to the 
coloured object, that he found out its diſtance: the very way in which he was wont to 
eſtimate diſtance, while he was blind. Afterwards, obſerving, that certain changes in 
the viſible appearance of bodies do always accompany a change of diſtance, he fell upon 
a method of eſtimating the diſtance by the viſible appearance: and his method was the 
ſame with ours. For, while a body retires from the eye, its viſible appearance becomes 
ſmaller, its colours leſs lively, and its outlines leſs diſtin; and a number of interme- 
diate objects, more or fewer according to the diſtance, appear between us and it. And 
hence, a certain viſible appearance comes to be the ſign of a certain diſtance, And 
if a painter can imitate this viſible appearance, the objects he draws in an artificial 
landſcape will ſeem to be, ſome of them near, and others. remote, though all are really 
at the fame diſtance from the eye. Thoſe that are to ſeem near muſt be vivid in colour, 
large in fize, diſtin in outline, and feparated from the eye of the ſpectator by few or 
no intermediate objects : thoſe that are-intended to appear as if they were more remote, 
muſt be ſmaller in ſize, more faint in colour, and in outline more indiſtinct, and 
muſt ſeem to "be Nenvr- en che eee wt a Oy! number of ee | 
obje ds. Annie io TITS 
The bk bodies are Vn den at * wn enki anten and therefore 
we know not what change in their viſible appearance a-change of diſtance might occa- 
ſion. To aſcertain their diſtance by touch, is impoſſible; and. between them and us 
there are no intermediate objects of known magnitude, to enable us to judge of it. 
Henee to the eye they all ſeem to be indefinitely, and equally, diſtant; and, being 
Wee over Wy 86 le make every part of it ſeem WING reds and Ry diſtant z 
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in the uſe of which, as ift reading and ry, es n, in- 


| cuſtom has afinexed to it: and, if they chooſe” to play, or danee, 
| they" . or limbs, — d perform the action, chat 
produces | 


ſtantly paſs from the view of" the ſign to chat meaning -which 


18d. conſequently, give to tlie whole fy * n of part of the inſide of a 
ſphere. Moreover, the horizon ſeems, to the eye, to de further off than the zenith ; 


becauſe between us and the former there lie many things, as fields; Hills, waters, 'wHich 


we know to occupy great 'ſpace, 'whereas between us and the zenith there are no con 
fiderable things of known dimenſions. And therefore, the heavens appear like the 
ſegment of a ſphere, and leſs than a hemiſphere, in the centre of which we ſeem to 
ſtand. And the wider our FM ens is, the greater will the man, to be, and * 
leſs the ſegment. 

2. All colour is extended; a Colour being an n object of üght, Extenſion muſt be 


ſo too But of that extenſion, whoſe diftance is unknown, our eye muſt be a very in- 


competent judge. Now Diftance, as we have feen, is originally perceived by touch: 
and, therefore, from touch-our- firſt diſtin ideas of extenfion muſt be derived. So 
that if a man, endued with ſight, were to be fixed all his days immoveably i in one place, 
and deprived of the means of gaining experience by touch, that man could never, from 
the information of his own ſenſes, receive any accurate knowledge of extenſion ; ; though 
his eyes would no doubt give him ſome confuſed idea of it. 

3. The fame reaſoning holds in regard to Magnitude, or limited Kaos Mag- 
nitude is either tangible, or viſible. The former is always the ſame : the latter changes 
with every change of diſtance. A man of'ſix feet is always fix feet high, whatever be 
his fituation in regard to us: change of place making no change in his real or tangible 
magnitude. But the viſible magnitude of this man may be fx feet, or not one foot, 
according as we view him at the diſtance of two feet, or of two miles; for his magnitude 
appears to our eye greater or leſs, according as the angle, ſubtended by his image in the 


.- retina of our eye, is greater or leſs. Decreaſe of apparent magnitude, faintneſs of colour, 
indiſtinctneſs of outline, and the number of intermediate objects, help us to judge both 


of the magnitude, and of the diſtance of things: and of two bodies equally diſtant, or 
ſuppoſed to be equally diſtant, that which has the greateſt viſible magnitude is conceived 
to have the greateſt tangible magnitude. But, without touch, we ſnhould not know 


diſtance, nor, conſequently, diſtinguiſh the tangible magnitude from the viſible; in 


which caſe it is evident, that our knowledge of magnitude would be very indefinite. 
When by any accident we think an object nearer than it really is, its viſible appear- 
ance will ſeem ſmaller than it really is: and if we think its diſtance greater than the 
reality, its viſible magnitude will appear larger. To a man bewildered. in miſt objecte 


ſeem larger than the life, becauſe their faint appearance conveys the idea of great dif- 
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produces the in intended effect; juſt as, when we chooſe to expreſs 
_ ourſelyes by ſpeech or writing, the idea no ſooner appears in the 
mind, than our :fangers direct the pen in tracing out the. cuſtomary 
nme ene 


tance: and to pectators in the theatre the player n the Lane appears taller than he 
really is, when the ſcenery, or any other contrivanoe, makes him look as if he were 
more remote than he really is. On the ſame, account, the ſun and moon ſeam larger 
in the horiſon, than in the meridian; for in the former ſituation they appear at the 
greateſt diſtanoe; either becauſe the horiſon, for a reaſon already given, ſeems more 
remote than the zenith, or becauſe the atmoſphere, being more full of vapour towards 
the horiſon, makes the heavenly bodies appear fainter, and conſequently more diſtant. 
A man on the top of a ſteeple ſeems ſmaller to thoſe below, than the fame man would 
ſeem to the ſame perſons, and at the ſame diſtance, on level ground; which depends 
on the fame principle. For on level ground we can judge pretty accurately of diſtance, 
becauſe we have frequent  occafiorr to eſtimate diftance on level ground; but of the 
diſtance of things above us we cannot judge ſo accurately; firſt, becauſe we are leſs 
accuſtomed to do-it z and ſecondly, becauſe, if the object be very high like a ſteeple, 
there are no contiguous things with which we may compare it fo as to aſcertain its 
magnitude, and the diftance of its higher patts. And befides, as the parts near the top, 
on account of their diſtance, appear leſs than they really are, we think the whole ſteeple 
leſs and ſhorter than it really is, and conſequently imagine, that the top is not ſo far 
from us, as it is in reality. And hence, when we go up by ladders, or oe 9 5 we are 
n to find the journey longer than we expefted, 

And here, it is proper to diſtinguiſh the real viſible magnitude of ae fie their 
3 viſible magnitude. Of the fame object, ſeen at the fame diſtance, the real vi- 
fible magnitude is always the ſame; whence the laws of perſpective, 28 far a8 they relate 

to magnitude, may be aſcertained geometrically, But the apparent viſible magnitude of 
diſtant objects may be conſiderably affected by the imagination of the ſpectator, or 

rather by his opinion of their diſtance. For this opinion, and the viſible ſenſation, 
operating upon his mind at the ſame time, do in ſome meaſure interfere with and con- 
found each other. And he thinks, that a certain viſible object appears to be of a cer- 
tain dimenſion, becauſe his idea of its diſtance mann him to believe, that it is of 
that dimenſion. | 

4. Figure is either 1 or ſolid, Plane figure, or v Hmited 83 cannot be di- 
linciy perceived without touch; as was proved already. Of every ſolid figure ſome 
parts are more diſtant from us than others: but diſtance is pereeived * by 
touch: 3 ſo muſt ſolid figure. | N ! r 
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Which ite them for uttering the cuſtomary ſounds.· On theſe; and 
che like occaſions, the power of habit, early begun and long con- 
tinued, is wonderfully great. To the young muſician how! difficult. 
is. it, and to the expert performer ho caſy, to expreſs on his in- 


ſtrument, or with his voice, the meaning of the muſical characters 


that are laid before him! All varieties of articulate ſound are 
_ quickly: acquired by children, even in caſes, in Which a very nice 
| JAaltmertFof ho articulating-organs mer be neceffary: dnt as 
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moſt ſolid body to our eye nothing but a ee eee b | 


abt. We think we ſar the promineney, or the cavity, when in fact we ſee only the 


Light, or the ſhade, occaſioned by it. This light and ſhade, however, we learn by 


experience to conſider as the ſign of a certain ſolid figure. And if a painter, by means 
of colour, can exactly; imitate; this light and ſhade, his work will appear to the eye 
to have all the prominencies and cavities of the ſolid body, though it be delineated 
on a, plain and ſmooth ſurface. It .is; difficult. for ordinary eyes to perceive, and 
attend to, the exact viſible appearance of a ſolid body: our attention being engaged, 
leſs by the viſible appearance, or ſign, than by the ſolid figure, or thing ſignified. 


And this habit, of attending more to the latter than to the former, ariſes from our 
concern for our owt welfare; which may be affected by the nearneſs or ſolidity of 


bodies, but not by their viſible appearance. Nor is it ſtrange, that, in this caſe, we 


ſhould attend more to the thing ſignified, than to the ſign. For in the uſe of language, 
as obſerved above, the ſame thing happens. In reading a book, or hearing a diſ- 
courſe, we attend leſs to the ſhape of the letters, or to the ſound: of the words, than 

to the ideas ſignified by thoſe words or letters: the objects of ſight and of hearing 
are overlooked, and we mind only, or chiefly, the objects of the underſtanding. 

It appears then, that Diſtance, Extenſion, Magnitude, and Figure, are originally 
perceived, not by ſight, but by touch: and that we come to judge of them by ſight, 
when we have learned from long experience, that certain viſible appearances do always 
accompany, and ſignify, . certain diſtances, extenſions, magnitudes, and figures. But 
we get this knowledge ſo early in life (for we muſt begin to acquire it, as ſoon 
as we begin to ſee, and to move), that we loſe all memory of its. commencement 
and, progreſs. Yet ſome of us may remember the time, when we thought that the 
;{ky, then conſidered as a tranſparent and ſolid concave, reſted on the tops of the moun- 
[tains that bounded: our proſpect, and that it was impoſſible to go beyond them: 
2 proof, that our powers of elimativg, diſtance * ſight were then confined mo 
| a very query ei, Ai eech | 41 
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2 grown man attem pts to ſpeak a foreign language for the firſt 
time; he finds the difficulty almoſt inſurmountable. 
The figures of ſhort hand, and thoſe characters, uſed een 
ad elſewhere, which ſignify not ſimple ſounds, but entire wards, 
do, like our words and letters, conyey ideas to the people who have 
acquired the habit of annexing to them a certain meaning. But 
when men expreſs: themſelves emblematically, Similitude is the aſſo⸗ 
ciating principle that leads to the interpretation. For. an emblem ' 
is an allegory: addreſſed to the eye; and every: allegory is founded 
in likeneſs. Thus the: picture, which repreſents two boys, the one 
in the act of trimming a candle, and the other in that of attempt- 
ing to blow out the ſun with a pair of bellows, i is. an emblem, 
which, on account of the ſimilitude of the two cales,. conveys an 
idea of the folly of. thoſe. men, who, truſting t to the weak, tranſient, . 
and artificial light of their own prejudices, . reject, and even endea- 
vour to extinguiſh, the ſtrong, ſteady, and eternal radiance of. the 
goſpel: In theſe, and the like contrivances,, "there. is a ſtudied ob- 
ſcurity; they, being, like riddles, intended to amuſe the fancy by 
exerciſing it which they would not do, if their ſignification were 
as well aſcertained, as that of words and letters. And 2 005 


88 * 


1411 


which the emblem alludes, may labour i in yain to find out its 6g igni- 
| fication,. 14155 
* On n formed by accident, and tabled” by. ct en. 
many of the pains and pleaſures of life depend. That Which! in 
itſelf, would be indifferent becomes, agrecable, or the contrary, ac- 
cording to the nature of the affections, or ideas, to which it may 
have given riſe on a former occaſion, An inſignificant tune, if 


we © have onde heard it in an ts place; or ſung: by an agree» - 
15 4 . Is, 8 able 
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able perſon, of when we were happy, will give us pleaſure when 
heard again, by recalling thoſe ideas of delight that accompanied 
the firſt performance *. A preſent; however trifling, preſerved as 
the memorial of a friend, derives ineſtimable value from its power 
of enlivening our idea of the giver, and renewing thoſe kind emo- 
tions, whereof that perſon is the object. One would think; that 
the ſports and adventures of children could not be intereſting to 
men: yet with what ſatisfaction do we talk over ſuch things with 
an old ſchoolfellow! They bring again to view the ſcenery of our 
early days, which is an idea particularly ſoothing to the fancy; 
and revive within us a variety of en 3 heren oy 
have long been aſſociatec. 72 

Things in themſelves diſagreeable may by AcksBon We 
pleaſing. Des Cartes fomewhere mentions, that he had all Nis life 
a partiality for perſons who ſquinted ; and that, in his endeavours 
to trace out the cauſe of a taſte fo fin gular, he at laſt recolfeCted, 
that when a boy he had been fond 'of a girl who had' that blemiffi. 
Friends and lovers frequently contract a liking to thoſe 'pecutari- 
ties of each other, that appear rather ungainly to the reſt of the 
world: which, by the by, is a lucky circumſtance: for if all men 
had a taſte for the ſame qualities i in their own ſpecies, a few might 
be gratified, but the majority would be diff appointed.” We have 
heard even of proud and abſolute princes, who were the ſkives of 
women that had neither virtue nor beauty to recommend them. 
Not that a bad heart, or uncomely figure, can ever of itſelf inſpire 
love; but becauſe, when united with other qualities, it my, in 
conſequence of aſſociations founded in habit, have acquired the 
power of introducing pleaſurable ideas into the mind of the A 
: ſotted admirer, 97 | 
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Further: What in itſelf add be agreeable, may, if it has at 
| an} time been accompanied with diſagreeable ideas, awaken emo- 
tions of a painful kind. A memorial of a dear friend, which 
| during his life was ſo delightful, will excite the moſt lively ſorrow 
| when he is dead, and oblige us perhaps, for our own eaſe, to keep 
it concealed in ſome repoſitory, with a reſolution to ſee it no more. 
here are ſorts of food, neither unpleaſant nor unwholeſome, that 
Tome people cannot eat; and, as Locke obſerves, there are veſſels 
both cleanty and convenient, out of which one would not chooſe 
to drink; on account of ſome diſguſting aſſociation. A platter, for 
example, in which we had ſeen a ſow guzzling, or food reſembling 
a medicine that had lately turned our ſtomach, would create ab- 
horrence ; eſpecially if our nerves were delicate; whatever reaſon 
we might have to believe, that the former was now clean, and the 
latter palatable. Locke mentions a gentleman, who had been cured 
of a dangerous diſeaſe by a very offenſive operation in ſurgery. 
He entertained the higheſt regard for the operator, and the 
warmeſt gratitude for his e ; but could never after endure 
the ſight of him. 
Would it be expedient, or r decent, to ſing a pſalm to the tune of 
a common ballad, or a common ballad to the tune of a pſalm? 
And yet, perhaps, in it{clf, and previouſly to the influence of habit, 
the ballad: tune might have ſuited the palm, or the pſalm-tune the 
ballad. But when we have once and again heard certain notes 
accompanied with certain words, the words, or the notes heard 
ſeparate, will mutually ſuggeſt, ach other. 80 that, if ſach a tran{- 
poſition were to be made, it would raiſe f in every perſon of ſen- 
| übility a mixture of. j jarring ideas, Which, by blending things 
Profane with things holy, and ſeriouſneſs with laughter, would 
debaſe the imagination, and unpair that. fixgngth of en | 
1 
18 


which. we retain the command of our own thoughts. For 
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is it poſſible; that Gur devotion ſhould be proinoted to- day, by 


the ſame things, which yeſterday, in the hour of relaxation, 
led us to think of drinking and merriment, and the amours of 


'Strephon- and Chloe Thoſe ſectaries, therefore, (and ſuch are 
ſaid to be among us) who either adapt their pſalms to the mea- 
ſures, or fing them with the muſick, of common ſongs, muſt be 
very ignorant of human nature, or very inattentive to the right 
performance of this part of worſhip. Nothing connected with 
levity, or with trivial paſſions, ſhould ever be ſeen or heard in 


a place appropriated to the ſolemnities of religion: and, in a 


church, even on a week day, I ſhould think it not lefs 1 
to play a hornpipe on the organ, than to dance one in the area 


No perſon is leſs an enemy, than I am, to wit and humpur, to 
ſinging and dancing. 1 preſume, that the Deity. would not have 


qualified us for theſe amuſements, or made them profitable to 


health, and to virtue, if he had not meant that we ſhould enjoy 
them. But they never can be lawful, when they are indecent. 
And indecent they muſt be, when unſuitable to times and places ; ; 


or when they have a tendency to Fe the mind, by irrational or 
| impure aſſociations. 


Upon the ſame FO I muſt Gde. all moe alluſions 


to the doctrine and phraſeology of Scripture, that are intended to 
'raife laughter. Such may, no doubt, have been ſometimes made, 
both in writing and in converſation, without- any bad meaning. 
But it is a dangerous, and may be a fatal, amuſement. It gradu- 
ally leſſens our reverence for holy things: and, if we have ever 


deen aceuſtomed to join together, though with no evil purpoſe, 
ae ene ideas and religious truths, it will be ſingular indeed, if, 


one time or other, on ſome ſolemn occaſion, our fancy does 
not preſent us: with ideas, which, though formerly amuſing, 
Wd be n ee, of hortor, _o MAW ; Wy WR 
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the world-to; have- been able to keep at-a-diſtanck 8 is ſhock- 
ing to conſider, how frequently theſe profane witticiſms occur 
in ſome of the moſt popular writers of the laſt age, particu- 
larly Dryden, Oongreve, and Swift; Pope himſelf is not free 
from them. Never retail ſuch thin gs in converſation; revolve 
them not in your mind; paſs them over {lightly when they 
come in your way; and forget them as ſoon as poſſible. Such 
is the weakneſs of our nature, that they may in an unguarded 
Te make us laugh; but it would have bon: better for us, | 
if they had provoked our indignation.” .  - 

To proceed. We are told, that, in the age of Richard tha 
ſeconds: about four hundred years ago, the peaks or tops of the 
ſhoes, worn by people of faſhion, were of ſo enormous a length, 
that, in order to bear, them up, it was neceſſary to tie them to 
the knee. And we learn from | Cowley, that in his days ladies 
of quality wore gowns as long again as their body; fo that they 
could not ſtir to the next room, without a page or two to carry 
their train. What ridiculous diſproportion ! we exclaim : what 
intolerable inconvenience! Is it poſſible, that the taſte of our 
forefathers could be ſo per verted, as to endure ſuch a faſhion ! 
But let us not be raſh in condemning our forefathers, leſt we 
ſhould unwarily paſs ſentence upon ourſelves. Have we never 
ſeen; in our time, forms of dreſs equally inconvenient, and yet 
equally faſhionable ? Does a ſhoe” of four and twenty inches in 
length disfigure or encumber the one extremity of the human 
body more, than a head-dreſs two feet high does the other? Or 
is it a greater hindrance to the amuſements, or more hurtful 
to the health, of affine lady, to drag after her two dozen ſaper- 
fluous yards of ſilk, than to fit two hours in a morning under 
the diſcipline of the curling iron, or totter upon a ſharp- pohited 
| Wee hal, which: every moment threatens her ancle with diſloca- 
il J. 20 e tion? 
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tion ? In fact, as the world goes, former and latter ages, and the 
male and the female ſox, may mutually ſay, in regard to abfurdity 


of dreſs; what the poet fays, when ſpeaking of that nnn of 
invention which . among Poets and painters. 


42 
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This privilege we grant, and aſk it in return. 


Now, how are we to account for the prevalency of Faltions 
ſo uneouth, and ſo inconvenient ? It is to be accounted for, in 
part, from the power of Cuffom, as an aſſociating principle. 
The faſhion may be improper, and, when firſt brought in, ridi- 
eulous: but the mere habit of ſeeing it will gradually overcome 
our averſion : and, when we have long ſeen it worn by per- 
ſons of rank, beauty, virtue, or wiſdom, and on occaſions of 
the greateſt feſtivity or ſolemnity, it acquires in our fancy a 
connection with many pleaſing ideas: and whatever is * con- 
nected muſt itſelf be pleaſing. 

An African negro has from his birth lived among people of | 
a black colour, with flat noſes, thick lips, and woolly hair. His 
father, and mother, and all his relations, his friend, his miſtreſs, 
and his ſovereign, have all the fame caſt of features and com- 
plexion. He has heard, perhaps, of Europeans, or he may have 
ſeen ſome of them; of whom he knows little more, than that 
their colour is white, that they come from a far country, and 
are remarkable for many ſtrange cuſtoms ;- that they enflave and 
oppreſs black men, becauſe they are black, and buy and fell 
them, like cattle, in a market; force them away from their 
country and friends to remote regions from which they never 
return; feourge them for the flighteſt faults, and even put them 
to death on frivolous pretences. With what a multitude of 
EP ideas, in the mind of this negro, muſt the European 


complexion 
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complexion be aſſociated; and, with how many agreeable ones, 
his own! Is it not, then, as natural for him, to have that pre- 
dilection for African features, which we have for thoſe of Europe, 
—as long, at leaſt, as he remains in his own country? For, if 
he were to live among us, and to be treated with that humanity, 
which, as a man, and as a ſtranger, he has a_right. to demand, 

and will certainly receive, from every Chriſtian, his diſlike to our 
lineaments and colour would gradually abate, becauſe they would 
ſoon come to be aſſociated with many pleaſing images. Cuſtom 
bas, indeed, a very powerful influence; in determining our notions 
of beauty. The natives of a certain province among the Alps 
are diſtinguiſhed by an extraordinary ſwelling under the chin; 
owing, it ie faid, 10 the ſnow- water which they are obliged to 
drink a great part of the year; and there, we are told, that none 
are accounted handſome, but W whoſe ns. yg down. upon 
the breaſt. 
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e of 6 our Tear ef Buh. — in "COLOUR, — 1 rrob ar = 54 

. ATTITUDE, — in MOTION, — partiy accounted for, from the 
- Tnfluence of Cuſtom, as an affociating pivig mags — ne of C pans 
ꝛenance — n of OY" | | 


T Said, that, 3 im anion our notions 4 peel Cuſtom i has 

a yery powerful influence. It might have been faid, more 
explicitly, that from aſſociations founded in habit, many, or 
705 perhaps moſt, of thoſe pleaſing emotions are derived, which ac- 
« company the perception « of what in things viſible is called Beauty 
«thoſe colouks, .FIGURES,' GESTURES, and MOTIONS, being 
<« for the moſt part accounted BEAUTIFUL, which conyey to the 
* mind pleaſurable ideas; and thoſe ugly, or not beautiful, which 
* impart ſuggeſtions of an oppoſite or different nature.“ This 
deſerves a particular inquiry. 

FiRsT, as to CoLovuRs: It is true, that. s give pleaſure, 
becauſe they affect the mind with a lively ſenſation. Gold, and 
dilver, and flowers, and gaudy feathers, are admired by children 
and favages, on account of their brillianey. The moon ts to moſt 
infants a captivating object: I have ſeen a boy of fifteen months 
not alittle offended, becauſe he could not have it for a plaything. 
Bright colours naturally draw attention. To look at burning coals 
is hurtful to ſight : yet few, even of thoſe who know this, can 
keep from ſtaring on the fire.—It is alſo true, that ſome colours 
are accounted beautiful, becauſe they cheriſh the organ of fight, as 
Green; or becauſe they bave that character which, we term delicacy, 
and yield a ſenſation at once lively and gentle, as pale red, and 

27 | ght 
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light: blue; or becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be emblematical of moral. 

qualities, as ſcarlet, blue, and white, which we ſometimes conſider 
as the ſymbols of valour, conſtancy, and innocence. It is further 
admitted, that colours, which look as if they were ſtained or 
ſullied, or which are ſo. mixed, or ſo indefinite, that we ſcarce 
know what name to give them,” are not generally admired; on 
aceount, perhaps, of the dulneſs or ambiguity of the ſenſation 
wherewith they affect us. Thoſe gradations, however, and ſhades 
of colour, that appear in flowers, in the plumage of the peacock and 
other birds, in the rainbow, in che evening and morning {y, artl 
in many natural objects, are wonderfully beautiful; when they ſo 
melt away into one another; that; though: we diſcern the change, 
we cannot' mark the boundary. But in theſe caſes, ' it is not ſo 
| much the mere delicacy or ſplendor of the! cofotirs that charms the 
eye, as that irtimitable art (if I may 16 expreſs myſelf) with which 
they are Blended; and which inſpires every betiolder with pleafing 
admiration, as far furpaſſ ng the higheſt efforts of Human dexterity. 
Outward” cireniniſtances, too, muſt have ſome effect. The calm- 
neſs" of an evening, and the freſhneſs * of a morning ſKy, the 
magnificent concave of heaven, the fragran ce of the flowers, and the 
glorious arch. of the rainbow, make us contemplate- their colours. 
with particular delight. For where beauty of colour 1 is united with 
elegance, or dignity of form, or: with e any other agreeable circum- 
ſtance, theſe qualities mutually adorn each other: and we love the 
beauty more, omaccount of the greatneſs or goodneſs; and admire 
the greatneſs and approve the goodneſs more, on account of the 
r 5 e ee arg Vugy, appears een in a dar- 
tiful 5 perion e 10 U Me: aD SS Raf wil 
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Or IMAGINATION. Chap. II. 


In fack, the beauty of colours depends ſo much on the ideas with 
which they may happen to have been aſſociated by cuſtom, that 
the ſame colour ſhall be beautiful in one object, and in another 
ugly, for no other reaſon, but becauſe in the one it brings along 
with it ſome pleaſing, and in the other ſome painful, recollection. 
Greenneſs in the fields is beautiful; becauſe it conveys to the 


beholder many ſweet ideas of fragrance, and plenty, and happy 


ſeaſons, as well as becauſe it refreſhes the organ of fight: but in 
the human countenance the ſame colour would ſtrike with horror, 
by ſuggeſting a great variety of diſagreeable thoughts, The liquid 
vermilion of the lips, and the © purple light of love” that illumi- 
nates the cheek of youth, we admire as the ſigns of health, in- 
nocence, vivacity, and warm affection; but if the ſame ideas had 
been ſuggeſted by white cheeks and. white lips, we ſhould certainly 
have given the preference to theſe. The glow. of a bluſh is en- 
chanting z as it betokens modeſty and gentleneſe: but the fame 
colour, if known to be the effect of violent paſſion, would for a 
time diveſt the fineſt face i in the world of more than half i its 5 charmg. 
The rainbow, if believed to be a tyre. preſage of plague or 

hurricane, would be a tremendous phenomenon: . | an > 


like that which occurs to the frantick Lear, * ; 198, | 
'To have a thouſand with, red burning ſpe igoiting, £ 


Dome : hiſſing 3 in upon them, wn 9-5 ade 
would be equally brilliant and horriblGeee. wy 
Female cheeks, flaming with artifirial rad, 8 
any intrinſiek grace x and are far from recommending thæmſelves by 
concomitant ideas of : delicacy, pxrity, ar fertneſ i yet in the 
eye of a French petit maitre they are delightful and dive beeauke 
to him they fuggelt the moſt tranſporting idea he can conceive, 
that of being in the faſhion,—To the ſame cauſe” * be imputed 
( 8 the 
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we continuance of this, and the. like practices: in ſavage life. k ſay 
the continuance 3 for 1. ſuppoſe, that among barbarians they took 
their riſe from ſome remote views to. publick good, and might have 
been at firſt intended, partly to defend the ſkin from inſects, and 
partly to render the human viſage terrible to an enemy. And that | 
the ſame. cut and colour of face, which had been found uſeful in 
keeping flies and foes at a diſtance, ſhould be thought honourable, 
and become. faſhionable, . will not appear ſtrange to thoſe, who 
know the power of habit 1 in forming aſſociations. , PI 
The Romans, when they had attained the age of W 00d. were 
much employed i in the exerciſes of the field. Their ſummer was 
very hot, and, unleſs. when | in, arms, they ſeldom wore any cover- 
ing on the head. H ence we may imagine, that at Rome the com- 
plexion of the one ſex. would differ exceedingly from that of the 
other ; as. the women were ſubject to a ſtrict economy, and did not 
often appear in publick. Accordingly, Cicero declares, that maſ. 
culine grace or dignity conſiſts | in that ſort of complexion which 
betokens habitual. exerciſe ; and which in that climate we may 
| ſuppoſe to have been a dark brown approaching to the mulatto 
colour. A fairer hue would no doubt have been offenſive to that 
manly people; as intimating effeminacy, and idleneſs. Vet, in 
regard to beauty of complexion in women, the Roman notions 
did not differ from ours. This might be proved from many paſ- | 
ſages in, the antient authors, particularly from Virgil's charming 
picture of the bluſhing Lavinia; whom he compares: to pure ivory 
tinged with purple, and to white lilkes: glowing, with a ruddy light ; 
reflected from roſes x. Where cuſtoms are uniform, men will 
differ but little in their ſentiments concerning beauty; becauſe the 


ſame appearances of the human "body, will ſuggeſt nearly the am 
ideas. of 


* Cicero de of i, i. Ig; vnn Encid, al. 7. 2 Ay 5 0 : 
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© BxcondLY; Perfection ahd Sit ; Ire rays 3 agreca cable, "fd 
Fhiatevef fibvelts tliem to the nd in uſt be Io too; and, if vitible, 

| 4s entitled to be called Beautiful or ichari, 1 ktiow 185 whether 
It 3s not for this reaſon, thit Fieukzs ſo compleat as circles, 

10 Uares, ellipſes, egullsteral triangles, hexagoris, &c. „5 us 
Wit che notion deaf Certain ix 18, that the mere accu ccu 

they are dr awn, he more beautiful 11. 2 appear. has 


rate 


Were we to conſider any two of uch tide, a "oy ite, for 
example, | and a .circls, © or A eube 4 and a Flo ©, kitphy as hey 


regard 

or uſe, we ralght * be A A 1018 to dete ermine, which K the Hs 
-excelled in beauty. "But when we ſee them in farnitvite, or in ar- 
chitecture, that matter Will be decided according to the ideas of 
4 or folly, of Sa eee or inconvenience, which they con- 
vey to the mind. Make a There the baſe, and a cube the upper 
a of a pillar; and we are offended with the in) propriety :. for 
Fich a Column cannot (and, and the deſigner © muſt have been a 
Fool, Reverſe the poſition | of the figutes ; and- make the cube a. 
xedeſtal, And | put the ſphere 0 on the top; and, if the other parts be 
in dude p 5 roporti on, we acknowledge the whole to be beautiful, be- 
Taufe it is eonvenient, and mg ſome. honour * to the architect. 
Eben a tides combination, like what 18 here ki ippofed, 
= pleate; Wen It is Contrived ſo as to convey, in the way of 
affepory, i gbod tndfal'meaning. Fortune, repreſented as A female 
mae Pete, "18 an ex preſſive emblem to denote mütabilfty, 3 
Yd this We Alt to Be an . invention in Cebes, *whio 1 
46 Tue Arft Mihs"" that fpeaks of it ER; E 
* Beabty ef forth is aid to ' depend nd in Paſt: on 72 805 3 pro- 
Portion. e BR Hiteral tria e is more beautiful, becauſe more 
regular, than a figure boy fires .unequal ſides: and a hexagon | 
| than. a Pentagon ; auſe it hay) more variety; and becauſe the 
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ppportian of the angles and. bounding lines is more immediately 
diſcernible in the rwe 98 0 1 But 0 ca 


| with 


ae or ſome. e 


ence, TREK it conveys to the mind of the beholder ? 

This proportion in things viſible, which is eſtimated by tl 
only, and cannot be aſcertained by meaſure or calculation, i is not 
eaſily defined in words. It implies CONVEnence 3. for no proportion 
s 880d. that makes a thing inconvenient. It implies good con- 

 trivance for what is ill-proportianed can hardly be faid to be 


well-contriv t 


ed. And it implies ſuch a coincidence, of the part. t to 
which it belongs, with the intended effect of the Whole, as not to 
| hurt the eneral deſi ign: for, i in an elegant work, 8s the front of : a 
building, No, part or member will be allowed to be! in exact propor- 
tion, which withdraws our attention from the whole or which, we 
0 contemplate without oyerlooking g the reſt of the piece. This 
laſt chapagter, of the component members of any þ beautiful ſyſtem, 
is e, called harmony, Jmnetry, Or. a 1 icht adj ſtment of 
Now. Himmel ry, 49d contri Vance, and Canvene * are all 
8 ; and therefore, that which comprehends them all muſt. be 
pleaſing; and, conſequently, if an object of ſight, beautiful. Piſ- 
proportion, and too much ornament, convey the idea of incon- 
venience and bad taſte ; and are, Weer. pat ot. beautiful, becauſe 
to a confiderate mind diſa greeable. .- 

In beautiful things, Utility is effentiat's for all: beauty gives 
pleaſure z,avd..that cannot pleaſe, which is plainly uſclebs, gr fe. 
pugnant to uſe. Mith perfect beauty of form, and af calqur, the 
;greateft utility is often united, in the Works of nature. In en 
too, it has been remarked by an elegant writer, that What YE gon 
Q 2 f. E 
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Fo as. " Rlinghy beautiful” is for. the mot part mot, in 
' Hirface ce, and rather below the ordinary f fize, than above it. A Cra 587 
| mountain is ſublime odhect, and! its crags, may. add to! its fublimity; 
but a beautiful hill is, or appears to be, ſmooth. © The ſtatue of 
| Minerva muſt be tall, dignity being her character; but a gigantick 
Venus would, be abſurd ; that of. Medici i is | ltrle | more than five. 
feet. ® : e rte 
Now, 1 comes it, that finoothnefs, 210 eats finalneſs, 
ſhould enter into our idea of beauty? Is it not, beeauſe the effect 
of beauty is, to compoſe, as that of ſublimity 3 is, to elevate. the foul; 
and becauſe what is ſmooth, and what is not large, conveys a 
notion of eaſe, and manageabledeeſs, and. ſoftneſs,” which tend as 
effectually to ſettle the mind, as the idea of valtneſs and difficulty 
tends to rouſe it? ; 0 5 n 
Beſides, moderate fize and an eben furface,” are favourable. to 
ſimplicity ; which is ſoothing to our nature, becauſe it promotes an 
ceaſy and perfect comprehenſion of things. We are pleaſed, when 
we readily and thoroughly underſtand ; for this makes us think well 
of our own faculties ; but to be perplexed and puzzled, is tireſome, 
and mortifying. In eleganee of almoſt every ſort, of manners, of 
language, of muſick, of ep e of attitude, and Hof anke, 


l | £2 | | - 1 Fra 4 
In e e 77 25 11111 fz n * 
Talia jactabam, 3 * 
Cum mihi ſe, non ante oculis tam clara, videndam ES 
Obtulit, et pura per noctem in luce refulſit. Lok Fi 
Alma Parens, confeſſa Deam, qualiſque videri FR: 5 fg 7 0 8 1 
„Csælicolis, et QUANTA ſoletʒ — Eneid. b. 1 5 
Enes, or Virgil inſinuates, that Venus, when ſne condefoended to become vikble to 
mortals, aſſumed a ſmaller form, than when ſhe appeared among the Gods. And for 
this there was good reaſon, Her etherial kindred, were much mightier; and conſe- 
quently taller, than her friends i in the lower world . and a Venus, adapted to the ter- 
reſtrial tale, would have been thought too diminutive by the lofiy inhabitants, o of 
Olympus, | N 1 e l 7 * 
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_ vimplicty: is indiſpenſable . It is perhaps of all graces the” moſt 
difficult to acquire by art, (for ſome haye it from nature); and it is 
that, which" to an uncorrupted taſte yields the moſt · durable ſatiſa 
faction. ef feminine attire, neat ſimplicity is! Ae by | 
n . as a moſt captivating circumſtance; . 
Of beautiful animals, and of the moſt beautiful parts of WS | 
the figure is generally bounded by curves, rather than by ſtraight 
lines; except where theſe laſt? may. be neceſſary to ſtrength. or 
convenience. Were the human body, or were the: breaſt and back 
of a horſe; a dove, or any other well · ſnaped animal, to terminate 
on all ſides in right lines and angles, inſtead of that flowing curve 
which winds ſo gracefully around them, every one mult be ſenſible, 
that the beauty of {tape would be entirely deſtroyed. - "The peculiar 
curvature of this winding line is not eafily * deſcribed in words. 
Hogarth, in the -fignresthat' illuſtrate his Au % * Beailty, k has 
made it obvious to the eye, by many ingenious contrivances. 
Suppoſe a ſeries. of curves ;—the firſt bent like the letter Sin the 
Roman printed character, or like two ſemicircles of the ſame 
radius running into one another with oppolite\eouvexities ; to pro- 
ceed gradually, with : a leſs and leſs degree of flexure, till the curve 
almoſt diſappear in a right line: —it ſeems to be in the middle : 
between the {res this . nba the wavihg line 1 * of 3 is to 
be found. 864, v7, 134 ; 
Now Ta n nila ito gun 4 at, on lb Nee hire | 
adopted, A tho reaſon may be: given for our preferring this curve 
in animals, and efpecially in the human frame; and, conſequently, : 
for our being pleaſed with it in fuch other things, as may aſſume it 
witho ut inconvenience. It is the medium, between a defect and 


an Aden | between tob muck” Plumpneſs and too Atte; betueen 


15 * 7 2 2 {51 Feist Ty 25 * PREY Eu, 
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: that luxurianey of ſubſtance, which conveys the idea of unwieldineſ 
or weakneſs, and that ſeantineſs which is generally known to ac: 
company decay. In infants, theſe curves are too much bent, on 
account of the redundancy of flaſh compared with the ſmalneſs of 
the ſize; in old- age, they are bent tov little, and approach to 
right lines, on account of the defect of moiſture; in the prime of 
life, they are neither the one nor the other, but a middle between 
both.— This ſhape, therefore, is by;cuſtom aſſociated in our minds 

with the idea of that period, when the bodily powers are moſt 

compleat, and equally remote from infirmity on the one hand, and 

imperfection on the other. Surely it is not wonderful, that a 

Form, which cenveys the notion of youth, and conſequently af 

joy and hope, of health, ſtrength, and activity, and of generous 

and warm affections, ſnould pleaſe more, and for that reaſon be 
acconnted more beautifal, than :thoſe other forms, that convey 
ideas of inſufficiency, and beeiionehs.: or of decay, deſpondence, and 

melancholy. 211 ob 241 684%: 1 

. the bots of, 0m-dptont and Smt of 
an old man, are gu remote from the ſtandard of perfect beauty. 

Anfancy hras its peculiar charms; and every feeling, heart _ 

chem to be irreſiſtabie. Innocence, helpleſneſs, playfulneb, freſh- 

neſs of conſtitution and of colour, «with the conſidęration that 

it is advancing to Os all conſpire to recommend infancy to 

our love, by ſuggeſting Grd .ddightfyl. ideas :—wheress a 

human body, 3 with age, can boaſt of none of thoſe 

<harms ; and, inſtead of eee and hope, calls, forth. the 

| Nn paſſions of regret and f.. 

But let me cattect myſelf. This is an idea of Jecregitude, rather 
4han of old age, The laſt period oß life, like the evening ſky, .is 
often diſtinguiſhed by a luſtre, not dazzling indeed, nor ardent, | 

* n aan, but ao leſs pleaſing-t0:a-conteniplative 

mand. 
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_ Hind," A Rech bid age; With chearfulad, good ſenſe, and a good 
cohſcicfice, though it cannot be called the e dee 
| the melt vetibrable, of all tetreſttial thiags. 9 

The curve of benuty 4s not in every caſe beaueful. Noting 
indeed is ſo, that neceſſarily brings difagreeabile i "ar 
the horte Were 28 flow as tlie mail, we ſheuld be leſd inclined. 
to affttire His ſhape, than to nauſeate his unwitldy magnitude. 
If pillars twiſted into this winding form were ſo ſlender as to 
raiſe a ſuſpicion of weakneſs, their fine outlines would not prevent 
our difapprobation. — Hegartirs admiration of this curve ſeems 

| to have been'excefſſive. . 'He takes every opportunity to introduce 
it: and hence it has been remarked of his pictures, that they 
want that firmneſs and ſtability, which is produced by right lines, 
and Which, e pr or er N + 3 to be ſeen 


Fer appearances in the animal world are more Bee chan a 
a \ Borte of high mettle running at full ſpeed,” his mans and tail 
ſtreaming in the wind, with none of «thoſe trappings that enn 
ſervitude, and not disfigured by the prunings of barbarous art: 
we admire the ſhape and the motion; we ſympathiſe (if I may 
fo ſpeak)! with the animal's conſcioufneſs of freedom and indepen- - 
fence ; and, if we have any thing of a .painter's eye, we are 
Kruck with the waving lines that predominate {ſo remarkably in 
bir figure. All this we call beautiful, becatiſe we are pleaſed | 
with it; undd it pleaſes, chicfly becauſe it intimates many agrecable - 

_ conſiderations of youth, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and other qualities, 
which are valuable in themſelves, and particularly - uſeful in 
this noble creature. What we call beauty in a cow, is à different 
thing. That fort. of. beaſt, if ſhaped like A horle, would not 
pleaſe; firſt, becauſe it wauld appear unnatural, Which is an 
ukenge "Kea ; and, * *becauſe it would Sire us no reaſen 


Tr endearing, quali 


129 er Mela n 


tocoxpett thoſe. -good qualities, For, which a c is. yalpeds. tn | 


ſpecies: of! viſible. things, therefore; heauty; is not the 
fame. But, in every ſpecies; that form will, be accounted. beautiful, 


which.” raiſes in, the Heholder Sep: of perfection; _ uſefulneſs, and 
MED wont d en melt n af hn! 

May not; then, our approbation.. — our diſapprobation, of 
particular, animal, ſhapes,;and figures, be accounted for, upon this 
principle ; 3 that, by long habit, we have learned, that ſome are 
connected with agreeable, and others with diſagrecable circum- 
ſtances? Previouſſy to ſome knowledge of the nature of any 
animal, or ſome conjectures i in regard to it, we ſhould not e 


determine 1 thing de ing the a of! its figure. * CN 
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Ae arti and anon for the pleaſure. we. Prop in beautiful 
2 or figures, upon this principle, that our minds are more accuſtomed to them | 
than to any other. His theory is as follows. We could not perceive the 


* 
. 


Le beauty of any animal till we were acquainted with ſeveral animals of the ſame 


<« kind. Had we never ſeen more than one human face, we ſhould not have 
been in a condition to ſay, whether in reſpect of the ſhape of the features it 
<« were beautiful or otherwiſe: and the more we are accuſtomed to view a variety 
of forms of any particular fort, horſes, ſtatues, houſes, Vee. the better judges 
% we become of that-fort of beauty. Now, ſays our Adthor, Beauty is that, which 
e nature ſeems always to intend, and which is actually produced. oftener than 
any one form of vglineſs, A ſtraight noſe, for example, is more frequently 
e ſeen, than any one curvature of that part; and more frequently -occurs to our 

<< fancy, - becauſe every deviation from it puts us in mind of it. That ſhape, 
40 therefore, of the noſe we account the moſt beautiful; er, in in other words, that 
00 ſhape gives us the greateſt pleaſure, becauſe it is moſt familiar to our eyes and 
ce j imagination.” See the eighty-lecond paper of The Tdler. © 3 20h 

This ingenious theory is not inconſiſtent with mine, though it reſolves the phi- | 
,loſophy of; beauty in form or ſhape into a ſimpler and more general principle, It is, 
no doubt, natural for us to contract a liking to what we have been aceuſtomed 
to, even when in itſelf indifferent. Many of the brutes do io, An apartment in 
Which T had lived without uneafineſs for a few weeks, 1 could r never leave with- 


out ſome degree of concern. That for this reaſon merely, and independently on 


— e we ſhould 1 thoſe forms that are moſt familiar to the 


mind, 


Wt 


4 4 
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n the article of dueſo, our notions of beauty, as elſewhere 
2 depend mueh upon cuſtom. What is moſt faſhionable 
appears to common eyes moſt beautiful *, Bat are there no 
fixed principles of beauty in dreſs? Are not the Greek and 
the Roman draperies Ae to ue more Were than our modern 
Prench Zarb? Bet lifts) F 
They are ſo. E? or. thay Abend more in abe We curve 
above-mentioned : and for this reaſon, and hecauſe they are more 
ſimple and manageable than our attire, they comply more eaſily 
with the natural bendings and outlines of, the fineſt animal form 
we know, tlie human body; and of courſe ſhow it to greater 
advantage. Our dreſſes diſguiſe, and often disfigure, the body; 
confounu the proportion which. one part bears to another; and 
preſent to the eye a multitude of ſharp angles and right lines, 
ſuche as we know are not to be ſeen in any elegant animal figure. 
We are however reconciled to them on ordinary occaſions: but 
in ſtatues: they appear ridiculous; and therefore a good ſtatue 
muſt be either naked, or dreſſed in the Greek or Roman, or 
ſome; other graceful faſhion . The ſame thing holds tru 
thoſe painted portraits, in which permanent elegance is m. 


nore 
ſtudied: than Exact likeneſs. We are ſure, that. the figure of the : 
human body will always pleaſe, on account of the many agreeable 
thoughts it muſt ever preſent to the human mind. Thoſe dreſſes 
that diſguiſe it leaſt wilt, therefore;r haue a chance to be moſt 
irequeutly,. and longest. in faſhion) and muſt. by ann 


ME: endl { ERC 07 
mind, I ſee no realon to, deny. Thus 2 I acquieſee ; in the e 8 theory. 1 


1 fette it will be granted, in favour of 'mine, that a ſlight Tiking thus con- 
trafted at firſt would dy ſubſequent: aſſociations of a pleaſing nature be improved; 
into, a nga PP ² A ˙ wN he pprtipatiog. . 


form. 12 


® See the eln Selten. 't kay on Podiry and Mulick. Parts, i. chap 5: 1 
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in ſtatues, and other imitations, that are intended for the publick 
eye, and to laſt many years, be preferable to-ſuch forms of attire 


as are likely to have only a tranſient vogue, and to derive- that 
more from cuſtom ep than won: eue mer e- vd 
lence, or natural propriety. 

As far as the beauty of attire a upon its | Coitadtone(> 
to perſons and characters, the cuſtom of the country muſt paſs. 
for the ſtandard. Different dreſſes. belong to different: fexes,, 
ranks, and profeffions. In all countries, where variety of: dreſs 
was: attainahle, tins notion has ener prevailed. A. man in a wo- 
men's garb. is an uncouth figure: clergymen and: ſoldiers: are 
known hy: the eut; as well as by the colour, of their dloaths: 
ant the ſame apparel. which is becoming in a country maidg would 
he: unſeemly in a lady of rank appearing; in her own character. 


I alli theſa matters, we: arc: offended, when. the co nn. 


nat! obſervad. 
And far this theoe:is good: reaſon. ins 
duce: a change in the garb that cuſtony has appropriated: to his 


pnoeofsſſion. ſex, and age. muſit have his mind very much ſet upon 
triflas; and think, citirer that he. is wiſer tha other men, or: that 
bis eminence entities him. to diſtinguiſn himfelf in this way. 


Alterationg, in the: faſhion. of: dreſs. muſt indeed- happen, as the 
world ;3:-now conſtituted; but that man is a fop, who: would 
wiſh, them to happen by: his: means. Na he is worſe tian a fop, 
ig. by attempting an unneceſſary change, he give offence to- thoſe 
whom it is his duty to pleaſe; and ſo make himſelf leſs uſeful 
in ſociety, than. bs, qught ta be. I. wiſh: this king coy be. of. uſe 


tome young aleggymen whom. L have heard af. is b5 
FTurptfr. Beauty of Grsrunxz is not confined ops 


| Rate, of the, body, The ereftneſs. of the Apallo Belvidere ;, the 


leaning attitude of the Antingus ; and the bending, ſhrinking 
„ 
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Form” nitric, Medici; are all very bedutiful. The firſt 
eotiveys the ideas of majeſty, activity, and firength; the ſocond 
of *compoſatte, acquieſcenee, 'andeaſe;” and the third, of conſcious 
beauty united with modeſty, It is dur Knowledge of the influence 
of humen thoughts upon the human body, that enables us to 
Aiſcern theſe meanings 3h thofe attitudes: and as all theſe ideas 
are extremly "pleafing, the ſtatues that ſuggeſt them muſt be 
equally d. To which I may add, that, in theſe figures, perfect 
beuuty of form is mũted with graoefulneſs of attitude; and the 
one heiglmens the other: we allmire the ſhape on account of the 
nttitutle, and the attitude on account of the ſhape; and both the 
one andthe vther we atlmire on account of thoſe deligtitful ideas, 
each of the attitudes in queſtion is natural, and ſuch as a well- 
formed human ee ET OY for a con- 

ſiderable time. a 

For it may in general be med; that no n gutinet 
on he: bematiful, which conveys'any tliſagrecable idea of infirmity, 
onwildinels, ' reſtraint; or affettation. Many of thoſe ſteps in 
the minuet, and other danbes, 'which one cannot at firſt perform 
without ſome danger of falling, fem to mt rather to furpriſe, 
becauſe they are difficult, chan to pleaſe,” becauſe they ave graceful; 
Figures finically contraſted, in which the! eyes ſeern te point one 
way, and the veſt of the body atwther, und the left leg is un exact 
counterpart” to the right arm, and» the left arm to the right leg 
and the very fingers appear to be at vatiante-cack-with its heigte- 
bour, are too artificial; and have too much the aire: reſtraint, to 
pleaſe thoſe-who love nature and ſunplicity. They were however 
much affected by the French paiutets of the laſt àge : but we do 
not find this affectatimm in the picbures of Rryunide g an in hit 
Diſcoyrſes he has particularly cautioned the ſtudent againſt it. 

R 2 Nor 
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Nor can that bela beautiful attitude, which: is incongrnous to 
| Ps action, of ſentiment, by which it is ſuppoſed to be produced. 
Achuman figure, leaning: againſt a;. pillar, and: yet perfectly up- 
. right, would not; pleaſe; becauſe we know; that ſueh a thing can: 
not be; without conſtraint; and pam Archers ſtooping, while 
they draw: the bow! toi ſnoot their arrows to a great diſtance, would 
ſuggeſt the idea of infirmity, or want of ſkill; but, if they were 
taking a near aim, that poſture would! not be unſesmly. An 
erect carriage of the body is often convenient, and generally pro- 
fitable to health; but is graceful only when it is ſuited to the 
emotion that is ſuppoſed to be in the mind! It beromes a ſoldier 
in arms, becauſe it accompanies; and: betokens, elevation af mind; 
it becomes a perſon, heſe rank and abilities entitle him to have 
a ſenſe of his own dignity; it becomes any man, or any woman, 
Who is provoked to exert a laudable indignation: zH and it is becom- 
ing in thoſe motions and dances, that are intended to ſhgw: tlie 
human ſtature and ſhape, to advantage; but, as the concomitant 
of modeſty; humility, refpett, intreaty, ebmpaſſion, or ſorrow, 
or even of indolence, compoſure, or the deſire ue 'reſt m_ —_ 
it would be offenſive, becauſe unnatural 17 ry 
I Tdiftinguiſh here between Expreſſibm am Beauty. . \Canftreined, 
vir Painful attitudes, may be very expreſſive. ; and as; fach 
are approverl of 2 but, though we call them well imagined, well 
excentes.: and natural, we cannot in ſtrict language calb them 
beautiful. Such are thoſe of Laocoon and his ſons; ſtruggling 
with ſerpents, ac avith the pangs of death. S8neli ig that uf the 
wounded gladiator z{which-{o emplritically!: marks: the laſt effort 
of nature; and: tlie laſt! moment of lifa. Anh ſuch is the poſture 
of the ſlave; Who is ſuppoſed to liſten to the ſectet. talk of con- 
ne nnen continue in E e e der, yet the 
ot ge roba df bono vithluoiture wi 158 — 
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eagerneſ⸗s of his attention, arid the fear of Joſing one _ phi 
or of being overheard, will not permit him to change it. 515 
FouRTHLN Beauty and Awkwardneſs of Mor lo are not 0 
deſcribed in words: but will, I believe, be found; the one to pleaſe; 
the other to diſpleaſe, on account chiefly of certain agreeable ideas 
ſuggeſted by the former, and of. certain. 3 ones aſſociated 
with the latte. 8 
Motions, that imply ok wigh duch -s an a and propor- 
tian of parts in the moving object, as give. reaſon to-think, they 
may continue for ſome. time without. injury to it, are generally 
pleaſing ; ; atleaſt in animals; eſpecially. when they betoken a ſort 
of perfection ſuited to the: nature: of the animal. But motions, 
that betray infirmity, unwieldineſs, imperfection, or the appear- 
ance of danger, cannot be called beautiful, becauſe they convey 
unpleaſing ideas. A ſtrong and ſlender young man in the race, or 
a high- mettled horſe or greyhound at full ſpeed, Pr eſents an image 
of the former kind: and the jumping and capering of an ox or cow; 
the flouneing of a. large fiſh thrown on the land ; the waddling 
ſteps of an. infant that alarms us every moment with the fear of its 
falling, and the walk of a man crippled by labour, gout, or old- 
age, or rendered, ſluggiſh. by corpulency, are. examples of the 
latter. FEI | 1 uh 
* think i iti is 3 who obſerves, that, in running, a. woman 
has nothing of that grace, which attends her on other. occaſtons. 
Perhaps the jutting out ef her elbows, the natural effect of her 
endeavouring with. hifted hands to- ſecure, the moſt delicate part of 
the female frame, may give to her motion the appearance of timidity 
and conſtraint. Or perhaps ſhe may ſeem to fail 3 in this exerciſc, 
merely becauſe, according to our manners, ſhe cannot be, much 
accuſtomed to it, Ovid lays, that Daphne's beauty, was heightened: 
by her running; but he accounts for it, without mw— contention 
<2 ; 9:3 IO 
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to/this philoſophy . Virgil, in celebrating the ſprell "Can: 
"hv not a word of the gracefulneſs of her motion. + - 
Ahe former poet affirms, in his Art of Love 2, that Venus was 
til graceful, even when, for the amuſement of a friend, ſhe uſed 
to take off the limping gait of poor old Vulcan. Perhaps it might 
be fo, Such mimickry in ſo lovely a lady would convey an idea, 
not of infirmity, but of playfulneſs. Yet in mere mortal beauties 
1 apprehend that mimickry is not very bæcomiug becauſe there is 
ſomething vulgar in it. For no power of | outward charms will 
reconcile a diſcerning eye to any motion, or any fort of behaviour, 
though known to be aſſumed, which betrays indelicacy, or want of 
tafte. So that, without ſenſe and virtue, even a beautiful woman, 
who aſpires to general admiration, has a very difficult part to act. 
But where theſe are united in an elegant form, we ſay, with the _ 
Tam, quicquid agit, quoquo veſtigia flectit, 
Componit furtim, fubſequiturque decor. 
which, though not eaſily tranflated, may be thus paraphraſed: ; 
Wherever ſhe moves, Grace attends her; whatever ſhe does, 
Grace, without the appearance of art or deſign, aquſts her form, 


< and regulates all her motions.“ 
The heaving of unbroken waves im the fea is beaurtifat; perhaps 


on account of their ſmoothneſs, uniformity, and eaſy curvature, 
Tuggſting the idea of vaſt agitation without difficulty; which for 
many obvious reaſons muſt be more agreeable, than a ſluggiſh or 
a exertion with turbulence. - A hip progrets through a 
ſelling, but not tempeſtuous ocean, is alſo extremely beautiful: 
For it fills the mind with many pleaſing images; the boldneſs, the 
1kkill, and the ſecurity of the mariner; the perfection of that me- 
chaniſm, which is not endangered by ſo mighty a an effort, 3, and the 
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advantages of navigation and commerce. And in both caſes, the 
ſublimity conſpires with, the beauty of the objects to heighten the 
of the beholder. The enraged Atlantick, riſing in moun- 
tains, is ſublime in the higheſt. degree, and would yield a pleaſing; 
 aſtonifliment to one who: could ſee it without fear *; but conveys 
too many ideas of danger and. difficulty, to produce that ſoothing 
and chearful ene Wik attends the contemplation of what is 
beautiful. | 
A flag eee dia wiſer motion, , being ennblintice | 
of ina&trvity, is not beautiful; except fo. far as it may pleaſe by the 
glare of the colours, or hy ſuggeſting. the idea of calmnefs and: reſt. 
But flags and ſtreamers, flying in the wind, gratify the eye by the 
varying ſhades: of colour, and by their eaſy volubility; and affect 
the imagination with many agreeable ideas of buſy life, and military 
fptendor. Dryden has F this with a phaſing and e 
extravagance. 
be flag aloft ſpread filing to the wind, | 
7 RA ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 
The weaver, charm'd with what his- loom defign'd, d, 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire. 


He Gems to Have been fond of the image; for, in another es. 
deſcribing: a banner, in. vrhich the e war was e he. ſays; 
with. his, wonted. energy, 17 p 
e Rear eee ant Gicht cud whate attire, 
[4 And alk the Godhead ſeem d: to glow with fine; ys 
Buen the ground glitter d where the ſtreamer flew,  - 
And the green. graf Was died with ſanguine hue, | | 
It is not eafy to determine, whether the ſublime! or. the — 
predominates in: this Pallge. 


1 nnn. on Sablintty + Annus- Mirabilis. t_Knight's-T ale. 
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Ihe plodding pace of a plowman is awkward: ſor it; leads us to 
think of bodily powers impaired by toil, or not exerciſed to advan- 
tage; of manners uncultivated and of other evils attending, or 
ſuppoſed to attend, a life of labour and penury. But the plowman 
himſelf is not ſenſible of any thing ungraceful in bis walk; becauſe 
all his friends and neighbours have it, and he knows of none better. 
In fact we ſee, that peaſants imitate one another in this reſpeR ; 
and that the young and the nimble aſſume of choice thoſe motions, 
which are naturally expreſſive of age, infirmity, and wrarineſs. 

But far more unſeemly are the ſtrut of the ſolemn, and the 
a of the pert, coxcomb : whoſe every motion ſhows vanity and 
affectation, with a nauſeous degres of ell altenüüan and  ſbdut- 
Nee : ak eras 
Cicero, in nan: e * the Stoicks. (ith _ Grace or Dignity 
re in a perfect ſameneſs of look and of geſture on all 
occaſions) blanies every motion, that alters the countenance, 
quickens the breath, or betrays any iſcompaſure #, *, But I believe 
the moſt eager motion would appear raceful, if it were underſtood 
to expreſs a good affection: as that of a child, after long abſence, 
ſpringing to the embrace of a parent. N othing will offend the eye, 
which either warms the heart with pleaſing pallions, or -canreys 
agreeable 1 images to the fancy. FP Mrs ne | | 

That air, and thofe motions, which in common ne we call 
graceful, comprehend many Particulars, every one of Which will 
on examination be found, te be aſſoclated wich, and to convey, 
agreeable ideas of moral, intellectual, or corporeal excellence. 

A graceful air implies preſence of mind, and a perfect command of 
the body; with a gentle, chearful, and free demeanour, neither 

gurumngred: by. timidity. nor atterins into nee * but prer 
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bereing, berwisen What is rule and What is Riel, between Pride 
Aal, ub ectnelt, between atodety Kid affurincs, Mat dul meditn 
which" betokens mildneſs, generoſſty, and fpirit, a kind attention 
6-others; and a forgetfulnels of onꝰ s ſelf; with ſuch other points 
of deeorum, as put us in mind of the pleaſing ideas connected with 
elegant eonVerſatien, and pelite manner. And all this. muſt ap- 
pear unſtudied and habitual; tht it may not convey any diſigrte- 
able notion of conſtraint or Hypocriſy. What is taught in ſchools 
of exerciſe is chiefly intended to correct, or to prevent; evil habits, 
and tor give one the command of one's body; but muſt no more bz 
practiſed on the ordinary oecaſions of life, than the formal en 'of 

declamation is to be introduced into familiar dialogue. | 
_ probable,. that the antient Greeks and Romans excelled us 
in in elegance of motion and attitude, For their bodies were kept 
active by continual exerciſe, and were not clogged, as we-arey With 
cumberſome apparel : and, beſides, they wete taught (at leaſt the 
men-were) to fit, to ſtand, to walk, and to run gracefully, Yet 
Cicero complains, and we too have cauſe to complain, that many 
of the motions practiſed in the theatre, and by the maſters of eter 
ciſe, are offenſive, becauſe-tov remote from 'tiatute and Cy 
and unbeſeeming the decorum of the manly character? 
In the days of heroiſm and fable, goddeſſes were kriown by their 
air, and eſpecially by * en * x tuna abet 
auguſt demeaneur. 

Alt ego, que Dirum menos reins—Joriqs i 

Et ſoror, et conjuuxj— - 1 27 74D 


But I, who move in majeſty on high, 


* Conſorr of Jovi,” and Eimiprels of che Re- ür 
be k ſees the loft air, and the Rately ſtep, wi which a 5 prot oud | 
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ſo majeſtic a Wall had nee 6 
ſhe could not fall into, without diſcovering. her rank. Wen ſhe 
put off the aſſumed character of the Tytian huntreſs, it was not 

the act of turning away, and diſcleſing the bloom of a: roſi neck; 
nor the divine odour breathed from her hair; nor her robe flowing 


down to the ground, that made her known een to her own, gu: 
but when, he ſaw her in motion, then 


4 — Vera INCESSU. patuĩit Dea. an i ohe 6-44; 
The Goddeſs bycher graceful bedlketis known; ei iso 10 
N ſhow, how highly an elegant air in walking was eſteemed 
by the antients. Indeed it is hardly poſſible for the moſt ordinary 
beholder to ſee it without emotion: He who cattot diſcerm à mind 
in it, muſt however derive pleaſure from the harmony of bodily 
parts, and from the eaſè and Wesen the energy oper Lem e 
7. which they exert-themſelves; es. 
Dancing is connected with ſo maniy-defightful "_ of youth, 
heath, Activity, chearfulneſs, and beauty, that the motions com- 
monly practiſed in it cannot fail to pleaſe, unleſs accompanied . 
with ſome! peculiarity that conveys a diſagreeable ſuggeſtion of de- 
formity, want of ſkill, affectation, impudenoe, or any other in- 
congruity. But 1 need not remark, becauſe it is obvious, that the 
motions of different dancers differ exceedingly in reſpett of grace. 
Much will depend on the comelineſs, goœd ſhape, and agility of 
the perſon; on the eaſe wherewith the ſeveral movements and 
evolutions are performeilꝭ and on their: perfect eoineideice with the 


expreſſion and rhythm of the muſick, and m_ the an of the 
dance. An 22 "Nv 19 * Se} er 7 * 
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That all dances are not . Ae e 1s no leſs ens. 
Thoſe that ſhow to advantage. the motion, ſhape, and activity of 
the human body, are always approved of. But ſome ſteps, as al- 
ready obſerved, particularly i in the hornpi ipe and minuet, ſeem to 


derive 


- 
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derive a charm rather from their difficulty, than from their elegance. 
The latter dance, if I can truſt my own judgment, is not fo grace- 
ful in men, as in women; whoſe full and flowing attire not only 
gives dignity to their mien, and an ealy winding curvature to their 
motion, but alſo conceals the inconvenient, and d (I had almoſt 255 
diſtorted poſition of the feet. 


Leſt I ſhould get beyond my depth (being no great connoiſſeur 
in this elegant art) I ſhall only obſerve. further, that ſome dances 


_ pleaſe, by uniting regularity with apparent diſorder ; which yields 
the gratification of ſurpriſe, and conveys a favourable idea'sf the 
ſkill, with which they are planned and conducted. Some pieces of 
muſick are contrived with a like purpoſe, and pleaſe from the ſame 
priticiple: as Fugues, in which different voices or inſtruments' take 
up the ſame air, but not all at the ſame time; ſo that one is, as * 
were, the echo, or an imitation, of another. And yet the general 
reſult is, not diſſonance or confuſion, which one would be apt to. 
expect, but perfect harmony. This gives an agreeable ſurpriſe” 
and heightens' our admiration of the compoſer's 8 kill, and of the, 

dexterity of the performers. 1 be 
I know not, whether any other poet has in ſo few words conveyed 
ſo many charming ideas of Beauty, 1 in, its ſeveral varieties of colour, 
ſhape, attitude, and notion, as | Gray has combined i in the following 


image. 
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led melting inn their: — s approach declare; =” > 
Where'er ſhe turns the Graces homage ch $5435 hate & 
WMWiith arms ſublime that float upon the air. 
In gliding flate the wins her eaſy way ; N * END 
-  Ofer her warm cheet, and ri/ing boſom, move 
of The auen of Joung d; fire, and Purple light of live. n 
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As the human voĩce is that ſound, which more direRtly than 

any other makes its way, through the ear, to the heart, of man's 
ſo that, which to his eye diſplays the greateſt variety of beauty int 
the narroweſt compaſs, is the human countenance. 80 ſtrang is 
our predilection for this maſterpiece of nature, that, if the higheſt 
created being were to preſent himſelf to our view, we cannqt but, 
think he would bear a refemblance ta the human fage divine.” 
And. hence we approve. of thoſe fictions in painting: and poetry. 
that deſcribe; angels and nie Virtues in- the form = ne 
an men and women. 

I do not ſay, that the pleaſure we wa in bekolding this welt Born 
ful aſſemblage of viſible charms is a/together the effect of aſſociations... 
founded in experience, and eſtabliſhed by hahit. But that it may: 
be forty. accounted for, from this cauſes I haye no- aufn to: 
| 16 wil, I think, be allowed, that mitt hin: urainated 
by, fine. colours, would not be very beautiful, if they. were. void of 
17 e. nor beautiful at all, if they had a bad expreſſion. Or, 

uch a face could be ſuppoſed capable of gaining admirers, it 
tho only be among thoſe (and many, ſuch, indeed, there are), who, 
not having ſagacity to read, the foul in the countenance, are no 
competent judges of human beauty. On the other hand, homely 
features that expreſs. good underſtanding, and a kind, a gentle, 
and a chearful temper, are never diſagreeable to thoſe who can 
diſcern thein meaning, * may n nne be. . . 
or even truly amiable, - 64-21 

Now, previouſly. to.experience,. we ſhould. wt k _ wliavlooks 
are ſignificant of good, or hat of bad mental qualities 3, nor, con- 
ſequently, would the former convey. to us any: pleaſing, or the latter 
any unpleaſing, ideas, Nay, Rrewous. to experience, we ſhould not 
_ what colour of face accompanies health and youth; or what 

/ betokens 
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batokens theveontratyz- nor; of courſe, could we have any reaſon 
fos  preferming any one complexion to any other. But having 
learned, that certain forms, and colours, of features do commonly 
intimate cettain agreeable qualities of mind and body; they become 
as cloſely aſſociated. in our imagination or memory, as tlie words of 
a known language are with the thoughts they ſtand for M fo that the 
outward den is no ſooner perceived, than the idea Aignified preſents: 
itſelf. 
In proof of this reafoning, it might be remarked; that perſons, 
who, from want of years, or of natural ſagacity, are not quick- 
ſiglitech in what relates to the mind, are moſt Hable to be captivated 
by regular features; and; a.glowing complexion:; while more experi- 
enced or more penetrating obſervers are not thoroughly Pleaſed, 
unlefs where. they difcern' thoſe hicer, and more ſignificant graces, . 
that feem. to betoken inder accom pliſiments, and moral 
virtues. 3 

The moſt friking feature: of the face, and that to which- we 
moſt frequently direct. our view, is the eye. This, with the un 
the eyelaſhes, and tlie eyebrow, is the chief ſeat of expreflion 
At this window (as the wiſe man ealls it) the ſoul is often feen in- 
her genuine character, even when the porter below (I mean the 
| tongue) 18. endeavouring to perſuade us, that ſne is not within, 
that ſhe- is. otherwiſe employed, or that ſhe is quite a different. 
perſon; Smiles and ſadneſs diſplay: themſelves partly at the mouth; 
the former by raiſing, the latter by depreſſing, the corners of it; 
and yet we. might in many caſes miſtake a laughing for a weeping: 
countenance, if We did not ſee the eye. Indeed this little organ, 
whether ſparkling with joy; or: melting in ſorrow; whether gleam- 
ing witli indignation; or languithing in tenderneſs; whether glow- 
ing. with: the. ſteady. light of deliberate valour; or ſending forth 
em anations of goodwill and gratitude; is one of the moſt intereſting: 
Pd | 7 objects 
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objects in the whole viſible-univerſe? There is more in it. tian 
ſhape, motion, and colour; there is thought and paſſion; there 


is life and ſoul ; there is reaſon and ſpeech Now, What is it, that 


conſtitutes the beauty of this feature? And wWhy are we more 
Peau with ſome eee wi erg than with others? 18 N 
Venus ſays, in Shalkſp ear 11. Mete 


— 


MIine eyes are gray, and and and quick in turning 12* 


that is, are of a dark colour, of a fine water, (to take an an 

from diamonds) and of a diverſified expreſſion... eee 

3 dar k- coloured iris may perhaps be naturally more pleaſing, 
than a fainter one ; becauſe 1 it forms a more ſtriking, contraſt with, 
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the light: and bri abt <olours' are, as I remar ked already, preferred. 
even by children to ſuch as are obſcure. And the motions, and 
conſequently the expreſſion, of a blue or a hazel eye, are diſcernible 
more immediately, more accur ately, and at a greater diſtance, , 1 than 


thoſe of light coloured eyes. Thus far 1 may allow the beauty of 


this organ to be intrinſick and abſolute; and not to depend on 
aſſociated ideas of moral, intellectual, or bodily excellente. 
But an eye may be dark- coloured, and yet not beautiful. If in 


its motion there be ſuch languor, unſteadineſs, or uniformity, as 


we know by experience to accompany a liſtleſs temper, a wander- 
ing or bewildered attention, or an unvaried ſameneſs or a want of 
thought, it will ſuggeſt unpleaſing ideas, and rather diſſatisfy, than 
intereſt us. Dark eyes, that ſeem to imply mental deficiency, are 
even more diſagreeable, , becauſe more obſer vable, than teh 20 with 
the ſame expreſſion. have a fainter colour. ol Hf An 

An eye, that is bright, or of a ſine water, is ads beautiful, ; 
if there be nothing offenſive in the expreſſion. For it conveys the 


ii eee * Shakſpeare's Venus and Adonis,” Wem 
1 i 6 -agreeable 
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agreeable ideas of perfection; health, and ſoundneſs. And as 
lively thoughts and paſſions are obſerved to give brilliancy to this 
organ: ſo that brilliancy, wherever it appears, is apt to raiſe in the 
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beholder ideas of vivacity, acuteneſs; chearfutneſs, gen eroſity, and 


other pleaſing bene 1 _— bert that it ſhould be ac- 
counted beautiful. Un A} * 


That e in * which the poet jullly imagines 


to be eſſential to ſine eyes, betokens in the mind a capacity of 


paſſing readily from one thought ta: another; an agreeable talent, 


ben. accompanied with good ſenſe ; and juſt the reverſe of ſullen- 


nels, inattention, and ſtupidity. | The fixed and unvaried glare of 
an inexpreſſive eye is frightful. It puts one in mind of death, and 
is ſuch. a look as we ſhould. e in a ener 80 our great poet 
min nen be Rain dal 

haſt no ſpeculation i in n thoſe e des FIRE 
Which thou doſt glare with — ien 


fays Macbeth to the murdered Banquo. | 80 Spenſer, in a paige 
equal to any thing that ever was written in et Poetry: 


On every ſide them ſtood 
The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed mood, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtarin 55 wide 
my With ſtony _— 


it 25 2 


in fact, the. beauty of che eye depends chiefly upon 115 1 
If it convey 2 favourable idea of the mind that gives it animation, 
we muſt be pleaſed with it in the ſame proportian,. in which we 


- 


approve the good qualities that. ſeem. to be expreſſed by i it. And as 


eyes may intimate good mental qualities, whatever be their colour, 
ſo N of any colour, at leaft of any common colour, may be i 


- 


Cy ran Queen, Book! 1, canto 4. ftanza 8 | 
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beautiful. The expreſſion. of ſuch as are datk-chlourel is no doubt 
keener, and more emphatical, chan that of others; but a» agree- 
able expreſſion is not conſined to any colour, nor excluded from 
any. And the ſame thing is true of à diſagreenble expreſſion. : 
Eyes of the cleareſt water, and beſt colour, will be viewed with dif- 
like, if they be thought to pon _ language of my eng * 

| * cruelty, or folly. 10 

1 Luhe beauty of the other fanünes e be ubconrind' for int the 

| 2 way. White and red are, no doubt, beautiful in themſelves; 
N and marvellous is the delicacy, with which they are bletided in a 
0 blooming countenance, But, although, without ſuch a compo- 
= dition of white and red, human beauty, according to our notions 
of it, cannot be perfect; yet the pleaſure we take in a fine com- 
plexion ariſes chiefly (as already obſerved) from the ideas of youth, 
health, modeſty, and gentleneſs, which are its natural aſſociates. 
If it were to ſuggeſt to us (as it probably does to a grown up 
negro, when he firſt. ſees it), the idea of imperfection or diſeaſe, or 
[ of any. thing unnatural in the. human frame, we ſhould. turn away | 
q from it in diſguſt. 

Of the features confidered abſtraftedly, and without regard to 
the complexion, it may be, remarked i in general, that what we call 
regularity is accounted beautiful. But why i 1s it ſo? Is it not, be- 
cauſe it betokens an even temper, and the abſence of thoſe paſſions 
. whereby the features are made irregular ; and becauſe that propor- 
= tion, which we moſt approve in the ſeveral parts of the face, is 
b found to de the moſt- convenient, -and conſe uently the moſt 
| perfect? Every evil paſſion mars in a greater or leſs degree the 

regularity of the features: and if a very large noſe were more uſeful 
than one of a moderate ſize; we ſhould certainly prefer the former. 
A feature greatly raiſed above, or diminiſhed. below, its due pro- 
portion; ; that is, above or below that proportion, which is moſt 

common, 
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common: and known to be moſt convenient, difpleaſes, by ſuggeſting. 
painful ideas of exceſs, or deficiency,. diſeaſe, or imperſection. 
A ſmiling countenance is a loveher object, than one agitated with 
laughter; partly, no doubt, becauſe the former is leſs disfigured, 
and the latter cannot continue long without pam; but chiefly, 
becauſe the one diſplays the virtues of good- humour and ferenity ; 
whereas the other is at beſt only the ſign of merriment, which is 
no virtue at all, and may happen occaſionally to the peeviſh and 
paſſionate, as well as to the goodnatured and chearful. Some of 
our Engliſh poets call Venus the /aughter-loving dame; but Homer 
with better {th jpg cally *. 1 the _ who on | 
re ſmiles.” * 6 
Every turn of, countenance it is 8 60 behold, Which: be⸗ 
tokens good mental qualities. But had the laws of nature relating 
to the human phyſiognomy been the contrary of what they are, 
Jam inclined to Uſink, that our ideas of RP Hou: 1 ow | 
S 
I ſhall u this en with two TU The "MF is, 
that human beauty is ſo far from being (what it is ſaid in the 
Scotch proverb to be) only Skin-deep, that it derives its origin, 
and moſt eſſential characters, from the ſoul. Moſt people, there- 
fore, may in ſome degree acquire it, who are willing to cultivate 
their intellectual powers, and to cheriſi good affections. And 
without a ſound underſtanding, and a chearful, benevolent, and 
gentle diſpoſition, no fineneſs of ſhape, delicacy of complexion, or 
regularity of feature, will ever form that genuine beauty, which at 
once pleafes A diſcerning eye, and captivates and ſecures an intelli- 
gent mind. What ideas do we affix to the terms, a pretty idiot, or a 
handforge termagant? Surely they are not agreeable, but very much 


1 89 See an > Eflay « on Laughter, Introduction. 
T the 
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the-contrary; . Beauty, according to Plutarch, © is the fower 


e and bloſſom of virtue.“ It is outwardly: ornamental; becauſe 
it is the effect of a generous nature operating within. 1 

I remark, in the ſecond place, that it is not fo indeterminate 
a thing as many modern philoſophers imagine. Men may differ 
in their notions of beauty, as the object of love, or of Ating; 
and certainly will de ſo, as long as they differ in their cuſtoms, 
prejudices, paſſions, and capacities. Vet a ſtandard of beauty 


there is, notwithſtanding. Elſe why ſhould thoſe very ſtatues 


be admired as beautiful by us, which were the admiration of 
the antients? And why ſhould thoſe ideas of beauty, which 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid deſcribe with ſo much rapture, be 
ſo exactly conformable to our ideas? Andromache ſmiling in 
tears * would be as interelting an object now, as ſhe was three 
thouſand years ago: and the Venus, and the Lavinia, of the 
Mantuan poet +, if copied by Reynolds, would ſtill be the = 
fection of feminine grace, and feminine tenderneſs. 

That this may be the more apparent, let us diſtinguiſn kolben 
that ſort of beauty, which is adapted to the general taſte; 
and thoſe forms of it, which gratify the various humours and 
| fancies of individuals. 1 1 5 
Individual men and women gsgu ny contract likings in this 
way, at which: their acquaintance wonder: but nobody won- 
ders, that the Apollo Belvidere, the Antinous, and the Venus 
of Medici, ſhould \ be regarded with admiration, Juſt ſo, one 
may prefer the village where one was born to every other; and 
yet be ſenſible, that in real beauty it falls ſhort of a thouſand 


others. The taſte may appear ſingular to thoſe who know not 


the cauſe of the Preference c but in being charmed with the 


* Anxguor ve. Hom, I, vi. 484, „te 4 Virgs Eneid, Ic 408. XI1, 64. 
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ſeenery of Richmond or Shooters-hill, r Canewood or Tay- : 
mouth,. of Loch- lomond or the lakes of EIT, there 18 
nothing ſingular or ſurpriſing at all. 

Des Cartes records his partiality for ſquinting erde and 
has very well accounted for it *. And moſt other examples 
of a particular taſte in features, complexion, and ſhape, may be 
explained from ſimilar principles. If in other reſpects we be 
greatly pleaſed with any perſon, ſuch of his, or of her pecu- 
liarities, as would appear indifferent, or even ungainly, to others, 
may become lovely in our eyes, on account of the many 
agreeable ideas with which in our imagination they may be 
aſſociated. For ſome ſuch reaſon I ſuppoſe it was, that Anacreon 
ſpoke favourably of joined eyebrows ; a circumſtance, which has 
' puzzled the criticks ; who: forgetting that this poet was a man, 
and conſidering him only as an author, ſeem to have thought 
that he would not avow any partialities of his own, which 
were not warranted by the general taſte of his age. It is no 
doubt owing to the power of ſimilar aſſociations, that ſome men 
prefer: a tall, and ſome a ſhorter ſize; ſome, a plump, and 
ſome, a ſlender make; ſome a high, and ſome a low fore- 
head; ſome one colour of hair, or of eyes, and ſome another. 
And it is but too common for one's taſte to change in theſe 
and the like particulars; according as one's affection Happens 
to ſhift from one to another objec. 

That which I underſtand. by beauty * to the general 
taſte, is to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe” forms that  gratify theſe, 
and the like, particular, fancies or partialities. There may in- 
deed be a coincidence ;. as when one is enamoured of a per- 
ſon, whom all the world allow .'to be beautiful: but often they 
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do not coincide ; for one may be ciptivate” with qualities that 
ſeem amiable or admirable to one's ſelf, but not ſo, or not 
equally fo, to others. Certain forms there are, and attitudes, 
and motions, of the human body, which give delight to every 
beholder; and which, though they may not raiſe that Fender: 
Hection which one bears to a favourite; would however be ac- 
knowledged by all to be worthy of admiration. None, I think, 
will controvert this, who has at any time contemplated a goon 
copy of the Venus, or the Apollo ſo often mentioned. 5 

All this it is eaſy to explain upon the principles of affociation; 
What is, or appears to be perfect, in the human body, muſt 
pleaſe, as long as bodily perfection is more uſeful and more 
agreeable, than the want of it. And, while virtue and a good 
underſtanding are held in any eſteem among men, every look of | 
the eye, and turn of the countenance, mult give delight, which 
conveys the idea of acuteneſs, good humour, e's Sentinet. 
affability, generofity, and good nature. 

But has each individual of mankind ha Lads ideas of bodily 
and mental excellence? And, if not, is it poſlible, that _ 
forms of human beauty ſhould be pleaſing to each individual? 

I anſwer, that perceptions may be natural, and opinions right, 
which are not to be found in each individual of the human 
race. To hear, and to ſee, are natural; but ſome men have 
the misfortune to be deaf, and ſome to be” blind. The beſt 
melodies of Handel are inſipid to one who has no muſical 
ear ; but Handel's beſt melodies are charming for all that. Clean- 
linefs, as it promotes both health of body and delicacy of mind, 


is undoubtedly preferable to its oppolite ; and yet the H ottentot | 


may chooſe' rather to wallow like a beaſt, than to live ke a 
man. Nothing brings fuller conviction, than the demonſtrations 


of Buclid ; yet reaſon mult be cultivated a httle, before it can 
comprehend 


—— 


comprehend them. Without faculties to perceive a thing, we 
cannot judge of it at all; and, before we can judge rightly of 
any thing, the Foy by which we e it muſt be con- 
ner improved. 

Beauty, like other things, cannot without percipient faculties | 
be perceived ; nor accurately perceived, without improved facul- 
ties. Till we have ſeen a variety of human figures, and learned 

to diſtinguiſh by the eye thoſe . bodily proportions that are beſt 
adapted to the ſeveral bodily functions, we cannot be competent 
judges of the human ſbape: nor of the human face, unleſs we 
have ſeen. many faces, compared them together, obſerved how: 
the features and the mind operate on each other, traced the con- 
nection between certain appearances in the countenance and 
certain ſtates of the ſoul and body; nor, perhaps, unleſs we 
have alfo received from nature, (what all have not) that pe- 
culiar ſort of penetration, which enables one to judge of the 
thoughts and temper, from the looks and behaviour. | 
As one is leſs or more penctrating, leſs or more obſervant; and. 
worſe or better informed, in theſe reſpects, one will be leſs or 
more, what Terence calls, Elegans formarum ſpectator, a nice- 
critick in beauty. And among perſons, who in theſe reſpects 
are all equally accompliſhed, we may venture to affirm, that 
in regard to human beauty there win be no material difference 
of opinion. 

Nor, indeed, in regard to any ſort of beauty. Two per- 
ſons equally, and well ſkilled in the nature of the horſe, will 


not differ in their judgment of the beauty of that fort of 
animal. In every ſpecies of viſible things, that are liable to 
diſorder, or capable of improvement, thoſe forms will convey 
the moſt pleaſing ideas, and conſequently be accounted the 


moſt beautiful, which ſeem. to be moſt perfect, or to- come 
neareſt 
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neareſt perfection. But perfection, or the degrees of imperfec- 
tion, in any individual, ean be perceived by thoſe only, who 
underſtand the nature of the ſpecies to which it belongs; and 
of many a ſpecies the nature cannot be underſtood, except by 
thoſe, whom inborn diſcernment, and extenſive and accurate 
obſervation, have enabled to ſtudy it ſucceſsfully. | 
So much for the origin of our ideas of Beauty. In all caſes, 
it ſeems poſſible to account for them upon the principles of 
aſſociation, except, perhaps, in that ſingle one, of colours giving 
pleaſure, and being called beautiful, merely becauſe they are 
bright, or becauſe they are delicate. For with bright and deli- 
cate colours, eſpecially the former, children are delighted, long 
before they know any thing of elegance in ſhape, motion, or 
attitude, or can form any judgment of the uſefulneſs, perfec- 
tion, or imperfection, of things viſible. Vet ſo far ſeems our 
taſte, even for this ſort of beauty, to depend upon aſſociation, 
that no degree of ſplendor, or of ſoftneſs, will ever reconcile us 
to any colour, which we know to be the effect, or the neceſſary 
concomitant, of diſagreeable qualities. 
If this enquiry ſhall be thought too long, as an excingle, let 
it be conſidered as a digreſſion. It is now finiſhed ; and I return 
to my ſubject, ww | 
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SECT, V. 
| External Aﬀeci ations, — - Recapitulatic on. 


OME people contract Ari habits of, what may be called, 
External Aſſociation. I call it ſo; becauſe the body is more 
concerned in it than the mind, and external things than ideas. 
They connect a certain action with a certain object fo, that with- 
out the one they cannot eaſily perform the other; although, inde- 
pendently on habit, there is no connection between them. I 
have heard of a clergyman, who could not compoſe his ſermon, 
except when he held a foot-rule in his hand; and of one, who, 
while he was employed in ſtudy, would always be rolling between 
his fingers a parcel of peas, whereof he conſtantly kept a trencher 
full, within reach of his arm. I knew a gentleman who would 
talk a great deal in company, by the help of a large pin, which 
he held between his thumb and fore-finger ; but, when he loſt his 
pin, his tongue ſeemed at the ſame inſtant to loſe its volubility ; 
and he never was at eaſe, till he had provided himſelf with another 
implement of the ſame kind. Locke ſpeaks of a young man, 
who in one particular room where an old trunk ſtood could dance 
very well; but in any other room, if it wanted ſuch a piece of 
furniture, could not dance at all. The Tatler mentions a more 
probable inſtance, of a. lawyer, who in his pleadings uſed always 
to be twiſting about his finger a piece of packthread, which the 
punſters of that time called, with ſome-reaſon, the thread of his 
_ diſcourſe. One day, a client of his had a mind to ſee, how he: 
would acquit himſelf without it; and ſtole it from him. The 
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ia was, that the orator became. filent 1 in wy middle of 
his harangue, and the client loſt his cauſGe. | 2 
Such examples may be uncommon ;* but many hu are to 
be met with, who have contracted ſimilar habits. You may ſee 
a boy, while repeating his catechiſm, button and unbutton his 
coat a dozen times; and, wfien learning to write, ſcrew his 
features unknowingly into a variety of forms, as if he meant 
by the motion of thoſe parts to imitate that of his pen. Some 
men there are, who no ſooner bid you good morrow, than they 
_ thruſt a ſauff-box into your hand; and ſome can hardly either 
ſpeak or think, without gnawing their als, a * bead, 
or fumbling in their pockets. 91 
It ſhould be our care to guard . een akin. and 
ſuch as* make -us unneceſſarily dependent on things and places : 
and we ought to be very thankful to thoſe, who by friendly 
admonition would reform ſuch improprieties 'in our behaviour. 
For peculiarities, which we cannot diſcern in ourſelves, may be 
very glaring, as well as ungraceful, in the eyes of others: and, 
therefore, if we will not liſten to advice on theſe points, we may 
in time, and without any bad meaning, make ' ourſelves ridicu- 
Jous. It has been recommended to muſicians, and others who 
have occaſion to act, or to ſpeak, in publick, to practiſe frequently 
before a looking-glaſs; that they may correct evil habits by their 
own judgment. The rule is not a bad one; but in all ordinary 
caſes, I would rather truſt to the opinion of a judicious friend. 
For to our own infirmities it is to- be feared that we are often 
partial, and ſometimes blind: and the frequent uſe of the mirror 
has been found, at leaſt in the male ſex, rather to encourage 
grimace, than to promote a taſte for elegance. 
So much for that operation of the human mind, which by 
modern philoſophers has been called THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
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It is commonly referred to the imagination; for which reaſon 
I have ſpoken of it in this place: but, from the examples given, 
ure be owing/jn gen n the memory, 
and the outward ſenſes. | 

The doctrine is not: peculiar to bile pliloſophy. Ariſtotle, 
ſpeaking of Recollection, or aftiveSemembrance, inſinuates, with 
his uſual brevity, chat the relations, by which, we are led frofn 
one thotight to another, in tracing out, or bunting after (as he 
calls it) any particular thought which does not immediately occur, 
are chiefly three, Reſemblance, Contrariety,' and Contiguity v. And 
this enumeration of the aſſociating. principles does not differ, in 
any thing material, from what is here given. I reduced them to 
five, Reſemblance, Contrariety, Nearneſs of Situati on, the relation 
of Cauſe and Effet, and Cuftom or Habit. Now the three laſt 
may very well be referred to that one which Ariſtotle calls Conti- | 
guity. - Nearneſt of | Situation is nothing elſe. In its influence 
a Cauſe may be ſaid to be, becauſe it it really 18, contiguous to 
its Efe&#. And two things or ideas cannot be aſſociated by | 
Cuflom, io as that the one 'ſhiall introduce the other into tlie 
mind; unleſs: they have, once and again, or once at "leaſt, been 
un or thought of at the ſame time. Sow 
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For, in canformity, Vith. mgcern languages: 1. ale 5 ud 
imaginazion, two, diſtin, .though, congenial, . fagultics 3.1.4 brd, 
„the power of apprehending qr ERnceiving ideas, Amply..as 
« they are in themſelves, without any view. te their xoalty.: 


; cc, and, ſecondly; the power f combiming into mew farms, Or 


<«« aſſemblages, thoſe thoughts, eee eee walk, eee | 
«© have derived from experience or from iriformatiem D 
The talent of invention, applied go uſeful purpꝑſis, is culled 


8 Genius. Imagination, united with lame other - menial Powers, 


and operating merely as a percipient faculty, in conveying ſuit- 
able impreſſions of what is elegant, ſublime, or denied in art 


and nature, is called 76. - 


I mean not to. enter, with any degree” of minutenels, 0 
the analyſis of Taſte and Genius. Nor is it neceſſary that 
1 ſhould, That matter has been fully and accurately diſcuſſed 
by an abler hand; I mean, by the learned Dr. Gerard: to 


whoſe writings and converſation, (for he was my maſter in 
| err and to whoſe friendſhip on many occaſions in fe, 
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—— Þ have to offer; nen and Taſte. (which 
in a difeourſe on Imagination cannot be entirely overlooked) __ 
be brief, und few, and chiefly of a practical nature. 

To qualify the human mind for i ention, that is, for forming 
new und uſeful arrangements, df things or of ideas, experience, 
and good ſenſe, as well as imagination, àre neceſſary. In dreams, 

and in diſeaſe, imagination often operates with aſtoniſhing viva - 
city: but that is not Genius, becauſe it is not regulated by nen 
ledge of judgment, and tends to no uſeful purpoſe . 

1 mention this, with a view to combat an e old 
at leaſt as the age of Horace, and not unsemmon in modern 
times; — that Genius, eſpecially poetical genius, is noching more 
than a certum warmth of fancy, or enthuſtaſim of mind, which 

is all-fuffteient in ftſelf, and ſtands? in no need of judgment, or 
good ſenſe, to give it direction and regutarity. Under the inffu- 
enee df chis idle ooneeit; Horace tells us; that ſome of the poets 
of his vie ſh themſelves up in rell: avoiding the ſcenes of 
obſervation” and buſineſs, and uchen they ſhowed) themſebves in 
pubhick affected. waotab diſfegardoto: the! euſtoms uf the world : 
as H igneramce ruſtieity, and madneſs could qualiſy them for 
inelkung un were i 3 ide But Hapaite: ace Am. 
good writing: ne em to nF genius; 10 
ſtudy hatüfe, töi mingle in ſociety and eto mae himſelf 'acdt 
quutted with che imaniiets ahdrchavaRers of men, md] ͤäth ther 
. ee eee eee e 
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And: indeed, if we were to recollect particulars,” the hiſtory of 
literature, - as well as the nature of the thing, would bear: teſti⸗ 
mbny to the portis determination. Arts and ſciences oe their 
improvement and genius? its moſt illuſtrious diſplays, not to 
monks, and hermits; and half ·witted enthuſiaſts, but-toifuch men 
as Hotner; Socrates}; Xenophon, Sophocles, Demoſthenes Cicero, 
Cefar; Bacon; Stꝛakeſpenre, Milton, Clarendon; Aitdiſon, Lyttelton: 
men, who: Itudied:life-and manners, as well as books z Who tobk. 
part ir the buſes of ſociety; and gave: proofcof.ahe loundedt.. 
judgment, as well as of a moſt comprehenſive mind: e 
To things may be remarked concerning Genius: ed, iet 
it is not alcomman; but rather a rare-hadcompliſhments: and 
ſecoridly, that t appears in different degrees, and under a grrat 
e forma - n d i eee e ff 351 
1. It is not a common, but rather a: rare endowment. All. 
men are teachable i but feu poſſeſs the power of uſeful inven - 
tion: ai duch is: the will of our Oreator. Andi it is right chat it 
ſnould be ſo. Life has oft been likened to a warfare 2; and civil 
ſociety may in this reſpect be compared to an army that in it 
there muſti be ſome to dontrive and command, but that far che 
greater / number have nothing tob dochut toobey. if cuerꝝ man. 
were an invemitor ard a projector; there would be ſuch a mul 
tiplicity of rivalfhips and jarring intereſts, and- fuck 4 ſpirit 
would, predominate: of independence and of pride, as could not 
fall to introduce confuſion; into human affairs and- many of 
welfare; would. be totally /ibandonsd/, For if all men were equal 
uv abilities, they would all aſpire to an eqhality of condition ; 
2 ſtate of things, which is proved vy the ' experience of every 
age to ho! eee and ef which, if we conſider how 
15 On ee eee 254 ba: to yoneceliary 
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— is to publick good, we ſhall: be ue 
that; if it could be attained, it would not he expedient. 


Providence has: made us differ in the form of our bodies; Mag 
ſome are ſwift, and Others unwieldy, ſame weak, and others 
ſtrong z t would ſerm to be no leſs the intention of Provi- 
dence, that we ſhould differ in the capacity of our minds: 
for tlins e art the better qualified to diſcharge. with pleaſure to 
ourſelves; and with benefit to the publick, the duties eng 
to the different profeſſions that take place in ſociet !. 

2. Genius appears in various degrees, and in a great abe 
afforded As: to its degrees: — how: vaſt the difference between 
the anthor of the lliad, and him - who. compoſed the odes that 
bear the name of Anacreon l To thoſe» who invent arts and 
ſciences, or make a diſcovery of new truths by inveſtigation (for 
many important truths are diſcovered by: actident) the higheſt 
honours are undoubtedly due. And yet great genius may be 
exerted in improving the inventions of another; or in ſetting 
truths chat are already known to ſome; in ſuch convenient lights: 
as may make them known to many. None of Newton's Com- 
mentators lay claim to an equality of genius with. that in- 
comparable philoſopher. But he who explains the Newtonian 
fyſtem ſd, as to make it intelligible to ordinary underſtandings, 
will be allowed to poſſeſs Genius; and to deſerve: well of man- 
kind. For this cannot be done, without a talent (which is by 
no means common) for contriving ſuch arguments, and modes 
of illuſtration, as are moſt likely bee Pete ond 
to comme diſtinct ideas and full convictio n. 

Tho varieties of human genius are innumerable. Oh has 
a genius in mechanicks, another in architecture; or in painting; 
muſick, poetry geometry, medicine, eloqnenee; and one may 
malo progreſs, and deviſe improvements, in one of theſe arts, 


who 
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who coukd'not in another; or it leaſt indir wiela 
applications And ſome men have appeared, who” ae drove: 
of an univerſal genius, and that they were capable f miking- 
diſeoveries in any art or ſcience, to which they e bee 
apply themſelves. Theſe varieties are certainly; owing ton 
cauſes; but what thoſe are, it may be as difficuls arne | 
as why ſome men are tall, n e enen made for ſwift- 
neſs, and ſome for ſtrengtl. ttt tie bog wle 
Arts there are, and en e My man of ſenſe, h 
18 willing to be induftrious, may mak fuch proſiciency as will 
enable him to perform in them vith reputation. And ſuch 
are moſt of the, neceſſary arts. For that which it may de any 
man's buſineſs to underſtand, Providence has kindly placed within 
the reach of every capacity. We do not often hear of a man, 
whom want of genius renders. unfit for huſbandry, navigation, 
law, commerce, war, or any of the common employments of life. 
But to command a fleet, or an army, to preſide in a court ot 
juſtice, or lay down rules for improving; commerce or agrieulture, 
are offices, which can fall to the ſhare of very few, and for which 
not one, perhaps, in a thouſand is fully qualified, even though 
he were to receive a ſuitable education. Genius is indiſpenſable 
in the fine arts, particularly, in architect ure, painting: and poetry: 
for theſe, being not neceſſary to life, but only drnanental, are 
valued, rather in proportion to the degree of plcaſure with which 
they affect the beholder, than according} to their intrinſic uſaful- 
neſs : and a good cxitick is pleaſed with thoſe poęmag pictiures, 
or buildings only, which have. mort than ordinary extellaner;oand 
gvince more than co mon abilities in the poet. painter, or atehi- 
tect. Thus reaſons, and thus determines Holdce. in rer te 
Poetry. . In ſome. things,, fas he, there is a mgdioarity, which 
® may be, and 1 to be endured, A pleader i hid in fs. 
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Gion, danch perhaps leſs eloquent than Mefſalaz and a lawyer, 
«though-not fo learned as Aulus. But mediocrity in poets is n. 
 6©-pirmatted, or pardoned, by gods, by men, or by. bookſellers, 
0 Far as, at an entertainment, bad muſick, and ſweetmeats ill- 
<ſeaſoned or ill-prepered, are offenſive; becauſe an entertain - 
mme might very well be without them; ſo poetry, which 

eas invented and made for the expreſs purpoſe of giving plea- 
ſure. muſt, when i it falls ſhort of excellence, fail to pleaſe, and 
i come near to be thought contemptible/#,” 

This doom has been called ſevere ; but will hardly be thought 
a if we ſuppoſe, that Herace is {peaking of poetry, as addreſſed 
ts choſe ho are judges of it. To ſuch perſons, whatever ſeems 
in any degree faulty muſt be in che ſame degree unpleaſing: and 
therefore Poetry: cannot anſwer its end, if it is not ſo far faultleſs, 

as to give no offence; which wilt not be the caſe, if it is not 
thought perfect in its lind, ar ſomething at leaſt above mediocrity. 
80 in the other ſine arts. Bad muſick may gratify an unſkilful 
car, and bad painting an; inexperienced eye; but he, who is a 
une critiak in theſe. arts;\ would rather hear no mufick, and ſee 
no ꝓictures, than be abi en . as he cannot 

N e Aer R 
| it has ben ddputed; whether, dbe fame fares of mind; that 
males % man ingenious in any one art, would not, with a 
proper education, male him ſo in any other. The diſpute, like 
many others, may be preſumed to have ariſen. from words not 
well underſtood. If by Ingeniouſneſs be meant nothing more 
than; What is commonly. called Capacity, or Docility, we might 
detatmine the queſtion in dne nus in regard to thoſe 
arts, at leaſt, hich are common, or congenial. An expert 
e mo a wag rue equally. er, * 4 che: 
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wright, blackſmith, or -watchmaker, if his education” had been 
anſwerable: and he, who is eloquent as a preacher, might have 
been no leſs eloquent as a lawyer or ſenator. The ſame talents 
may, I believe, be applied, with the ſame ſucceſs, to moral and 
to natural philoſophy: and they, ho are maſters of an elegant 
proſe- ſtile, may, with a competence of the neceſſary” learning, 
acquit themſelves creditably in various kinds of proſe compo- 
ſition; in philoſophy, hiſtory, theology, or politicks. Geometry, 
too, and mechanicks, and aſtronomy, are ſo nearly allied, and fo 
level to the human underſtanding, that thoſe who are capable 
of the one can hardly be ſuppoſed ineapable of the other. To 
a right comprehenſion of the principles of theſe, and the like arts 
and ſciences, few perſons properly educated, and- tolerably indu- 
ſtrious, will be found en, if ny labour under no — 
weakneſs. 

But, if we take Genins. to mean, what is Si e 
by that term, a bias of the mind towards ſome particular arts, 
joined with ſuch powers of invention as make one remarkable, we 
ſhall probably ſee cauſe to decide the queſtion in the negative: with 
a reſerve, however, in favour of thoſe univerſal geniuſes, - who are 
ſaid to have now and then appeared in the world. Homer in 
Epick poetry, Newton i in geometry and philoſophy, Livy in hiſ- 
tory, Handel in muſick, and Raphael in painting, were extraordi- 
nary geniuſes.  But-I cannot think, that any of them would have 
been fo eminent in any other walk of invention; as in that which 
he made choice of: that Newton, for example, could have rivalled 
Homer in poetry, or Handel in muſick; or that Raphael in hiſtory 
could have vied with Livy, or Livy as a painter egualled Raphael. 
For, how many poets, painters, muſicians, philoſophers, and. hiſ- 

torians, and thoſe too of conſiderable ingenuity, have endeavoured 
to > reach the merit of theſe great maſters, and found after all, that 
| 8 | they 
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they were. in purſuit of what they could never attain ft” evi 
commaniers uf \ armies have propoſed: for their pattern Ceſar and 


_  Annibabl1And' how: very few are to be compared with Annibal 


or Ceſar in miltary genius! Orators have been in requeſt im all 
ages: and yet, to this day, Demoſtheries and fear are W : 
bead af the profelBion.”. Noe $560 Jes 
| rigid co eee cadets may e e ap- 
plaaſovin ſeveral arts. To write . fmooth verſes, to draw a 

tolerable picture of a human face, to play and even to make 
an agreeable tune, to compoſe à hiſtory or philoſophical diſ- 
courſe that ſhall be read with pleaſure, requires no more capa- 
city, chan thouſands in every age and nation are poſſeſſed of. But, 
to de a great poet, painter, muſician; hiſtorian, or philoſopher; 
one muſt! have not only that capacity which is common to all 


men of ſenſe, but alſo a particular and diſtinguiſhing Genius, 


_ which learning" may improve, but cannot beſtow.” It is no 
preſumption, to ſuppoſe, that Heaven ſhould endow with extra- 
ordinary talents thoſe who are intended for extraordinary pur- 
poſes. And therefore, I do not think, that Cicero expreſſes 
himſelf too ſtrongly, when he ſays, that without OY 
« of divine inſpiration no man was ever great.” FA, 

_ Genius is not confinetl to preutes pre ehe or to any one 
rank of life. In the cottage it may be met with, and in the 
palace; in the city, and in the hamlet; in the ſhop of the 
meaneſt mechanick, as well as in the moſt famous ſchools of 
learning. For, as every art is improveable, Providence has 6 
ordered human affairs, that in every claſs of artiſts a genius may 
be found, who is capable of making improvements. But let not 
thoſe be diſcouraged, who diſtern not in themſelves any extraordi- 
nary abilities, It is not-requiſite, that every ſeaman ſhould be 


an aſtronomer, or that every * ſoldier ſhould underſtand the 
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theory of war. Genius and greatneſs are almoſt equally expoſed 
to the aſſaults of envy: both maſt encounter mortifications, that 
are not known to the majority of mankind: and both are liable 
to the influence of a reſtleſs ambition, which is often fatal to 
happineſs; and not always friendly to one's worldly” intereſt. 
Mediocrity of talents, as well as of fortune, feems indeed to be 
the moſt deſirable ſtate, to thoſe who have no other wiſh; than 
to be happy and uſeful: and he who is diligent and ſober· minded 
in any honeſt calling; may perform his part with comfort to 
himſelf, and with advantage to ſociety: 6D 09 49498) eee 
Nor let the man of genius imsgine; that nature has ohe eyery 
thing for him, and that he has nothing to do for himſelf. In one 
or two inſtances, uncultivated genius may have riſen to diſtinc- 
tion: but who will ſay, that equal genius, with culture, is not 
more likely to be diſtinguiſned? We have heard of Dramatick 
writers, who, truſting to their natural powers, whereof, it ſeems, 
they had a higher idea, than any body elſe ever had, thought 
learning below their ambition, becauſe Shakſpeare was not learned: 
a conceit, which, far from being a proof of genius, was only an 
indication of folly, and an apology for idleneſs. Shakſpeare, it is 
true, had little ſchool- learning but we muͤſt not thence infer. 
that he was either ignorant or idle. In obſerving the charac- 
ters of men, and the appearances of the inanimate and irrational 
world, as well as in the ſtudy of his native tongue, of which 
be was a compleat maſter, he muſt have been indefatigable: and 
he ſeems to have poſſeſſed, in a moſt uncommon degree, the 
talent of ſelecting, from the books that came in his way, ſuch 
knowledge as might be of fe to him in his poetical capacity.” 
Homer, Plutarch, Pythagoras, Thales, Herodotus, and other 
abtitis, ſpent many years in travelling from place to place, and 
col letting all the — of the time, for the 1 im — 
7 of 
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of their Seins. Plato, at the age of fourſcore, did not deſiſt 
re liſhing the ſtyle of his Dialogues ; that ſtyle, 
ne ev been poliſhed to a degree of perfection, -whereof 
before his time the world had ſeen no example. Cicero was all his 
life aſſiduous in ſtudy: and Ceſar, the moſt aſtoniſhing genius 
that hiſtory. has recorded; wrote an account of his own wars in 
the midſt of danger and buſineſs, and did not think the hours 
loſt, Which he employed on a treatiſe of Latin grammar. What 
a vaſt idea ſhould we have formed of Livy's induſtry, as well as 
| eloquence, if he had compoſed no more than the thirty five books 
now remaining of his Roman hiſtory; which, however, are 
hardly one fourth of the whole! — I may add, that Milton was 
one of the moſt learned men, as well as the ſublimeſt genius, of 
modern times: that Bacon and Newton were profoundly ſkille& 
in hiſtory and claſſical erudition, as well as in every part of 
philoſophy : that Swift for ſeveral years ſtudied at the rate of ten 
hours a day: and that Addiſon, before he left the univerſity, 
was ſo great à maſter in antient literature, as to have publiſhed 
ſome of the fineſt Latin verſes that had appeared in the world 
ſince the Auguſtan age. — But there is no end of the examples, 
that might be brought, to prove, t that the moſt famous men of 
every nation were equally ingenious and induſtrious.” Great ta- 
lents, unaided by induſtry, :evaporate in vain wiſhes that produce 
no effort; or exhauſt themſelves in momentary dan undirected 
efforts, that end in diſappointment. 2 E140 465 4 
I will not undertake to trace out the officians 8 of theſs: 
varieties of genius, which are, obſervable among mankind. Genius 
being the. talent of uſeful invention, and invention the work of 
imagination, it may em to follow, that whatever diverſiſies imagi - 
nation, muſt give. variety to genius. If the fancy haye acquired, 
by n orb bi, a tendency to paſ from came ta ffs, 
Warrys X 2 | and 
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and from effects to cauſes, it may be —_— that. the genius, 
aided: hy accurate abſervation, will be philoſophical. If there 
a propenſity to trace out reſemblances, and to bring thoſt ideas 
together which ure Ii one another, the genius may poſſibly exert 
itfelf in ſome imitative art, as painting, or poetry; eſpecially,” if 
there be ſuperadiled a taſte for the beauties* of nature, with great 
ſenſibility of - temper, and a contemplative: mind: but, in perfons 
leſs romantic, and much e engaged in the buſineſs of ſociety, or 
who have. not in early life been accuſtomed to furvey the grand 
phenomena of creation, if the ſame aſſociating principle of re- 
ſemblance predominate, it may perhaps give riſe to Wit ; which 
conſiſts, for the moſt part, in the unexpected diſcovery of fimili- 
tude between things apparently unlike. A tenacious memory, 
with a diſpoſition to aſſociate thoſe ideas that are related in 
time and place, nes re eee 
narrative. 

All this may de a, ad 1s Wide ncht hint not- "I 
ficient to ſalve. the difficulty. For ſtill it may be aſked, Whence- 
comes, it, that one imagination ſhould be more, and another leſs, 
ſubject to the influence of any. one aſſociating principle) Why 
ſhould Reſemblance attract the chief notice of one mind; con- 
tiguity of place: and time, that of another ; and the relation of 
cauſt and effact, that of a third? Is this the conſequence of 
habits contracted in the beginning of fe? Then why have not 
all children the ſame turn of genius, who have had hee educa- 
tion ? Or 1 is 1 merely conſtitutional? 

In fact, 1 believe, it is dei pony th ee 3 
to habit: but that theſe two cauſes are fo blended in forming and 
varying human genius, that one can hardly fay, in any particular 
caſe; how far. the one, or the other, may have been predomi- 
nant. In the moſt diſcouraging circunaſtances we have ſeen genius 
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fancy. X 
* © Habith/contraRtes in our younger: years may alſo give a bias 
to the inventive powers. When children are much in the com- 
pany of ſeamen, of ſoldiers, of mechanicks, we ſee them acquire 
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The paſſions, no doubt, have ſome influence in forming the 
genius. You cannot expect to find the ſame talents in a chearful 
and a melancholy man; in an arrogant and an humble ſpirit ; in 
one who loves retirement, and in one who is fond of the buſtle 
and glitter of publick life. Wit and. humour, when united, as 


in Swift, with mifanthropy, pride and indignation, will vent itſelf 


in ſuch virulent ridicale, as makes men deſpiſe and hate one an- 


other: but, if accompanied with mildneſs and benevolence, may 


give riſe to that .good-natured jocularity, which we admire in 
unn and which ſweetens the ue while it n * 


habits of attending, with more than ordinary pleaſure, to the con- 


verſation of ſuch people. Hence they come to underſtand ſome- 


thing of naval affairs, military tranſactions, mechanical curioſities; 
to be intereſted in them, and take a liking to them: and this 
liking, if ſtrong, and accompanied with good parts, will no doubt 


go a great way in forming a peculiarity of genius. Thoſe who 


reliſh harmony of language, and read the works of poets, eſpeci- 
ally of good poets, very early in life, acquire in time a poetical 


taſte, which, if other circumſtances. be favourable, will produce 


ſomething like a genius for poetry. 
Among contemporary Poets: we may 1 Gmetimes aliens a ſimi- 


larity of genius; which is probably occaſioned by their imitating. 
one another. When Donne and Cowley had introduced, about 


the middle of the laſt century, a taſte for irregular meaſures of 


* | verſe, 
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verſe,, and for interlarding. every ſpecies of poem with / childiſh 


witticiſm, Sprat, and. Otway, '.and many others, fell into the 


faſhion; and one would almoſt think that the ſame en ani- 


mated them all. 112 A u nne Kean dan 2 1 118 111 
But it ſeems to me, that they are Ae of; Wee order, 
which are thus formed, or enſlaved, by carly habits ; true, original, 
and diſtinguiſhing genius being the gift of nature, though im- 
provable by good education, and liable to be in ſome degree per- 
verted by bad. At the time when Cowley had infected the whole 
nation with witticiſm, Milton aroſe; and gave his country a ſpeci- 
men of the trueſt, and moſt ſublime poetry: in framing which 


he was directed, partly by his exquiſite taſte in antient me; 
but chiefly by his own incomparable genius. 


Yet Milton himſelf, though not enſlaved, was 8 a little, by 
the prejudices of his age, and the habits. of his early youth. And 
I obſerve, that the faſhion of the time is by. all criticks admitted 


as an apology for an Author's more trivial faults : whence we may 


infer, that, in the general opinion of mankind, the moſt elevated 
minds cannot wholly reſiſt the force of example, and that the bent 


of the genius is partly determined by outward cirgumſtances, The 


very learned writer of an Inquiry into the life and writin gs of 
Homer has proved, or at leaſt made it highly probable, that the 
great father of poetry himſelf was in ſome degree indebted, for the 
tranſcendency of his genius, to the manners of his age, and, to the 
political and military eſtabliſhments wherewith it was bis fortune 
to be acquainted. A e e 
When I ſaid, that thoſe are geniuſes of an n inferiour order, which 
are formed or enſlaved by early habits, 1 did not mean to inſinuate, 
that no great genius ever became an imitator. Virgil imitates 5 5 
poets, and particularly Homer, from whom he has borrowed the 
Plan, and many of the ſeatimenits, images, and phraſes, of the 


Eneid : 
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Eneid: but Virgil's ſtyle, and manner, and the wachen of his 
verſe, are altogether his on; and are characteriſed: by a peculiar 
dignityz- correctneſs, and delicacy, not to be met with in Homer, 
nor indeed in any other poet. Tafſo-imitates Homer in his plan, 
and: Virgil in his ſtyle Pope imitates Boileau and Dryden: but 
hison genius is apparent in every part of his works; he has 
more fire, and fancy, than the French author; and he is: more 
fublime, and more uniformly harmonious, than his Engliſn ma- 
ſter. In fact all good poets imitate one another more or leſs: and 
Jam not ſure, whether Homer himſelt has not in ſome things con 
deſtended to 1mitate Heſiod. “. But in the writings: of a great 
genius, even when he imitates, nay: when he is only a. feng 
there 18 ew e foncethingrpeculiariumb-extraordimary:” 


YLC 1 * 


* Bother f is generally pd to Hare been before Hehiod. I- incline to a diffe- 
rent opmion, but am not poſitive in it. For in the latter I-think-T find not only 
the poetical art, but even the Greek tongue, leſs · eultivated, than in the former; 
And if Heſiod had known Homer, I preſume he would have mentioned him, 
and been fomewhat more particular i in what he. ſays of the Trojan war; His plan 
would not have hindered it; whereas Homer's could hardly admit the mention of 
Heſiod, The Afcrean bard laments his having had the misfortune- to live in the 
fifth age of the. world; wiſhing, that he had died in. an, earlier, or been reſerved 
to- a later period : now this fifth age, according to his own account, immediately ; 
followed thoſe” heroick times, in which happened the war of Thebes and of Troy: 
ſo that Homer, if he had- flouriſhed: (as Cicero and Dr. Clarke conjecture he did) 
many ages before Heſiod, muſt-have been born before the Trojan war; which is 
altogether incredible. Dr. Clarke's i ingenious argument, drawn from-the proſody of 
the Greek word xa»; the firſt ſyllable of which, he obſerves, that Homer uni- 
formly' pronounces long, while Heſiod and the latter poets have it ſometimes long; 
and ſometimes ſhort : — this argument, I ſay, does not ſeem very material;  ſuctp 
changes of pronunciation being. common in all languages. Herodotus and Varro 
make theſe venerable bards contemporaries. There ſeems indeed to have been no 
great interval of time between them: And it is evident, from the general colour of 
their ſtyle, either that the one imitates the other, or that both have imitated ſomes 
poet more antient than either. See Heſiod. Opera et Dies. verl. 172. — Cicero de. 
2 cap: I 5. — ons . Aopot, 5 To lied, Lib, 2. verl, 43+ 
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comprehend their final cauſe, or the intention of Providence in 
eſtabliſhing them. By theſe diverſities of capacity and character, 
men are led to different employments; which not only prevent 
oppoſitions of intereſt; but alſo ſupply a profuſion of conveni- 
encies; adorn human life with an endleſs variety of arts; and en- 


ae that compoſe the great ſociety of mankind. 


* 
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But, however we may be puzzled in reſolving the varieties of 
human genius into their proximate cauſes, we can be at no loſs to 


large the ſphere of ſocial virtue, by opening ſources innumerable 
of friendly communication between the various — 


When, together with the multitude of arts that ian lie. 
e eee by whom they are cultivated, and 
that in the choice of a profeſſion many are determined by their 
own free-will; we muſt be filled with admiration, at the com- 
plexneſs of human ſociety, and the pliableneſs of the human mind, 
as well as at the wiſdom of the Creator, in thus providing a genius 
for every art, and. a gratification for every natural defire. How 
many artiſts are employed in furniſhing what is neceſſary to the 
compoſition of that common article, Bread! The baker muſt 


_ purchaſe his flour from the miller, and his yeſt from the brewer; 
and neither flour nor yeſt can be had without agriculture. The 


huſbandman depends, for the implements of his trade, on. thoſe 
who make for him the Plough, the harrow, the fickle, the ſeythe, 


and the waggon; and theſe cannot be made without iron and 


wood. In many places, where they are neceſſary, wood and iron 
cannot be had, without the care of the merchant, and the la- 
bours of the mariner. Mariners traverſe the ocean in ſhips; and 
neither can they guide their veſſel, nor the merchant conduct his 
commerce, without that ſort of knowledge, to which .ink and 
paper are neceſſary. The manufacture of paper reminds us of 


him. who weaves the cloth ef it is made; of the ppinner, 55 


who 
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who draws and twiſts the threads for the weaver ; of the labourer, 
ho prepares the flax for the ſpinning-wheel ; and of thetiller of 
the ground who ſows: the flax, and gathers, and cures it. Few 
or none of theſe people can work without tools of iron: and that 
moſt uſeful metal, before it can be forged into inſtruments, muſt 
paſs ſucceflively through the hands of the miner, the ſmelter, and 
the ſmith. © To all this we may add, that no artificer can live with- 
out a houſe, and food, and cloaths, and other conveniences, which 
are fapphed by the induſtry of the ſhoemaker, taylor, tallow-chand- 
ler, joiner, currier, houſe-carpenter, later, one. cutter, britk- 
layer, glazier, maſon, and architeft. 

From this one example, thus lightly Brite we may Rib 
an idea of the mutual fubſerviency of man to man, and of one art 
to another. And hence let us learn to fet à proper value on 
induſtry and manufacture. The meaneſt artificer in ſociety, if 
honeſt and diligent, is worthy of honour : not only, as he ſupports 
himfelf and his deperidents without any charge to the publick, and 
thus gives the means of life and of comfort to ſeverat- lruman crea- 
tures ; but alſo, becauſe he adds to the fund of rational wealth and 
ſplendour, and is inſtrumental in providing neceffaries'ts all, and 
convenience and ornament to thoſe of higher condition. 

To purſue this ſpeculation a little further. Of the multitude of 
trades eſtabliſhed in ſociety, how few are there, which oe would 
chooſe to make the buſineſs of our lives! how many, which we 
ſhould think it a miſery to be compelled. to follow ! Nay, ſome 
there are no doubt, "which we may think it ſtrange, that any hu- 
man being could ever be tempted to engage in. Yet we do not 
find, that any uſeful art periſhes; ; or that artiſts of any denomina- 
tion are wanting, while there is a chance, that they ſhall meet with | 
encouragement. This at leaſt ; is not often the caſe, where regular 


ſociety has been of lon ſtandi | 
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And i is not this a proof of three things? Firſt; that a wiſe and 
good Providence governs the world? Secondly,” that human genius 
is ſuſceptible of boundleſs variety? And thirdly, that happineſs, is 
not confined to, nor excluded from, any - ſtation ? For is ĩt not 
Providence, that gives this pliableneſs to human nature? And, if it 
were not for this, would ſociety be ſo happy, or arts ſo flouriſhing ? 
And if happineſs were not to be found even in the loweſt ranks of life, 
would men ever.make choice. of thoſe callings, that oblige them to 
paſs their days in a mean condition, and in narrow circumſtances ? 

I grant, that many are forced into a way: of life, which they do | 
not reliſh. But every trade ean boaſt of volunteers. And, in 
ordinary caſes, both the one and the other are found to live not 
uncomfortably. The impreſſed ſeaman becomes in a little time as 
brave and as chearful as any of his companions. And the labourer, 
who lives and dies in the hamlet where he was, born, and Never had- 
the means of changing his condition for a better, often enjoys a- 
degree of health and happineſs, whereof the rich and the great. 
have no experience, and could not eafily form an idea. 

There is hardly any occupation, in this free country at leaſt, that 
to us appears more forlorn, than that of thoſe who, i in the hyper- 
bolical language of the poet, * 

Deep plunged in mines, forget a \ ſun v was © 
And yet I have been aſſured, by a man of humanity, and obſerva- 
tion, the ſuperintendant of an Engliſh colliery, that his people 
would rather work in their pits, three hundred feet under ground, 
than labour ina field of hay in the fineſt ſupſhine.—To | us, who are 
educated with high notions of liberty, it may ſeem wonderful, that 
men could live at all, or with any degree of comfort, under a deſpo- 
tical ſovereign. And yet the fubj ects of defpotiſm are not always 
miſerabte. In Ruſſia, as well as in more moderate governments; 
you may meet with merry peaſants, chearful aſſemblies, and happy 
families. 80 great 1 is the power of habit, and fo various the inch- 
nations 
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nations of the human mind; that honeſty and humble induſtey with 
eontentment, may enjoy the means both of En and of Pleaſure, 
um any form of government. 

What! it may be anſwered, Are all forms of policy, ad all 
hairy occupations, equally friendly to happineſs? Then, why 
contend for liberty? Or why complain, when by the ſeverity of pa- 
rents and guardians, or by the lowneſs of our fortune, we are com- 
Pun to engage for life in a diſagreeable employment ? N 
I admit not the inference. I ſpeak of the goodneſs of God, in 

giving that verſatility to man's nature, which makes it ſi uſceptible 
of comfort in every ſtate in which it can learn to be content. And 
wretched indeed would our condition be, if our felicity depended 
more upon outward cireumſtances, than upon the frame of the 

mind: for, in that caſe, good and evil would be no more in our 
power, than riches and high ſtation are now; and the miſerable 
would as far exceed the happy i in humber, as the common yu 
do their rulers. 

But far be it from me to inſinuate, that all governments are 
equally good; or that there is no material diſtinction between com- 
petence and want, moderate and exceſſive labour, a healthy and an 
unhealthy, or a creditable and a mean employment. The human 
body may live, and enjoy health, in the polar circle and torrid zon e. 
as well as in the temperate climates; yet who, on equal terms, 
would not prefer the laſt? In adverſity, and in ſickneſs, the mind 
of a good man may be happy: yet, who will ſay, that health and 
proſpexity are not deſireable; or that to crave protection againſt the 
oppreſſor, or to reſiſt, even unto blood, the aſſaſſin who would 
maim our bodies, is not worth eur while? Self- preſervation, the 
avoidance of pain, a defire to riſe from lower to higher degrees of 
happineſs, to gain the eſteem. of thoſe with whom we live, and to 
Pxomote our worldly: intereſt, where it can be done by innocent 
means, are a a of action, to which nature has given all men 
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an unqueſtionable right; and which, as they are ſprings of virtue 
and publick ſpirit, muſt be allowed to be productive of the * 
conſequences. 

Nothing is more friendly to * ſoul of man, than Liberty 3 FP 
is the birthright of every rational being, and which, none can with- 
out cruelty, deprive us of, unleſs by our eximes we have proved 
ourſelvgg unworthy of it. Deſpotick governments are therefore 
unjuſt, as far as they deprive the innocent of this prime bleſſing: 
and it never can be fox the good of mankind, that injuſtice ſhould 
triumph, or that innocence ſhould be born down, Beſides, activity 
and genius flouriſh in free governments, but in the .abodes: of 
tyranny diſappear: and howeyer it may ſare with ſome individuals, 
ſociety. will always decay or proſper, * ain, ang, muh are Gf 
countenanced. or promateds:., . 
Freedom of choice in regard 10 8 a winged man's. 
natural liberty, which parents, and gvardians ought not to violate. 
For though it may be poſſible to be happy in any ſtate, it is alſo 
poſſible, that, by having an employment forced upon us, we may 
be made miſerable for life. And much it is to he regretted. that in 
this country it ſhoyld at any time be neceſſary to compel ſeamen 
into the ſervice of the publick; and that, from lownelſs, of circum- 
ſtances, . a man of ſpirit, ſhould ever be left to languiſh 1 in ohſcurity, 
without any hope of emerging into that tract of buſineſs, for which 
his genius qualifies him, and to which he naturally aſpires. But 
this laſt is only one of; thoſe: many evils, which, in order: to. raiſe 
our, views to a better life, Providence has. annexed to the preſent 
ſtate of imperfection; and a,' remedy, may be ſaid to be in ſome: 
meaſure provided for it, in the natural. pliableneſs of the human 
mind. And the other evil lis a; conſequence, unavoidable as many 
think, of our living under a free government, in the neighbour- 
hood of an ambitious and powerful enemy, and 1 on our 
- . power for the nn. of « our: liherties. | 
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CHAP. IV. 


of Taſte, and tits Improvement. 


8 OME ideas are too complex, to admit of logical definition. 
When this is the caſe, we muſt have recourſe to deſeription; and 
give a detail of the more important, if we ſhould not be able to 
aſcertain the eſſential qualities. And, if we can illuſtrate a ſubject, 
I believe it is not material, whether that be done by definition and 
ſyllogiſm, or by any other method equally brief, e and 
intelligible. 
It was ſaid, that Imagination, united with ſome other anita 
© powers, and operating as a percipient faculty, in conveying 
« ſuitable impreſſions of what is elegant, ſublime, or beautiful, 
« in art or nature, is called TAS TE.“ This account may be right 
as far as it goes; but is not ſufficiently: comprehenſive. - By point- 
ing out its defects, we make amends for them. They may be re- 
duced to two. | 
' Firſt; Sublimity, Beauty, and TROY are not the only Ws 
in art and nature, which gratify Taſte. There is alſo a. taſte in 
imitation, in harmony, and in ridicule. He who takes delight in 
truth, in virtue, in ſimplicity, may be ſaid to have a- taſte for it. 
And, not to be charmed with ſuch qualities; or to approve: their 
oppoſites ; to be inſenſible of harmony; to reliſh groſs buffoonery ; 
to prefer bad pictures to good, and finical ornament to manly. ſim- 
plicity, are proofs of bad taſte; as diſregard to truth, and indifference 
to virtue, are, of both a bad taſte, and a bad heart. 
Secondly; 3 As As Elegance, Sublimity, Beauty, and the other qua- 


lities here mentioned as objects of taſte, are all good and agree- 
| able ; 
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able; we might, by truſting to the definition, be led to ſuppoſe, 
that Taſte, being an inlet to pleaſure only, is not connected with 
painful emotions. But, in the works of human art, it is the office 
of Taſte, to diſcern, not only what is excellent, but alſo what is 
faulty; and to be delighted with the one, and diſſatisfied with the 
other, according as that approaches to perfection, and this deviates 
from it. To read Blackmore and Milton with the ſame reliſh, or 
the ſame indifference; or, while we admire the latter, not to be 
diſguſted with the former, would be a ſign of bad taſte, or of total 
| inſenſibility. A goodnatured critick may confine his remarks to the 
beauties 'of his author: but, if he have true .diſcernment, it is 
impoſlible for him not to perceive, and be ee wich, the 
blemiſhes. | 
Since, then, that ſort of mental ſagacity, which we call Taſte, 18 
too com plex to be characterized in a ſhort definition; I proceed to 
enumerate thoſe faculties or talents, which mean be united i in dhe 
er who poſſeſſes it. 

To be a perſon of taſte, it ſeems Wente that one have, firſt, 
a lively and correct imagination; ſecondly, the power of diſtin 
apprehenſion; thirdly, the capacity of being eaſily, ſtrongly, and 
agreeably affected, with ſublimity, beauty, harmony, exact imita- 
tion, &c.; fourthly, Sympathy, or Senſibility of heart; and, fifthly, . 
Judgment, or Good Senſe, which is the principal thing, and may 
not very improperly be ſaid to comprehend all the reſt. 

I. Good taſte implies Lively Imagination. This ron qualifies 
one, for readily underſtanding an author's purpoſe ; tracing the 
connection of his thoughts; forming the ſame views of things 
whieh he had formed ; and clearly conceiving the ſeveral i images or 

adeas that the artiſt deſcribes or delineates. 

In this reſpect, the minds of different men are differently con- 
Kituted, Some can enter into a deſcription of what they have ſeen, 

„ 
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or of what is ener - and follow: an author's train of thought; 
when he lays down a plan, and proceeds accordingly : but are not 
able to comprehend ſuch thoughts or images as are-uncommon 5 
or to mark thoſe delicacies of connection, which give ſurpriſe, or 

which-imitate the deſultory operations of enthuſiaſm, or any other 

ardent paſſion. - Yet theſe delicate tranſitions are among the chief 
beauties of poetry. The philoſopher lays down a plan, and follows 
it; his buſineſs being only, to inſtruct. But the orator ſometimes! 
and the poet frequently, eonceals' his plan; and makes you expect 
ſomething different from what he intends; becauſe his aim is, to 
pleaſe, by working upon your paſſions, and fancy: which is never 
more effectually done, than when he exhibits what is at once 
natural and ſurpriſing. In the end of Virgil's ſecond Georgick, 
the praiſes of a country life are, by the poet's management, cloſely* 
connected with the former part of the book, which treats of trees 
and vines: but the connection is not obvious to every eye; and 
they, who do not fee it, blame the author for his want of method. 
The ſame. delicate contrivance appears in the end of the firſt 
Georgick: where, from the precepts of agriculture, he makes a 
nice though natural tranſition to the prodigies that attended the- 
death of Julius Ceſar, and thence to the calamities of civil war; 
after which, he reſumes with equal art.the ſubject of agriculture, 
and 13 the book. 

The language of enthuſiaſm, and of all thoſe paſſions that- 
ſtrongly agitate the foul, is naturally incoherent ; and may appear 
even extravagant to thoſe, who cannot enter into the views of the 
ſpeaker, or form an idea of what is paſſing in his mind. Hence, 
in the odes of Pindar, and in ſome of the odes of Gray, which 
imitate the language of enthuſiaſm, many readers complain, -that- 
they are often at a loſs to diſcover connection between the conti- 
ns * 3 While others, „ not more leatzied perhaps, find 
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0 -dificuby 6 in conceiving the progreſs of ideas, that lead theſe 
authors from one thought or image to another. The latter, ſarely, 
are the only perſons qualified to judge of thoſe odes i and this 
qualification they ſeem to derive from their ſuperiour hvelimeſs of 
fancy. In a ward, the imagination of a critick muſt, in reſpect 
of vivacity, be able to keep pace with that of the authors, whom 
he aſſumes the privilege of judging, or wiſhes to read with the 
true reliſh; -. Their powers of invention it is not neceſſary that he 
poſſeſs: but, in readily apprehending or imagining every thing 
they are pleaſed to ſet before him he cannot be in any degree inſe- 
riour, without being in the ſame degree an incompetent judge. 
If we are unable to conceive a poet's imagery, or enter into his 
ſentiments, we underſtand him as little, as if we were enn of 


his language. | 
The greateſt livelineſs of imagination a deve avail but 


little, if it is not corrected and regulated by the knowledge of na- 
ture, both external or material, and internal or moral. Without 
this, there cannot be Taſte; becauſe one cannot diſcern, whether 
the productions of art be natural or unnatural ; that is, whether 
they be good or bad. In acquiring that knowledge of nature, 
which is neceſſary to taſte, a man needs not deſcend to the minutie 
of natural hiſtory; but he muſt contemplate all tlie ſtriking ap- 
pearances of the world around him, ſurveying them in thoſe pic- 
tureſque attitudes, in which they moſt powerfully . the 
mind, and awaken the paſſions. — 

As means of promoting in young perſons a taſte for the beauties 
of external nature, I have in another place * recommended fre- 
quent peruſals 'of the beſt deſcriptive poets, particularly Virgil, 
| Spenſer, and Thorſon ; together with ſome practice 3 in Song | 


- * Edlay on RO and * Part i. chap, 2, : 
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Lang now, adds that Homer, Milton, and Shatteſpeare- Will 
improve that taſte, and at the ſame time make hem acquainted 
with Moral nature, that is, with human paſſions and characters; 
which however, as Horace intimates d, canmot be thoroughly. un- 
derſtood hut hy reful-abſervation f men and manners; _ 
appear in the active rn life. hen Wen . 3 
-{Livelineſs of imagination, though a natural gift, is not unſul⸗ 
oeptible of improvement. By ſtudying the works of nature and 
art; by travelling into foreign countries, and converſing with 
people of different profeſſions, capacities, and manners; by ex- 
ploring new ſcenes of the inanimate world, mountains, vallies, 
and _ -whether diſtinguiſned by their wildneſs or regularity, 
by their beauty ar grandeur; the memory may be ſtored with new 
A which, if properly arranged and aſcertained, will give vigour 
to all the mental powers, and to imagination among the reſt. 
Milton is ſaid to have quickened his faney, by reading the old 
romances: And Leonardo da Vinci recommends it to the painter, 
to go into decayed buildings, and obferve the ſtains on the broken 
and mould walls; where an eye accuſtomed:to-look at ſuch things 
will frequently; diſcern figures reſembling clouds, battles, uncom- 
mon attitudes, draperies, luclicrous faces, and the like: agreeably 
to which idea, a pamphlet has been publiſhed +, to ſhow, how, 
from a few tandomiſtrokes ef a pencil dipped in Indian ink, hints 
may be obtained for the invention of landſcapes. Every thing, 
indeed, that puts us in the way of meeting with novelties, may be 
_ confidevedas a help to the fancy: but care; muſt be taken to metho- 
diſe thoſe new ideas; leſt they ſeduce from the love of nature, and 
give a taſte for een combinations. jog and vorredts 
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mer: Spende and Arioſta are not inferiour in the firſt quality, but 


_ and ſuperfluous words; confuſedly put together; which, though, 


we underſtand them the better? Elegant writing is diſtinguiſhed 
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too by an acquaintance with nature, one may. — 
contract habits of indolence and irregularity in one s ſtudies; which 


— 


* 3 * 


native vigour of the mind. And therefore I mentioned 


Apprehenſion, as the ſecond thing neceſſary to good taſte. There 
are men, who think with preciſion on every ſubject: and there are 


others, whoſe ideas are always inaccurate and obſture. The former 
make you underſtand their meaning at once, and may be known 
by their elearneſs of method and of ſtyle: the latter uſe indefinite 


on familiar 'topicks, they may give a tolerable idea of what is 
intended, will often leave you at a loſs, and perhaps, when any 
thing uncommon is to be expreſſed, make it I fo a 


ur bee mee nn great eyed ofa OIL bel G. 


The former, it is obvious, are the eee eee ofimkkat 


ity read; becauſe they are the only perſons ho perfectly under - 


ſtand it. How comes it, that, on every peruſal of Homer, Virgil, 


or Milton, beautles are diſcovered, which never ſtruck us before ? 


Is it not, becauſe, the more we are acquainted with theſe authors, 


by a thouſand little graces, that eſcape the ſuperficial neader; and 
are not immediately apparent even to the attentive. And there- 


fore, habits oy worth iſe wen e wenden ev to form a 


true- critick\, | Vi. Ae 242 21544 K T4 1 3559 9 25 <P TIVN Ii PI. $3 * IT 
Beſides, moſt bees in 0 fine arts are intended to raiſe, 
in the reader or beholder, certain emotions and ſympathies. And 


it is _ true, _ an emotion is er in proportion to the 
To clearneſs 


” wo 


* 
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: — its object is perecived or apprehended by the 
mind. A man of obſcure: apprehenſion muſt, therefore, be a 
man of dull feeling, and ſo cannot poſſeſs true taſte; becauſe. he is 
not fuſceptible of thoſe ardent emotions, which the artiſt intended 
to raiſe, and vrhich in ſounder minds his work does actually raiſe. 
It is remarkable, that in every language the moſt elegant au- 
thors are the moſt perſpicuous. Such are Homer and Xenophon 
in Greek, and Ceſar, Cicero, and Virgil, in Latin. A proof, that 
good taſte and clearneſs of apprehenſion are inſeparable: this laſt 
quality being the immediate cauſe of perſpieuity in writing. 
For attaining the faculty of diſtinct apprehenſion, the beſt rule 
thing we apply to, whether books, or buſimeſs. But having already 
enlarged on this topick, I ſhall not now purſue it any further, - 
III. A board may be ſo ſhaped and painted, as that a dog ſhall 
miſtake it for a man; but it does not appear, that he has any 
pleaſure in it, as an imitation. Brutes no doubt perceive ſome 
of thoſe things which we term ludicrous ; but brutes never laugh, 
nor ſeem to have any notion of incongruity. All animals that fee 
diſcern light, and probably colours; but man alone perceives, in 
colours and in figures, that pleaſurable quality, which we term 
Beauty Phe magnificence:of the ſtarry firmament, of a lofty and 
eraggy mountain, of a thundering cataraQ,;of a tempeſtuous ocean, 
has no charms for any terreſtrial creature, but man. Novelty 
yields pleaſure to rational minds; but the inferiour tribes ſeem 
rather to diſlike it. Many brutes hear more acutely than we; and 
ſome: of them may be ſoothed or alarmed by ſound ; but brutes 
have no ſenſe of harmony: nay of thoſe men, who hear with equal 
-acuteneſs, ſome have a muſical ear, and others have not. 
1 theſe. and the like cafes, there ſeems to be in the human mind | 
a a ſort of double ſenſation: : one conveyed immediately by the exter- 
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nal organ; and — Wer ene and pany 
on {ome other faculty. . 


That there is in our ne ſuch a thing as a el . 
a ſenſe of beauty, a taſte for ſublimity and imitation, a love of 
novelty, and a tendency to ſmiles and laughter, will not be de- 
nied. And that theſe ſenſes, or ſenſibilities, depend partly on the 
eye and the ear, and yet are to be diſtinguiſhed: from the outward 
ſenſes of fight and hearing, (for theſe may exiſt without the others) 
is evident from what has been ſaid. They may therefore be called 
Secondary Senſes. Some "philoſophers: call them Refex,”: and ſome 
Internal. And the pleaſures derived from them are een by 
Addiſon, and Akenfide, Pleaſures of Imagination . 
Others have named them Ematioms, as if- they were a bord uf 
weaker paſſions. And the name is not improper: For all paſſions 
are attended with pleaſure or pain, and produce ſenſible! ap- 
pearances both in the ſoul and in the body. And the feelings I 
ſpeak of are all of the agreeahle kind; and, where they operate 
without reſtraint, do all diſplay themſelves externally. The con- 
templation of beauty, for example, ſoftens the features into a ſmile, 
Sublimity raiſes admiration and aſtoniſhment, and novelty often 
gives ſurpriſe; and theſe paſſions operate very ſenſibly on the coun- 
tenance. Ludicreus objects call forth laughter, which is ſtill more 
obvious to the eye; as well as to the ear. And the various plea- 
ſures that reſult from imitation do varioufly affect the face; accord- 
ing to the nature of the Vier imitared, n the bows en by 
the imiitator. 8 1170 

But the name we n to theſs "AY er W a 
matter of great moment. When 1 call n Secondary Senſes, I 
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25 authors, who in mem of then have Rao A. ſens an: 
ſtolog yy nh 12 41 er: Yet: ect 


Nes the third Sing-meardiny Sonar Radke is,. Acuteneſs of 
(chat is here called) Secondary Senſation; or, to expreſs it in 
other words, a capacity of being eaſily, ſtrongly, and agreeably 


. affected, with ſublimity, beauty, harmony, exact imitation,” &c. 


In this reſpect alſo the capacities of different men are very different. 
Some have no ſenſe of harmony or modulation, either in language, 
or in muſick. Some, who are exceedin gly delighted with the Sub- 
lime and the Beautiful, have little taſte or genius in the way of 
Ridicule: Milton is an inſtante; who excels in grand and elegant 
deſcription, -but whoſe attempts at humour are nothing but quibble. 
Others have an exquiſite reliſh for every ſort of ludicrous combi- 
nation, who ſeem to be little affected with beauty, or with great 


neſs :—Swift is one inſtance, and the author of Hudibras another. 
To excel equally in the Sublime and 1 in the Ludicrous, is a rare 


talent: Shakeſpeare, however, poſſeſſed it in a very high degree; 


and Pope, in a lower: Homer, too, is ſaid ta have been eminent 


in the comick, as well as in the ſolemn ſtyle; though that does not 
appear from any part of his works now extant. Some authors, of 
whom Homer is the moſt illuſtrious, give no delineations of moral 


or of material nature, but what bear an exact reſemblance to reality; 


others, like Arioſto, abound in extravagant and unnatural fiction: 
the lone ſurely, have a better taſte in imitation, as well as a 
better judgment, than the latter. The ſenſe of harmony aſſumes 
various appearances. Pope, for all the ſmoothneſs of his numbers; 
had no muſical ear; Milton, though his poetry is moſt harmo- 
nious, writes rugged proſe : and Addiſon, whoſe proſe is the ſweet- 
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Some of theſe varieties may be acebunted for, from the power 
of habit. Of thoſe, who have from nature a muſical ear, many 
perhaps may never have thought of improving that talent, and 
many have never had the means of improving it: and we ſeldom 
acquire any true reliſh for muſick, unleſs we have been accuſtomed 
to it in our younger years. Beſides,” that ſweetneſs of ſound in 
proſe, which is called harmony, i is very different from muſical har- : 
mony or melody: eaſy articulation belongs to the former; for we 
never call thoſe words harmonious, which we find it hard to pro- 
nounce : but the latter has nothing to do with articulation: and 
therefore, ane may have a taſte for the one, ho has none for the 
other. Nor is it to be wondered at, that a harmonious verſifier 


y 


4 ſhould write in proſe without harmony; for this may be the effect . 
of haſte or careleſneſs, or want of practice. 553 


Further ; the more we are accuſtomed, from our ont years, 
to attend to what is great and beautiful; to read ſublime poetry, 
or to aſſociate with perſons of a ſolemn deportment, the leſs we 
ſhall be inclined: to give way to the levities of wit and humour. 
And from him, who is better pleaſed with the wildneſs of romance, 
than with the ſimplicity of nature and the antients, a taſte for 
correct imitation is not to be expected. Theſe various habits may 
be owing to various cauſes, too minute to be ſpecified. Our way 
of life, our courſe of ſtudy, the company we keep, the taſte of 
the age or of the ſociety to which we belong, have great influence 
in perverting or improving all our intellectual faculties, and thoſe . 
of taſte and genius in particular. I here join taſte and genius 
together. They are kindred powers; and of ſo near affinity, that 
the firſt, perhaps, ae Ws cles Pape gm, and the and 
active tale. | 

'The human alas] is Aol he 8 bot in one age one ſet of 
Faculties are cultivated, and another in another; and the purſuits 
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of men, the/Kates of literature; the modes of taſte, and he cha- 
raters of nations, are varied accordingly. About the, middle of 
the laſt century, the greater part of Engliſh authors were learned 
and ſerious, but not very attentive to elegant expreſſion. Under 
Charles the ſecond, they ran into the oppoſite extreme, and became 
giddy, ſuperficial, and indelicate; and none but wits and epigram - 
matiſts were accounted men of taſte: ſo. that, if the revolution 
had not taken place, our literature would probably have periſhed, . 
as well as our laws and liberties, In the reign of Queen Anne, 
and George the firſt, wit, learning, and elegance, were happily 
united. Of late the publick taſte ſeems to have been molt effec- 
ftually gratified by correct unten nw Waren and philoſo- 
phical inquiry. | 
But whatever ee habit may 8 in 1 the taſte and 
the genius, it muſt, be repeated, that in minds, as well as in bodies, 
there are conſtitutional differences. There are men, who can never 
bring themſelves to reliſh muſick; and fome are equally diſinclined 
to poetry. And of poets and muficians, as well as of painters, 
_ fome excel in the grand ſtyle, and ſome in the ludicrous ; nor will 
either claſs of artiſts admit, that the other is qualified to preſcribe 
rules for both. And therefore, we are not to expect, that in diffe- 
rent men taſte ſhould be preciſely uniform, or that it ſhould be 
abſolutely perfect in any individult. 
Any one of theſe Secondary ſenſes will hone: a fort of taſte ; but | 
to the perfection of this talent the concurrence of them all is 
neceſſary. In a man thus accompliſhed, every object of his con- 
templation, whether fit to allure by its novelty, aſtoniſh; by its 
grandeur,” charm by its beauty, pleaſe by imitative: elegance, on 
- amuſe by unexpected incongruity, will awaken that kind, and 
that degree, of internal ſatisfaction, which the moſt. enlightened 
=O of mankind would aa to be e's to. the plea- 
f | ſurable 
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ſurable qualities of the object. But ſuch pecſo3ion of taſte L.s 
imaginary :- as there is not on earth a perſon, who is not a greater 
admurer, a more accurate obſerver, and of courſe a more com- 

petent judge, of ſome objects of taſte, than of others. - Rarely 
* we heard of one man completely ſkilled in muſick, painting, 
and poetry, or even in any two of thoſe arts. The epick poet 


undervalues the epigrammatiſt, who in his turn pronounces all 


ſablime writing to be affected or inſipid; the architect is per- 
haps indifferent to Both ; and the compoſer of inſtrumental ſym- 
phonies to all the three. There may be _— but it i is in 
general true, that 
One ſcience only will one "Ow we 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit; | 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, + 
| But oft 1 in thoſe confin d to ſingle parts. e 
It 18 1 to Ligne, how far an author's taſte may be ant 
in this reſpect. If, while he aims at elevation, he diſappoint the 
reader by mean language, or groveling ideas, (which is generally 
the caſe with Blackmore) it is a ſign, that he has no taſte in 
Sublimity. If he appear fond of deſcribing what is unamiable or 
ungraceful, and diſguſt you with vile alluſions. and filthy images, 
(which is too often the caſe with Swift and Juvenal) he gives 
proof of an indelicate mind, that either has no ſenſe or love of 
beauty, or, which is worſe, does not chooſe to indulge it. If his 
views of nature be indefinite or inaccurate; if they be overcharged 
with unneceſſary ornaments, or ſeem to be dmwn not from his own | 
obſervation, but from the works of other men, (which are faults 
common to all bad poets and bad painters) it is evident, that he 
has no diſtinct knowlege, of nature, or, at leaſt, that he has no ta- 
lent or taſte in imitation. If the! found of his wenn offend, as in 


8 6 Donne 
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Donne and Hobbes, by it harthnefd or; as in Waller and Lanſ- 
downe, prozeed- in one uniform tenor of ſmoathneſs, without 
changing according to the ſubject, or amuſing the ear with thoſe 
varieties of, rhythm and cadence, which the moſt regular verſiſica · 
tion admits; it will be ſuppoſed, that he writes careleſly, or that 
he has no true reliſh, for harmonious compoſition. If, in his eo- 
mick ſcenes, he attempt to raiſe. laughter by unnatural. exaggera- 
tion; which i is ſometimes done by Sterne and Smollett: if, inſtead 
of humour, he obtrude upon you indecent buffoonery; which is 
frequent in Ariſtophanes and Rabelais: if, where he intends wit, 
he can only bring forth common - place jokes, or verbal quibbles; 
of which I am ſorry to ſay that there is an example or two in 
Milton: or if, with Congreve and Vanburgh, he endeavour to 
make crimes and misfortunes matter of merriment ; we muſt be- 
lieye,, either that he has no true ſenſe of ridicule, or that he wilfully 
debaſes it, to gratify the taſte of the n or the dauere of his 
own temper. 

But let it be remembered, has the work of an a is aid to ER 
characteriſed by incidental | faults. - Theſe may be owing to the 
weakneſs of human nature; which in the beſt men is liable to 
tranſgreſſion, in the wiſeſt to error, and in the moſt attentive to 
inadvertence. Who can paint nature with the energy of Shak- 
ſpeare? who ſo ſublime as Homer and Milton? who more elegant 

than Horace? Vet Shakſpeare is not always natural: Homer and 
Milton may, each of them, furniſh more than one example of 
meanneſs: and Horace has written ſome verſes that are equally 
unworthy of a good man and a good poet. If an author abound 
in beauties, let his blemiſhes be forgotten. If he give proof of 
good i intention, and diſcover, genius in any department of art or of 
| ſience, he is entitled to honour. But when he falls continually 
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into the fame fort of fault, and perſiſts in an undertaking which he 
is n to execute, he juſtly incurs the cenſure of criticiſm s. 
It muſt alſo be remarked, that we ought not to expect, from any 
— a higher degree, or more varieties, of pleaſure, than 
the author intended. Poets, who never attempt great things, may 

yet excel in elegy and paſtoral, and other inferiour branches Witte the 
art; and nobody blames Theocritus or Tibullus, becaufe they poſ- 
ſeſs not the ſublimity of Homer: nay, they would have been really 
blameable, if they had endeavoured to introduce fublimity into- 
poems that do not admit of it. Every work ſhould be good in its 
kind ; but Tony kind of work his a boy of goodneſs Peculiar to 
itſelf. 

Beſides: When it is the aim of all the fine arts to give plea- 
ſare, by gratifying theſe Secondary Senſes, it ought no leſs to be 
the aim of the artiſt, to promote the love of virtue; which” may 
be done, by diſplaying the deformity of moral evil, as well as 
by painting the charms of moral goodneſs. And therefore, in 
Satire, and in ſuch other writings, as are intended to move our 
indignation at vice, offenſive images may be allowable. For though 
in themſelves they could not give pleaſure, they may yet be approved 
of, as evidences of good meaning in the author, and as tending to 
cheriſh good affectiens in the reader: even as harſh potions | may 
warrantably be adminiſtered, and painful operations of ſurgery 

performed, in order to expel diſeaſe from the body. Vet, as we 
blame the phyfician, who gives more pain to his patient than is 
neceſſary; we muſt alſo blame the ſatiriſt, who, without obſerving 
any rule of moderation in this matter, introduces ideas, that are 
either too indelicate to be uſed on any occaſion, or leſs delicate than 


ann requires. Flattery and witticiſm, e about from | 
* | Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 347—360. Bis te 


one 
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one courtier to another, are objects of ſatire, no doubt; but, 
ſurely; do not amount to a erime fo very atrocious, as Pope would 
inſinuate, when he vents his abhorrence of them in the filthieſt 
alluſion that ever was written: an alluſion, which decency forbids 
me to tranſcribe, and * which the author himſelf hen norte his | 


friend to ſay— F111 


This filthy Gmille, this « beaftly we | 
- Quite turns my ſtomach — 


Moſt of our powers of perception are capable of i improvement. 
The ſmell of a perfumer; the touch of a poliſher ; the ſight of a 
painter, who ſtudies the exact viſible appearances of things ; and 
the hearing of a blind man, who muſt often truſt to his ear for his 
preſervation ; are generally more acute, than the ſame ſenſes in 
other men: becauſe they are more exerciſed, and the informations 
received by them more carefully attended to. A deviation from the 
ſquare or the perpendicular is ſooner perceived by the architect, or 
joiner, than by an ordinary eye. Painters, in like manner, improve ä 
their ideas of ſublimity, beauty, and elegant imitation, by ſtudyi ying 
the moſt admired pictures, and the beſt monuments of antient art. 
And every muſician knows, that, by the practice of muſick, our ; 
ſenſe of harmony may be improved to a degree, which can hardly oF 
be conceived by thoſe, who never cultivated that faculty, Delicacy 
of taſte, in regard to wit and humour, is acquired by the ſame 
means. The vulgar are delighted with homely jokes, . becauſe they 
know no better: : but one, who is accuſtomed to elegant converſa- 
tion, and to the ſtyle of polite authors, will ſoon learn to diſtin- 
guiſh between urbanity and ruſticity, and undervalue that coarſe 
buffoonery, to A with leſs experience, he would re haue 
bad no diſlike ®, 


Eſſay on oy and Muſick, Part i. 8 3. | Elly on aa gh 
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* The Secondary Senſes are therefore to be improved by the ſtudy 
of nature, and of the beft performances' in art; and by keeping at 
a diſtance m everything, in _ or nne that is inclegant, 
or indecent. - 4 e , 

IV. A fourth bequliſine to co tals gympathy or that Senſi- 
bility of heart, by which, on ſuppoſing ourſelves in the condition 
of another, we are conſeious in ſome degree of thoſe very emotions, 
pleaſant or painful, which in a more intenſe degree would ariſe 
within us, if we were really in that condition. 

Human pleaſures may be divided into thoſe of the FD and 
thoſe of the ſoul : the former common to us with the brutes ; the 
latter peculiar to rational beings. Thoſe are of ſhort duration ; 
theſe more permanent. By the firſt, an appetite may be gratified ; 
but it is by the laſt only that we can be made happy. g 

The fine arts are intended to give pleaſure rather to the mind, 
than to the bodily ſenſes. For though ſounds in muſick pleaſe the 
ear, and colours in painting. the eye, they are little valued, if the 
ſoul receive no gratification. Now the human ſoul cannot be grati- 
fied, except by thoſe things that raiſe in it certain paſſions or emo- 
tions : for a man unſuſceptible of paſſion, who could neither hope 
nor fear, rejoice nor be forry, defire nor diſlike, would be incapable 
of happineſs. And therefore, it muſt be the aim of all the fine 
arts, and of poetry 1 in particular, to convey into the mind __ 4 855 
ſions, or affections, as bring pleaſure along with them.. 

Tragedy gives pleaſure, by infuſing pity and imaginary terror, 
and other elevated emotions: and Comedy, by difplaying the fol- 
toy of mankind i in ſuch a light as to provoke contempt! and laugh- 

The Epick poem, like Tragedy, operates upon our fublimer 
Addons ; and inſpires admiration of what is great, joy in the pro- 
ſperity of the good, a tender ſorrow for the unfortunate; and an 


ern agitation of mind, * * 
an 
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and fear, as hey are called forth by the cireumſtances of the ſtory. 
True Satire pleaſes, while it promotes the love of virtue and wiſ- 

dom: and this it may do, by expoſing the crimes of mankind to 
our indignation. or their follies to ridicule. Lyrick poetry is appli- 

cable to a variety of matters, and gives ſcope to many paſſions : 
and theſe; by a pleaſing extravagance in the choice of words and 
6gures, and a peculiar wildneſs in the compoſition and harmony, 


| itendeayours to work up to enthuſiaſm. Even when it paints in- 


animate nature, Poetry is little eſteemed, unleſs it touch the heart: 
and an author of ſenſibility knows, h ow to ſelect thoſe appear- 
ances: that are moſt likely to captivate. a reader's fancy, and lead 
his mind to ſuch thoughts, as may awaken benevolence, piety, con- 
tentment, tenderneſe, em, i e other pleaſurable 

n a monde every thing in Poetry 9 to * \pathetick ; ; that is, 
capable of moving the paſſions ; not merely ſuch as are melancholy 
and tender, but our affections in general. So that, if the reader 
want that gentleneſs of mind, which I have elſewhere deſcribed un- 
der the name of Sympathy +, it will be impoſſible for him to re- 
ceive any true pleaſure from a good poem; however {killed he 
may be in language and verſification, and however well. a 
with the ordinary appearances of nature. 

And yet, a defect of this ſenſibility is not uncommon among the 
readers of poetry. One is wholly. engroſſed with the contrivance of. 
the fable; another values nothing but the moral ſentiments ; a 
third attends. chiefly, to the ſtyle, and the numbers: I have heard 


of one, whoſe {ale praſure in reading Virgil aroſe from comparing 
Eneas's voyage with the, map; and of another, who could find 
nothing worth notice in the Geor gick, but ſome precepts of agri- 
culture. But the true poet touches the heart, whatever be his 


„ . a! Poetry: . Part i cup. an 23nloiv U Ibid, chap, . 
ſubject: 
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dutzect: and the dus krikcke hs a heart eupable of being 'tuaitind; 
with admiration;- tenderneſs, joy, benevolence, piety, patriotiſm, 


feeling the full effect of his harmony, and of thoſe beautiful or 


2 


or any other emotion that the author means to inſpire; and of 


ſublime ideas that may adorn his compoſi tio. 


V. The laſt thing mentioned as neceſſary YE RES a 
is Judgment, or Good Senſe ; which is indeed the principal thing; 


and which ſome would conſider, as comprehending moſt of tlie 


foregoing particulars.” By Judgment, I here underſtand ſuch a con- 
ſtitution of mind, as diſpoſes a man to attend to the reality of 


thin gs, and qualifies him for knowing and diſcovering the truth. 


It is by means of this faculty, as applied in criticiſm, that we 


compare poetical imitations with natural objects, ſo as to perceive 
in what they reſemble, and in what they differ; that we eſtimate 
the rectitude of ſentiments, the probability of incidents, and whe- 
ther fictitious characters be ſimilar to thoſe of real life and conſiſ- 


tent with themſelves, and whether any part of a compoſition be 


unſuitable to the tendency of the whole. Hence too we diſcern, 
with reſpe& to the Plan of 4 work, whether it be ſimple and 
natural, or confuſed and unnatural; and whether the author have 
been careful to make it, both 1 in the general Were and | in 
the ſtructure of each part, conformable to rule. 5 e f 
[Left this ſhould be miſunderſtood, I muſt repeat an Gtr, | 
which I have elſewhere had occaſion to make; that, in almoſt 
every art, two ſorts of rules have obtained authority; ; the Eſſential, 
and the Ornamental. The former reſult from the very nature of 
the work, and are neceſſary to the accompliſhment of the end 
propoſed by the artiſt. The latter depend” rather upon eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom, than upon nature; and claim no higher origin, than the 
practice of ſome great performer, whom it has become the faſhion 
to imitate. - To violate an eſſential rule, diſcovers want of ſenſe 
} g | : 3 "6 


0. 
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in an author, r, and conſequently want of taſte: br where Tenſe is | 
not, aegis be. To depart from an ornamental or mecha- 
nical rule; may be conſiſtent with the ſoundeſt judgment, and is 
engeren both of good taſte and of great genius. 
Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſſy offend, 
1 4 And'rife to faults true criticks dare not mend :— 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And eu a grace beyond the reach of art. 


Tam 1 more anxious to mark, and to dwell on this diſtinction, 
becauſe the French criticks * in general ſeem to have no notion 
of it. What 18 contrary to eſtabliſned rule, or to faſhion, they 
condemn as contrary to taſte, without enquiring further. The 
conſequence i is, that, according to them, 1 authors only can 


4 


and Shakeſpeare's J 195 muft be abſurd farces, and their r | 
a barbarian, becauſe. they happen to be framed, upon a plan, and 
in a ſtyle, which the criticks of Paris have never acknowleged to 
be. good. | Criticiſt m has been thought an entertaining, and uſeful 
part, of the philoſophy of mind : but, upon this principle, is as 
much beyond the reach, or below the notice, of rational inquiry, 
as modes of hair-dreſling, or patterns of ſhoe- buckles. 0 . 

The following are ſome of the eſſential. rules © of compoſition 
which muſt not be violated on any, account. 


$34 7.3 


1. In Philoſophy and Hiſtory, the ſtricteſt regard is to be had to 
truth, in the detail of facts; and the inferences- are to be made 8. 


coding, common ſenſe, and the rules gf found. x reaſoning... art}! or. 
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21 mould have ſaid; the French Criticks of the; preſent age. Few natiatis have 
produced more learned men than France. I ſpeak here, not of the Stevens, the 
Daciers, the Rollins, the Fenelons; dut of thoſe writers, who have learned from 
Voltaire to cexifire becauſe they envy, and to criticize "what "they do riot under- 
and; e Et HS PIGS. 6 DAL 31:G,.1 - 10a; 3, 03 n. 
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. In- works of fiſtionz's lies regard is to be had to probability; 
and no events are to be introdured, but ſuch as, according to the 
general opinion of the people to whom they are ndaneſſed. may be 
| ſuppoſed rene 70 bg ol! hoc to mad T0049 5" 3218916 : 
3. Fictitious ,ought, to ſpeak. and act ſuitably to their 
ſuppoſed. condition, age, rank, and other circumſtances ; and to 
the paſſiona, and ſentiments, that are ſaid ta occupy their minds. 
4. External objects are to be deſcribed, . both in hiſtory, and in 
Poetry, as they are found to be in nature. The poet, however, is 
not obliged to enumerate all their qualities „ butt thoſe N chat are 


neceſſary for his purpoſe. 
5. An author's Kyle muſt always be perſpicuous, wa fit to « con- 


vey a full view « of. his r meanin g to an attentive reader; and ſo con- 
| trived, as not | to hurt, but to pleaſe the ear, when it is pronounced. 
But in every fort of ſtyle, the ſame 8 by 'perlpicuity, 0 or of har- 
mony, is not to > be e h 3 


pz pp 


FELT one erid in view ; - all 9 1585 $ mul r fo apo, as to 
Promote that end. if it have no end, it has no meaning ; ; if more 
ends than one, it may. confound the atterition by its multiplicity : 
if any of its parts be unſeryiceable, of repugnant to its final pur- 
poſe; they are ſupetfluous or itregillar, and ought to have been 
lopped off or corrected. or this Unity of deſign, "Homer's two 
poetns are perfet models. Each contains a great variety of action, 
converſation; and adventure: but every thing, in the one, tends 
to the re-Eftablüſnment of Ulyſſes in his kingdom, and; in the 
Other, to Alen the anger ae and its lamentable me 
| quences. 10 108. dan Age 59 10611 Ai coo DAS, 1 SONS DAI NH 

7. Every. compoſition. ought. to. have a 18 tendency, or at 
leaſt to. be innocent. That mind is perverted, which can either 
| 6 produce 


anne, 185 
i beser boek, Gribe pleaſed with one. Virtue and 
good taſte are ſo nearly allied,” that were offends the en can 
never gratify the latter. | 
8. As, in every nation, certain ane of lag Rata « acquire 
in time the authority of law; ſo, in every art, there are rules, 
which, though one might have called them diſcretionary or indif- 
ferent at their firſt introduction, come at length, after having been 
invariably obſerved by the beſt authors, to be conſidered as eſſential. 
One example will explain this. Homer, who invented, or at leaſt 
who perfected, Epick poetry, adopted in both his poems that mea- 
ſure of verſe which is called Hexameter. That he might without 
blame have adopted another, will hardly be queſtioned. "His choice 
therefore was arbitrary. But, as it was a lucky choice ; and as the ; 
praftice of Homer became, in this reſpect, a law to the poets of 
antiquity ; the hexameter is now, and was in the time of Horace #, 
and probably long before, held to be indiſpenſable i in all Greek and 
Latin poems of the E pick kind. For the ſame reaſon, partly; and 
partly, as Ariſtotle obſerves, becauſe i it is too elaborate, and unlike 
the cadence of converſation, Hexameter verſe would not be tolerated 
in the Greek or Latin drama z the Iambick, Trochaick, and Ana- f 
peſtick meaſures, having been adopted. by the beſt authors, in the 
antient tragedy and comedy. And, in like manner, if an Engliſh 
author, in an Epick or Dramatick poem, were to attem pt any other 
form of verſe, than our Iambick of five feet, he would be th ought 
to tranſgreſs a rule, which, though at firſt a matter of indifference, 
is now, after having been eſtabliſhed by the practice of Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakeſpeare, Milton, and yl our great poets, - n 
eſſential and unalterable. | 
I ſhall now give an inſtance or two, of the ornamental ox or me- 
chanical laws of compoſition. V 1 


Hor. Ar. Poet. val. 73. | f mY 
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+ To That a regular trageũy, or e 
and neither more nor fewer, is a rule, for which it would be dif- 
ficult to aſſign ˖ any better reaſon than this, that it has been 
followed y Md authors, -and:is r ended by Horace. Nor 
has · this. rule. been invariably followed. The Italian Opera; which, 
as. reformed by; Metaſtaſio, is a moſt beautiful ſpecies of Dramatick 
poem, .c6nſifts of hut three acts: and we have, in Engliſh many 
cood.phays,. botls-ferious. and comical, 1divided.in the fame mar 
and ſome of only. two acts, and.ſpme even of one. It is true, that 
a dramatick piece ought not to be too. long, becauſe it would 
fatigue the ſpectator as well as the actor; nor too ſhort, becauſe 
it would not be { ſafficiently. ,intereſfing : it is reaſonable. tags. that 
ſome intervals ſhould be alloiyed in the Topreſentatien, for the relief 
both 'of the players, and. of the audience: , hut that : this purpoſe 
could r not be anſwered by five intervals, or three, as well as by four, 
is a Point, which I apprehend. it would b be difficult to prove. i Bos 
25 Moſt of the French: and Gree tragedians, 0 obſerve be. anities 
| of time and Place * that 1 is, they Tappote every, part, of, the the action. to 
have happened i in the ſame place, becauſe i it 1s all repreſented on the 
ſame ſtage; and they limit the time of it to a few hours, becauſe 
the rept eſentation is of no loyge r Lontinuance. Vaity, of Place is 
violated, when the ſcene changes from one Place to another, from 
a houſe to the ſtreet, front the to yl to the cou otry, or from one 
town of country to another, Unity of time i 18 dice e -ough, when 
the incidents of the fable are fach, as could not, have fallen out 
within a few Wooly, or at teaſt within the 2 of © one = and one 
night. 3.70 $0335.51 Fe. 12 . 
IT be obſervance 65 " unities may in ſome e tage? no doubt, 
+ heighten the probability of the action: but they lay a mighty 
reftraint upon an authors genius; and they may give riſe to iniprd- 
| babilities as great as any of _ that cam be occaſioned by the 
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neglefti of hind: I the Gidjes: of: the>play he a conſpiracy, for | 
example, and the ſcene uf action tlie treat then if anivy.of place 
pe hellt eſſential; / the conſpirators muſt conduct their affairs in the 
Krentz! ſu ns tu dhe ſoen and heard by every hody: a unf nnlkely 
cirrumſtance, and What, one may vanture tun ny tun never 
uppen. Surely, moſt audiences would be better pleaſed, and 
think the whole: more natural, if, on ſuch an emergency, the ſcene | 
were to change from the ſtreet to a ptivate apartment. See. 
he improbabilities, occaſiõned by diſregarding theſe unitics, are 
not ſo great as ſome people imagine. While we ſit in the theatre 
it is as eaſy for us to reconcile our minds to the ſhifting of the 
ſcene, from the town to the country, or from one oountty to 
another ; as ie is} at our entrance, ( Tuppoſe the Rage a cer. 
tain place iti Robe or Egypt, And! He ean perſuade ourſelves, 
chat the player, whom we ſee, and whoſe name ant perſon. we 
know, Has 01 a fadden” become Cato, or Ceſar, or any other 
antient hers; 5 we: may ds well believe, that the evening Which we 
paſs in the pla ſhove cbmpfenete the ſpace of ſeveral days or 


years. * 4 = 31345 VN. 81 7117 92 IE 2 98 * 41 I 5 £718" T7 +; 181 


But in fat, "there 18 nor. In idramatieul repreſentation, that rick 
| probability 1 which the ctiticks talk of. Bret never miſtake tlie actor 
for the * 77 whoſe chard ef le. bears; * Befer imagine our- 
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ſelves. in 4 Foreign, A . or carried den into the ages of 


SEES 


antiquity : our Pleaſ Jure is denise from other ſources; and from 
this chiefly, that we know e the) whole to be a fiftion.—The unities 
of time and place are violated hy 1 in [7 ery « one « of his 
Em R £7! , 
plays. , He often ſhifts the ſeene rom one cauntry to anot] er 2 
and the time of. this + actior is not aljva 5 limited: to days 6 or "weeks, 
but extends frequently + to months, and even to years. Vet theſe 
irezularities are bt ofenſive to thoÞ-who-undeeſtand him. And 


hence, I think, we may infer, that the rule, which -enfoins-th> 7 
When 8 g B b 2 2 dramatick 
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dramatic poet to a rigid obſervante of the unities aer ng kus 
ds not atx eſſentiul, but a mechanical rule of compoſition. x 
As to tho improvement of taſte in this particular; I ſhall-enly 
remark; that whatever tends to correft} and-methodiſe; our know- 
_ ledge, either oft men, or of things, is to be conſidered as a-means 
of improving the Judgment. ; Hiſtory, geometry, and grammar; 
and thoſe parts of philoſophy, which convey: clear ideas, and are 
attended . with.» ſatisfactory. proof, are eminently uſeful 1 in this 
ih reſpect; to which: muſt be added ſuch an acquaintance: with life 
and manners, as fits a man for buſineſs and converſation: + Idleneſs, 
and habits; of ſuperficial ſtudy, are ruinous to the underſtanding; 
as I have often; remarked already, but can hardly repeat too often. 
And nothing is more detrimental to taſte, and to judgment, than 
thoſe ſubtleties of ped de wut metaphyſicks, that encourage 
verbal controverſy, and lead to nothing but doubt and darkneſs. 
They exhauſt the vigour of the mind to no purpoſe; they extinguiſh 
the love of good learning; they withdraw: the Attention from the 
concerns of. human. life, and from 'thoſe things in art and nature, 
that warm the heart, and elevate the fancy: they pervert the 
rational powers, they corrupt ea agen and Ok poiſon the 
lppreey of human happineſs. * ia ONO 3 
„Taſte, as, far as it depends, on he. jack rules, may be 
further improved, by reading good books rg a Bag and com- 
party 8 them with the authors whom they illustrate. Sound judge- 
ment, however, we, muſt. acknowledge to. be i in a great meaſure 
conſtitutional : and no perſon will ever acquire true 1 el 
nature has made him a man of ſenſe. Ns 
=_ So much for te in general, and its dpd enet. 15 is Eee 
= e to add, becauſe the thing i is obvious, that, in order to be 


| ® See. Johnſon's Preface” to Shakſpeare; cue, Due. * Proj 
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— Ailled 3 in any of thoſe partiuular branches of art, which | 
are ſubject to the cognizance of this faculty, one muſt unite theory 
with practice. None but a painter is a competent judge of painting: 
no perſon who has never compoſed in proſe or verſe; can be an 
unexceptionable critick in language and verſification: and he who 
is truly a muſical connoiſſeur muſt have practiſed as a muſiciàan, 
and ſtudied the laws of harmony. In every art, certain materials 
and inſtruments are employed; and they only, who have en 
them, are entitled to decide upon the dexterity of the artiſt. 

Vet, without having been a practitioner, one may acquire fach 
taſte in the fine arts, as ſhall yield a high degree, and a great 
variety, of entertainment. The pleaſures of taſte; art worthy of 
our ambition: they are innocent and proſitable. He, who em- 
ploys his leiſure in the ſtudy of nature and art, is eſteemed on that 
very account; and has many ſorts of liberal recreation in his 
power, which are unknown to thoſe who ade een to ao 
ſuality, or the purſuit of riches. 

But Taſte has a further uſe: it a ey de s Nay, 
I might, _ pit I verbrenne mentioned the love of virtue 


» An artft of the higheſt eminence, has ſet this matter in a light ſo firiki ng and ſo 
deautiful, that T ſhall be excuſed for tranſcribing the paſſage entire. T * reader yes 
not thank me, if I were to attempt an abridgement of it. | 
** Every. eſtabliſhment that tends to the cultivation of the pleaſures of the 3 28 
« diſtinct from thoſe of ſenſe, may be confidered as an inferiour ſchool of NIN 
« where the mind is poliſhed and prepared for higher attamments. 
Let us ſor a moment take a ſhort ſurvey of the progreſs of the mind towards what 
« js7 or ought to be, its true object of attention. Man, in his loweſt ſtate, has no 
© pleaſures but thoſe of ſenſe, and no wants but thoſe of appetite. Afterwards, when 
+; - oy is divided into. different ranks, and ſome are appointed to labour for the 
| pport of others, thoſe whom their ſuperiority ſets free from labour begin to look for 
intellectual entertainments. Thus, whilſt the ſhepherds were attending their flocks, 
their maſters made the firſt obſervations on aſtronomy: ſo muſick is n to aut 
eee eee ee eee eee . 86 
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talents in corrupting and deſtroying mankind; but it may be queſ- 
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48 eſſential to it. Mas; ee have too often employed heir 
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tioned, whether a wicked heart be at all compatible with delicate 
RE: n will at au {core as a ſecurity Pete thoſe-vices that 
DARES enen 2 hat 2 vii Az xl εði debaſe 
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4 pt the ſcoſes, 88 lowelt ſtate af natures are e neceſſary to direct us to our ſup- 
4 port, when that ſupport is once fecure, there is danger in following them further. 
4+ To him who has no rule of action but the gratification of the ſenſes, plenty is always 

40 © dangerous, It is therefore neeeſſary to the happineſs of individuals, and ſtill more 
*© neceſſary to the ſecurity of ſociety, that the mind ſhould be elevated to the idea of 
% general beauty, and the contemplation of general truth. By this purſuit the.mind i is 
© always carried forward in ſeareh of ſomething more excellent than it finds, and 
** qbtaing iis proper ſuperigrjty oye! the common ſenſes of life; by earning! to Geol 


« itſelf capable of higher aims, and of noþler epjoyments. In this gradual exaltation 
ce of human nature, every art contributes 1 its FAS towards the general ſupply of 


e mental pleaſure. Whatever abftraQtsthe thoughts from ſenſual gratifications; what. 
4c ever nme muſt ae poor | 
+* the dignity of gur nature. 1 * 
perhaps there is no higher Deol of the excellency be pos * this, that . wd 
40 properly cultivated whatever 1 is bounded is little. The mind i is continually laboüring 
< to advance, ſlep by ſtep, tliroutzh ſucoeſſiye gradations of execllente, towards perfec- 
tion; which is dimiy ſesa, at a great, though not hepgleſs, diſtonoe ; and whichwe 
«6 muſt always follow, becauſe we never can attain : but the purſuit rewards itſelf; one 
truth teaches another; and our ſtore is always increaſing, though nature ean never 
** be exhauſted, Our art, like all arts which addreſs the imagination, is applied to 
« ſome what a Jower faculty of the mind, which approaches yearer ta ſenſuality: but 
« through ſenſe and fancy it muſt make its way to;xeaſon.; for ſuch is the ptagreis of 
«© thought, that we perceive by ſenſe, we combine by fancy, and diſtinguiſh by reafon ; 
and, without carrying our art out of its natural and true charadter,, the more we 
66 purify it from every thing that 4s groſs in ſenſe, in that proportion we advanee its uſe 
and! dignity; and, in proportion as we lower it to niere ſenſuality; we:pervert” its 
“ nature, aud degrade it from the rank of a liberal art : and this is what.every artiſt 
sought woll to remember. Let him remember alſo, that he deſerves juſt ſo much 
« .encouragement in the ſtate, as he makes himſelf a member of it victuouſly uſeſul, 
. and contributes in his ſphere to the general purpoſe and perſection af ſociet. 
The art which we profeſs has Beauty for its object. This it is Hur buſineſs to 
Adiſcaver and 9 expres... But the Beauty of ybich we are, in dueſt 18 general ant 


intellectual. It an Gatgubblts only in the mind: dhe never heheldiit 
© nar 


_ 
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debaſe the out: TY ove by directing our views to the obſervation 
of nature-muſt frequently lead us to contemplate that Great Being, | 
who is tha fource: of happineſs, and the ſtandard of perfection. 
. has been ſaict by ſome, that Taſte is wholly captieious; des 
not upon nature or reaſon, but upon faſhion, and the 
fancies of men. And it is true, that the likings men contract to 
certain modes of dreſs and furniture are partly determined by cuſ- 
tom, are different in different countries; and in one and the ſame 
country are perpetually changing, And that there-ſhouldi be diver-- 
ſities of taſte itt regard to Beauty, has beers ſhown” té he natural: 
ſince in our own ſpecies, as well as in other- things, that” will 
always be the moſt agreeable, which brings along with it the moſt 
agreeable ideas; and ſupplies, or is contiefted rn the! Wee 
variety: of comſorts and pleaſurs A: 
Vet in beauty we Have feen that there-is, oy in all Ute that” 
alt the cffinction of Better and Wore, we may affirmi that there 
8 Al ſtandard of excellen 4 and Taſte, as oppoſed" to Caprice, has: 
a 1 107 foundation in nature: To be pleaſed: with novelty and imi- 
tation; to prefer good pictures to bad, harmony to harſhneſs, and 
e wa, to diſtortion : to be gratified-with accurate repreſen- 


1e nor has e e T6is-at1 Iden tet in the breaſt of ihe utilt which 
he is always labouring to impart, and which he · dies at laſt without imparting; but 
« which-he is yet fo far able to communicate, as to raile the thoughts and extend the 
« views" of the ſpectator; "ant which, by a ſucceſſion of art, may be /fo br diffuſed, . 
© thatits-effeRts may extend” thertiſelves- imperceptibly into publick/binefits,” and be- 
among the means of beſtowing on whole nations refinement of taſte: which, if it 
does not lead directly to purity of manners, obviates- at leaſt their greateſt deprava·- 
* tion, by diferitanglitig the mind from appetite, and conducting the thoughts +, 
© throught-furteflive ſtages of excellence; till that contertiplation of univerſal rectitude 


and harmony, which denn by Taſte, may, as it is exalted and refined; conclude 


« ; in Virtue, * 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds. Diſcourſe at the-Opening ., 
Wan 80 ny Atademy, October 16, 1780. 
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tations of human, manners, eſpecially, in, that. tate of primitiv 
ſimplicity, in which they give a full diſplay, of the character: to 
be intereſted in a detail of human adventures: to look with delight 
on, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the expanſo of heaven, grand and 
er buildings, huge rocks and cataradts, ithe.ſcenery;of groves 
and rivers, mountains and the ocean, the flowers and verdure A 
ſummer, and the pure ſplendour of winter naa. , 
to every reaſonable being, who has leiſure to abend to theſe fi 
and is in any degree enlightened by learning or by contemplation. 
For this laſt clauſe muſt never be omitted; becauſe, - ene 8 
obſerved, we cannot perceive at all without pereipient fat or. 
bs without improved faculties. * --- nde Oo Nit 
I it be denied, chat theſe, and the like appearances in art and. 
nature, have any intrinſick charm; for that other habits of edu- 

cation might have made us look upon them with indifference, or 
with diſguſt: 1 ſhall only alk, cid Oey that the poems of 
every age and N which were ly. made for the purpoſe 
of pleaſing, ſhould, abound. in deſcriptions of theſe and the like 
1170 and why the fine arts have always horn a matter of gene- 

attention in all civilized countries. 


Truth is allowed to be uniform and unchangeable: yet what 
can be more abſurd, than many of thoſe opinions are, which have 
paſſed in the world for true! Was not the Philoſophy of Des 
Cartes admired, Tong after that of Newton, was made publick ? 
nay, in ſome parts of Europe, is not the former ſtill conſidered as 
the true ſyſtem ? The exiſtence of matter has been denied by one 
ſet of philoſophers ; that of motion, by another ; that of ſpirit. 
by a third ; and. that of every thing, by a fourth. How many 
theories of human nature have an and ee Within 
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theſe hundred years! What endleſs varieties of opinion among 
lawyers; and divines, phyſicians, and moraliſts! Nay, have we 
not ſeen, even in our days, the greateſt of all intellectual depra- 

vities, a depravity whereof the devil himſelf is not capable, I mean 
 . atheiſm, patrgniſed by ſome ' vain and worthleſs beings of the hu- 
man form! Vet it will not be faid, by any intelligent creature, 
that theological, philoſophical, and moral truths are all deſtitute 


| of e or 41 Oey 1 2 faſhion, ee 277 r of 
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men. * 0 
If, then, i in regard to Matter hit namit of c proof, ! Jono-- | 
| Trance, affectation, and error may prevail for a time among thoſe, 

from whom better things might be expected ; need we Wonder, | 

that bad "taſte ſhould Tometimes prevail ;- and Blackmore be pre- 
ferred to Milton, Lucan to Virgil, and Pliny to Cicero?—But, 
whatever tem porary infatuations may take place i in the world of 
literature; ſimplicity and true taſte ſooner or later gain the aſcen- 
dant, and prove their rectitude by their permanency. 'To the! gene- 
ral ſuffrage of mankind, if we were to oppoſe the cavils of Zoilus, 
Bavius, and Mevius, would Homer and Virgil loſe any of their 
reputation ? No. They v dere thought the greateſt of poets two 
thouſand years ago: they are thought ſo {tin, by all who under- | 
ſtand them : nor can We conceive it poſſibfe, while nature remains 
unaltered, that the time will ever come, when they ſhall be con- 
ſidered as s bad, or even. 28 indifferent, writers, my 215 
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1 was . remarked, that upon effociations formed Fo 
I accident, and eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, many of the Pains and 
pleaſuxes of life depend. It may now be affirmed, in more com- 
prehenſive terms, that our happineſs is peculiarly affected by what- 
ever affects Imagination; and that, therefore, the right govern= 
ment of this faculty mult be a. matter of the greateſt i 1 
to all men. Some rules were ptopofed, for . preventing t thoſe per 
verſe afſociations, that diſturb the tranquillity of mankind, by bY 


ing them ſupetflitious i in regard to dreams, omens, ghofts, and the 
like, I ſhall now offer a few directions of a more general nature, 
which may be of uſe for dhe further regulation of this 8 
faculty. 
* 


; The Imagination ſtands möſt in need of reftraint, 1 it runs 
into one or other of the oppoſite extremes of Levity and Melan- 
choly. The firſt is incident to youth; the ſecond, to manhood 
and old age. The latter i is more fatal to Og than the former; 
but both are attended with much evil. 3 

1. Thoſe minds, which are moſt in danger Goda Levity of ima- 
gination, are of a joyous or ſanguine temperature, with a great 


ſhare of vanity, and apt on all occaſions to amuſe themſelves with 


5 the hope of ſucceſs, and of higher felicity, | than men have reaſon 
to look for in this world, They are the dupes of the flatterer; 


and miſinterpret common civilities for compliments paid to their 
6 i | 8995 ſuperiouy 
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me Hiſtory, philalophy, and imple nature: ſuit nat. 
their taſte: but thoſe romances they: greedily devour;; which con-. 
tain” detaſive pictures of happineſs, or incredible exagierations of 
calamity. They form a thouſand fehemes of conduct, few · of 
which can be reduced to practice; and look down. with contempt 
on thoſe" 'ploddiog mortals, who, having only good ſenſe to guide 
them, and diſcitünting —— 2 at een 
yond the common purſuits of life, | 
As a perſon of this character is generally tappy,. at kat b 
time, in his on folly, it may ſtem impertinenit wo: etdeavanr iq 
lay before bim leſſone of wiſdom. For theſe, if they: have awp 
good effect at all, muſt depreciate: him in his own eyes, and $6 
deprive him of many an exquiſite gratification, Vet, when'it is 
conſidered, that ſuck levity ſeldom fails, fooger or later, to riiake 
him conternptible ; expoſes him to diſappointments, ths more 
ſevere, becauſe unforeſeen ; diipates, in an endleſs variety of idle 
| ſchemes, thoſe talents which, if properly directed, might have been 
of uſe; and "often, by cheriſhirig pride, betrays him into fach 
behaviour towards others, as may juſtly provoke their diſlike 
when, I fay, we conſider, that theſe and other evils may flow from 
this levity, it will be thought, nat cruelty, but kindneſs, to Tons 
poſe a cure for it. 
The cure may be preſumed to be in ſorne forwardneſs, when you 
have inſtilled into the patient a love of nature, and of truth, With 
this view, let him ſtudy, geometry, and hiſtory, and thoſe parts 
and ſyſtems of pbiloſophy, which recommend benevolence, and 2 a 
lowly mind, and lead to the obſervation of life and manners. Flat - 
terers and romances muſt be baniſhed for ever; or, if any of mit 
laſt are to be tolerated, let them be fach, as paint the purfuits and 
fortunes of mankind with ſimplicity ; and truth, and have no ten- 


dency t to inflame appetite, or encourage wild expeCtation. The 
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foriother men. But} if he keep aloof from ſuch companions, and 
prefer: the ſociety of his inſeriours and admirers, (Which is a common. 


Wessen corythpctdigza Mana) pending: 


| ſpeQtable even in the toweſts rank are honeſty and induſtry ; and 
what: vrretchedneſs muſt ever attend the efforts of fantaſtic. am- 


Bition art topicks, æhat cannot be too earneſtiy ĩneulcted. 117» | | 


vlt will be a lucy chroumſtanee, if he often fall into the company. 


ef thoſe, who are wiſer than hirnſelf : for, in this caſe, i he be not 


entirely blindett byTelf-conceit,. he muſt form compariſons/ which 
will at once mortify his vanity, and teach him to have a due reſpect 


ſymptom of that mental diſeaſe whereof.T ſpeak) there is ſearce anyx 
hope of his amendment his admiration of himſelf, and contempt. 
for tho reſt of: the world, will harden into ſuch a habit, as adyerſity, 
itſelf will ſcarce have power to unſettle. Adverſty is indeed a, ſevere 
monitor: but no otlier is ſo effectual in promoting that knowledge 
oftoris's ſelf, which is the parent of humility ; or that Ns 
of the, infirmities of other men, which melts the heart into forbear- 
ance and good will, and reſtrains the ne W Tabs Ha peſfion, 
and the flights. of unruly fancy. ech e SH Bon by 
The habit of turning every | n joke and kilieule, is 
another dangerous levity · of imagination. It is ſo far allied to 4 
former, as to derive its origin from vanity; for no man will Pei 
in it, Nho has Rot a very high opiniom of his on talent. 
Cicero well obſerves, that man ſeems to. have been Aeſtined 
< rather for ſerious than for ludicrous purpoſes. Sport,, ſays he, 
« and jocularity are. indeed allowable,. like ſleep, and other relaxa- 
tions; but it is. only; after we have diſcharged our duty in matters 
of importance.“ Wit and humour, when natural, are enter- 
Wan and w 5 * e e and endear Him: 
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— anothery and; are ofien; of ſingular advantagein 
_ diſcountenancing vice and folly and che ho has a genius in this 
way needs not take pains to ſnow it, for it will break out of its 
own accord. But en — ee wit, and. 
— en n — alia and that the 
ile, which they look for, and perhaps obtain, is more frequently 
owing to complaiſance, than to approbation. In fact, nothing is 
more teaſing than impertinent jocularity: and few artifices are 
ſooner detected, or more heartily deſpiſed, than theirs are, who 
endeavour to paſs upon us en, that wit, which is the effect 
of. recollection and ſtudy. r ar ror; tit th fer 45507 (the 
. Aiparody of A ſhort permits — amuſing: but one's mind 
muſt be in ſome degree perverted, before one can, without general 
diflatisfattion, and frequent. fits of diſguſt, ge through. the whole 
ef. Scarron's,” or even the two books of Cotton's, Virgil Trave/ti.. 
And the impreſſion that, ſach things, when, long continued, leave. 
on the min mind, 3 is by, no,mean: deſirable. To ſee wit miſemployed, 
what ie ſublime, or anſtruRtive, degraded. and milcepreſented, 
not im a, fl ight effort of gaiety, but with D and toil, 
fuggelts the idea, rather of malice, than. of play lack. - It might 
raile a good-humoured . ſmile, to clap a hat and wig. for a moment, 
ow the buſt of Socrates, or Cicero: but if a ftktuary were to; labour 
mM years, n preparing g ſuch implements of marble, with a view to fix 
dem on thoſe venerable brows, We ſhould hardly. pay. any. compli- 


ment ether to-his heart, « or to his faney.—Peſides,. parodies,: when. 


os 


far proſecuted,. are never, free from indeceney: and if he, WhO at 
any time aſſumes. the character of a buffaon, does not ſpeedily lay 


„ 


it aide, his conduct: is in cet of et immoral, welt as 
a 
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religion, ſerve him octaſionaſty as funds of merriment: which ner 
only depraves hie o nd, and betht iritoxicates and poifony 
imagination; but alſo makes his pleaſantry & nuiſance to the wiſe,” 
and 4 ſnate to the fimple;—Pait of tiie danger of connecting 
ludierous ideas with ſolemn: truths, *F have ery ſpoken more 
chan once. 214339 | 3 5 3-H Acre - 2667 ((EF10440 D 
- He who underſtood, better than any ocker nr "the ure 
and province of true hæmour; is Addffor. Let thoſe, therefor 
who wiſh to be fully inſtructed in this matter; ſtucdy hin; a9 
learn'the theory from his practice. [Ii Hs mirth, there ib nothing 
profane of impertitene. He is perfed y fla, where he büglit 
to be ſo: and hs ffnfbes, like thoft of iniveetice, UbughtIrrefiffably 
_ captivating, are ever inoffenfive. Fe is not, ſome think, a profound 
philoſopher ;/ for Re is always clear ind harmonious, rational, 
maily;/and'intereffing? © But if wilting be good, in 1 ahertog as 
it is uſeful; and if its nobleft uſe be, to 9 the heart, "Tefine | 
the taſte; aridFiverteri the temper, 'Addifon'is of all uninh ired a au. 
thors, at leaſt in proſe; tfle beſt, and the moſt deliglitfut. 
II. A glooniy Imagination, When it grows chitanageabe, 

dreadful : calamity indeed. In this forlorn condition, "a man not 0 
feels the extremes of anixlety and fear, but 1 tis Aj t to fancy, t that his 


conſtience, and every pow-er of heaven and earth, 


„5 are combined 
againſt him. Folly is a weakneſs of uu un derſtanding : but this kind 
of phrenſy, which miſtakes its own ideas for Hall, has oft been 
the lamentable portion of thoſe, who, 1 in the common affairs of lie, 
and indeed on every topick, except that which diſcom 22 them 


<_ your” and think with * 


Cit 


15 Rational 


— he diſordered fancy of the unhappy ſufferer makes 
him adapt abſurd principles; which, however, as he thinks them 
n the eee t Wee ee is not in the 
often wonderfylly acute. Refdos, his — too ſenfible 
_ elreatly, is by ſuch oppoſition irritated more and more: and any 
ſuperiority, which he maythink ihe has gained in the — . 
onlygoevationchia notions, and perpetuate his giſęaſe. 
 . 'This calamity/js:then the moſt deplorable, chen it is or 
als. religious terror. If the patient apprehepd-injuay, ar think 
- the has.geceived: any, from his „ indignation will 
grrenigour'to his mind; andqhe wey now and:then derive a gloamy 


1 


ꝓleaſure from: the contemplation of his vn innocence, and of that 


fagacity, wherewith he fondly imagines. that he hall diſappoint, 
ani avenge himſelf. of, the adverſary. But if æhe Kate of his mind: 
belſueh, as Jeads duimoto;fear the worſt evils; both, here and here- 
| after, all. aonmſalation is at an end; andthe night dt drr flales 
on very ſide. : 
The cure of. this diflemper, a8 it base both foul,apd.bady; be- 
longs equally to · dhe phyſician and · to the moxaliſt; ho preſcribe 
medicine. and. exexciſe,.. to: remove obſtructions. and evil; humours 
from. the corporeal part; and a. hurxy of Hhuſinefß or amuſement, : 


to foroe: the mind-to. exert itlelf in al nem direction. Hut this, like : 


many other maladies, t is more aſy : too prevent, than to cure. 
Let ane, theyefore,.recommendithe following: preventixes, for cegu- 
dating, nat our fancy ly, : but: our, ꝙꝓaſſons, and moral, nature 
in general. For the paſſions and imagination mutually affect 
Sack ther. eee nuts e ae GFR gk. 


both. 
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IMAGINATION. | 399 
nee; oppoſed. to this malady, bas rarcly any 


HR 097 THADINUPION. | a 
perate. | katy 2.1 -paſtoral-pogws, . 
but we were made for fellowſhip, and. lahqur : and f we give ur- 
ſelves up to idleneſe, or abandon. the dociety of our fellowioreatures, 


our lives will be utinatural; and therefore unhappy : Nothing: gives | 
1 pleaſing a variety to life; as Action; and nothing 9; effectually 


diſſipates painful thoughts, as the countenanee andi converſation 
of a friend: Nor with our friends only ſhould we aſſpeiate: the 


any of en _ —— rn: 


Güde attention to all tke eividtize-of eee it forces 
the mind into new exertions, which prevent that ſtagnation of the 
faculties, whereby the fancy is corrupted; it amuſes, by offering to 
our notice a Variety of nem characters and incidents and, if we 
ſtudy to make ourſelves! agreeable, which is nothing more than our 
duty, it is beneficial to our worldly intereſt, by extending our 
acquaintance ; and influence. The fruits of -Sohfiety are health, 
gladheſs, governable paſſions; clear diſcernment; \redtitude of opi- 
nion, the eſteem of others, and long life; which, with an approving 
conſcience, are the greateſt bleſſings here below, and, in all common 
caſes, an effectual ſecurity againſt a diſeaſed imagination. 
| Secondly,” Let us cheriſh every benevolent and Stila Ae 
tion; good-nature, good - humour, forgiveneſs, candour, and a diſ- 
poſition to think favourably, or charitably at leaſt, of every» body; 
declining law-fuits, controverſy, and contention of every kind, 
which give much preſent uneaſineſs, and, by wearing out the ſpi- 
Tits, promote melancholy and diſſatis faction. Repreſs immoderate 
anxiety, reſentment, and ſorrow; which enfeeble the mind and dif- 
qualify it for happineſs: when any one thought recurs too often, 
| eſpecially if it be e accompanied with diſagreeable emotions, endea- 
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your! with all your might to get rid of it: and avoid, as you 
would" the peſtilende, thoſe unnitural paſſions of ertvy, fuſpicion, 
and jealouſy, which often bring phrenſy along with them, and pre- 
Miſanthropy is itſelf a ſort of madneſs: reject with horror every 
thought, and every book, that tends to encourage it. If generous 
motives will not prevail, let the fate of Swift deter us from this 
infernal diſpoſition. Swift had learning, genius, wit, humour, re- 
non, and the friendſhip of many diſtinguiſhed perſons: but his 
miſanthropy was unbounded, and grew more and more virulent, 
as he advanced in years; till at laſt it plunged him into a ſtate 
of wretchedneſs, rage there rover A on RE Wee 9 
plorable. Nee Fc itt ti M therlet TL 

Pride, too, id dane of | happineſs, as well as of vat! "mw 
is very apt to diſorder the imagination, Indeed it has been obſerved, 
that phrenſy is more frequently owing to pride, and to vanity, than 
to any other moral cauſe; and that a lowly and contented mind 
s'not-often in danger from that terrible diſeaſe. As it is from 
— and vanity that ſelf-conceit takes its riſe, we onght to be par- 
ticularly jealous of ourſelves, and to conſider it as à dangerous 
ſymptom, When we are unwilling to hear advice, and differ in 
opinion from the rational part of mankind. This ſhows, that all 
is not right in the underſtanding : and when that is depraved i in 
any degree, it is no 3 chat the — ſhould de in the fame 
degree unmanageable! ads 

Thirdly. To prevent Hitt ident weh is ihe effect of 
a diſtempered imagination, it will be further neceſſary, eſpecially 
for literury men who are Bable to be hatinted with this diſeaſe, to 
purſue thoſe ſtudies on, Which are amuſing, practical, and uſefulʒ 
whereof there is à ſufficiency to fill up every leifure hour of life. 
And let all thoſe be avoided, that cheriſh evil paſſions.—Snch is 
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metaphyſical controverſy ; which for the moſt part nde in diſſatiſ- | 
faction and diſappointment uch are the miſanthropical writings 
of Hobbes, Rochefoucault, -and Mandevil; wherein. human' nature 
is moſt injuriouſſy repreſented as a vile compoſition of ſelfiſhneſs, 
malignity, and pride, Such are many of the ſatires of Swift; 
which appear to have little elſe in view, than to create a mutual 
abhorrence between the two ſexes; and to diſunite ſociety, by 
making every man ſuſpicious of his neighbour.— Such are the 
dreams of our modern Epicureans ; who deſcribe man as a ſort of 
| beaſt by nature, and infinuate, that he is in nothing ſuperiour to 
other animals, unleſs in being more docile; and more prone to 
miſchief.— And fuch, without exception, are all thoſe writings, 
that favour infidelity and atheiſm ; whereof, to the diſgrace of the 
times, more have appeared in this, than in any former age: a cir- 
cumſtance, that we ſhall be at no loſs to account for, if we con- 
ſider the diſſipation, the petulant wit, the falſe refinements, and 
the total neglect of good learning, by which ſome parts of Europe 
are now ſo ,infamouſly diſtinguiſned. To a man educated in 
Chriſtian principles, and not; corrupted: by affectation or de- 
bauchery, nothing can give keener anguiſh, or overwhelm the 
mind with a deeper gloom, than to be perplexed with doubts. 
concerning that e which is the foundation of: Hig fear eſt 
hopes. . 

There is another Fa af backs. of a a. different — * 
abounding in good ſentiments, and written by perſons of the 
greateſt worth, from which, notwithſtanding, it will be prudent 
for him to abſtain, whoſe imagination is apt to dwell upon melan- 
choly ideas. Such are ſome of thoſe tragedies, and tragical novels 
(whereof I mention only the Revenge, ' by Young, and The hiſtory 
of Clariſſa, by Richardſon) that wear out. the ſpirits with a ſucceſ- 


hon of horrors and ſorrows: and. ſuch, though a work that does 
honour 


4 
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honour to literature, is a great part'of The Night-thought:. | Theſe 
gloomy compoſitions are captivating to young people: for, in 
youth, dhe ſpirits are high, and misfortune and ſorrow are novel- 
ties. But they may ſtore the mind with mournful ideas, which 
afterwards,” in certain diſorders of the human frame, one would 
fain get rid of: and therefore I think they ſhould be but ſparingly 
indulged in, by perſons of a delicate conſtitution and great ſenſi- 
bility. To the vain, however, and the giddy, they may be of great 
benefit; for their ſenſibility is not eaſily wounded; and to them 
we may preſume it is, and not to thoſe who are already broken- 
hearted; that the wiſe man addreſſes himſelf, when he ſays, It is 
ee better to go to the houſe of mourning, than to the houſe of 

% feaſting; for by the enn of * countenance HOME: Fragen is 
cc made better.“ Fyerx te 5 

-It may ſeem; in theſes — an ae e _ 0 
I ſhould not do juſtice to my ſubject, if I did not recommend 
moderate application to the ſtudious in general, and to thoſe of 
them chiefly whoſe fancy has become ungovernable from a depreſ- 
ſion of mind. I will not, however, enter upon a detail of the 
miſeries that take their riſe from exceſſive ſtudy.” Tiſſot has written 
an elegant book on the ſubject; but let it not be recommended to 
every one's peruſal; for the caſes recorded by that author are ſo 
many, and ſo dreadful, as would go near to frighten the vale- 
tudinary ſtudent out of his wits. I ſhall only remark, that too 
much ſtudy will in time ſhatter the ſtrongeſt nerves, and make the 
ſoul a prey to melancholy. The want of air and exerciſe, with 
interrupted digeſtion, unhinges the bodily frame: and. the mind, 
long and violently exerted in one direction, like a bow long bent, 
loſes its elaſticity, and, unable to recover itſelf, remains ſtupidly 
fixed in the ſame diſtorted poſture. One ſet of ideas are then con- 
_— before it; which, being always of the diſagreeable kind, 
N ; Dd2 Is ky bring 
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bring n with. (theme an unvaned-. interchangs os horrum und 
ſorrow. When it is thus far advanged, the diſorder is alarming. 
Study, muſt-be altogethor relinquiſhed ;; or at! leaſt; all; thoſe ſtudies;. 
that are either ſevere, or in any way related, in their objects, * 
method of procedure, , to, thoſe that occaſioned the malady: and 
new employments muſt be eontrived. to fore the mind; out ot ite 
old gloomy tract, inte a path more: chearful and leſs diffieult. 
If therefore perſons, of à delicate frame ſhould at any ene ink 
it their duty to engage in laborious ſpeculation; they will. do well 
to make their daily taſk: ſhort; and; from the: moment they lay 
aſide their papers: to- day, till theꝝ reſume: them. to-morrow,” not. 
once to think of the matter: employing the interval in chearful 
vels, and ſuch. like writings, that gratify the mind wit a vatiety of 
images, and yt require no intellectual evertion. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, muſiak . is very ſalutary and ſome of tlie beſt romances of 
the comick kind may be read ; with. advantage. Botany; too, is an 
uſeful recreation to the ſtudious; as it leads tham:to the fialds, and 
fo. gives them. at onee freſtwair, gentle. exerciſe, and liberal amuſe- 
ment. But, of all: occupations, agriculture is the moſt: natural; 
the moſt friendly tothe. foul WO e . mans, an the moſt 
| beneficial to ſociety. 

In ſome countries, every young man 8 obiges Ir 5 
nick art. It is recorded of one Achmet, a Turkiſh emperor, that 
be was a maker of thoſe ivory rings, which the Furks- wear on 
their thumbs. when they ſhoot: their arrows. We find in Homer, 
that Ulyſfes, though a king and; a hero, was an expert joiner, and 
a @ tolerable ſhipwright.. I: have often wiſhed; . that this Practice 
were more general. It would at leaſt be of great advantage to thoſe 
who follow a learned profeſſion, . and: would prevent many of the 
. incident to W — a Let us not be 

aſnamed 
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altamedi or averſe, to ply the ax or chiſſe}, or the hammer, and the 

anvil. If we acquire a. dexterity in any healthy mechanick exerciſe, 

which one may do in a perfect conſiſteney with literary ambition, 

we ſhall poſſeſs an ine hauſtible fund of recreation; and, in order 

to-undend. the mind after the fatigue of ſtudy, ſhall not be obliged 

to join in thoſe dangerous amuſements; that en to nn. 

or inflammatory paſſions.  _- 

Laſtly, let thoſe, Who with to drehe their ie in a 

chearful and healthy ſtate, cultivate piety, and guard againſt ſaper- - 
ſtitiom ; by forming right notions. of God's adorable being and pro- 

vidence, and cherithing:the. correſpondent affections of love, vene- 
ration; and gratitude. Superſtition is fierce and gloomy: but true 
Chriſtianity gives glory to the Divine nature, and is moſt com- 
fortable ta the human. It teaches; that nothing happens, but by 
the permiſſion of Him, who is greateſt; wiſeſt, and beſt; that the 
adverſities wich befal us may all be improved into bleſſings; that 
man is indeed a ſinful creature, but that God has graciouſly pro- 
vided for him the means both of pardon, and of happineſs; that, if 
we obey the Goſpel, than which no ſyſtem of doctrine can be more 
excellent: in itſelf, or ſupported by better evidence, our light 
© afflictions, which are but for a moment, ſhall work out for us 

* an eternal weight of glory; for that, when theſe tranſitory. 
ſcenes:difappear, an endleſs ſtate of things will commence, wherein 
Virtue ſhall triumph, and all her tears be wiped away for ever; 
wherein there will de as much felicity, as the moſt exalted benevo- 
lence can: deſtte, and no more puniſhment, than the moſt perfect 
juſtice will approve.— He who believes all this, and endeavours to 

act accordingly, muſt look upon the calamities of life as not very 

material; and, while he retains the command of his faculties, may 

have continually en to. his Wa ateanrs the moſt ſublime, and 
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2 OF IMAGINATION. Chap.V. 


moſt tranſporting views, that it is poſſible for a a being _ 
to wiſh for, or to comprehend. 


The Divine Omnipotence ought at all times to 1 us with 


veneration and holy fear. By the ſimpleſt means, or without any 


means, it can accompliſh the moſt important purpoſes. This very 


faculty of Imagination, the Deity can make, to each of us, even in 


this world, the inſtrument of exquiſite happineſs, or conſummate 

miſery; by ſetting before it the moſt glorious objects of hope, 
or the moſt tremendous images of deſpair. What a bleſſing are 
chearful thoughts, and a found imagination! and what man can 
ſay, that his imagination and thoughts are always, or indeed at any 
time, in his own. power! Let us, therefore, learn humility ; and 
ſeek the Divine favour above all things. And, while we endeavour 
to make a right uſe of the rules he has preſcribed, or given us grace 
to diſcover, for purifying and improving our nature, let. us look up 
for aid to Him, whoſe influence alone can render them ſucceſsful, 


* 8 
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wy OF DREAMING... 


AT U R E 4 nothing in vain. But, foam: the imperfection 
of our knowlege, we often miſtake final cauſes, and are too 
= to pronounce that uſeleſs, of which we do, not perceive the uſe : 
which. is not leſs abſurd in many caſes, than if a man born blind 
were to deny the utility of light, or the beauty of colour. In the 
ſhop of a watchmaker, or of any artiſt who employs himſelf in 
complex mechaniſm » how many wheels are there, and pegs, and 
utenſils, whereof a clown cannot conceive to what purpoſe they 
are to be applied | How many parts are there of the human 
body, which anatomiſts only can explain ! and how many, which. 
the moſt learned of that profeſſion cannot fully account for ! Shall 
we therefore i imagine, that. any of thoſe parts are ſuper fluous, or 
+ | 

A king in Spain i is ſaid to have cenſured the Spang of the 
planetary ſyſtem; impiouſly aſſerting, that he could have made a 
more regular world himſelf. His preſumption, we know, was the 
effect of ignorance : he took upon him to find fault with that which 
he did not underſtand. Had he known the true aſtronomy, he muſt 
have been overwhelmed with aſtoniſhment, at the regularity, with 
which the heavenly bodies perform their revolutions. 

In fact, the more we underſtand nature, the more we admire it. 
And when, among the works of God, any thing occurs, of which 
we perceive not the neceſlity, or the propriety, it becomes us hum 
bly to confeſs our ignorance. For what are we, that we ſhould 
preſume to cavil at the difpenſations of infinite wiſdom t 


* Extras from this diſcourſe were printed in a vericdical paper caled The Mirror. 
The whole is here tzwen, as it was at firſt * | 


Man's 


7 


or DREAMING. 


Man's knowlege is progreſſive. How many thing are known 

to us, which were unknown to the antients! What at preſent ſeems 

of little value may hereafter be found to be of the greateſt, Many 

countries are uninhabited now, which before the end of the World 

may ſupport millions of human creatures, and give riſe to ou arty 
and ſciences, and other wonderful! inventions. 

Theſe remarks we ought never to loſe ſight of, in \ phitofophicat 

inquiry; eſpecially, when we are at a lofs to explain final cauſes, 

Our knowlege of theſe will always be in proportion to our know- 

lege of nature. For, if we be in any degree ignorant of the form 

and ſtructure of a thing, we muſt in the ſame degree be ignorant 

of the end for which it was made, and the uſes to which it may 

be applied.. Mere it required of us, to find out the uſe of a ma- 

chine, which we had never before ſeen or heard of; the firſt thing 

we ſliould do would be, to examine its nature, that i is, the form, 

connections, and tendency of its ſeveral parts. If we will not take 

the trouble to do this, or if we have not mechanical ſkill to qualify 

us for it, what title have we to affirm, that the machine. is uſeleſs, 

33 imperfect? ? As well may a blind 'man find fault with my 

7 complexion, or a deaf man onen a e of muſſcal 

inſtruments. e a > 

Though there are not many | natural. appearances more fl 

? Fo to us than DREAMING, there are few which we leſs underſtand. 

It is a faculty, or an operation of our minds, of which we can 

hardly ſay, whether or not it be ſabſervient. either to action, or 

to knowlege. But we may be aſſured, it is not without its uſes, 

though we ſhould never be able to diſcover them. 5 

1 ſhall not trouble the reader with the apinions of the ents in 

regard to the immediate cauſe of Dreaming. Epicurus fancied, that 

an infinite multitude of ſubtle images; ſome flowing from bodies, 

ſome formed in the.air of ther own accord, and others made up of 

1 | 3 different 


or 1 (DR. EAMG NG, 20g 
different. things vatioufly. combine MINCE up and 
down around us: and * theſe images, being of extreme finene(s, 
penetrate qup bodies, and, ſtriking upon the mind, give rife to that 

made af perception which we call Imagination. and to which he 
refers the origin both of our dreams, and of our thoughts when we 
are awake. Ariſtotle ſeems. to think. that eyery object of ſenſe 
makes, upon the human foul, er upon ſome other part of our 
frame, a certain impreſſion:; which remains for ſame time after the 
objet that made it is gone; and which, being afterwards recognized 
by the mind in fleep. gives riſe. to, thaſe viſionary images that then 
preſent themſelves, —Theſe opinions, if one were to examine them, 
would be found, either to amount to nothing that can be under- 
ſtoad, or to aſcribe to human thought a ſort of material or -badily 

nature, which to me 18 perfectiy inconceivable. *.. "0 

Neither ſhall I take np time, with enumerating five different 
ſpecies of Dreams, acknowleged by ſome. antient philoſophers, 
and particularly deſcribed by Macr obius +- Dreams are indeed of 
different ſorts and, characters; but I fee no reaſon, Why they may 
not be divided into fifty claſſes, AS well as into five. 

Without attempting to explore the ficient cauſe of this pheno- 
menon, . which it is prohable we ſhall never come to the knowlege 
of; I ſhall content myſelf with making. a few unconnected remarks 
upon it, chiefly with a view to ? RAP out its Aa! cauſe; 20G to 


WET AMR 


troubled weak minds. I mean not t to be UE Tag in What I ſuggeſt ; 
for, on a ſuhject like this, in which our experience can never be 


accurate, becauſe the phenomena never occur, but when we are 


almoſt incapable: of obſervationy our nth ond. RO aer 
poſed to rife tagher t than fee. 


© dee  Effay, on Me mary, e i. {eQion | 1. e + Sor de, Id. 1. Kap 0 5 
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1. My! W „chat Dreaming, thoug! eben ell Her 
diver” among mankind,” Locke tells us of a perſon of nis 
_ Uequaintance, who never dreamed till the twenty-ſicth year bf his 
age, when he happened to have a fever, Ald” A dreamed for the 
firſt time. Agreeably to which, Ariſtotle obſerves; at thoſe, who 
never dream till they be Fon 5 57 are generally' liable, ſoon after 
their firſt experience in this kind, to ſome change in the bodily con- 
ſtitution, tending either to death, or to ſickneſs x. Plutarch men- 
tions one Cleon, his frient, who lived to Be eld, ant fever dreated 
once in his life; and fiys, he had heard the ſamee tlüng reported of 
Thraſymedes ＋. 1 r bel know a gentleman, "who' never dreams, 
but when his health is diſordered. And it is generally acknowledged, 
that ſome people are not often conſtivus of dreaming, and that 
there are many who'always dream when they fleep. HEY en. 
Thoſe philoſophers,” who maintain that the ſoul thinks always, 
will have it, that in ſleep we dream always; and that, if we ever 
imagine otherwiſe, It is only \ becauſe we forget our: dreams. This 
is juſt ſaying, in order to ſy Port a theory, that a thing may have 
happened whereof we haye no evidence, and that may not have 
happened of which we have evidence. That all men ſhould dream 
equally, notwithſtanding that ſome are always conſcious of it, and 
ſome never; notwithſtanding ; that we dream, ſometimes a great 
deal, and at other times very "little ; ; is 2 poſition. that cannot be 
admitted, if experience is a Tational ground of knowledge. I may 


» xv © 


therefore repeat, that Dreaminy ng, 1 thou gh e is not univerſal, 
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„ Ariſt,” Hit,” anim. Rb. iv. cap. 10. £84 AP G14, 9417 | Sue 35 IG 

+. De Orac. ſub fin-—Pliny ſpeaks of a whole anti] in ihe retubte parts of Afric 
(he calls them Atlantes) who never dream: but it is in the, ſame chapter i in which he 
mentions the Troglodytes, who dwell in caves, and live on the fleſh of ſerpents; the 
Egipanes, whoſe form is the ſame with that of the God Pan; and the Blemmyes, whofe 
eyes and mouth (for they have no bead) are I the rea Nat, Hiſt. v. 8. 
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But 1 only, mention the fact, rel pretending to account for it. 


And I have nothing elſe to ſay abopt it, but this, that probably 
Dreaming is not, equally neceſſary to all conſtitutions. Dreams give 
to human thoughts a variety, which (as will be obſerved by and by) 
may be ſuſeful to ſome, minds as an amuſement, but not to all, or at 
leaſt not to all in an equal degree. As ſome; bodies, require leſs 
food, and leſs ſleep, than others; ſo ſome minds may have more, 
and others leſs,” need of dreams, as a recreation. 
2. In dreams, we miſtake, our thoughts for real t things. white 
the dream laſts, it appears a reality ; at leaſt it generally does: but 
the moment we awake, we are conſcious, that the whole was ima- 
ginary, and that our waking Parorpiong,. and they Fs are real, 
and ſuch as may be depended on 5 
Some writers, who affect to diſbelieve ; * ME han A Pody and 
maintain that we never perceive any thing but the ideas. of our 
on minds, have urged: this as an argument in favour of their 
theory. e If we be impoſed on by our dreams,” ſay they, WN 
not by our ſenſations, when awake ? If ideas in {leep affect us in 
« the:ſame way as badily objects, may not thoſe things Which we 
* now; take for bodily objects be really ideas, and nothing more? 
This reaſoning, iſ it could prove any thing, would prove too much. 
If we be ſo far impoſed on by our ſenſations, when. awake, as to 
miſtake an idea for a body, that is, one ſort of object for another 
which is totally different and unlike; we may be ſo far impoſed on, 
by our faculties in general, as to miſtake black for white, vice for 
virtue, and truth for falſehood. And, if this be allowed, it foln 
lows, that our ſenſes and underſtanding are fallacious faculties, that 
by the las of our nature we. are,compelled to believe what is not. 
true; that the Almizhty Being. who made us, meant to deceive 
us, and yet that we have ſagacity to ſee through the deception; and, 
therefore, that we ought” not, and rationally cannot, believe any 
arte. 1 uh e 2 „ thing 


4138 Of DUNE MIN 
thing! whtever, ner Wen Amit any one Püwpeftton th be more 
probable than any bther : which is bene In the extreme, and 
5 once puts an ein to ster, _ ann wy ona _ 
iple. e ler ee 
But in fact, the alben ef- Mesa ———— kite 
Frequency, never affect the aſſurance bf our convition,” or the cer- 
tainty of our knowledge.” © White neep laſts, we may miſtalke a 
dream for a reality ; but no Waking mn in his ſenſes ever miſtook. 
a reality for a Arm. The law of our nature determines us, whe- 
ther we will or not, to believe, that what we pefceive, When awake, 
is real; and that what we remember to have dreamed, when uſleep, 
is not real, but. imaginary: There is no feed of arguments to 
enforce conviction. That I at this moment amm awake; and not 
afleep, is Telf-evident. I carindt prove it; becauſe I know nothing 
more evident, to prove It by: neither can 1 diſbelieve it. Such is 
the law of rational, or at leaſt” of human, nature. Nor is my 
belief in this caſe leſs neceſſaryi thun the effect of thoſe phyſical 
Jaws that operate upon my body, I could no more bring myſelf 
to believe, chat I am new aſlsep, and that what I ſes around me 
is a dream, than I could by an effort of my will ſuſpend my body 
in the: air, or make it gravitate upwards. to the clouds . 
| Ariſtotle remarks +, and every perſon muſt dave obſerved, chat 
in ſleep we ſometimes fancy, among other things, that our dream 
is only a dream. But this is not ſo common. It holds true for 
the moſt part, that in dreams we miſtake Ideas, or thoughts, for 
mal external objeAts; and are affected by them in nearly the ſame 
manner. Only, when we lock back upoh's dream, we ſeem. to 
remember a particular eonfuſedneſs of perception, which has no 
Han in een een en enen mae ä 
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always ſenſible. of, while the dream continues. It is a circum- 
ſtance that attends the recollection of our dreams. a 
3. Though, ſome of our dreams are very. extravagant, others are 
more regular, and not unlike real life. When the mind is at eaſe, 
and the body in health, we often dream of our ordinary buſineſs . 
The paſſions, too, that occupy the mind when awake, and. the 
objects and cauſes of thoſe paſſions, are apt to recur in ſleep, 
though for the moſt part under ſome diſguiſe ; accompanied with. 
painful cifcumſtances, when we are in trouble, and with more 
pleaſing ideas when we are happy.  _._ 
Ihe poets attend to this; and, in n le Hin a thelr 
heroes and heroines, are careful to give them a reſemblance to their 
real fortune. Dido, when forſaken by Eneas, dreams. that ſhe 
ces Jong journey, « alone, and * W eoagh in a deſert, 
et vD67 Rn Jnchmitata, viderar, 
ab Tyrioſque deſerta querere-terra.. | 
thus uniting, i in one image of melancholy diſtrefs, the two paſſions 
that engroſſed her through the day, love to her people, and a ſenſe 
of her forlorn condition. Eloiſa, ſeparated for ever from her 
friend, dreams of being again happy i in his ripe: but. the next 
moment, fays ſhe, ear rages | 


Et quoi quiſque "a audio Aero S 8 
Aut quibus in rebus multum ſumus ante morati, | 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens, 
In fortinis eadem plerumque videmur ob ire 
_ Caufidici,. cauſas agere, et componere leges 5 
E Induperatores. pugnare, ac prælia obire; _ 
Nautæ, contractum cum ventis cerners bellum: 
Nos agere hoc autem, et naturam quærere rerum VPC 
Semper, et inventam patriis exponere chartis. Uucretius. iv. 959. 


Methinks, 
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h Nethinks, we wandering go 
Through dreary waſtes, and weep each tices woe; | 
Where round ſome mouldering tower r pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er. the deeps. 
Sudden you mount ; you beckon from the ſkies: tips 2 Fi 7 1 


3 5 
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Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds PTY 
Ori theſe occaſions, the poet will not deſcribe a dream exattly like 


the real;circumſtances of the dreamer: he makes it only a fort of 
dark allegorical fimilitude. And this we eee uns 3 becauſe we 


Know 1 it is according to nature. 

For a reaſon to be given in the ſequel, it milk appear to be:mer- 
cifully ordered by Providence, that our dreams ſhould thus differ 
from our waking thoughts. And, from what we know of the 
influence of our paſſions upon the general tenor of our thinking, 
we need not wonder, that there ſhould be, notwithſtanding, ſome 
analogy between them. It is this mixture of reſemblance and diver- 
ſity, that makes many of our dreams allegorical, But, when that 
happens, an attentive obſerver, who 1 is free from lee ee, will 
find, that they allude, not to What 1 is future, but to what i is pre- 

ſent, or paſt; unleſs we have been anticipatin g ſome future event; 
in which caſe, our dreams may poſſibly reſemble our conjectures. 


Noa if our conjectures were right, and if our dreams' be like 


hem, it may happen, that there ſhall be a reſemblance between 
a dream and a future OCCUITENCE. But in this, there is nothing 


more fupernataral, than that 1 ſhould dream to-night of what I 


N been employed in to-day. For this is nothing more, than 


A particular train of thought, impreſſed upon us in ſleep, by a 
certain previous train of e into which reaſon and erpe- 


ions bed led ehen e, ne 1h: ene 
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For e When I ſee man difhpating his fortune, I may, 
with reaſon; apprehend, that poverty will ſoon overtake him. If 
this conjecture trouble me in the day-time, it may alſo -recur in 
ſleep, accompanied with ſome viſtonary circumſtances; and I ſhall 
dream, perhaps, that I ſee him in rags and miſery. Suppoſe this 
to happen ſoon after, what opinion am Ito entertain concerning 
my dream? Surely, I have no more reaſon-to. conſider it as pro- 


phetical, than to look upon the conjeure Which 1 N or to it as 
the effect of inſpiration. Ne en ee 

Some of our dreams bear little or no reſemblance to any ing 
that ever before: occurred to our ſenſes or faney. But this i is not 
common, 4 except in bad health. It holds true in general, that 
dreams are an Inittatſon on, CO often a a, twins ami ong; of 
reality. $473. 383: 

There are eee e obſerve, that one pautdtuber dfeam fre- 
quently returns upon them. Socrates, in the Phedo of Plato, ſays, 
that he had all his life been haunted with a viſion of this kind, 
in which'one ſeemed to exhort him to ſtudy muſick. If this repe- 
tition of dreams be, as is likely enough, the effect of habit: if T 
dream the ſame thing a: ſecond, and a third; time, in conſequence 
of having thought or ſpoken of it, after I firſt dreamed it: we may 
hence learn the expediency of concealing diſagreeable dreams, and 
baniſhing them from our thoughts as ſoon as we can. Indeed, it 
is a vulgar obſer vation, that they who never hog of dreams are 
not often troubled with them.  * 

Intemperance: of every kind, ine madd didn. in i ſleep o1 or 
watching; in reſt or exerciſe, tends to make dreams diſagreeable: 
and therefore, one end of dreaming may be, to recommend tem 
perance and moderation. For the time we employ in ſleep bears a 
great proportion to the whole of human life; and, if there be any 
n. for . that part of time eee it is ſurely. 
worth 


8 
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worth while to put it in practice. Habits of virtue and ſobernels; 
the repreſſion of turbulent defires; and the indulgence of pious, 
ſocial, and chearful diſpoſitions, are, for the moſt part, effectual 
in giving that lightneſs to the. animal fpirits, and that calm tem- 
perature to che blood, which promote pleaſurable thoughts through 
the day, and ſweet ſlumber and eaſy dreams by night. _ | 
The antients thought, that morning dreams come neareſt the ; 
truth. In the morning, no doubt, the perſpiration. and digeſtion 
continued through the night will make the ſtomach; and the whole 
frame of the body. more compoſed and cool, than when we go 
t0 ſlecp: and hence, perhaps, it is not abſurd to ſay, that dreams 
may be more regular then, and more like real life. But, if we 
have paſſed the carlier hours of the morning without ſleep, and 
fall a dozing about the time we uſually riſe, our dreams are ſeldom 
agreeable, and our ſlumber is rather ſtupefying than Glytary : 
whence we may reaſonably ſuppoſe. it to, be the intention of nature, 
that we ſhould Tiſe early, and at a ftated hour. | | | - 
4. As agreeable thoughts accompany goad W a8 violent 

paſſions, and even phrenſy, are the effect of certain diſeaſes; as 
dulneſs, and confuſion of thought, may be occaſioned by a loaded 
ſtomach ; and as the ſwallowing of much ftrong liquor produces a 
temporary madneſs :—as our thoughts, I fay, when we are awake, 
are ſo much determined by our bodily habit, it is no wonder, that 
they ſhould be ſtill more liable to ſuch influence when we are 
aſleep. Accordingly, certain dreams do, for the moſt part, accom- 
pany certain poſitions and ſtates of the body. When aur breathing 
is in any degree interrupted, by the head falling awry, by the bed- 
clothes preſſing on the mouth and noſtrils, or by any internal diſ- 
order, we are apt to dream of going, with great uneaſineſa, through 
narrow paſſages, where we are in danger of ſuffocatian. When the 


ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels occaſions any convulſivs motion 


in the java, tl uncommo ind dp, — 
produces a. ſtrong Wönprellidm und grinding of the fecthy, we are 
apt to dteam, that dur teeth are lol, or falling out. or that our 
mouth is full of pins, or of ſomething very diſagreeable. In cold 
Jeatheritos; when by any aceident wh throw aſide the bed-cloaths, 
we dream Perhaps of going naked. Ariſtotle obſerves, that in 
Qeep' weak impreſſion made on an organ of ſenſe may make us 
dream of a ſtrong impreffiom; and that a ſtrong impreſſion may 
make us drenm of a weak ohe. A ſlight warmth 'in' the feet, - 
be ſays, i in any degree gteater than ordinary, will ſometimes 
cauſe us to dream of walking: on burning coals; and the crowing 
of a cock heard in ſletp will ſeem le thar if we had heard it 
Cn. 6:34 wt Wer pts ns 
Of all theſe facts base har erp bel Ant bete we Meer 
ont fonrab there variety of dreams: And, if the thing could 
be accurately attended to, I make no doubt, but many particular 
dreams might be accohted for in the ſame manner; that is," from 
impreſſons Mads am ſleep upon ou, organs of ſenſe, particularly 
thoſe of touch aud Hearing. N very flight hint, ſuggeſted" from 
without, or in any Way faggeſtal, is fufficient for fancy to Work 
eee multitudes of vifionary exhibitions. 0 
In confirmation of tllis remark, I beg leave to mention t 
fivim good authority, have heard of à gentleman in the army; 
whoſe imagination was ſo caſily affeCtetb in ſleep with impreſſtons 
made on the - outward ſenſes, chat his companions, by ſpeaking 
fottly in his. ear could cauſe him to dream of what they pleaſed. 
Once, in pa ar; they made him go through the whole pro- 
cedure of à duel; froby ws beginning of the quarrel to the firing 
of a piſtol, which they put in deem Dip Pürpokk, \ard whit 
Mens oem armor | 155 a e et. 
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100k. — not forward with apprehenſion, as if it were tö be the fore- 
runner of calamity; but rather backward; to ſee if we cam trite 
out its cauſe, and whether we may not, from ſuch à diſcovery; learn 
ſomething that may be Profltable to us. dreath;” for example, 
that ſome of my teeth drop out. That, ſay the vulgar, betbkens 


the loſs of friends. No doubt, if 1 have any friends, and ſhould 
happen to outlive them, the time muſt come, when 1 fhall loſe 


them. But | the dream nas notlüng to do, with either the lofs, 
or the acquiſition of friends: nor does it direct my thouglits to 
futurity at all. I wiſh, rather, to know, to what ſtate of my body 
this dream may have been owing: which if I ean find out who 
knows, but I may draw advantage from my dream My. teeth 
ſeemed to drop out. Perhaps at that time my gums were affected 
with ſome painful ſenſation, or convulſive motion. Might not this 
be occaſioned by-too mes a o__ or by: petty anne dinner ? 
obſerve, wen the ſame viſit 0 a ſecond appearance. I 
make the trial; and I find that my ſleep is ſounder, and my dreams 
more agreeable. This is making a right uſe of dreams. And in 
this way, I am perſuaded, that perſons, who diveſt themſelves of 
ſuperſtition and prejudice, might make important diſcoveries in 
regard to their health. 80 Plutarch wes, 49 ar. 0. See his 
dialogue called Mz oſchion and Zruxippus. 0785 
In ſome conſtitutions, certain dreams 900 dere or oily, | 
| the beginnings of certain diſeaſes. When, for example, there is any 
. tendency to fever, we are apt to dream of performing, with great 
labour, ſome work, we know not preciſely what, in which we never 
make any progreſs. This imagination will occur in fleep, even 
while one has no means of obſerving, when awake, ary ſymptom 
| ok could lead one to ſuſpect one's IE to be in danger: and, 
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or have, ecounſe to ſome of thoſe other methods, whereby, acute 


diſtemperg ars prevented? In general, when one is haunted, with 
diſagreeable dreams, it may, I think, be taken as a ſign, that ſome- 


thing is wrong in the conſtitution ; and, therefore, that tempe- 
rance, faſting, or exerciſe, may be reſuiſite, to avert the impending 
evil. And theſe are remedies, which one may have recourſe to, 
and in regard to which one may venture to make a 


| and not evil. Don 3: £33 bet; in 0414 FE6 | 


ee which &-bove ceafia_thithinh:ipapt.without Wo 
Ain may, to ſuch as acquieſce in it, prove a good antidote to 
thoſe idle ſuperſtitions in the affair of en eh. On. been 


too prevalent in all ages. % Weil 
F. After hinting, that 3 may. hs of aſe. in 0 way Wr, 
phyſical admonition; what if I ſnauld go a ſtep further, and ſay, 


that they may be ſerviceable, as means of moral improvement? 1 


will not affirm, however, as ſome have done, that, by them, we 

may make a more accurate diſcovery of our temper and prevailing 
paſſions, than by obſerving what paſſes 1 in our minds when awake. 
For in ſleep we are very incompetent judges of ourſelves, and of 


every thing elſe: and one will dream of committing crimes with - 


little remorſe, which, if awake, one could not think of without 
horror. But, as many of our paſſions are inflamed or allayed by 
the temperature of the body, this, I think, may be affirmed with 
truth, that, by attending to what paſſes i in ſleep, we may ſometimes 
diſcern, what Paſſions are ee 90 ſo receive 005. * 
t thy 1 Aman, 


? 
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ee oecur, may it not ſecwe ag a warning 10 make ſome 
change in the ordinary regimen, to eat or drink leſs than uſual, 


few experi- 
ments, in almoſt any circumſtances. Agreeable dreams I would 


take for the 15 of uns and conſider them accordingly as good, 


4 ” 
— — 
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A man dreams, for example; that he is in Wann 
that he ſtrikes a blow, which knocks a perſon down, and kills; him. 
He awakes in horror” at the/thotght of what he has done, and of 
tthe puniſhment he thifiks he has reaſoh to apprehend v and while, 
after a moment's fecollection, he f̃ejoices to find, that it is but 

a dream, he will alſo be inchnable 't6- form reſolutions i againſt 
violent anger, leſt ite hould one time or other barry him on to 
a teal perpetration of a like natufe. If we ever derive this aduan- 
tage from dreams, ve cannot proncunee them uſeleſs e And why 
may we not in this way reap improvement enen 2 our 
on fancy, as well as from a novel, or à fable of Elop? 

One of the fineſt moral tales I ever read, is i. of 
a dream in The Tefler, which, though it has/every appearance of a 
real dream, comprehends à moral ſo ſublime and ſo intereſting, 
that I queſtion, whether any man who. attends to it can ever forget 
it; and, if he remembers, whether he can ever ceaſe to be the 
better for it. Addiſon is the author of ment J She 
ſtory in his own elegant wordgo4. | i 25: (yn rom by hot 

«I was once, ſays the Tatler, in agonies of „ that are un- 
e utterable, and in ſb great a diſtraction of mind, that I thought 
„ myſelf even out of the poſſibility of receiving comfort. The 
t occaſion was' as follows: When I was a youth, in a part of the 
« army which was then quartered at Dover, I fell in love with 
an agreeable young woman, of a good family in thoſe parts, 
« and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing my addreſſes kindly received; 
* which occaſioned tlie erplexity 1 am going to relate. We were, 
in a calm evening, dwerting ourſelves on the top of the cliff 
« with'the proſpect of the ſea; arid'trifling way theitime in ſuch 
_«- httle fondneſſes as are moſt ridiculdus to people in buſineſs, 
6 and moſt he to thole 1 in love. In the midſt of theſe our 
2g 4% {RE Wire ee 


bo * ſhe Mastahbed a paper of verſes out of 
my chand, and ran away with them. I was following ber, when, 


bn a ſuddem the ground, though at a conſiderable diſtance from 


the verge of che precipice, ſunk under her, and threw her down, 


from ſonprodigious an height, upon ſuch a range of rocks, as 


% would: have daſhed her into ten thouſand pieces, had her body 
<« been” made of adamant. It is much eaſier for my reader to 
imagine my ſtate of mind upon ſuch an occaſion, than for me 
to expreſs it. I ſaid to myſelf, It is not in the power of heaven to 


« relieve me — hen I awaked; equally tranſported and aſtoniſhed, 


« to ſee myſelf drawn out of an affliction, which the very moment 
« before appeared to be altogether inextricable.” 


I might enlarge on the beauty of this narrative; but I mean 


ſo to recommend, to the ſerious conſideration of the reader, the 
important leſſon implied in it. What fable of Eſop, nay of Homer, 
or of Virgil, conveys ſo fine a moral ! Vet moſt people haye, I am 


ſure I have, met with ſuch deliverances by means of a dream. And 
ſuch a deliverance will every good man meet with at laſt, when he 


is taken away from the evils of life, and awakes in the regions 
of everlaſting light and peace; looking back upon the world and 
its troubles, with a ſurpriſe and a ſatisfaction, ſimilar in kind 


{though far higher | in degree) to that which we now feel, when 
we eſcape from a terrifying dream, and open our eyes upon the 
ſweet ſerenity of a ſummer morning. Let us not deſyiſe inſtrue- 


tion, how mean ſoever the vehicle may be that brings it. Even 
if it be a dream, we may learn to profit by it. For, Aether aſleep 
or awake, we are equally the care of Providence : and neither a 
dream, nor a waking thought, .can occur to us, without the 
permiſſion of him, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
bs being.” FR | 
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6. The Imagination, or Fancy, ſeems to be almoſt the'enly ene 
of our mental powers, which is never ſuſpended in ts operations, 
by ſleep. © Of the other faculties, ſome ate more and others leſs 


affected, and ſome appear to be for a time wholly extinguiſhed. 
That memory is often impaired in ſleep, is evident from this, that 
a perſon ſhall dream of converſing with his deceaſed friends,” wich- 
out remembering any thing of their death, though that event is 
ſeldom out of his thoughts when awake. Sometimes we ſeem to 
de carried back into the ages of antiquity, without being ſenſible, 
of what in our waking moments we car never forget, that thoſe 
ages were paſt before we had an exiſtence: as I remember once to 
have dreamed, that I was paſſing the Alps with Hannibat and his 
army. Sometimes our memory ſeems to be more vigorous than our 
judgment: as when we dream of converſing with a dead friend, and 
yet are not furpriſed at the circumſtance of ſeeitig, and talking with, 
ſuch a perſon x. At other times, judgment is more active. Thus, 
as already obſerved, men ſometimes conctude (and 1 have reaſon to 
believe that the ſame thing happens to children) from the abſurdity 
of the ſcenes that preſent themſelves in flcep, that they are not real, 
but viſionary. I dreamed once, that I was walking on the parapet 
- of a high bridge. How I came there, I did not know : but, re- 
collecting that I had never been given to pranks of that nature, I 
began to think it might be a dream: and, finding my fituation 
uneaſy, and deſirous to get rid of fo troubleſome an idea, I threw - 
myſelf headlong, in the belief, that the- ſhock of the fall would 
reſtore my ſenſes; which happened accordingly. In a word, there 
are none of our powers, over which ſleep does not ſeem, at one 
time or other, to have great influence, fancy alone excepted: and 
even this faculty appears to be extinguiſhed, when we lay) without 


*Eſſaꝝ on Truth, Part 1 li. chap. 2 ſect. 2. 
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Ar y (that is-ever the caſe). and * acquires a viva- 
city and a wildneſs that are quite unaccountable. 
Who can tell, but the temporary ſuſpenſion of theſe powers may 
be uſeful, by enabling them to act more regularly, and with greater 
vigour, at other times? Or, to expreſs it in different words, Who 
can tell, but the ſoul, when it has long acted 1 in one direction, may 
2 and ſtrengthened, by quitting the old track entirely for 
exerting itſelf in a new one? For, when we think too 
en. on w_ one. e ſubject, we find that our intellectual energies 
become languid and unſucceſsful, and that a little reſt is neceſſary 
to the foul, as well as to the body. Nay, on theſe occaſions, the 
mind may regain her. vigour, not only by reſt, but alſo, and more 
effectually perhaps, by exerting herſelf in another way. Thus 
converſation makes us forget the labour of invention: reading is a 
relief after the fatigue of com pany: muſick is frequently more 
ſoothing than ſilence: and they, who are haraſſed with me- 
taphyſical unerriaintye, may find a cure in the demonſtrations of 
Euclid. ne 
ic It was ru EY that 751 men dam more, and 7 leſs; 
and ſome perhaps, though theſe are few, not at all. This cannot be 
fully accounted for, from the different degrees of health which diffe- 
rent men enjoy, nor from their differ ent ways of life; although theſe, 
and the like peculiarities, may no doubt have influence. Perſons, who 
think much, and take little bodil! y exerciſe, will perhaps be found 
to be the greateſt dreamers ; eſpecially, if their imagination be 
active, and their nervous ſyſtem very delicate: which laft is too 
common an infirmity among men of learning. The ſleep of the 
. labouring man is ſweet and ſound; and his dreams he ſeldom re- 
members. For his mental faculties are not much employed, his 
nerves are e firm, and the ſphere of his! imiginattan is narrow. 
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- As nature does nothing in vain, is it not probable; n 

8 W deen of ſome people Dreaming may be more neceſſary, 

as à mental recreation, than to thoſe of others? Te meditate con- 

tinually on the ſame ſet of diſagreeable objects, is hurtful to health, 

and may be fatal to reaſon: and when one is afflictoch with low 

fpirits, which often proceed from this very cauſe, the phyſician never 
fails to recommend amuſements, company, travelling, ſea - voyages, 
and other expedients, for leading the mind out of its old. gloomy 

track; refreſhing it with new ideas, and n 11 nnen 

aà new direction, and with unuſual energy. 


' Go, ſoft enthuſiaſt, quit the eypreſs — n. 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely meanings tune 
TIuhy fad complaint. Go, ſeek the chearful e ig 
Ot men, and mingle with the buſfhng eroud. ae 
Lay ſchemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the with 

Of nobler minds, and puſh them night and —_ 

Or join the caravan, in queſt of ſcenes 
Ne to the eye, and ſhifting every hour, „„ ee 
heyond the Alps, beyond the Appen ins. 

Or, more adventurous, ruſh into the field 
Where war grows hot, and raging through the 4 
I "The lofty trumpet ſwells the maddening ſoul? : 
And in the hardy camp, and toilfome march 1 410 
Forget all ſofter, and leſs manly cares. 
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They, the refore, who think more than others, may We more 
need than others have, of that amuſement and variety which! is 92 
duced by dreaming. | 

. Certain it is, that dreams are Rs: a relief to thoſe, Ar 10 are in 
Perplexity, or who have long been ruminating upon diſagreeable 
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| gritty une ſet: of ideas which: they tint? oy get 
rid of. Nor is it neceſſary, in order to effect this, that a dream 

ſhould in ĩtſelf be pleaſing. Scenes of difficulty; and even of danger: 
are, as we have ſcen, recommended to the patient oppreſſed with 
melancholy: and if a dream ſhall only give a new impulſe, even for 
a ſhort time, to the mind: of ſuch a perſon, it may do him an im- 
portant ſervice, however diſagreeable in itſelf. Rarely, indeed, are 
they happy in N nn nn are worn out wat: 
much thinking; | ' «4h 

8. We are ae by Aniien kiltory to „ Litiores e 
dreams have given information of future events. Hence weak 
people infer, that they always were, or ſtill may be, prophetical. 
But nothing is more abſurd: Becauſe in antient times there were 
prophets; and haly men, - ſhatl I therefore conclude, that I am a 
faint,. or a prophet? Becauſe the Deity has been plraſed to reveal 
Himſelf, f in an extraordinary manner, to ſome perſons ſet apart by 
him for extraordinary purpeſes; ſhall I therefore imagine, that he 
will reveal to me tho trifling oceurrences of my life, a few' days before 
they happen? He has inigreat mercy concealed from us the knows 
lege of what is to come; except ſo far as it was neceſſary to us; and 
could: not be made out by human reaſon: For man, acquainted 
with futuity. would be both uſeleſs and miſerable. To him all 
curioſſty and enmterpriſe Would be at an end, and all hope extin - 
guiſhed future evils would torment him before they came; and 
future good, by being anticipated, would loſe every charm that: 
ſurpriſe and novelty. oonfer upon it. And he. would fit down, mo- 
tionleſs and ſtupid, in expectation of evil, which he knew+he could 
not avoid, and. of good; which- Would give riſe neither to activity, 
nor to deſire. An oiſter, endewed with fight and hearing, conſei 
euſnels and reaſon, . would. not be a more wxetched creature. . Even- 
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courſe of human affairs. 
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rally delivered the prophecy: in terms that could not be fully under- 
Rood, till after it was accompliſhed : for otherwiſe it muſt have in- 
terfered with the principles of human action, and with __ be 


Is it not ſtrange, if dyentns new proptivritnl that alter be- 
rience of ſo many ages, we ſhould never have found out any rational 


way of expounding them? And if ſome are prophetical, but not all, 
is it not ſtrange, that every ſpecies of dream ſhould be equally fami- 
Har to good men, and to bad? For of each character, there are 


ſome ſuperſtitious people who believe in dreams, and ſome more 
rational who do not. To ſay, that dreams are of divine original, 
implies (as Ariſtotle has well obſerved) many abſurdities, and this 
among others, that it is not to _ pps rere rt, 6 
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The rules, by which the _ oreiewal to interpret dreatnis; are 
too ridiculous to be mentioned. They are indeed ſuch, as may 
make almoſt any dream propheticat of any event. If a dream and 
a ſubſequent occurrence be the ſame or ſimilar, then they believe 
that the dream foretold it; if totally Uifferent, waa eren W 
_ ſtill believe that the dream foretold it. 

"That there may "occaſionally be à coincidence of a Abe with a 
fiitite event, is nothing more than one has reaſon to expect from 
the revolution of chances. It would indeed be wonderful, con- 
fidering the variety of our thoughts in ſleep, and that they all bear 
ſome analogy to the affairs of life, if this did never happen. But 
there is nothing more extraordinary i in it, than that an idic ot ſhould 
ſometimes ſpeak to the purpoſe, or an irregular clock once or twice 
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4 a n n is obſervable when u we are awake; as 
when a friend, whom we did not expect, happens to come in view. 
the very moment we were thinking or ſpeaking of him: a thing ſo 


common, _ both i in ee * in en ark it my be nm at 


by a proverb. | | 

9. My next manns is, thay FOR nel in ban the ſtate | 
of the air. That, which has power over the paſſions, may reaſon- 
ably be preſumed to have power over the thoughts of men. For the 
thoughts, that occur to a mind actuated by any paſſion, are always 
congenial to that paſſion, and tend to encourage it. N ow, moſt 
people expetimentally know, how effectual, in producing joy and 
hope, are pure ſkies and ſunſſline; and that a long continuance of 
dark weather brings on ſolicitude and melancholy. This is particu- 
larly the caſe with thoſe perſons, whoſe nervous ſyſtem has been 
weakened by a ſedentary life, and much thinking; and they, as I 
hinted formerly, are:moſt ſubject to troubleſome dreams. If the ex- 
ternal air can affect the motions of ſo heavy a ſubſtance as mercury. 
in the tube of the barometer; we need not wonder, that it ſhould 
affect thoſe finer fluids, that circulate through the human body. 
And. if our paſſions. and thoughts, when we are awake, may be 
variouſly modified by the conſiſtency, defect, or redundance of theſe 
fluids, and by the ſtate of the tubes through which they circulate ; 
need we wonder, that the ſame thing ſhould happen in ſleep, when 
our ideas, diſengaged from the controul of reaſon, may be ſuppoſed 
to be more-obſequious to material impulſe ? When the air is loaded 
with groſs vapour, dreams are generally un to perſons of a 
delicate conſtitution. 

If then our thoughts in ep may receive form and colour 


from ſo many circumſtantes; from the general ſtate of our 


heal from the preſent ſtate of the ſtomach and fluids, from the 
„„ temperature 
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temperature of the air, from the tenor of our thoughts through 
te day, and from the poſition of outward objects operating 
upon our organs of ſenſe; need we be ſurpriſed at the variety 
of our dreams? And when any uncommon or difagreeable one 
occurs, is it not more rational to refer it to one or other of 


.theſe cauſes, than to terrify ourſelves with a fooliſh conceit, that 
it is ſupernatural, and betokens calamity.? Ho often, during 
the day, do thoughts ariſe; that we cannot account for, as un- 
«common E and) pg envy „as thoſe en _ up 
our dreame! 7 Seer bn gil 362.45 | 
Once, after Sir ier ae in a high wind, I en 
to have paſſed part of a night in dreams, that were beyond de- 
_ feription terrible: inſomuch that I at laſt found it expedient ta 
Keep myſelf awake, that I might no more de tormented With 
them. Flad I been ſuperſtitious, I ſhould have thought that 
dome difaſter was impending. But it occurred to me, that the 
ſtormy weather I had encountered the preceding day might be 
the occaſion of thoſe horrors: and I have fince; in ſome medical 
book, met with a remark to juſtify the conjecture. A very 
flight -cauſe may check that inſenſible perſpiration, which is ſe 
needful to health: and when this happens, we cannot expect that 
our dreams ſhould be ſo eaſy; as at other times. Let no one, 
then, be alarmed at an uncommon dream. It is probably nothing 
more than a ſymptom of a trifling bodily diſorder: and, if ſo, it 
has no more tos do with futurity, nor is one whit more ſupernatural, 
than a cut finger, or a pang of the toothach. 
10, Concerning the opinion, which ſome have entertained, 
*hat our dreams ae ſuggeſted by inviſible beings; I ſhall only 
Jay, that I think it very improbable. For, firſt, 1 ſee no reaſorl | 


for believing, that the * n e «© millions of ſpirt- 
7 en 
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tua erestures / in ſuch an office, as that of. — our 
ordinary dreams. Secondly, I cannot conceive, hom thoſe erea- 


air, or: hy the ſtate of our health. which are known to have 
great influence! on our thoughts, both in leep, and when we 
are awake. And, thirdly, from what we know of the rapidity 
of fancy when awake, we need not ſuppoſe any foreign impulſe 
requiſite to produce the various phenomena of dreaming; as the 
ſoul ſeems to poſſeſs in herſelf powers ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
Fever, melancholy, and many other diſeaſes, give a wildneſs to 
the thoughts of waking men, equal, or even ſuperiour, to what 


happens in fleep. If the agency of unſeen beings is not ſup- 


poſed. to produce the firſt; why ſhould we have recourſe to it, 
in order to account for the laſt ? — But it is urged, that in fleep, 
the ſoul is paſſive, and haunted by viſions, which ſhe would 
gladly get rid of if ſhe could. And it may be urged in anſwer, 


for it is not leſs true, that perſons afflicted with anxiety and 
melancholy too often find, to their ſad experience, that their 


| foul is almoſt equally paſſive, when they are awake; for that 
they are, even then, Haunted with tormenting thoughts, from 
which all their powers of reaſon, all the exertions of their will, 
and all the exhortations of their friends, cannot effectually relieve 
them. 

To conclude: Providence certainly ſuperintends the affairs of 
men; and often, we know not how often, interpoſes for our 
preſervation. It would, therefore, be preſumptuous to affirm, 
that ſupernatural cautions, in regard to futurity, are never com- 
municated in dreams. It is the deſign of theſe remarks, not to 
contradict any authentick experience, or hiſtorical fact; but only 


to \ ſhow, that dreams may proceed from a variety of cauſes, | 


which 


tures ;fhould. be affected, in ſuch an operation, by the external 
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have nothing ſupernatural in them: a | 
are not much acquainted with the nature of this wonderful 


mode of perception, we know enough of it to ſee,” that it is not 
uſeleſs Or ſuperfluous, but may, on the contra ry 'F | . 
rpoſes of great importance to our we 

in body. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 
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Part I, Of the Origin and General Nature of 
Speech. | 
Part II. Of Univerſal Grammar. 
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Ex elementis conſtant, ex principiis oriuntur, omnia: Et ex judicii 
conſuetudine in rebus m1nvT1s adhibita pendet ſæpiſſime in maximis vera 
itque accurata ſcientia. S. CLARKE. Pref, ad Homer. 
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Man, the only Animal capable of Speech. — Speech, on art, acquitet 
by Imitation, — Natural Signs of human Thought. — Arif dei Signs 
of 7. Thought — 2 7 28 —ſecondhy, Audible. 


H E faculties of the human mind have long ago been divided 
into thoſe of Perception and thoſe of Volition; the former 


being ſuppoſed to be the inlets to knowlege ; ; the latter, the 
inſtruments of action. But, in many caſes, we cannot perceive 

without an exertion of the will; nor a&, without adding to our 
| ſtock of knowlege: and therefore, the diviſion, „though ſufficiently 
accurate perhaps, is not perfectly ſo. The faculty of Speech is 
Active, becauſe we act, while we make uſe of it; and may alſo be 
called Perceptive, becauſe by means of i it we e what Paſſes i in 
the minds of one another.. 

But whether we call it Active, or Perluptive, or to what claſs of 
human powers we refer it, is a matter of no conſequence. It is 
one of the diſtinguiſhing characters of our nature; none of the 1 in- 
| feriour animals being in any degree poſſeſſed of it. blk 

For we muſt not call by the name of t that imitation of 
human 1 articulate voice, which parrots and I" ſors other birds are 
| e 1 % dee LOIN capable 
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capable of; Speech implying thought, and conſciouſneſs, and the 
power of Kparäking and. arranging our Ideas, which are\facultics 
peculiar to rational minds. In Greek, the ſame word Logos denotes 
both Speech and Reaſon ; and in Latin, Reaſon is Ratio, and 
Speech Oratio, which, 1 preſume, may be reſolved into orig ratio, 
that is mouth-reaſon, or reaſon made audible by the mouth :. a proof, 
that the Greeks and n, conkidrted Reaſon. en as very 


nearly allied. 
That ſome inferiour animals ſhould be able to mien human 


articulation, will not ſeem wonderful, when we recollect, that even 

hy machines certain words have been articulated. But that the 
Par rot ſhould annex thought 1 to the word he | utters, is as  ntikely, 

as that a machine ſhould do fo. - Rogue and nave are in every 
parrot's mouth : "Pt ths ideas they Kand for are incõmprelienſtble, 
except by beings endued with reaſon and a moral faculty... 

It has however been a common opinion, and is probable enough, 
that there may be, among irrational arſitnals, ſomething, which by 
A figure we may call Language, even as the inſtinctive economy of 
bees is figuratively. called Government. This at leaſt is evident, 
that the natural voices of one animal are in ſome degree intelli- 
gible, or convey. particular feelings, or impulſes,” to others f the | 
. ſame. ſpecies. „ The; ſummons of the hen is underſtocd by the 
chickens: and a ſimilar mode of communication may be obſerved, 
in my of the irrational tribes, between the parents and offspring, 


„„ # Wwe £444 


| pon? and hacks, and even to a iy creatur © of leſs ſagacity, the 
voice of their maſter ſoon becomes familiarg 5 and they garn to 
perform certain actions, on receivin 8 certain audible. Or. viſible 
ſignals, from thoſe whom they are wont to. abe). This, however, 


1 WW qt 


is a proof, rather of their docility, and of the quickneſs of their eye 


and ear, than of any OY in regard to language. | Andi it 18 
8 ne 
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more to the preſent purpoſe to remark, that in one and the fame 
_ brute animal different paſſions often expreſs themſelves by different 
voices. How unlike, for example, are the crjes of the ſame dog, 
when he barks at the ſtranger, ſnarls at his enemy, whines with 
hunger or cold, howls with ſorrow when he loſes his malen or 
whimpers with joy when he finds him again! n 
But theſe, and the like animal voices, awe. no analogy with 
human ſpeech.— For, firſt, men ſpeak by art and imitation, whereas 
the voices in queſtion are wholly inſtinctive: for that a dog, which 
had never heard another bark, would notwithſtanding b bark himſelf, 
admits of no doubt; and that a man, who had never heard any 
language, would not ſpeak any, is equally certain ,—Secondly, the 
voices of brute animals are not broken, or reſolyable, i into diſtinct 
elementary ſounds, like thoſe of man when he ſpeaks, (who is, 
from this circumſtance, called by Homer and Heſiod Merops or 
voice-dividing ); nor are they ſuſceptible of that variety. which 
would be neceſſary for the communication of a very few ſenti- 
ments: and it is pretty certain, that, Previouſly to inſtruction, 
the young animals comprehend their meaning, as well as the old. — 
And, thirdly, theſe. voices ſeem intended by nature to expreſs, not 
Aſtin} ideas, but ſuch feelings only, as it may be for the good 


'*. Theſe, and ſome other varieties in the voice of this animal, are deſeribed by 

Lucretius with exquiſite propriety. 1 | 
- -Irritata canum cum primum magna moloſsim : 
M.oullia ricta fremunt duros nudantia dentes; * nung 

: Longs alio ſonitu rabie diſtracta minantur, Fee 

1 22 5 at . cum jam latrant, et vocibus omnia comnplent. 

. At catulos blande cum lingua lambere tentant. : 

Aut ubi eos jaQant pedibus, morſuque PWV 

Suſpenſis veros imitantur dentibus hauſtus, 53 AS — 

5 Longe alio pacto Zannitu voeis adulant; 

Et cum deſerti baubantur in ædibus, aut um 
Plorantes fugiunt ſummiſſo oorpore plagas. V. 10623. 
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of the ſpecies,” or for the! advantage of man, that they (iothd have 
the power of uttering: in which, as in all other feſpects, they are 
analogous, not to our ſpeaking, but to our weeping; laughing, 
groaning, ſereaming, N ee apr _ audible ben ane of 
paſſion. © eee 
In this light they are ndert by Arie; 3 in the following 
paſſage. * Man of all animals is only poſſeſſed of ſpeech. Bare 
* found indeed may be the fign of what is pleaſurable or painful; 
 * and for that reaſon is it common even to other animals alſo. 
For ſo far we perceive even their nature can go, that they have 
s ſenfe of thoſe feelings, and Jgnify them to each other. But 
* Speech is made to indicate what is expedient, and what hurtful, 
*, and, in confequence of this, what is juſt, and unjuſt. It is there- 
'* fore given to men: becauſe this, with reſpect to other animals, 
« is to men alone peculiar,” that of Good and Evil, Joſt and Un- 
« juſt, they only poſſeſs. a ſenſe or feeling *” | 
Some animals ſeem to employ their voice, without any Wander 
of giving information to others of the ſpecies. The lark, ſings 
a great part of the day, even when alone. This affords a preſump- 
tion, that her ſong has nothing i in it of the nature of ſpeech. That 
energy ſeems natural to the animal when ſoaring in the ſky : per- 
| haps it may be of benefit to her, as an amuſement : certainly it is 
very pleaſing to the ear of man. | 
Some birds ſing, while preparing their neſts, and | taking care of 
their young, and are filent the reſt of the year. But it is not 
the nature of ſpeech to be perjodical: whereas thoſe. energies muſt 
be ſo, which are the effect of periodical feelings. Others of the 
brute creation are moſt apt to utter their voices, when the weather 
is about to ne But can we ſuppoſe, that they are then thinking 


® Tranſlated by M r. Nate Set Treatiſe concerning Shaping: note fiteenth, 
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of tlie weather, or that they intend to give information concerning 
it d Is it not more likely, that, as: Virgil obſerves, their bodies being 
affected by alterations of the atmoſphere which we cannot per- 
ceive 05 they are then, without any purpoſe, expreſſing inſtinctively 


certain pleaſant, or painful ſenſations; even as the infant of a 


old does; while it is crying; or ſmiling: 1 

e learn to ſpeak, by imitating others; and therefore he cannot 
oak, who does not hear. It was once a: vulgar notion, that a 
perſon brought up from infancy: without hearing any language 
would of himſelf ſpeak Hebrew ; this having been thought the- 
_ firſt, the moſt ſacred; and the moſt natural dialect. But it is:now: 
acknowleged, and'is even ſaid to have been proved by experiment, 


mon 


that ſuch a perſon would be dumb; or, at leaſt, would employ his. 


voice in imitating the inarticulate ſounds he might have heard, or: 
in expreſſing certain feelings by groans, laughter, cries, and the- 
like modes of natural utterance. 

I formerly knew a poor man, who ſpoke a very ſingular dialeck. 
His name was William More; his age about ſixty. He was fo- 


deaf, that his-neighbours doubted; whether he- could be made hear- 


any ſound whatever. He had ' conſtantly reſided in the pariſh: 
where he was born, was never thirty miles from home, and, ſo far. 
as I know, never ſaw a foreigner. The language he uttered was- 


intelligible to thoſe only, who had beſtowed ſome attention upon | 


*. Haud equidem credo, quia fit divinitus illis- 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major: 
Verum, ubi tempeſtas et cali mobilis humor 

| Mutavere vias, et Jupiter humidus-auſtris 


Denſat erant quæ rara modo, et quæ denſa relaxat, F 


Veertuntur ſpecies:animorum, et pectora motus 1 * 
Nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, | 
Concipiunt. Hine ille avium concentus in agris, 


Et lætæ pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. Georgic. i i. 4 "UF 
x tz; 
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it; and; ke himſelf underſtood no other. It was. wade up, partly 
of Engliſh or Scotch words, moſt. of them much altered, and partly 
of other words that were altogether his own. Of the. former claſs, 
1 remember, that his uſual, affirmation was trot, probably cor- 
rupted from #oth ;- corn as lora; coms Was gum; and inſtead. of 
ſoldier he ſaid bolt. Of the latter ſont may be reckoned, adee, 
ſignify ing g; 'Hove, evily; virrup, à duc; raad, vebementiy; 
Jurre, to gut, or. kill ;, plode, à man ; pitoot, a. gentlemam. As he 
had little knowledge; hut what belonged to the buſineſs of a la- 
bourer, his ideas were few, and his language very defective ; con- 
ſiſting chiefly of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, with ſome adverbs: 
his words had no inflection; and I think he uſed neither articles, 
Nor conjunctions, and ſcarce any pronouns. He looked ſteadily 
in the face of thoſe who. ſpoke to him, and ſeemed to Saher the 
meaning, by ſight, from the motion of their lips. 9 
Though I was then very young, .I had great curioſity to — 
the hiſtory. of his early years: but could never learn more than 
this; that there was nothing remarkable i in it; and that. his father, 
and mother,' and all. his relations and neighbours, ſpoke. like other 
people.—It. ſeems probable, that he had never heard very acutely, 
but did not become quite deaf till he was four or five years old;: 
the conſequence. of which. would be, his retaining ſome words im- 
perfectly, and forgetting many others. For, if he had from his 
birth been as deaf as when I knew him, he never could have ſpoken 
at all: if he had been under that age when he loſt his hearing, he 
could hardly have articulated. the letter R ſo. diſtinctly as he did: 
and if he had been much older, he would no doubt have remem- 
bered more of his mother tongue. The peeuliar formation of bis 
own words it is impoſſible to account for, unleſs we were better 
in formed in regard to his infancy and education. All his ſyllables 
we re eaſily pronounced; he had little emphaſis, and no accent, 
The 8 nor 


an. . or ba, „ ih 


nor uny diphthongal foumds: and his articulations were performed 
by ue lips, the tongue, and the palate, being ſeldam naſal, and, 
1:think, never guttural. He was a chearful, ſober, honeſt man; 
and poke revgrentiy of the Supreme Being, by a name, which, 
though L. have not forgotten, I do not chuſe to ſet down. *— 
dan bene bee hue can be inferrpd-irom ther, Lad un- 
worthyof notiee. ly tr ee e 
| We ſpeak, in order to communicate Our thoughts + to one ane 
| chers -which our ſocial affęctions incline us: powerfully .to do: 
and the practice of ſpeaking improveg our natural faculty of ſepa- 
rating, arranging, and comparing our ideas. I call that faculty 
natural, and conſider it as the foundation of the art of ſpeech: 
for, without it, though ſome animals might be ſo tau ght, or a 
machine ſo conſtructed, ag to articulate words, it would be im- 
poſſible to ſpeak rationally, - or with Intelligence. 

As what. paſſes. in my mind cannot itſelf appear to. other, man, 
it muſt be imparted, (if at all imparted) by means of /igns, or Ir 
outward actions obvious to ſenſe. And they, | as expreſſive FT: hu- 
man. thought, may b be divided into Natural and Artificial. 

The Natural signs of thought are thoſe changes i in Fi com- 
plexion, eyes, features. and attitude, and thoſe peculiar tones of 


„ Biſhop Burner TE 4 Gintar killer of- M. Godet's daughter of Genevz; * 
at the age of two yeats loſt her hearing, and never after could hear what was. ſaid to 
. her 3/ though ſhe was not wholly inſenſible to great noiſes. By obſerving the motions | 
of the mouth and lips of others, ſhe had acquired ſo many words, that out of theſe: 
ſhe had formed a fort of j jargon, in which ſhe could hold converſation whole days with. 
thoſe! who could: ſpeak her language. She knew nothing that was ſaid to her, . unleſs. 
ſhe ſaw the motion of their mouths who ſpoke; ſo that in the night. they were obliged: 
to light candles, when they wanted to ſpeak to her. She had a ſiſter, with whom ſhe 
had practiſed her language more than with any body elſe: and, what is ſtrange, though 
not unaccountable, by laying her hand, in the dark, on her lips and face, the could: 
n *. their motion what Was laid, and ſo 1 raph diſcourſe with her in the dark. 

| - Burnet, Letter ive page 248. 
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Ge dice, which ull men know 40 be ſignifiant. of abit endes 
and ſentiments. Thus Anger, Joy, Sorrow, Hope, Fear, Scorn, 
Contentment, Pity, Admiration, vhen under no reſtraint, appear 
in the voice; looks, and behaviour: and the appearance is every 
Where underſtood, either by a natural inſtinct; ot by our having 
learned experinientally, that a certain ſign accompanies; and indi- 
cates, a certain feeling, or idea. And that this kind of ſigns 
admits of conſiderable variety, is evident, not only from the pan- 
tothime, in which the whole progreſs of a dramatick fuble is repre- 
Tented in dumb fhow, and by natural ſigns only; but alſo from 
the manifold expreſſions of human thought, which are exlübited 
to the eye by painters and fatuaries. Yet, when compared with 
the endleſs variety of our ideas, theſe natural figns will appear to 
be but few. And many thoughts chere are, in the mind of . 
man, which produce no ſenfible alteration in tlie od bn 
Artificial 8i gns, or Lan guage, have, therefore, been nde 
univerſally for the purpoſe of communicating thought; and are 
found ſo cofwenient, "as to have faperſeded in à great meaſure, at 
leaſt in many nations, the uſe of the Natural. Vet, where lan- 
guage has been little! imp btoved, df among ſavages, 04s of courſe 
defective in clearneſs a 14 energy, it is for the moſt part enforced 
by looks, geſtures, and voices, naturally ' ſignificant : and even 
ſome polite nations, the French for example, from an inborn viva- 
city, or acquired reſtleſfieſs, accompany their fpecch with innume- 
Table geſtures, in order to make it the more emphatical ; while 


| People| of a | graver turn, like the e Engliſh a and bref and. who 


$$ LT; 


is declaration of their LEP mA Keldom have Nee to geſticula- 


tion, unleſs when violence of paſſion throws them off their guard. 


However,” as the natural at may give Heng and grace to the 
aartüßcial, 


0 DA CAGE. 


ae 


5 evtificin}, it Ws even where the — national gravity 
that, in his publick performances, the former ſhould, in 


ſuch a degree, be adopted by the orator, as to ſhow that he is in 
earneſt and by the e- e as that ow eee 
an imĩtate nature. . 

For elocution is not perfect, unles the e artiftial figns of thought 
are enforced by the natural; or at leaſt by fuch of them, as are 


neither - troubleſome to the ſpeaker, nor offenſive to the hearer. 


Words of - indignation pronounced with a ſoft voice and a ſmile, 
jokes accompanied with weeping, or lamentation with laughter, 
would be ridiculous: but, on the other hand, if a player, in recit- 
ing a melancholy ſtrain, were to burſt out into real tears, he would 


loſe-that-ſelf-conimand, without which nothing can be. done with 


elegance. Actors will never [expreſs naturally what they do not 


intenſely feel : yet their feelings muſt not diveſt them of their 
preſefics. of mind, nor diſqualify. them for any exertion that be- 


longs. to their part. And I remember, that, on aſking Garrick, 
how it was poſſible for one who felt as he did, to act with fo 


much nature and grace, and with ſuch perfect ſelf- command, he 


told me, that I had touched upon the moſt eſſential, and what he 
had always found the moſt difficult, point of theatrical imitation. 


In that oratory, which is addreſſed to the paſſions, and which 


in this country is little uſed, the natural ſigns of thought muſt 
enforce the artificial with as ſtrong an energy, as in the action of 
the theatre. But the publick ſpeaker, whoſe aim is to inſtruct 
and perſuade, gives ſco pe to thoſe natural expreſſions only, that 


imply conviction, | and earneſtneſs, with a mild and benevolent 


demeanour, and ſometimes a modeſt. dignity becoming the cauſe 


of truth. and virtue, . Andi in polite converſation, no voices, looks, 


* See Hor. Ar. Mer — —ai „res Ponry and Matic a ea 
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or attitudes n but ſuch as betoken kindneſs; attention, 
good-humour; and-aidefire-torpleaſe:; 1 1 14 

Des Cartes, and ſome other Philoſophers, ae eee to 
* the phyſical cauſe, which connects a human paſſion with 
its correſpondent natural ſign. They wanted to ſhom, from the 
principles of motion and of the animal economy, why Fear, for 
example, produces trembling and paleneſs ;. why Laughter attends 
the perception of incongruity; why Anger inflames the blood, 
contracts the brows, and diſtends the noſtrils; why Shame is ac- 
companied iti bluſhingz- why Deſpair fixes the teeth together, 
diſtorts the joints, and disfigures the features; Why Scorn ſhoots 
out the lip; why Sorrow overflows at the eyes; why Envy and 
Jealouſy look aſkance; and Why Admiration raiſes the eyebrows, 
and opens the mouth. Such inquiries may give -riſe to ingenious 
obſervation; but are not in other reſpects uſeful; becauſe: never 
attended witk ſueceſs. He who: eſtabliſhed the union of ſoul and 
body knows how, and by. what intermediate inſtruments, the one 
operates upon the other. But to man this is a myſtery unſearch- 
able. We can only ſay; that tears aceompany ſorrow, and the 
other natural ſigns their reſpective paſſions and ſentiments, - becauſe 
ſuch is the will of our Cteator, and the law of oy e nnd 
tution. 4 a 5 

The Ari, ificial Signs oOthonght derive their alkali POR human 
art and compact; and are not underſtood; except by thoſe who 
have been taught how to uſe them. Of theſe any man may invent 
a ſyſtem; and by their means converſe, witli tlioſe who are in a the 
ſerret, ſo as that hobody elſe ſhall underſtand him. 
; They ar are divided into Vi ble and Aulible, 1 though human 


profeſſions: are. faid to know a brother, we to. make de ee 


known to him, by taking hold of his hand ; and Mr. Sanderſon of 
4 "6. 1 15 e 


— 
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| nn tc was born blind, ſtudied and taught ghommetry. by 


diagrams cut in wood; ): yet tangible ſigns of thought "ny not in 
common uſe, nor at all requiſite on ordinary occaſionss. 
Of Viible Artificial Sigus there may be many ſorts. Dumb men 
| aſs; them in converſation; and enforce them by a variety of natural 
ſigns. And where a dumb man is known to make his thumb (for 
example) a ſign of good, and his little finger of evil, his meaning is 
underſtood as well when he holds up or points to thoſe organs, as 
if he were to utter the words good or evil. And, after he is 
inſtructed in the nature of written language, it would be no difficult 
matter to teach him how to make and uſe an alphabet, by pointing 
to the ſeveral joints of his fingers, or to other parts of his body; 
which among his friends would-be of great benefit to him, both in 
the way of amuſement, and as an inlet te knowlege. Dumb men 
of quiek parts do generally expreſs a word, or an idea, by a ſingle 


ſign; which is a more expeditious SEE than the um but m_ 


® . j * 


ſo accurate, or ſo comprehenſive. 4% 19 
This ſort of viſible alphabet, by which Ae pdt of the 

hand. repreſent; different vowels and conſonants, is much uſed, as 

I am told, in nunneries and boarding-ſchools ; and conveys, when 

one becomes expert in it, Kaen as clear en not 2 

quickly, as words could do. : 

At ſea, when ſhips ſail in company, -viſible . are not mh 


_ uſeful, but neceſſary. ' A ſyſtem of theſe, for the uſe of the Britiſh 


navy, was invented by James II, about an hundred years ago; 
and is ſaid. to be ſo convenient, that it has not to this day been 
materially improved. Every Britiſh ſcaman in the King's ſervice 
is trained up in the knoyrlege of them : and, to prevent miſtakes 
from forgetfulneſs, every commander in the navy receives from 
the Admiralty a book, wherein are explained the meaning of the 


leveral ſignals, and the method of conveying orders or intelligence 
4385 112 d. rom 


a: — . 
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bo bar lay bo amy ober in the ſquadron, Theft zac na 
of which;:that they maybe the more fignificant; are accompanied 
with the firing of guns; are made, hy hanging out, from the ſeveral 
parts of the ſhip, lights in the night-time; and flags and ſtreamers 
of different colours by day. The fulleſt account of them, that 
I have ſeen, is in Chambers's: Dictionary, under the wort Signal. 
The antients, particularly the Greeks, were remarkable for their 
ingenious contrivanee of ſiguals hy fire. We are aſſured, that, in 
a mountainous country, they could in a moment, by means of 
torches, convey. intelligence to a very gteat diſtange, They even 
invented a method of expreſſing, by the number and arrangement 
of flambeaus, every letter of the alphabet; ſo that a guard on one 
eminence could converſe, by: ſpelling their words, with another 
many leagues off. Tbere is an exact deſcription of it in Polybius; 
and in the ſeventeenth, book of the Antient Hiſtory by Rollin; 
_ who adds, that he had ſeen a pamphlet, printed i in 1yoa, and dedi- 
cated to the King of France by Monf.; Marcel, which explained 
a ſyſtem of ſignals, whereby any piece of news could be communi- 
cated by one ſhip to e at a . as en it could be 
ſet down in writing. 77 
. . Fire-ſignals- are of great ani, e at ne is 

5 to have received, in this way, intelligence of the deſtruction of 
Troy, the very night i in which it was taken. A fire, kindled by 
Agamemnon' 8 order on mount Ida, was ſeen at Lemnos, where 
another was inſtantly lighted, which was repeated on Athos, and 
ſo forwarded. from one eminence to another, where guards had 
been placed on purpoſe, till at laſt it ſnone on the heights of 
Arachne, and was deſcried by a watchman ſtationed on the top of 
Clytemneſtra's palace. The progreſo f theſe ſignals 18 minutely 
deſcribed by Eſchylus, in the tragedy. of Agamemaon; vchich opens 
i! with a ſoliloquy « of the een eee, that for nine years 

ae he 


* 


e bebe ben, e 


peel paſſediths pight in that placs without, Jeeps) lacking out for 
the promiſed ſienal. While he is ſpeaking; bs..difgevers it, and 
gives natice- to the queen who, in announcing the good news, 
informs the chorus, hy hat means it had been tranſmitted to bee, 
The paſſage is curious ; and proves at leaſt, chat ſignals by fire 
were well known in Greece in the days of Eſchylus; who flouriſhed 
five! hundred years before. Chriſt. Quintus Cuttius relates, that 
they were frequent among the Aſiaticks in the time of Alexander: 
and e learn from Oeſar and Livy, that they were uſed by the 
Romans. Traces of them are fill to be ſeen on the tops of moun· 
tains in Spain. And in this kingdom there are ſeveral high hills, 
hollowed a little on the ſummit, which retain the marks of burn- 
ing, and are by ſome believed to have been volcanoes ; though 
I think it more probable, that they may have been ſtations, where 
fires were occaſionally lighted to alarm the country, | Of theſe 
TI remember three in the neighbourhood of Inverneſs, each viſible 
from the other, and about ten miles diſtant ; 1e one in the countʒ 
of Angus, not far from Aberlemno. . 

Any human action might be made the fign of PREY but all 
are not equally canvenient. Our ideas ariſe and Jilft with great 
quickneſs : and therefore, thoſe actions or ſig gns only! can do them 
juſtice in the expreſſion, which are eaſfily performed, and of great 
variety; and in each variety! obvious to Jenſts. By means of an 
alphabet formed by pointing to the joints of che fingers, and by 
other ſorts of geſticulation, many human ſentiments might no 
doubt be expreſſed; but viſible ſigns vf this kind are of no wiſe in 


the dark, and when diſtant are not perceptible 7 nord they admĩt 
of ſufficient varlety; nor are they ſo eaſy in the performandoe, as 
the neceſſities of fs would often require. But Audible Signs are 
equally uſeful by night and by day, and may be underſtood at 
a : confiderabl Uſtatice :" and the ſounds of one and the fame human 


voice 5 


* ” 


— 
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become diſtinctly aydible. Thea 


Art 
voice may be varnal! wItHGut end Aan re iu if ther- iNbe, 


 exfily'maniged; and by the Ruman eat diffincti perceptibteliſ In- 


deed,” when we compate the ear With tlie voce of man; we are at 


_ a16ls to determine, Whethef the one iff the more admirable for its 


power of divet{ifyihg. Toahds; of the other for that of diſtinguiſhing 
them. Audible Signs, therefore, conſtitute language in all nations. 
And if men could always be preſent with thoſe to whom they wiſh 
to give inſormatieni fighalk, and every other viſible ſign of thought, 
would be unftereſſaty; and ſpeech, as it men would be 
br ee of human ſentiment . 
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Fall ( 14. 3 
Of the organs. gf. Here, and the "nature. and 4 powers of the Furman 
oice.— of Arti 610 on. Vowel, and | Conſon nant Sounds, — = their 
formation 2 and 1 Various cla 2 T. 4e or thirt 0 th three elementary 
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IG NG-the ehilefsvavictpf tividnnn) ; articu- 
late voices,” their: elementary ſounds are few and ſimple, at 
leaſt in all the languages I am acquainted with. But before I pro- 
oeed to the elements b Spebchꝭ ĩt my be proper to premiſt _ 
obſetvations on the nature and powers. of the human voice. 
Human Vodice is air ent out from the lungs, and 7 . 


modified, in its paſſage through aha cwmadpipe ant larynx, as to 


FE "_ talk, Rahe on n the farepart. of 3 our throat exter- 
nally, 
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wh Wes 12 7 aner dt a en. air 2 85 1 for 


are 1 Te fleſh thy. EAI 3. 655 means « & which the 1 75 


£35 34 In 


| Pipe may. . be ſhortened, 0 or Jengthened a. little, and 188 when, ne # $44 cellary, 
0 Ates d, pithout eon ENIENCE,,,., Mus alien A tei 
e ene 7 ok the windpipe is, called the Farynz; 


conſi iſting of four ,OF five Car tilages, that may. be expand ded or 


brought together, by, the age geney of pertain, muſcks which operate 
all, at, the. fame, time, In the middle of the larynx. there i is a.ſmall 


aperture, called | the. Glottis,. thre ed Us the, breath. and. voice 


aue el but which, when we fyvalloy PH, thing, is covered 
by a lid called the Epiglottis: for if any part of our food or drink 


e 75 ny DA . e wht would: 7% ben 


g 


the larynx 


kiter authors haye 4 pj a think. on good 8 that 
the human voice. is, produced. by two. ſemigirgular. membranes, in 


the middle of the larynx, which form by. theix ſeparation the aher 


. T5182 


ture that is termed the Glottis, The ſpace, between. them is not 


wider than one tenth of an inch; through which the, breath tranſ- 
mitted from the ng, mult needs. pa as. With conſiderable velocity. 


11 


In its paſſage, it 18 ſuppoſed to "give, : a a, by briſk vibratory motion, to 


the membranous 1 of the : glottis; a and fo to >form the ſound which 
we call pic vice. b by a | n operation, "fimilar to "that. of the t two lips of 


Fe C5 


the reed of a haufboy, when que takes "them in one's mouth, and | 


Tt Tx Rn TORT 1h 
blows i into them. 5” 


WTO ENT EAR (TE oe root int zi bac n hun e i 1 
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by. energy ee 1 cer 7 letz 
nat q icated to the larynx, ot. is leaſt 1 91 tho! ee 
led 4: for "we find, 1 breath, every, ſtrongly 
without vocal bund, a and wen we {petit of Ang. we are fenlible 
of a peculiar. tenſion or hardineſs 1 in 555 organs of the throat, Which 
ſeem to by more; lax, when we,only;breathe or whiſper, . When we 
are in great; pain, .theſe organs of e become tenſe, and 
transform our breathing into groans: a 4 circumſtance, that is. often 
Ot uſe o us, by ksifing pity in here. ot bringing them to dur 
aid, when we are ircapabie of ſpesch. And then, to repreſs our 
gras, by keeping the vocal membtanes lax, requires an energy, 
which. we do not care o continue, becauſe it is fatiguing and 
painful. f Hence we” lay. that\groaning relieves” us, and in fact 
it does ſd: at leaſty it * chen ag wy © groan, than to o breathe 
without  groahing, Nt cod ies 
The voice, thus FER 16 „ engen Ad mellowed & 4 
reverberation from the palate, and other hollow places i in the inſide 
of the mouth and Uoſtrils: : and as theſe are better br worſe 
ſhaped: for this reverberation, the voice is: faid to be more or leſs 
agreeable.” And, thus the vocal organs of man appear to be, as 
it were, a ſpecies of flute, ot hautboy ; 'Whereof the membranous 
lips of the glottis are the mouth, or feed, and the inſide of the 
throat, palate and noſtrils, the body: ' the rindpipe being nothing 
more than the tube or canal, which conveys the wind Rom. the 
lungs to the aperture this muſical inſtrument. 
| Take the reed of a autboy, put i it between your 150 And blow 
into it; and A ditin&. ſound is heard: preſs it a little with your 
lips, blowing, as before, and: the ſound becomes more acute or 
ſhrill; preſs it ſtill more, that is, bring the two ſides of the reed 


| tall * and the ſound is ſtill more acute. From this example 
we 
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we may partly c. ceive, in what manner the human yoice is varied, | 
with reſpe& to the acuteneſß or gravity of its tones. The glottis 
is found to be narrower in women and young perſons than in 
2 and hence mens voices are deeper, or graver, than thoſe of 
ys and women. And we can at pleaſure dilate or contract this 
prom] and ſo faſhion the tones of our voice into every variety 
of the muſical ſeale. But all have not this faculty in the ſame 
degree. Some voices comprehend two, and, by ſtraining, even 
three octaves. Others have hardly the command of one. Two 
octaves are no uncommon medium. Voices that go very deep 
can ſeldom riſe high; and thoſe which are of a ſhrill treble are 
unable to reach the low notes of the baſs. In other words; when 
the aperture of the glottis is naturally wide; it cannot be made 
very narrow; and when it is naturally narrow, it cannot be made 
very wide. At leaſt, this ſeems to be a general rule; but it is not 
without exceptions. And it is ſomewhat remarkable, that of thoſe, 
voices which are moſt neceſſary. in harmony, as trebles and baſſes, 
there is great abundance; while counter tenor voices, whereof one 
is ſufficient in a numerous chorus, are not often met with —As 
to the ſtrength, or weakneſs, of the voice; it depends, on the 
trength or weakneſs of the lungs; on the greater or leſs force that 
is exerted. i in emitting the breath; and partly too, perhaps, on the 
{ſhape ang magnitude of thoſe mes in the throat and month, by 
which the ſound 1s reverberated. 

It is hardly poſſible for him, whoſe muſical ear is ik bad, 
ever to acquire ſuch a command of the membranes that form the 
glottis, as to ſeparate the tones of the voice by their true muſical 
intervals: which to perſons of a nice ear is ſo eaſy, even in infancy, 
that they find ĩt difficult to do otherwiſe. © Yet a nice ear is not 
always accompanied” with an exact voice. The voice, like every 


other e 98 may be improved by exerciſe, and grow worſe by 
N „ * POTS 1 5 neglect: 
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neglect: and there is, in the vocal organs of fo 0 
unnlisdlenels, which no cultivation is able to ne e GP" tics, 
If we conſider the many varieties of ſound, which ona and the ſame 
human voice is capable of uttering; together with the / ſmalneſs of 
theidifimeter-of the glottis; and reflect, that the--ſame diameter 
muſt always produce the ſame tone, and, conſequentiy, that to 
every change of tone a correſpondent change of diameter is neceſſary; 
we muſt be filled with aſtoniſnment at the mechaniſm: of theſe parts, 
amd the fineneſs of the fibres that operate in producing effocts, fo 
rinate; ſo various, and in their proportions ſo exactly uniform. 
For it admits of proof,” that the diameter of the human glattis:is 
capable of at Taft fixty diſtinẽt degrees of contraction or enlarge 
ment, by each of which a different note is produced; and yet the 
armee of that aperture does not end one tenth: of an 
inch. This, thougk certain in fact; is conceivable by thoſa only, 
who can form an idea 6f that diviſton, whereby e eee 
out inte fix hundred parts. I ſpeak not of extrac ry 
ah powers may be Mcoimiparably greater; ä mand 
pop Parry Kos Oe _— eh ITE What is here-affirmed 


of err By 1 De. will 


J . 2 5 e 3 Col tis . [ay 1 
That the\ * oof Tatnctor here als ited to 75 human glottis are only the half 


of What! it e of, may be evinced ae follows. Suppoſe à man can fing from 


G — to Mlamirt of the treble === which is no txtravrdlitary compaſs, 


being, only two octaves and one great tone. Let him take his fundamental note from the 
third ſtring of the violoncello, and ſing two octaves. Then let the inſtrument be tuned 
one con (or the ninth pert of a great tous) higher, and let him take his funda- 
mental note, and ſing two octaves, as before: and fo proceed, raiſing the tone of the 
inſtrument in the ſame proportion, and ſinging two oQaves accordingly, till the ſound 
of the ſtring be nine commas, or ons great tone; higher than it was at the firſt. In this 
vay be ſings fixtoen: od aves, every one of which is in every note different from the reſt. 
Now in, ſixteen different octaves there are one hundred and twenty, different tones, 
which. are all ſounded by the voice of him who makes this experiment : in the courſe 


en the diameter of this glottis, — than one tenth of an inch, 
muſt 
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ande found to hold true of any muſiral voice of tolerable volubility 


and compaſs. And if ſo, we need not wonder, that the beſt ſingers 
ſhould often fail in the command of their voice. The fibres that 
minifter: to motions fo exceedingly minute mart themſelves bei very 
delicate and therefore liable to be affected by the ſtate of the air, 
and of the ſtomach, the general habit of the body, the emotions 
of the mind, and a thouſand other circumſtance. 
When we ſing the notes of a tune without Wing Gllables, 
we uſe and vary our voice without articulation, and our vocal 
organs perform no other part than that of a wind inſtrument of 
muſick Speech is made up of articulate voices: and what we call 
Articulation is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or larynx, 
but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, lips, and 
noſtrils. Vet, in ſpeaking with accent *, the membranes of the 
glottis muſt be continually employed in contracting and dilating 
themſelves; bevauſe, as will be obſerved hereafter, the voice is then 
continually riſing and falling in its tone: and, in ſpeaking with 
 tmphafis , the hungs are continually employed, not only in fupply- 
ing that breath of which the voice is made, but alſo in emitting it 
ſometimes with more and ſometimes with leſs force; becauſe, as will 
appear by and by, the voice is then continually varying its energy in 
reſpect of ſtrength and ae rc is articulated voice: | 
Whiſpering is articulated breath. x 
Articulation, begins not, till the breath, or voice, bas 1 
through the larynx. The ſimpleſt articulate voices are thoſe which 
proceed from an open mouth, and are by Grammiarians called Vocal 
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wut have undergone one hundred and twenty distinct variations. 80 that, if an inch | 
were divided into twelve hundred parts, the diviſions would not be more inde than 
thoſe variations are, which | in the Caſe 2 would affect the diameter od thic Humm | 
glottis. REPAY 
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may be pretty large, or ſomewhat-ſmaller, or very ſmall: Which 
| ONE 2a: BBW eb ech sel nnn | 


uu open touchy :thi voice may pad: upon, by thellips ; 
or by the tongue and palate; or by the tongue and throat: Whence 
another ſource of variety in vowel ſounds: oh 2 bann 20 n. A 
Thus nine ſimple vowels may be formed; which Wallis, in his 


excellent Grammar, endeavours to prove are all hear in che Engliſh 
language, though we have not nine vowel letters to expreſs them. 
But Dr. Kenrick, in the preface to his Nhetorical Dictionary, 
ſhows, that the number of our ſimple vowel ſoumds is eleven *. 
Perhaps the pronunciation of Engliſn may have changed a little 
fince the time of Wallis, who flouriſhed an hùndred and thirty 
yyunn ago; and there may be vowel ſounds in it now, which were 
not in it then. This will not ſeem an extravagant ſuppoſition, 
when it is conſidered, that Wallis gives the ſame ſound to the vowel 
in lamb and dame, which are now pronounced differently; makes 
the vowel ſound in ng ſimple, Which is now diphthongal ; and 

informs us, that ſome old people in his time retained ſo much of 
Chaucer's pronunciation, as to ſay hous? and horse, articulating in 
theſe and the like words the final e F, which is now invariably mute. 
In other torigues there may be fimpte: Mane founds quite different 


4 . 


i "Theſe deven ſounds are, mne to Kenrick, as follows. Numb. 1. Cur, Bu, 
Her, Monk, Blood,—2. Bull, Wolf, Puſh.—3. Pool, Troop.—4. Oft, Soft, George. 
—;; What, Was, War. —6. No, Foe, Beau.--7. Hard, Part, Laugh, Heart.—8. And, 
Hat, Bar. — 9. Bay, They, Fail, Tale, Great, Dale, Vale. — 10. Met, Sweat, Head, 
Br ead, Realm, Ready, a. I, Fit, Guilt, Engliſh, —But ae not the vowels. Number 
2 and 3, the ſame in the ſound, and different only in the quantity ; the former ſhort, 
| and the latter long? If this be granted, our fimple vowel ſounds are reduced to Ten. 
1 This is fill dune by the vulgar in Scotland; but the words ſo pronounced are dimi- 
— Thus housd, is a ſmall, houſe, hors? a litile horſe 7 e 
| aaa R & 
am 
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from ours: 1 Freda; which is not heard in 
_ England; lor in the North of Scotland; but in- all the lowland 
provinees of North Britain, from the Grampian mountains to the 
i lt in wer. fret uerit uſe. ale ile ile dg Hb 
gh voice, in its paſſage through the mouth, is totally 
inteevepted, or 1 there is formed a certain modi- 
fication-of articulate ſound, which, as expreſſed: by a character in 
writing,-is called a Conſonant. Silence is the effect of à total inter- 
ceptiom :; and indiſtinct ſound; of a ſtrong compreſſion : and there- 
fore a conſonant. is nat of itſelf a diſtinct articulate, voice; and its 
influence in varying the tones of language is not clearh perceived, 
ee be ————— mouths that is, by 
voice, are called: Clauſe or. dh by Wallis; e eee ingenicuſly 
divides them into claſſes, upon the following principle. 
The human voice, in paſſing through the mouth, may Soc 
cepted,- by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, or by the tongue 
and throat: and each of theſe .interceptions may happen, when 
the voice is directed to go out by the mouth only; or through the 
noſtrils, only; or en ee (yo: nt, eee, me 
the noſe. eee eÞneitgs a, 3 1 441147. h 1266 
Thus, if ie rb directed A rp nw be totally "lg 
cepted by the lips, we articulate; what. is expreſſed by the letter P ; 
if by the tongue and palate, Tzu if by the tongue and throat, K. 
Theſe three conſonants are properly called arutes; beeauſe theſe 
interceptions, unleſs preceded or en e voweh,. poppe? 
abſolute\fMenece.* 7 0107 pre Eh FIEY „ ee | 
if the vo „directed to g⁰ eth, partly 1 * 
mouth, 3 through the noſe, be totally intercepted by the 
lips, we form the ſound expreſſed. by B; if by the tongue and 
palate, D; if by the tongue and throat, the ſimple found of G, a5 


Ip 9 oh 
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at is heard in the ond. gb. This-triadof conſonants v6 called 
Semr-mutes; becauſe without the aſſiſtance of any vowel they pro- 
duce a faint: found, which continues for a little time, and feems 
partly to paſs out by the noſe, and paxtiy to reyorberate from the 
woof of the manth. An ce, when the naſe is/ſnut, it is not 
| . <a{yforius/40 give them a diltint} utteran ce... % g eat 

+ Further: whileithe,voie-is paſſing out by the naſtrils chiefly, 
 -61thiddips bercloſed, we: hear the ſound of M; iß the forepart of 
the wngne be applied a0 the palate, Nis ſorbredu land if the tcingur 
be drawn-a little bach ward towards the; throat; we produue the final 
found. af the words ing. rings. lang, & Theſe are called Sem. 

wowelr; becauſe of themſelves, and without the aid af any uomel, they 
as long qu we pleaſe. If, hie we, ate ſounding them, we.fuddenly 
ſhut our noſe, the found: ceaſes entiroly: which is a-prodk, that it 
goes out by the naſtrils. And if e atterapt to articulate them, 
after having firſt unt aur noſe, the funds produced. will reſemble 

B. 'D,. e eee te- fad, ING. a proof, that, in 

lates of conſonants, mene eee. 
it, not altogenberz cha fame; - en enn ee 
With the ſame diſpoſitions of the organs, ae the fad It 
of emitting thb breath, if tho:wwicelbe?not> totally intercepted; but 
ſtrongly compreſſed its paſſage, there is formed a ſecond order of 
conſonants, called by Waltis Henke oi Open; and zwllich are 
indeed the aſpirations af the mutes and ſemi - mutes. Eor the &mi- 
vowels; if they could be aſpirated, would, in qur author's opinion, 
become Groans or Lowings, rather than articulate; voices. And 
yet perhaps 1 in 91 languages thep ma A eee 
are tbr nn een 2d leon ach uc gt 
Thus, if, in W P. or rather e permit the bwath 
Wt * out' with! ma n * ſorm that 


ſound 
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Fywhich is heard in off And, in the ſame manner, 


from B are formed V (Or that ſound of F which ig heard in % 


when ilioraportuxe of the lips io ſmall and oblong; and W, when 
thatcapertiaie approaches to the cireular form. 80 from F, if the 
breath i Allover, to paſv between the tongue anch the teeth, we 
derive, trat ſounti of 10 whitly is heard in the worde : from 
whialr if che tongue is drawm a little backwards, and the breath 
paſſes wath/1i Kind! of whiſtling: found between it and the palate, 
we-articulate'S.” And, by the fame proceſs, we change Dy frſt, 
into that ſound f. Y ic heart in Thi“; and Reoridly; into 
Z, er that found of the letter 8, whictris Neard in mans, lier, 
Phaſe; dc. PTheſt two ſoumds of T, whieh are ſo common in our 


tongue, and give us Ho- trotble, are of molt” difficult acquiſition 
to ſoreigners : a pf, ct ſimple and: eafy articulations may be 


very laborious to thoſe; H¹ſdL Have not been ee _ in nne 
Vado in teneris conſueſeere multum eſt. r aim 
— 85 iff we drawr'the: Point of 0 = kit: 
Sb, is as ſimple a> found as that of 8. In- the ſame manner; 


while we articulate Z, we form the ſunple ſound ef the Freneh 1 


which according to the analogy of our alphabet, would bo expreſſed 
by thefletters Zh. Thns ſound in its fimple form is heard in vnn, 
Ala, derifion, evaſion, &c.: and makes the laſt part of the I: 
found of the ſoft G, as it is heard in gem; ee ber n 


if 1 miſtake not, might be'refolved inte dg. eki en 


1 « 1 4 ben, fays Sir David D Ditrywple, p. Weſſding, 8 ed tr of Diodovas. 
 *'Siculus, diſtort his face into convulfions, while attempting to'expteſs the juftfound! 
m 0961-2 \s a6u61, eo e W 
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ſtrong compreſſion. between the peg tongue and throat, 


very common) is ſuppoſed to expreſa en X, and in the 
vulgar dialect of that country is annexed to the letters gh in che 


mitting the ſimple ſound of G. as it is heard in go, to eſcape from 
between the tongue and; throat, in the form of an aſpiration, we 
| pronounce another guttutal; not unhke the former; which in Scot- 
land makes the final ſound of the word Ing. or loch ( lake), and in 
Spaniſh expreſſes the import of the firſt letter of the word Juan. 


one of them at leaſt) / but have lbecn dong GMfuſod in South Britain ; 
to Scotchmen; OO are ĩnured to thliem from mw —_— is 
ſidered by Wallis as an aſpiration of the ſimple G, formed by a 


large and ſudden aperture of the organs; hut J am not entirely 
— ſatisfied that this ; is the caſe.—In ſome other reſpects, his hen 


Port I. 


The liquids L. and R are acknowledged by Wallis to be anbma- 
16s He is inclined to derive them from D and N. He mentions 
a tribe of American Indians adjoining to New England, who can- 
not articulate R or L; but, when they attempt either, fall into N, 
and inſtead of lobfter ſay noiiſen : and we know, that R is one of 
the laſt letters which European infants learn to pronounce, and 
that they are apt to uſe L in its ſtead. From all which we may 
gather, that the liquids N, nen mum — 
Mother. nne ow e t e and n enen 

If, while we garticulate K, we en need with a ide 


there is formed-that guttural ſound, which in Scotland (here it is 


words mig bt, light, rigöt, Agb, &e. In the ſame manner, by per- , 


Theſe two gutturals were certainly heard in the Anglo-Saxon (or 


and an Englifhman finds it difficult to pronounce them; though 


more eaſy. 6 NA 200 2 ey, 5 3 A * 1 by hin 
The fangs of the conſonant Y 6021 in year, yet, IG is — | 


: 8 bo I have met with two perſons, natives of Scotland, who did the ſame. 
us 4,4 4 | | 1.” 925 "hey 
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may perhaps bo exceptionable: but, as it is ingenious and ſimple, 
And in many particulars true, I thought a brief account of it, inter- 
qpexſed i wit h additional xemarks, would give an idea of the manner 
in which the articulations.of language are formed. % 
And now, we may aſcertain the exact number of imple clemen- 
tary ſounds,i,which are heard in the language of England. |Sup- 
poling H to mark, not an articulate voice, but only a breathing, 
(Which i is allowed by moſt grammarians to be its character) there 
will be found in the Engliſh tongue the following ſimple conſonant 
ſounds. IN. as in eb. 2. D, as in deed. 3. F, as in offs 4. V, as 
in / laue, velvet. 5. O. as in egg 6. K, as in cob. 7, L, as in 
tell. 8. M, as 1 in gen. 9. N, as in aun. 30. P. as in pope. LL. R, as 
in err. 32. 8, as in 4. 16. Z, as in Seal, laws, ar. 14, T. as 
. in, , 15 W, As, in war, twang. 16. . 48 in you, Jes, Jear. 
27. ING, as in king. 18. SH, as in 4. 19. TH, as in thumb. 
20. iTH, as in then, though, bis. 21. Z H,. ag in the French pro- 
noun ge; as in wifion, dęriſian, &c; and as in the final ſound of. the 
complex conſonant. Ge. which is heard, i in the words age, gem, 
een and which, as obſerved already, may be reſolved into dB. 
Of qur other conſonants, is ſuperfluous i in both ſounds, the A 
one being (expreſſed. by K, and the other by 8; Gy in the ſoft pro- 
nunciation, is not a ſimple, but a complex ſound ; Ji is unneceſſary, 
becauſe its ſound, and that of the ſoft G, are in our language the 
ſame; Q, with its attendant U, is either complex, and reſolvable 
into Kw, as in quality, or ; unnecellary, , becauſe its, found, i 18 the 
ſame with K, as in epagueg; X is compounded of gs, as, in ralf. 
example, or of ks, as in exerciſe, Alexander ; PH is ſüperflucus, 
becauſe F gives the ſame, found ; and CH, is. either compounded 
of c as in church, or ſimple, in which caſe it is ſuperfluous,” he- 
ing the JAS. with, K, as: WM; e e TOs: ke, 
Hamacb. 0 07 $5:5052 . DIP: tlas 2 9074 
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that the ane might be erpreſſect by E and the" other by U. If this 
be admitted, the number of our ſimple conſonantb is reduced to 


| nineteen. But this 1 think is a miſtake. It is true, that”7 is fome- 


times pronounced like the conſdnant V, as in tlie laſt Hllable of 


7 onion, opitiion, | Wil Mam; 3 arid Y like I, as at the end of a word, 


and when it follows a conſonänt, as in /iberty; my. by. e. It 


s allo true, that in in perſuade, ae 9, and ne other Words, che u 
ke the exact ſound ' of W3 and that. in the end of Tone"diph- 


thongal ſyllables, the conſonant is put improperly 4 for the vowel” u. 
as in flew, view,, &c. Hut, on the other hand, when we arti 
the conſonant 7. as in yoke, < we begin, fot with a vowel ſound 


reſembling # or e, bat with a ſpringy ſeparation of the tongue from 


the palate, which opens a' paſſage to a conpreſſed: or ĩntercepted 


voice, and is, in the judgment of Wallis, -an aſpiration” of the 


ſimple G. And, in pronouneing war, we begin, in like manner, 


not with an open mouth, or vowel found like 2 or bo, but with 
ſeparating, by a wide and circular aperture, thoſe organs which, 


if they had remained in cloſe contact, would have articulated the 


conſonant B. Beſides, i in analyſing the ſound of gu, as above, 
though I faid, that it might be reſolved into ww, I could not have 


aid that it was reſolvable into u; for this would have implied, 


that quality (for example) was to be pronounced, not 4wality, 


which is its real found, but kewality To which may be added, 


| that the Italians, who pronounce our vowel u, both When it is 
 diphthopgal, : as in muſe, piutofo, and when it is ſimple, as in pull, 
rumore, uccellb, udire, cannot without difficulty learn to pronounce 
che Engliſh conſonant 10 which! is a pip that 1 arfieulations 


5 are different. 


It appears then, chat in — tongue —— 


one x imple conſonant ſounds ; and, n to Dr. Kenrick, there 
are 


8 . E. 


ven ſimple . 80 that the elementary ſounds of 1 = 
age are no more than thirty two; or, reckoning H an articu- 


* . 
* - 


lation, thirty three. MY tt gone; 1 2 I 
In other languages however there may be many others. The 


French U was already taken notice of. He who articulates R in 
the throat, and an aſpiration, utters a ſound never heard in 
England, but which is a Celtick or Erſe word, and in the highlands 
of Scotland denotes a horſe : there they call a ca/f by a name, j 
which I can neither deſcribe nor articulate, but which ſeem 
with an aſpirated L. In the Scotch dialect there are two 


: 


 haye many pec articulations : and if the language of the Hu- 


rons be, as is aig 1 3 e its elemen ent Py ſounds muſt be 
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The. Alphabet inerfe, and Heling Boo Lig but. neither 3 to 
be altered em- Pronunciation cannot be be f. andard. of Qrthogra- 


Pp Of Etac bing the Deaf toſpeok. 05 Hape e 


G2 Hort. Q long and hurt enge Hob 1: nic oro L did 
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Norder to be Pertect, the "Epglih" i aha t, "het "A 
to conſi iſt. of thirty, three letters; name] „ Clevenr vowels, and 
tv twenty two con onants : 5 kor, H, whether. the Tf mbol ofa a Wick, 
or of a breathing, cannot be diſpen enſed with, becauſe i in many Wand. 7 
affecting the pronunciatioh. But it may be doubted, whether there 


"yy 


ever was an alphabet ſo perfect, as to contain characters adapted to 


all the elementary ſounds of -a language, and not one more or 
fewer. In moſt alphabets, perhaps in all, there are ch defects 
and ſuperfluities. 

Thus, in Engliſh, C, X, and Qeare addi; and we . 
no ſingle character to mark the ſimple conſonant ſounds uſually: 
expreſſed by TH, SH, and NG. Our alphabet of vowels is par- 
ticularly imperfect ; three diſtin& ſounds, or perhaps five, being 
ſignified by the firſt vowel letter, two or three: by the ſecond, two- 


by the third, tee by the fourth, and two or three by the fifth 9 


* Adcording to ende A has five FRO ON rs are heard in the Sonde hat, hate, 


| hard, what, ball : — E has three, as in me, met, her: — I has two, as in thin, thine:— 


O has five, as in no, not, ſoft, wolf, monk : — U has three, as in pull, up, muſe ; ; which 
laſt, however, is not a ſimple vowel,. but a diphthongal ſound. — Y 1 in liberty is a- 
vowel ; 3 in yonder,, a conſonant; and in by, thy, my, a diphthong, According to John- 


ſion, A has three ſounds, as in malt; father, place: E has two, as in me, met. 15 two, 


* ADPF 20, er as in e drone : and 8 * as ee. 
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Hence different vowels, are often uſed to n one and the ſame 
ſound, Thus in cu, fir, her, monk, the ſame voyel ſound i EI 
heard, notwithſtanding the diverſity. of the vowel letters; ; and i in 
many words, vowels are ſeen, and conſonants too, which. have no 
ſound at all; as E in houſe, A in realm, the. ſecond Oo in honour, 
UH in though, G in gnomon, K in Lnoruledge, Win 4now, blow, 
Sc. Fo, which I, may add, that ſome of our diphthongs are 
marked by ſingle vowels, as in the words, - muſe, mind, chyle,- by; 
and that We often, uſe two vowel letters to ſignify a ſimple vowel 
r as in bead, blood, 47 Kc. But theſe and the like im- 


a 15% -Þy Of omit aa nee dried wo * 
Nor is- 3 any thing. a in * 0 There are lg in 
Great Britain two provinces, which do not differ i in ſome particu- 
lars of pronunciation ; and in moſt countries the modes. of ſpeech, 
eſpecially; while. literature is in its infancy, are vague and, change- 
able. Hence, When men begin to write their mother tongue, it 
may be ſuppoſed, that they will differ greatly in their ſpelling, and 
in their notions of the powers of the letters: and he, Who is in 
other reſpects the moſt popular, will. probably give the law in theſe 
particularꝭ, however injudicious, his ſpelling may be, and however | 
inelegant his pronunciation- Then, a laudable regard to old au- 
thors; and to etymology, and. a deſire to fix the Language,, will de- 
termine ſucceeding writers, to retain the old ſpelling. even when the 
pronuneiation has become different. Thus, the final E in houſe, - 
 borſe,' &c. which was certainly pronounced in the age of Chaucer, bf 
and not wholly diſuſed in that of Wallis, we ſtill retain. in writing, 
though it has been mute for more than a century. Nor, have we 
_ laid aſide! the: GH; in the words, ligt, brigbi, fight though, &c. 
. was alſo e in the antient lan guage) wptwithſtand- 
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ing tat the Site is now no more articulatec in e at th, | 
Britiſh empire, except Scotland. And, in the opinion of our beſt 
grammarians, the words Honour, authour,  6ratour; &, ought not 
to loſe the # they have been ſo long poſſeſſed of, becauſe they came 
to us, not from the Latin _ autor, un n the 
| French boneur, auteur, orateur.” opt, G rn 
Every thing deſerves praife, which ba withaw da make 


language durable; for on the permanency of any tongue depends 


that, of the literature conveyed in it. And if new words, new let- 
ters, or new modes of ſpelling, might be introduced at pleaſure, 
language would ſoon be disfigured and altered; the old authors 


Would erelong be laid aſike as unintelligible, and the new would 


be conſigned to oblivion before their time. Vet ſeveral attempts 


were made in the laſt century. to alter the ſpelling, and even the 


alphabet, of the Engliſh tongue. Sir Thomas Smith, Dr. * 
and Charles Butler, thought it abſurd to ſpeak one way, and 
write another; and ſeem to have founded their reſpective plans of 


improvement upon this principle, that pronunciation ought to 
determine orthography: not conſidering that, as Dr. Johnſon well 
obſerves, this is to meaſure by a ſhadow, and take that for a 


- model or ftandard, which is changing while they apply it.” 


5 g to, this rule, pronunciation ought to be uniform 
; nne the kingdom; which, however deſirable, and however 
eaſy it may have appeared to ſome projettors, is, I. fear, impracti- 
cable: and the alphabet, or the mode of ſpelling, muſt vary con- 
tinually as the pronunciation varies ; which would be a matter of 

ſuch nicety, as no degree of human wiſdom could regulate. Be- 


ſides, reformations of this kind, ſuppoſed practicable, would obli- 


. terate etymology, and, with that, the remembrance of many old 
Ber and ſentiments, would e er. from the e 


of 
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Let . fixed, as e as poſſible, in 
the phraſeology,- ſpelling, and alphabet; even though in all the 
three reſpects it might have been better than it is. - A change in 
any of them would be dangerous, and produce no other good 
effet, than that of making che language now ſpoken more eaſy to 
mne for to them, as well as to natives, it would increaſe 
che difficulty of ſtudying our literature in its full extent—It may 
be ſaid, indeed, that all our good authors might be tranſcribed or 
tranſlated into the faſhionable letters. and ſyllables. But this could 
not be. We have mo criterion, univerſally acknowledged; for di- 


ſtinguiſhing good authors from bad: we have no laws to warrant 


the annihilation of pr in books and manuſcripts: nor is it in 
the power'of lawgivers, far leſs of philoſophers, to make a whole 
people renounce the written language of their fathers, wherein they 
find no inconvenience,” and which is their only ſecurity for a great 
part of their wealth, and adopt in its ſtead a ſyſtem of cyphers 


and ſyllables, which they underſtand not, and of the utility of 


which they have had no experiences. In a word, our language is 

the baſis of Britiſh Icarning, as our laws are of the Britiſh govern- 

ment: if we value the ſuperſtructure, let us venerate the founda- 

tion, to which, if it is not compoſed of unſound en eng 
of time will give more and more ſtability. . R 


By attending to thoſe motions of the articulating organs, f 


yi the elementary ſounds of language are formed, neten men 
have contrived. the: art. of eng: Mw SE Soak”: 


* The emperor Claudius, who FO deivure of parts was nof without aide, 


aA 
7 


aſpired to the honour of introducing three new letters into the Roman alphabet. They 


. were in uſe during his reign; but, as the hiſtorian ** it, were ſdon after hi - 
e — . wes 3 e ea, mox obliteratz, &e. - Tacit. Annal. lib, xi. 


3 
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mY order to this) the tl are firſt taught to utter 158005 found, 
and to know whien they utter it: which, as an eminent profeſſor 
of the art inforined me, is ne of the moſt difficult parts of the 
hole procedure. For, as the ſcholar never heard ay ſound; it 
muſt be long before he is made to knom what his maſter means 
when he deſires him to exert his voice; and iſtill / longer: before he 
can either do what. is deſired, or know when; or how, he does it: 
Internal feeling, and external touch, muſt therefore ſupply the 
want of hearing. The voice is accompanied with certain per- 
ceptible tremors and tenſions of the organs in the mouth and 
throat: and when the ſcholar. has lorig been made attend 0 theſe, 
he comes at laſt to pereeive, by the Wy a of vocal. ſound, 
auben he. utters it, and Sow; a, an lee ai 

The next point is, to inſtruct En! in e eee 
"is is performed by viſible contacts or applications of the organs, 
it is not difficult to conceive, by what ſteps he may be: led to it. 
But many articulations depend upon the throat, the: inner part of 
the noſe, and other organs that in ſpeaking are not viſible. In 
regard to theſe, the pupils müſt receive information by touch: 
The maſter articulates a certain ſound, and deſires them to feel 
the tremors occaſioned by it in his noſe, and the adjoining parts; 
and then, after laying their hands on the ſame part of their faces, 
to utter a variety of ſounds, by way of trial, till: they come to 
utter that, which produces the ſame tremors in their own mouth 
and noſtrils; giving! them, at che ſame. time, directions for the 
management of their tongue aud lips; and illuſtraring- the nature 
of the ſound they are in queſt of, by chat of ſorne other kindred 


| found. wherewith. they. are. already. acquainted. . And thus, after 


long time and much labour, they may be taught to articulate maſt 


: of the Pounds that are annexed to the ſeveral letters of the alpha- 


* ane d e eee ö n 
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bet; aid to Join atticdtatiohs t together, fo as to fot Gitabics and 
wore A 

But this is not enough. They muſt alſo E to diltingulh the 
| bel ſounds that are uttered by the perſon who ſpeaks to them. 
This they cannot do by hearing, for they are deaf; nor by touch, 
for it would be unſeemly, if they were to handle the noſe, checks, 
and lips, of the ſpeaker: it muſt therefore be done by ſight. The 
ſpeaker pronounces very flow, making a ſhort pauſe at the end of 
each word, and gives a ſtronger energy than uſual to the operation 
of every muſcle that ſeparates or brings together his organs: and 
the dumb man, looking him ſteadily in the face, which is expoſed 
to the light, gueſſes at his words from the viſible agitation of the 
ſeveral parts of his countenance. 

It is obvious, -that the acquiſition of this talent muſt be ex- 
tremely difficult, the exerciſe of it moſt laborious, and the words 
diſtinguiſhable by it very few. Nor is it poſſible, perhaps, for a 
dumb man ever to acquire ſuch a readineſs in it as ſhall give more 
pleaſure than pain to his company, or be of any real benefit to 
himſelf. The time, therefore, that is employed by thoſe unfortu- 
nate perſons in this ſtudy, might, in my.opinion, be more. advan- 
tageouſly laid out, in acquiring the art of drawing, and the know- 
ledge of written language, whereof they are very capable, together 
with the ready uſe of a convenient ſyſtem of viſible ſigns, or ſym- 
bols, for the communication of thought. 5 

It may to ſome appear ſtrange at firſt hearing, that i in the whole 
Engliſh tongue there ſhould be no more than thirty two ſimple 
elementary ſounds, But they, who know any thing of the powers 
of combined numbers, or who have conſidered in how many ways 
our elementary articulations may be formed into ſyllables, and 
words, will not be ſurpriſed when they are told, that of theſe 
thirty two ſounds hundreds of languages might be compoſed, 
Mm equally 
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equally copious. with the Engliſh, and all Gap from one 
another. TY 
One of the ſimpleſt combinations in language is the ee 
which is formed, when two contiguous vowel ſounds coaleſce in 
ſuch a manner, as that, though they form but one ſyllable, the 
ſound of both, or at leaſt a double ſound, is diſtinctly heard; as 
oy in joy, 07 in cot, ui in juice. A diphthong is ſometimes marked 
by three letters, as eau in beauty, eu in lieu; and ſometimes by one 
vowel letter, as z in muſe, i in mind, y in fiyle.: but it derives its 
name, and nature, from its found, and not from its letters: for the 
word diphtheng denotes a double vowel ſound ; and whatever marks 
the coalition of two diſtinct vowel. ſounds, whether it be two letters, 
or three, or one, is really the mark of a diphthong. And when a 
monophthon g. or ſimple vowel ſound, is marked by two vowel 
letters, as oo in good, ea in bread; or by: three, as eau in beau ; the. 


combination is not a diphthong, though it may: be co a double 
or treble vowel. 


Grammarians, indeed, ſpeak of triphtbongs, « or throg . 
thongal ſounds coaleſcing in one ſyllable; and give eye and beau as 
examples. But, notwithſtanding the number of the letters, eye is 
as much a diphthong : as i in mind, or as our affirmative particle ay, 
(though 1 in pronouncing the latter a peculiar ſtr eſs | is laid upon the 
ſound of the firſt vowel); and eau in beau is as truly a monophthon g 
as the interjection O.— Some triphthongs, however, there are in 
Engliſh, though but few ;. and. thoſe, I think, are marked by a ſingle 
vowel letter. Such are the ſounds annexed to the vowels ; in the words 
fey: and ind: in which, the diphthong expreſſed by y in the one, and. 
i in the other, is apparently introduced, in pronunciation, with. 
ſomething of the Py of. the. Engliſh e as heard ; in the words he, 


oe, be, 1 1 op 1. QEY SEE 


And 
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And here 1 mult take notice of a ſlight inaccuracy, which many 
Grammarians both Latin and Engliſh have fallen into. The 
former tell us, and indeed with truth, that æ and d are diph- 
thongs, and yet in ſpeaking Latin make them fimple vowel ſounds: 

and the latter refer to the claſs of  diphthongs 90 in good, ea in head, 
bread, realm, and 41 in vain, plain, &c ; though the pronunciation 
of theſe is as truly monophthongal, or ſimple, as that of z in | pull; 

e in bed, bred, beim; and à in plane, vane. In this particular, 
therefore, the Latin grammarian ought to reform his pronun- 
ciation ; and the Engliſh, his account of the diphthong. For, 
that the Romans pronounced æ and œ as double yowel ſounds ; the 
firſt fimilar to our affirmative particle ay, and the laſt not unlike 
oi in voice, cannot, I think; be doubted. The firſt is ſometimes 
reſolved, by their beſt verſifiers Lucretius and Virgil, into two ſyl- 
lables, materie into materiai, aulz into aulai; which I preſume 
would not have been done, if the ſound had been, as we make it, 
perfectly monophthon gal. Nor, if they had pronounced Cæſar. 
as we do, Ceſar or Ke eſar, is it to be imagined that the Greeks 
would have expreſſed the vowel ſound of the firſt ſyllable of tuat 
name by two vowel letters Kaiſar. Nor would the Romans have 
transformed the Greek * pojn? into pæna, or + Philopoimen into 
Philopemen, if they had not pronounced @ as a a diphthong. But 
this by the by. 

Conſonants, by being joined to ing es many com- 
binations of articulate ſound ; and fimple vowels, and diphthongs, 
may be joined to ſingle, or double, or treble conſonants ; and thus 
an endleſs variety of ſyllables may be formed ; and a ſyllable may be 
Joined to other ſyllables, or ſtand by itſelf, ſo as to form ſhort or 
long words; ; and cach vowel ſound may be lon g, or ſhort, and vary | 
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the import of the ſyllable accordingly. So that, though the num. 
ber of elementary ſounds is not great in any language, the 
variety of poſſible words, that may be formed by combining. them, 
is in every language ſo great, as almoſt to exceed computation, 
and much more than ſufficient to expreſs all the varieties of 
human thought. But the real words, even of the moſt copious 
language, may without difficulty be numbered; for a good 
dictionary comprehends them all. In the Engliſh tongue, after 
deducting proper names, and the inflections of our verbs and 
nouns, I have reaſon to think, that they do not exceed forty 
thouſand. _ 

We muſt not, however, eſtimate the Se of our ideas by 
Wy that of our words; the former bein 8 beyond compariſon more 
diverſified than the latter. Many thoughts we expreſs, not by 
particular terms appropriated to each, but by a periphraſis, or 
combination of terms, which under different forms of arrange- 
ment and connection may be applied to a great variety of different 
purpoſes; and many thoughts are communicated in tropes and 
figures; and many may ſometimes be ſignified. by one and the ſame 
word. There are few terms in language that have not more than one 
meaning ; ſome have ſeveral, and ſome a great number. In how 
many different ways, and to how many different purpoſes, may the 
verbs do, lie, lay, and take, (for example) be applied! Johnſon's 
Dictionary will ſhow this, and much more of the ſame kind; and 
leave the reader equally aſtoniſhed at the acuteneſs of the lexicogra- 
pher, and at the complex nature and uſe of certain minute parts of 
human ſpeech. Even of our prepoſitions (as will be obſerved 
hereafter) one has upwards of twelve, one more than twenty, and 
one no fewer than thirty different meanings. And yet, when we 
underſtand a language, we are not ſenſible of any perplexity ariſing 


from theſe circumſtances: all ambiguities of ſenſe being, in a 
correct 
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eotrect ſtyle, prevented by what Horace calls Gallids junctura that 
is by a tight n of-the works, and: ales anifices. of 
compoſition. /\.., -. 

The e of. And ſpeech chat gh ee ee one 
effort. of the articulating organs is called a f/able. In every ſyllable 
there muſt be one vowel ſound at leaſt; becauſe without an open 
ing of the mouth there can be no diſtinẽt articulation, A ſyllable 
may be a ſingle vowel, as a, 0; or a ſingle diphthong, as ay, oi; 
or either of theſe: modified by one or more conſonants, placed before 
it, or after it, or on both ſides of it: — as to, ; boy, ol; 4. 
foil; ary, art; ſwift, broils, frirength.. | 
Language. is made up of words; and words are the ſmalleſt Avi 
fions of ſpeech that have ſignification. Syllables, as ſuch, have 
no meaning for a ſignificant ſyllable, is a word. Every word: 
means ſomething. either of itſelf, or as joined to other words; and 
words derive their meaning from the,conſrat and practice of thoſe: 

who, uſe them. ; 
If one were to contrive a. new wor one might N 1 any ; 
articulate ſound the ſign of any idea: there would be no impro- 
priety in calling oxen men, or rational beings by the name of oxen.. 
But where a language is already formed, they who ſpeak it muſt uſe 
words 1 in the cuſtomary. ſenſe... By doing otherwiſe, they incur the 
charge, Either of affectation, if they mean only to be remarkable, 
or of falſchood, if they mean to deceive. To ſpeak as others ſpeak, 

is one of thoſe tacit obligations, annexed to the condition of living. 
in ſociety, which, we are bound in conſcience to fulfil, though we 
have never ratified them by any expreſs promiſe; becauſe, if they were 
diſregarded, ſociety would be impoſſible, and human happineſs at an 
end. It is true, that, in a book of ſcience founded on definition, 
words may be uſed in any ſenſe, provided their meaning be ex- 
plained ; in this caſe there is no falſchood, becauſe there is no 


intention” 
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intention to deceive :/ but, even in thb [6dſe; "Fi thÞ\ common 
analogies of language were violated, the author would beuſtty 
blamed for giving unneceſſary trouble to his readers, and for 
endeavouring capriciouſly to abrogate a cuſtom, which univerſal 
uſe had rendered more reſpectable, as well as more Lonvenient, 
than any other that he could ſubſtitute in its room. 7 

A word may be a ſingle ſyllable; or it may conſiſt of two, or 
of ſeveral ſyllables. ' Hence, in reſpect of length. as Jr; a8 of 
found, words admit of great varietvtU. nen 

Some have ſaid, that the words of birth nations are very 
long; and that, as moſt nations have at one time or other been 
barbarbus, moſt primitive tongues in their uncultivated ſtate are 
remarkable for the extraordmary length of their words; but that, 
by refinement, and practice in ſpeaking and writing, theſe come in 
time to be abridged, and matle more manageable. And it cannot 
be denied, that into common diſcourfe abbreviations of words are 
gradually introduced, which were not at firſt. in the language.— 
But we find, that the radical words of antient tongues are rather 
ſhort than long. This is true of the Hebrew, and is ſaid to be 
true of the Chineſe. In the Greek and Latin, though ſome in- 
flections of compound verbs ſhoot out to a great length, the pri- 
mitive verbs, nouns, pronouns, and the moſt eſſential particles, 
gre comparatively ſhort. Of the Engliſh too it has been obſerved, 
that its fundamental words of Saxon original are moſt of them 
monoſyllables. And though ſome words of inconvenient magnitude 
may be found in every tongue, as notwithſtanding and nevertbeleſs 1 in 
Engliſn, verumenimvero in Latin, and conciofiacoſache in Italian, 
(which by the by are made up of ſhort words joined together) yet 
it does not appear, that words are always improved by being 
ae On the contrary, our r Engl abbreviations ant, cant, 
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Hant, &c." though they have long been ſed in ERAS are to 
this day intolerable in ſolemn ſtyl ee. 
Travellers, indeed, inform aden certain words: of tin 
length, that are current in ſavage nations; that, for example, in 
the dialect of the Eſquimaux, wonnaweucktuckluit ſignifies much; 
and that, on the banks of the river Orellana in South America, the 
number three is denoted by a word of twenty letters, . Poetaz2a= 
rorincouroac. But is it certain, that "thoſe travellers did not hear 
a ſentence, a circumlocution, or a deſcription, when they imagined 
they were hearing a ſingle word ?— A very great quantity is à phraſe 
of the ſame import with much; and the third part of the number nine 
is a periphraſis for three. Suppoſe a foreigner, paſſionately fond 
of the marvellous, and who had formed à theory concerning long 
words, and was determined to find them among us as well as in 
South America, ſhould, after a week's reſidence in London, take it 
in his head that the Engliſh: expreſs three by-a word of twenty- 
ſeven letters and nuch by another of eighteen : would not ſuch a- 
miſtake be natural enough 1 in ſuch a perſon ? —It is, Ithink, very 
improbable, that. long words ſhould abound among barbarians. 
For ſhort ones are more obvieus, and leſs troubleſome, and are* 
withal capable of ſuffictent” variety. And we cannot imagine, that 
they, whoſe garments are but à rag, and e "Oe a "hots, 
ſhouk affect ſuperfluities in their language, 0 1 
Long words are ſaid tocgive dignity to language, and Web e ones - 
to-be-detrimental to harmony: And there is truth in the remark ;- 
but it muſt not be admitted without limitation. Many long ones 
render language hedvy and unwieldy: and ſhiort ones are not harſh, 
unleſs where, by beginning or ending with hard conſonants, they 
refuſe to coaleſce with tlie letters that g⁰ before or follow. For, in- 
pronunciation, the voice does not make a pauſe at the end of every 
Veen and when two or three little Words run- car into one · 
| another,, 
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another, the effect in point of harmony is the ſame, as if one word 
of ſeveral ſyllables were ſpoken, inſtead of ſeveral words of one 
ſyllable. And therefore Engliſh lines of monoſyllables, though 
ſome criticks condemn them in poetry as N nd peg as 
anne _—©_— e e 
Phe 7 live in hope, that all will yet be IE . 
Arms and the man 1 ung, who forced by fate.— 


And 1 daddeln whether there be in the whole language a: Fur 


paragraph than the following; in which, of eighty two words 
ſixty nine are monoſyliables, — ** My beloved ſpake, and faid unto 
me, Riſe. up my Love, my fair one, and come away: For, lo, 
the winter is paſt, | the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the ſinging of birds is come, 
< and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land: The fig- tree 
<<. putteth: forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender 


grape give a good ſmell: Ariſe, my Love, my fair one, and 
<<. come away.“ 


The truth is, that a mixture of ſhorter with longer ns may be 


neceſſary to harmony: but, in our language, a better ſound is 


heard from many ſhort words of Saxon original, if their initial and 


| final articulations admit of an eaſy coaleſcence, than from a redun- 


dancy of long words derived from the Greek and Latin. For in 
Engliſh, though there is much Latin, and ſome - Greek, yet the 
Saxon predominates; and its ſounds are moſt acceptable to a Britiſh 
ear, becauſe moſt familiar. And hence, with all its eaſe and apparent 
careleſneſs, the proſe of Dryden is incomparably more melodious, 
than that of the learned and elaborate Sir Thomas Brown. For 


the former adheres, where he can, to plain words of Engliſh or 


Saxon growth; while the other is EY tha in * 


8 If 


. oO ASt. 


If a language were to be invented, and words erigthened 
av 4 ſhortened upon principles of philoſophy, there can be no 
doubt, that ſuch as either haye little , eaning of their own, 
as articles, conjunctions, and prepolitions, or continually recur in 
ſpeaking he th writing, as auxiliary verbs and perſonal pronouns. 
ought to be ſhort; ot and that other words, of more important 

meaning, or leſs n nec ear ble, may . of 4 more complex 
— ts the int fact, hb; ug languages are formed gra- 
dually; and though their formation, depending upon cauſes 
too minute to be perceived, is ſaid to be accidental, or by chance; 
yet we find that this x principle has influence i in moſt 'natiohsf 


Fo 


YN 122 410 10 0 TT 
Petfonat pronouns, arficles, and auxiliary words, are commonly 
ſhort; and t though, ſome cnjundtions are of N magnitude, : 
the moſt” nece a ones are manageable e enough. | 
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of Es ben, 1 5 ©" Rhetorical. 1 2. 9 helfe ch, * He ix either 5 Lo- 
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Vel Preiry, as depending on Empl f 5. glei. natures, 1 
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7 FORDS alone do not hs ſpeech. "To all the — 
VV Pe kn? and probably to all others, belong Emphgi a and 
Keleht; 'Whoſe nature 25 uſe may be ex plained as follows. hs 


4} ©, XY 


P 4 a 
Ale, which js a ſtronger exertion of the voice upon Tome 


Lj bw 


words and ſyllables than upon others, is neceſſary, to give ſpirit 


and propriety to pronunciation, by marking, firſt, the moſt im- 
portant words in a ſentence; and, ſecondly, thoſe ſyllables in a 
word, which cuſtom _ have IP IN of #7 a h forcible 
utterance. 

Firſt: to ſhow the ably of Prenetiichlg ſome words of a 
Tentence with a ſtronger emphaſis than others, let us make a trial 


upon the ſeveral parts of this brief interrogatory, Do you walk 
to town to-day? * and we ſhall find, that every variation of the 


emphaſis gives a different meaning to the queſtion, and requires 
a different anſwer. If we exert our voice upon the pronoun, and 
Hay, © Do you walk to town to-day ?” the anſwer might be, No, 


3 but my ſervant does.” If i it be ſaid, * Do you walk to town to- 
day?“ —it may be anſwered, « No, I ſhall ride.“ Let the queſ- 


tion be, ( Do you walk 79 toum to-day?” —the anſwer, if negative, 
may be, 6 No, 1 ſhall 80 down into the country. MY 2 2 if we 


den the Probeptor ol. l. page 43. Lntrdudtion, | | 
: 3 thy were 


4x F — * . 1 — 


were alked, Do you walk to town to-day * 1 mould perhaps 
anſwer, 25 N 0, but I ſhall to-morrow.” Again, let the emphaſis 
be twice applied, Do you M' to town 66. day ?”—and an anſwe! 
containing. 4 double emphaſis may perhaps be requiſite; ; 0 No o, 
«I ſhall ride thither tomorrow. And if tlie ſame words were 
aldrefſed t to us without any emphaſis on the part of the ſpeaker, we 
mould be at a loſs what: to anſwer, becauſe his meaning, would 
appear ambiguous:. Re i 

One of the greateſt. niceties in the art of rt is the right 
application of the : emphaſis, | And of this they only are capable, 
who: perfectly | underſtand, what they read, and attend to the full 
import of er 0 ery clauſe, and of every, word. if we read without 
underſtanding, or without attention, We continually miſapply the 
emphalis ; and the hearer, if he is not very acute, muſt often miſtake 
915 ſenſe. þ 8 iverefore I am N that Milton did not con- 


„ 


Hebrew; K ig whereof he had- not "rake hem to 1 — 
any thing. but the letters. A hearer of ordinary talents could not 
put up) with a reader who affixes no idea to what he articulates. 
Such readers muſt either puzzle, when they do not apply emphaſis, 
or miſlead, when they miſaplpy it. But Milton's memory and 
Rag” were almoſt as wonderful as his genius: and, after he 
grew b ind, it is not likely, that he would deſire to hear any 
foreign books read to Hie, but ſuch as he was well n 
with. 
"Chiliten a are 755 ofien taught to AR with the 8 aut baſis. 
Indeed, when, books are put before them which they do not under- 
ſtand, it is impoſſible they ſhould. Let them, therefore, read 
notking but what is level to their capacity; ; let them read ſlowly; 
125 with n to the meaning of every word; and let them be⸗ 
Nn 2. not 
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m only ARE TAR. PAPA emphaſte, hut all 
cautioned ee athe eppoſſe. gxtremes. gf ta forcible. and. too 
77 by the farmer of tek, Eauta che 

XCOME 10 in. their utterance, and. by the, latter, inſipig 1 may 
add, that Adee dught not to be equally emphatical on 
all 1 hoy e rehearſe the words of K A i 15 
a loft Fils 18, being the moſt nat ural, f is t he. moſt 
cy ive; but a more "vigorous e energy ſhould enforce 17175 Lge: 


1 eſt nſt E110) 38 4 14 13 
co tem or remo 5 
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however, 18 necel ary in his as in « other things. Fot when articu- 
lation becomes ſtrietiy imitative, It is called 3 and d gives 
offe: eg in ABA Aue. 'becau iſe WAA t w | that | modeſty, 

. WIR Fortis! an ellentlal p Vat" k t tus ß ma Pars Qf the N 
Effects of theatri N in e pon it, T have: ſp oken in 15 er 


place 4. 11 wen d e C159 lan 27 R if en. old est it ee 


Hitherto we have 1 eh. as alfecting che 7 ronun- 
ation of words; and thi 5th Called the 7 5 ical "emphaſes. | 
I nw reinark, in the oh 1255 that there are all e emphatick 
Hillables.. In moſt words "8" more than one Hllable, the Voice is 
more vigorouſly excrted, and dwells longer, upon ſome of. the « com- 

ponien it ſounds, chan upon others; as upon | the, Arlt \ of. "Blamele/ els, 


nne 


te 1 of *7 "revenge, and the t bird, of "reconcile. — — Moreover, the 
{| 


L 3 74 


and third  {yllables of tl the word melancholy + are pronounced more 
ſtrongly, though 'not more ow iy. than the ſecond and fourth: 
and of the word diſſipation the firſt ſyllable has a forcible and quick 
uttkrancb, and che third'is' forcible atid flow. © n 
For, in our tongue, there are two ſorts o ſyllabick emphiaſi 18. 
The ont, ' terminating in a conſonant, is formed by a ſtronger or 
ſmarter exertion of the voice: the Urte, which ages ends i in 
A vowel or diphtgng, 1s Aiſtinguiſhed by : a ler continuance, as 


„ iwolk bust t f n 
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1 n by a powerful energy. Tus tlie firſt fyflable of Hud, 
and of nation is emphatical and long; but the ii ſyllable of A. 
and of paſſion, though eimphatieal; is hot long 
This, However obvious; has not always been attended lib. r 
molk Engſi Dictionaries, prior to that of Dr. Kenrick, the em- 
phatick ſy able has the fame mark, whether it be long or ſhort : 
nay, ſome grathmarlahs Have told us, that che emphatick ſyllable in 
Engliſti is alas Tong.” But he; who compares the firſt ſyllable of 
nation with the firſt fyllable of puſion, will ' obſerve, that, though 
both are emphatieal, the former ĩs long and ends 1 in a vowel ſound, 
and that the latter is ſhort or quick, and ends in the conſonant 8. 
—It is true, that the long emphatick ſyllable often ends in a con- 
ſonant ſound, as in ſevere, rellelm, divine, benign ; but in this caſe, 
it is ſtill the vowel or diphthong that is lengthened. — It is alſo 
true, that the other ſyllabick emphaſis i is ſometimes long, as in 
event, noeplet# ; but here the vowel is-obviouſly ſhort, and the pro- 5 
tracted ſound reſts upon the- conſonants; and is owing to their 
duplicity, which forms a colliſion of the articilating organs, and a 
neceſſary delay in the pronunciation. Syllables of 'this latter ſort 
are by tlie Latin grammarians ſaid to be /ong by poſition. 
Emphatick fyllables are by ſome called accented; which i is im- 
proper; accent being a thing totally different, as will appear here- 
after. And therefore, on account of their reference to accent or 
tone, the epithets acute and grave, whereby one author diſtin- 
guiſhes the two ſorts of. ſyllabick emphaſis, muſt be rejectect. 
If it be aſked, in what reſpects they are neceſſary or uſeful in 
language; I anſwer, firſt; that, by their means, one and the fame 
word may be applied without! inconvenience. to different purpoſes: 
which, though not very material perhaps, £1 however of ſome be- 
1 e ufer is a en and . a very and the ſame” 
„ e A ob 1185 4 A FP Nane difſtinction 
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diſtinQion holds in /ihjt&and,, 5 g CORUITE ar 
cinvert, and many. others an dent b. 
But, ſecondly, Emphatick, ſyNables, are ſtill mone uſeful, as on 
them depends, in a great meaſure, at leaſt in the modern tongues, 
and particularly in Engliſh,. thoſe: varieties in the Sundl and motion 
af contiguous ſyllables, which give riſe, to rhythm ? and poetical 
harmony. Nay, whether it be owing to the yery att of breathing, 
or to habits we have contracted in the uſe of our mother tongue, 
we find i it almoſt, impoſſible to pronounce a number. of ſignificant 
fyllables, without. giving. more. emphaſis to- ſome than. to. others. 
Pronunciation without emphaſis, or the voice applied with. equal 
force upon every ſyllable, would ſound very uncouth to our ear, 
and ſeem to reſemble articulations pro. duced by mechaniſm, rather 
than the ſpeech. of an, intelligent being. Wheat amphaſ even 
muſick would be inſipid and: inexpreſſive. W 20 70 9 1 
The Greeks and Romans. were determined, f in the Wen of. 
their poetical meaſures, by the quantity, that is, by the proportion 
of time, in which their ſyllables were pronounced. In this re- 
ſpect, they divided them into long and ſhort. A ſhort and a. long 
{ſyllable made what they called, the Iambick foot; and ſix Iambick 
feet, or a ſhort and a long ſyllable fix. times repeated, formed their 
Tambick Trimeter, whereof the following. line of Horace, when. 
ri BOY pronounced according to the quantity, is an , 


hcJ4ätäs Ille qür procil. nẽgõtiis. 2 £13141. 2433 
Two long e made the foot Spondeus, and along and. two 


* Rhythm is that. e movement, of the. ones Uk a of FN yitables. 
in poetry, which may be imitated by the drum, or by the fingers ſtriking on a board. 
There is rhythm even in proſe : as the continuities and intermiſſions of the voice in 
ſpeaking, and the variations ariſing from long and ſhort, or from emphatick and non- 
emphatick, ſyllables, may all be imitated in the ſame manner. Of the effects of. 

khan in muſick, ſee an Eſſay an . Mufich.. Part i. chlap. 6, ſect. a. 54. 
| ſhort 
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mort th Dactyl: and the * — bnd 6 of ux 
feet, whereof" any one of the firſt four might be either a paar 
or a mee the fifth was a dactyl, and a ſpondee the laſt. And 
thus, the iambick foot comprehending the time of three ſhort ſyl · 
lables, and the hexameter feet being each of them equal to four 
ſnort, or two long it appears that the diviſions of the former 
were (to adopt a term of modern N in treble time, _ thoſe 
of the latter in cammon time. 7110 

But on what does the meaſure 5 1 Englih 8 A 3 
Some have faid, on the number of ſyllables. But that is a miſ- 
take, — The three following lines are of the ſame Iambick ſpe- 
cies; and yet, the firſt conſiſts of ton, the frcond. of ine * = 
third of eight, fyllables a Ne rel of 

* And many a youth, 3 . 

Mere dancing in the neighbouring ſhade, | | 

8 In holiday attire array d. W Tay | 
of theſe four lines the firſt, and third "$5 Able Hilables, md the P 
ſecond ans fourth. have nine; yet tha is the ame e 


W ; 
Vet do not my folly reprove; 5 


"She \ was, fair, .and my paſſion begun; N 
She ſmiled, and 1 could V 
A, She is faithleſs, and I am undone. 1 
The four that follow might all ſtand in the ſame . of the ame 
ſong, nd be ſung to the ſame tune, thou ugh i in the firſt there are 
elevert lab ea in | the bean WP: re in the thin, ape. 
fourteen, m tie laſt. als . 1 7 
Abt when 1 am gone, 2 75 the beter fort oy, 
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in the morning v W en ſober, in the evening y whe 1 
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Ohr heſpieht v5rle, tog, mer conſiſt of ten Gllebley (yhich is the 
Hoplet and molt o of it r are 
bt who forced by fat. en, 
; . | Bellowing along eee bday] . 
Many a wide lawn, and mam a waving gan 
The following bas been Sen, #2 X hetoick line of rteen 
bles: VIE, e eee e n n 1, n bee 

And many an W many an äche . een 
And, admitting a ſupernumerary ſyllable, the? fecomd line of this 
l might be tolerated, though it has fifteen £2 + greg or ad 

at The hapleſs poet pen d. alas! ar ty: RL 115 dt — 

Full many atr amorous, many x qfterulous Mt. © TE 

be has indeed been thought by ſome: criticks, chat in 1 "He | 

roick verſe, when the ſyHables exceed ten in number, there muſt 
be redundant vowels, which in reading are fupprefied, or cbt off, 
and inſtead of which, in printed books!/! the apoltroptic is often 
inſerted; , Butz\whatever be the caſe in printing, and wiiting, "tis 
1s-/ contrary: to the practice of all good readers; who prono 
every ſyllable diſtinctly, and by ſo doing gratify 0 gur ear 55 
| more than if they had made the fuppoſed elifions. For, how 
l | ridiculous would it be, If one were 40  Fead the aft line t us! 


; Poull ma an am'rous, mans A 1 n 

| = OR indeed % A wil 5 05 42 Fw Thi Ci be all ed 
n tue b Mt 9-4 A 2 
re have imagin FEY our Ver le depe | 


that of the tel Fr Fink "upon the tags ber, but up: 
che quantity, of fyllables.” And it is true, that an Englih b. 
roick line may be made up, of 4 th ort rd lng bi 1 
repeated; in which cat ve m may tay, * wit oat a. bars 
that it is a pure Iathbick f IE feet: „ ne 
| by veces rere eine * the ul 4 r e 
_ | ; But 
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gut it is no leſs true, that an Engliſh/ heroick line may be com- 
poſed, e en W 
laſt: as | 4 
«#5 ebe buſy bodies flutter- tattle ill. MSN 0 
Whatever may be faid of this line in other reſpects, it will at 
leaſt be allowed to be of the Engliſh heroick ſpecies: and' yet, if 
we were to pronounce the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, and eighth fyl- 
Oy as if they were long, the articulation would be ridiculous : 
The buzz- y bode - ies flutt-er tatt- le ſtill. | 
I grant, that thoſe heroick lines, which abound in Fllables that 
are at once emphatical and ſhort, are not ſo proper for expreſſing 
ſentiments or images of dignity : yet {till they are of the heroick 
ſpecies; and no critick will fay, that they are Inconſiſtent with 
rule, or not juſtifiable by authority. 

On what then does the meaſure of Engliſh verſes depend? Not 
on the number of the ſyllables, as we have ſeen: nor on their 
quantity; fince'an Engliſh heroick line may confiſt' of five ſhort 
and five long ſyllables, or of nine ſhort and one long ſyllable. — 
In fact, this matter is regulated by the emphaſis. In our verſe, 
there muſt be in every foot one emphatick ſyllable whether long or 
ſhort. And the alternate ſucceſſion. of emphatick and non-empha- 
tick ſyllables. is as eſſential to Engliſh numbers, as that of long 

and ſhort is to the Latin and Greek. Thus in that line, 
The buſy bodies flutter tattle ſtill, 


though there i is not one long ſyllable till you come to ) the end, there 
are five empliatick ſyllables, each of them preceded by a Sable of 
no 10 n And in the other line, 


Deſpair, remorſe, revenge, torment the foul, 


there are alſo five emphatick . each preceded by a non- 
date ſyllable. ©. 
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In what ceſpet, then, do theſe two lines (Which n to 
be of the ſame ſpecies) reſemble each other, and in what reſpect 
dos they differ? They differ in this reſpect, that one is made up 

of ſhort and long ſyllables alternately diſpoſed, while the other has 
in ĩt only one long ſyllable ; They agree in this, that. both the one 
and the other is compoſed of non-emphatick and emphatick Vi- 
lables placed alternately. It follows, that, though long and ſhort, Io 
or ſhort and long, ſyllables may ſometimes form the rhythm of 
Engliſh verſe, yet that which. invariably and gſentially forms it, is 
the interchange of emphatick and non-emphatick ſyllables, | 

In lines, that are intended to imitate the ſenſe by the articula- 
tion, or to be remarkably conciſe and ſignificant, an exuberance 
of emphatick ſyllables. may ſometimes be found. But ſuch lines, 
whatever merit they may have in reſpect of energy, are not well- 
tuned; and perhaps, could, hardly, be known to be verſe, if we did 
not find. them among other verſes. The imperfection of. their 
harmony, however, we overlook, if. they have any other beauty to 
_ counterbalance it. Such is this of Milton: | | 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs,. dens, and ſhades of death. 


And ſuch is that, in a late Prologue; which I have heard Mrs. 
| Abingdon pronounce-very humourouſly: | 15 
Some great fat wife of ſome great fat Wepper 

Our language abounds in words of one ſyllable, many of which, 
being of ambiguous quantity, have no other emphaſis, but the 
rhetorical, which is fixed upon them by the ſenſe. In lines of 
monoſyllables, therefore, that are well - tuned, thoſe words, which 
by the rule of the verſe would have the ſyllabick emphaſis, have 
alſo the rhetorzcal em phaſis from the importance of their ſignifi- 


cation. If we were to miſtake the following line for proſe, — 


The ſun was ſet, and all the Plains were ſtill, 


| — 
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yet, if we read it with underſtanding, the rhetorical emphaſis, co- | 


inciding with the ſyllabick, and having indeed the ſame effeRt, 


would prove it to be poetical, and of the heroick ſpecies. | 
I ſhall conclude this part of the ſubject with two remarks. The . | 
firſt is, that though-our poetry derives its meaſure from the em- 
phaſis c of ſyllables, and the Greek and Latin theirs: from the quan- 
| tity, we muſt not look upon the former as barbarous, and upon the 
latter as alone ſuſceptible of true harmony: the only inference we 
can reaſonably make is, that Greek and Latin verſes are more uni- 
form than ours in reſpect of time. The rhythm of ſounds may be 
marked by the diſtinction of loud and ſoft,. as well as by that of long 
and ſhort. Every nation has a right to determine for itſelf in theſe 
matters; and it is probable, that the En gliſh numbers are as delight- 
ful to us, as the Latin and Greek were to the Romans and Grecians. 
In like manner, though rhimes are intolerable in antient poetry, it 
does not follow, that they are contemptible in themſelves: moſt 
modern nations have them, and children and peaſants are charmed 
with them; which could not be, if they had n not in certain circum- | 
ſtances the power of pleafing. b 

My ſecond remark is, that though thoſe terms in ations gram- 
mar, trocbæus, iambus, dattylus, anapæſtus, ſpondieus, &c. do pro- 
perly ſignify certain limited arrangements of long and ſort ſylla- 
bles, it can do no harm to adopt them in En gliſn proſody. For our 
emphatick ſyllables are often long, and our non - emphatick ſyllables 
are often ſhort ; and where this is the caſe, we uſe theſe terms with- 
out impropriety. And where this is not the caſe, if we call that 
foot a zrochee (for example) which conſiſts of an emphatick and 
non-emphatick ſyllable, both of them ſhort, as 4ody, we do not 
depart from the original meaning of words more than is Frequently 
done, without blame, on other occaſions. 
In fact, the cuſtoms of different coun tries are ſo different, that 
IS „„ 00S: when 
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when we borrow words from a foreign tongue, it is not always poſ⸗ 


ſible to conſine them to their primitive ſenſe. With us, an advo- 


care is one Who pleads a cauſe in a eourt of judicatute. An advo- 
cate in antient Rome was one, who aſſiſted with his countenance 
and advice the perſon who was obliged to appear "_ _ judges, 
whether he ſpoke in his behalf or not. 

Let us then have our trochees, iambuſes, _ buena and 
our trochaick, iambick, and anapeſtick . meaſures : only let it be 
remembered, that, in Engliſh. proſody, a trochee is either a long 
and ſhort, (as u, or an emphatick and non-emphatick, ſyl- 
lable, (as Sach,; an iambus, the reverſe, as renoun, repel; an 
anapeſt, an 1ambus preceded by a ſhort ſyllable, as magazine; and a 


dactyl, a trochee followed by a ſhort ſyllable, as thunderer, profligate. 


As our poetical numbers depend upon the alternate ſucceſſion ' 
of emphatick and non-emphatick ſyllables, it may be proper, be- 
fore 1 proceed to the ſubject of accent, to give ſome account of the 


various ſorts of meaſure, that have been eſtabliſhed in Engliſh 


poetry; in deſcribing which, I muſt be underſtood to uſe the words 
trochee, iambus, dactyl, and anapeſt, in the ſenſe Juſt now ex- 
plained. And 1 ſhall take the liberty to mark our rhythmical 
emphaſis and the want of it, by the ſame characters, which in Latin 
proſody denote long and ſhort ſyllables. 

Engliſh poetical meaſure may be divided into FLA kinds, Dacty- 


* Iambick, Trochaick, and Anapeftick. 


I. The Dactylick meaſure being very uncommon, I ſhall give only 
one example of one ee of it, which I find in Dryden“ s Albion 
end. Albanius. | | 

| From the En palice of 31d fither Ocein 

Come we in pity your cares to deplore ; 
Sea-racing dolphins are train'd for our 7e . 
Nen tides ſwelling to roll us _ R 

a 2 The 
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II. The Iambick is of all meaſures che moſt matural; for, as 
Ariſtotle obſerves, ye often. fall into it in our: ordinary diſcourſe. 
Greek and Latin hexameters, and ourioun trachaick.and anapeſtick 
numbers, are more artificial, becauſe more unlike he cadences of, 

converſation. Our Tambicks we may ſubdivide into ſpecies, accord- 
ing to the number of feet or ſyllables whereof they conſiſt; and I 
ſhall folloyr- the Gone: 1. 1 ee went in n g the . 


meaſures. ek x 
1. The lhorteſt 1 bf the Engliſh auler condits, af 4 an amb 
with an additional oo V OV RT OT TEE IN 
oh | Diſdaining, E | 

<9 ira Wes eee EFFECT 


neee | 
We have no poem of this 1 but it may gk met with 3 in 
ſtanzas. The example. is taken from a ſong in the: maſk of 


Comus. T4 
2. The ſecond Gm 21 our Fee 18 alſo. wo ſhort to oy con- 


cad through any great number of lines; though. in the following 
example it has a very good effect. It conſiſts of two iambules, 
With räviſh'd cars | 
The monarch hears, . | 
Al- umes the God, 
: Af-fects to no. | 
It ſometimes takes, or may take, an additional don lable e; * | 
| Upon a mõũntäin | 
Beſide a fountain. 105 
i The third form conſiſts of ho iambuſts :: % 
! No war, or bittle's. ſound, 3 
Was heard the world a- round. 45 n 
with ſometimes an n additional . lah h nh r 


—— 
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Ye he ns nag Engi 
+ © For nought can cure my anguiſh. 
; 1 The fourth form is made up of four iambuſe: ; with fome- 
times an additional ſyllable, which gives a Wang aeg. 
Gr whether, is ſome ſages ſing, 
The frolick wind, that breathes the _ 
Young Zephyr with Aurora playing, &c. | 
This meaſure, which we uſe both- in burleſque wen in adus 
poetry, is the ſame with the Iambick Dimeter of the « antients ; ; 
whereof, 1n its pureſt form, this is an e gt * 

laarſit aeſttioſits, | - 

5. The fifth ſpecies of Engliſh lambiek is no her than our 
common meaſure for heroick poetry and tragedy. In its pureſt, or 
ſmpeſt. form it conſiſts of five jtambulſes :: . 

- The dümb fhäll ſing, ths lime his crũtch . 775 
but, by the admiſſion of other feet, as trochees, dactyls, and 
anapeſts, is capable of more than thirty varieties. Indeed, moſt of 
our common meaſures may be varied in the ſame way, as well as 
by the different poſition of their pauſes. And ſuch varieties, when 
ſkilfully introduced, give wonderful energy to Engliſh, Greek, and 
Latin numbers; and have, for this reaſon, been ſtudiouſly ſought 
after by Homer, Virgil, Milton, Dryden, and all other harmoni- 
ous poets : variety being the ſoul of harmony, and nothing in lan- 
guage or in muſick more tireſome to the ear than an uniform ſame- 
neſs of ſound and meaſure. — Our heroick verſe is ſometimes 
* lengthened out by an additional ſhort ſyllable, and then becomes 
nearly the ſame with that of the modern Italians. 
Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter.— 
Che 1 gran ſepolchro liberd di Chriſto. 
But 3 in Engliſh, this is more common in blank verſe, than i in rhime; 
and in tragedy, than in the epick'or didactick poem; and among 
trogedians it is leſs faſhionable now, than! it was formerly. 


6. The 
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6. The ſixth form of our lambick 18 commonly called the 
Alexandtine meaſure; becauſe, ſay the criticks, (but on what au- 
thority I know, not) it was firſt uſed | in a ban called. Alexander, 
It conſiſts of ſix iambuſes.. 

För thõũ Art bũt 6 diſt; be | b himble, 190 bs vile. 
It is Pre ſometimes in heroick rhime; and, when-ſparingly; 
_ with judgment, occaſions an agreeable variety. 
Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 

The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. 
Spenſer makes it the laſt line of his great ſtanza; where indeed it 
has a very happy effect. ' By the ſame artifice, Milton gives fuper - 
lative elevation to ſome of his ſtanzas on the Nativity: 

But firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep 

The wakeful trump of doom fhall thunder through the deep; 
and Gray, to the endings of his Pindarick meaſures.” This verſe i is 
generally pleaſing, when it concludes a. poetical ſentence of dignity : 
as where the aged champion in Dryden's Virgil religns | his arms, 
with a reſolution not to reſume them any more: 

Take the laſt gift theſe wither'd arms can yield, 

"Thy gauntlets T reſign, and here renounce the field. 


In meaſure and number of feet it is the ſame with. the pure lambick 
trimeter of the Greeks and Romans; of which every ſecond line of 


the ſixteenth epode of Horace is an example: : 
Süis Et ipſi Romi viribũs rüſt. 


Some criticks confound. our Alexandrine 3 the! F EW heroick 
verſe. But the latter, though it ſometimes contains the ſame num- 
ber of ſyllables, is not Iambick at: all, but. rather Anapeſtick, 
Having for the moſt part two ſhort for one an apa and in 
SP: * a 1 the following. ,, 6 box $853 0903 16S 
Now: 


2 


* 5 * . 
* E THEORY Part . 


| Now ſee when they meet, how their honours beliaves - 
Noble captain, your ſervant : Sir Arthur, en 
N how does my lady? My wife's-at your 9 
1 think I have ſeen her picture by Jervis. 7 
The Alexandrine, like other been Lambicks;* may xeon 
take an additional ſhort ſyllable: 
With freedom by. my fide, and; foſt-eyed Melancholy. 
7. The ſeventh and laſt Zong * our . is made up 
of ſeven iambuſes 3 abba . 

The Lord deſcẽndẽd from ay Py bowd the: havens 3 
which was antiently written in one line; but is now for the moſt 
part broken into two, the firſt containing four feet, and the ſecond 
three. Chapman s tranſlation. of Homer's Iliad is the longeſt work 
1 have ſeen in this meaſure. It is now conſidered as a RET: verſe; 
and is very popular, and indeed very pleaſing. 

II. The ſhorteſt Trochaick verſe in our language is that uſed by 
Swift 1 in a burleſque poem called a Lilliputian Ode, conſiſting of 
one trochee and a long ſyllable. | 


1 In imize | 45 
Loſt I gaze. Nit 

This meaſure. is totally void of Laney, 100 cannot he ud on any 

ſerious occaſion, I am therefore ſurpriſed, that Brown, in his 

excellent ode on the Cure of Saul, ſhould have adopted i it in a ſpeech 

aſcribed to the Supreme Being: i 

BN Tumult ceaſe. a hat Bs . 
Sink to als” e ee 

2. Thee ſecond! Engliſh form of the pure Trochaick conſiſts of two 

the ant1 Is likewiſe too brief for any ſerious purpoſe; | . 

DSi che men. 

a Eb, e Dee bl cos T6 4 —_ 

or ks feet and an alditional long blue. ee 
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| Ir che Je öf old © et W li ee eee 

+ fort En Stories plainly told r e e e 
' *. #44; © {Lovers Felt — . N Vel ur * 

Theſs en lines are from an old pl: the meaſure i "ery 
veal rr ies e 

3. The third ſpecies conſiſts of —— ats 

; e ee dither It as 

Phyllis lay deploring 
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or of thre trochees with an additional long Susdle; 3 127 314 
Thcẽẽ the. yojce the dance. obey. _ 
This is often mixed with the Iambick of. four feet, and makes an 
agreeable variety, when judiciouſly introduced, a as in the Allegro and 
Penſeroſs of Milton 85 | 8 | 
Tamb. But come, Ao! oddef fair VE) ke, ies 
In Babi. weed % n Ob OO EY 


Tock, Come, and trip it as you go; © N 
On the light fantaſtick toe. „ 

4. The fourth Trochaick ſpecies conſiſts of four trochees : 
Das bf caſe ind nights of pleaſtire., _ 
Which "followed alternately ' by the preceding, ee a beautiful 
Lyrick verſe, whereof we have A teri in one of the fineſt bal- 

ads in the Engliſh language « | M Hes 2:41; 10.0; , 1:4) wh E 

As near Pörtöbellö lying On the Ant? Gielling: Fg W 0 

At midnight with ſtreamers flying Our triumphant navy ba 
It is remarkable, that (as Mr. Weſt has ſomewhere obſerved) the 
fame mealune occurs in che Greek: ne n in this of Eu- 


ripides: 3 
ace: bt eld ol ans ei backgroif p proſpesd e 


And Foul is an elegant Latin poem called Pervigilium Venerit, 
. ee 0 nnn 13 nt mich alen for ſome 
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varieties incident to the Latin Trogbaich vel, the teaſure 3 is the 
lamer 4 11540723 abt 304 viral eee 


, Ele aaron pn | — . 

- Vere concordant amores ; vere natus orbis eſt. 
With an additional long ſyllable, our fourth Trochaick * 
would be as Won 5% or Hy 10 EAR wing Hife $1 T 

* Tak, after dinnzyu In hi cn 
Sat a farmer, r ſe en E 
But this e awe tin lv eondogy vj 


5. $0 is the fifth Trochaick ſpeci es, |conkifling 6 67 five iter, 7 


* 74 | 
whereof, 1⁰ not remember to 15205 ſeen a Ip amen in any printed 
L458 Y N. Sti ER DODUNTITLEYVEUT TENT TOON ATC YT ges 


poem. 1 
: $75 EY | 0 N N 
Al thit walk 8 on 6550 8 or ride i in chäriöts, f th has 
3 o 3th} fb * * 


All that dwell i in palaces e or 'garrets. e 
This ſort of verſe, with an additional lon * ſyllable, wight | be thus 
exemplified : 0 at eat . AN CO = 
- .. Pleaſing vas the marning, and che month wis MV . MP... 
Colin went to London in his beſt array. K 4g 
Some Scotch, ballads.are in this meaſures. but I; bran not ether 


I have.cyer Jeen g ſpeeimen in Engl. 
6. The ſixth form of the pure Engliſh Frachaick cn. of 92 
trochees; whereof the following couplot.us: * Kan 2.4 
On. A mõũntäin ſtrẽtch'd beneath i; hoavy willow: - 10 
; Lay a hepherd fwain, and 'view'd/ the . 3 an 811 
Ahe 1-thunk, te longeſt Trochairk nc: that our — 


mits of. 
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Put this meafute is bust for, 'by laying the emphaſis on 
the firſt and third ſyllables, 40 might make it Trochaick. And 
therefore the firſt and ſimpleſt form 22 our A gas is made 5 
unn e dE 222: 21 36 en es 

3 . egg. gin in i eee 
or of two anapetts ng tee OY 


4 eg 21 8 $1134 hart n! 4 ww ett * 


Por no arts could avail him. 

2. The/ſtondiconlifts-of three anapeſts : ne, 
Mith her mien ſhe; enimotirs the brã ve 

With her wit the engages the free, 

With her. modeſty pleaſes. the grave; 5 

de is every way pleaſing to me. 

This i is a a delightful meaſure, and much uſed in n paſtoral ſongs. 

Shenſtone's ballad in four parts, from which the example is quoted, 

is an exquiſite ſpecimen. 80 is the Scotch ballad of Tweed/des and 

Rowe's Deſþairing be/ide, clear fiream 5 which laſt is perhaps the 


* 


ſineſt love - ſong in the world. And that the ſame meaſure is well 


ſuited to burleſque, appears from the very humourous ballad called 
The tippling Philoſophers : which begins thus, Diogenes ſury and 
proud, &c. — Obſerve, that this, like all the other anapeſtick 
forms; fern {indeed Foe the! moſt part) takes an nb, in the firſt 


Place, 12 
Deſpateing beſide. P lar len. * 


and erh; in the firſt and thix d. 
Srim king öf the ghoſts, mike kate | TIE 
And bring, hither all your, train: 
But this la, variety is unpleaſing to a modem ear. Win an 
additional ſhort ſyllable it is as follows: 1 
Says, my. uncle, l pray you. diſcover, Ir 
kd you pine and you whine like a lover: 
| P.p 2. - * which, 


* 
10 n * 
— 
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which, uſed alternately with, the malig rok the meaſure 
of the ih heli foal Mes ritten by, Gay. and often 
ene Minde munen 4 * . le 
four anapeſt | 

At e eee rey a nei Wok 

If I hive to gro old, as I find I g down. 1 
This meaſure, which reſembles. the French heroick verſe, is com- 
mon in Engliſh ſongs, and ballads, and other ſhort compoſitions 
both comical and ſerious, It admits a ſhort ſyllable at the end, 
On the cold cheek of Death ſmiles and roſes are blending: 
and ſometimes alſo between the ſecond and third foot, | 

In the morning-when #ober, in the Evening v hen mElISw : 
which is the 5 ee this FORT? AnapeRtick irt the Engliſh 
language. 1 . 1434 ile . 

To one or — . * — "fix Trochaitk, and 

three Anapeſtick, ſpecies, every line of -EnglHiſh' pdetry. i we ex- 
cept thoſ&few that are compoſed of dactyls, may be fedueed. 1 
have given only the ſimpleſt form of each. The feveral licences 
or variations, that theſe fimple forms admit of, wighe be without 
difficulty enumerated: dut 1 We reg ag nice. ; 
ties: of Engliſh proſody. „1 i ae ig nnn 5 
1 | bicney: endeavoured'to'brivg! in Nrgf00H-hb ee gen 
Secrets of them in the Arcadia. And Wallis, in ths grammar, 
tranſlates a Latin hexameter,” oO ano 15 f 

"Quid faciam? mortar? et A ay! tar 0 myntas 
into an Engliſh, one | 

What ſhall 1 do? man Tüte! mall Wire EN 

Mr. Walpole," in his catalogue of 1247 and Noble authors, "aſtribes 
th following to Queen'Flizabethy: "+ | 1 0 ee ee 


Perſius a crab- f pf, bawdy ! (art N age 
Ke, I 4 4 "4 
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ahi: I think 1 could 1 pe from. the peculiarities of its ehe, 
that it never can. . {712 e nnn HAM ͤĩ ̃ 3 TORS EGUES 

- 80 much for che nature an uſe of n nd I divided 
rn Nberoricul and Syllabick ; fubdividing the latter into the long- 
vowelled emphatick ſyllable, which is always long, and the ſpurr- 
vowelled emphatick ſyllable, which, ab long, is made ſo by the 
IT Grad mag: Polio; lift” 
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Enraeb Ay oh ak of 1 ea 3 5 per 
formed by the contraction or dilatation of the glottis. For, 
while we ſpeak with underſtanding, our voice is continually vary. 
ing, not only its emphaſis, but alſo its tene, from acute to grave, 
and from grave to acute. This. is Accent. Inaccurate obſervers 
are not ſenſible of it in themſelves, but think they ſpeak without 
any. tone; though at the ſame time they allow, that people who 
come from a diſtance have a tone in their ſpeech, that is perceptible 
enough, and not very agreeable... And the. ſtranger WO: of 
their accent in the ſame terms, and with equal juſtice... 
Thus I have heard a man of Edinburgh ſay, We have no tone 5 
our voice in, ſpeaking is uniform, and not more grave, or more 
acute at one time, than at another; but go to Glaſgow, and there 
n boar ee, or . Aberdeen, and van will eps 8 tane 
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as Abe unt bt though of a Anett keine; Nen, u Lon. 

doner, a man of wit and genius, affir med in my hearing, that the 
Engliſh ſpoken in the metropolis was for this particular reaſon the 
moſt elegant, becauſe there, in polite company, the Tpeech was 
unaccented, whereas, in every other part of the Britiſh empire, 

people (poke with à tone. And a clergyman of Virginia aſſured 
me very ſeriouſly, that the Engliſſi of that province was the deft 
in the world; and aſſigned the ſame: reaſon in favour of the Vir. 
ginian pronunciation. But every word theſe gentlemen ſpoke was 
to my ear a convincing proof, that they were miſtaken. It is true, 
the North - American Engliſh accent is not ſo animated, as that of 
Middleſex, and the adjoining counties; but it is very perceptible 
notwithſtanding. In fact, there is no ſuch thing in language as 
monotony, or a continuation of the ſame note in ſpeech, without 
ever riſing above, or falling below it. Some children are taught 
to read in this manner; but their pronunciation i inſipid and 
ridiculous. And though a man, who has a muſical ear, and the 
command of his voice, might no doubt utter many words -without 
any variation of accent, yet, if he were to o ſpeak fo 1 in ebmpary. he 
would be ſuppoſed to have loſt his wits. . 

But, if every body ſpeak with a tone, 1. it ay be ſald, hab 
not every body perceive his own, as well as his neiglibout's ? E 
may de anſwered, that ſome, nay that many, perſons do perceive 
5 own accent; and that they, who do not, become inſenſible 

of it by habit. We ſometimes meet with thoſe who have acquired 
a cuſtom of ſpeaking very loud, or very low, and yet are not ſen- 
ſible, that they ſpeak lower or louder than other people. Nay pro- 
fane ſwearers have been heard to affirm with an oath, that they 
| were not ſwearing. Our native accent, eſpecially if we have never 
deen from home, being continually in our ear, it is no wönder 
that we ſhoud not diſcern its peculiarities.” But let a man, who 
1 8 „„ „ 
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has bern borm aud bred in Aberdeen kve two or Em years i 
Edinburg» or London; and he ſhalf become both inſenſible to the 
 tons.of-the- place of his reſidence, and all ſenfible” of the actent 
that adheres to the dralect of his native town. In England, in 
lreland, im the fouth and in the north of Scotland, the people 
ſpeak dialects of one and the fame language: and yet it is not 
difficult to know, by the tone of his voice in fpeaking, even before 
we hear” him. fo plainly as to diſtingatfh the words, whether the 
ſpeaker be of England or of Ireland, a native of Lothian, or of 
Kincardineſhire, of Aberdeen, or of Inverneſs. And if even the 
provincial dialects of the ſame tongue are diſtinguiſhable by their 
accents, we may with reaſon conclude, that the languages of diffe- 
rent nations will be more remarkably diſtin iner ak tho Super 
which in fact is found to be the caſe. 

Of all the nations upon earth, the tone Ae eres to have 
Wi the moſt attentive to language: Their on they ſtudied, 
both in cke compoſition, and in the pronunciation, with extra! 
ordinary care. Fhe tones of it could not eſcape the notice of that 
ſagacious people. In order to make theſe of eaſier acquiſition to 
ſtrangers, they did what no other nation ever thought of doing, 
they uſed in writing certain characters, ſtill retained in their books, 
and called the Greek accents, of which the meaning was, to regu- 
late the tone of the voice in ſpeech. We know they were invented 
for this purpoſe; though we cannot now make any uſe of them in 
our pronunciation of the Greek tongue. | 

It bas been ſaid, that the ſyllable marked with the- acute 
accent. was pronounced four or five notes higher than the non- 
accented ſyllables ; that the grave accent ſignified a fall of the 
voice through the ſame interval nearly; and that the circumflex 
denoted a riſe followed by a fall, which, as it took up double the 


ons &, a ſimple fall or riſe, made the Hllable ſo accented neceſſarily 
- Jon g. 
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Inverneſs-ſhire, and the weſtern parts of Moray, the accents become e 
and reſemble the tones and aſpiratipns of the ErſſſGPPme. 
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1 f But I am not i Siebel, ith this account, for the paſſage 
quoted, by a learned author, from Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in 


proof of it, is very obſcure. At any rate, theſe marks could have 


regulated the fyllabick accents. only: . whereas,. with us, accent is 
more diſtinguiſhable | in the cadence of words and phraſes *, than 
in ſyllables. Be this, however, as it will (for I affirm nothing 
poſitively in a matter ſo. little known) it is evident, that the Latin 


5 word accentus (from ad and cantut), and the, correſpondent term 


in Greek + procddia, (from pros and dus) mult, in their primitive 


7 ſignification, have had a. reference to fong, or muſical. tone, and 
not (as ſome have thought) to thoſe energies of the human Wer. 


which are here expreſſed, by the word Emphaſis. POTENT HTO 
But let it be obſerved, that though in ſpeech the voice is con- 

tinually varying its tone, and ; is ſometimes more acute, and at other 

times more grave, it does not, in modern languages at leaſt, aſcend 


or deſcend, by thoſe muſical intervals which are called notes, but 


riſes and falls by degrees of variation incomparably more minute, 
and which, our muſical language has no terms nor ſymbols to 


eln Sheridan; 3 in thoſe elegant Lodhires which 1 brand him deliver at Edinburgh 
about twenty years ago, diſtinguiſhed (if I rightiy remember] the Engliſh interroga- 
tory accent from the Iriſh and the Scotch, in this manner. His example was: How 
have you been this great while? in pronouncing which, he obſerved, that,towards 
the end of the ſentence an Engliſhman lets his voice fall, an Triſhman kaltes his, and 
a Scotchman makes his voice firſt, fall and then riſe. / The remark is well founded; 


but it is difficult to expreſs in unexceptionable terms a matter of ſo great nicety. I 
ſhall only add, that what is here faid of the Scotch accent, ,though i it. may hold true 


of the more ſoutherly provinces, is by no means applicable to the dialects that prevail 


in Aberdeenſhire, and other parts of the norti: where the voice of the common 
people, in concluding a clauſe or ſentence, riſes into a very ſhrill and ſharp: tone with- 


_ out any previous fall. You bark in your ſpeech,” {a * 2 2 of, ae one, 


of Aberdeen: © And you growl and grumble in yours,” replies the Aberdonian, In 


\ 
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expreſs. A muſician, ſounding the ſtring of a violin by drawing his 
bow acroſs}; and at the ſame time making his finger ie up and 
don the ſtrimg without ting it, would produce a fort of ſound 
ſomewhat fimilar, in its mode of riſing and falling. to thoſe varieties 
of accent "which take place in language. An attempt has lately 
been made by Mr. Steele, to expreſs certain accents of the Engliſli 
tongue by a new- invented ſort of written characters. The work, I 
hear, is very ingenious ; but, e as I have not ſen it I can fay nothing 
more about it. 
From! what has been faid, we may V lh. that, as every nation 
and province has a particular accent, and as no man can ſpeak 
intelligibly without one, we ought not to take offence at the tones 
of a ſtranger, nor give him any ground to ſuſpect, that we are 
diſpleaſed with, or even ſenſible of them, Howeyer diſagreeable 
his accent may be to ys, ours, it is likely, is equally ſo to him. 
The common rule of equity, therefore, will recommend mutual 
forbearance in chis matter. To ſpeak with the Engliſh, or with 
the Scotch, accent, is no more praiſeworthy, or blameable, than to 
be born in England, or Scotland: a circumRance, which, though 
the ringleaders of ſedition, or narrow-minded bigots, may applaud 
of cenſure, no perſon of: ſenſe, eee (bay m per 8 
* as imputabie to any man. , 
re, then, all provineial ved aner end By no means. 
4 ä as well as of ſpelling, ſyntax, and idiom, . there is a 
ſtandard in every polite nation. And, in all theſe particulars, the 
example of approved authorz, and the practice of thoſe, who, by 
their rank, eduratian, and way. of life, have had the beſt oppor- 
tunities tb -know-mien and manners, and domeſtick and foreign 
literature, ought undoubtedly 49 give the law. Now it is in the 
metropolis of a kingdom, and in the moſt famous Chyols « of learn- 
ing, where the greateſt Oe may be expobted of perſons adorned 
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with all uſeful and elegant accompliſhments. The language, there. 
fore, of the moſt learned and polite perſons in London, and the 
neighbouring Univerſities' of Oxford and Cambridge, ought to be 
accounted the ſtandard of the: Engliſh tongue, eſpecially in accent 
and pronunciation: ſyntax, ſpelling, and idiom, having been af 
certained by the e of 9 e _ the" conſent of 
former %. ROTO 16 103 bannen erde 
And there are two tains 4 this primes; -One is, — we 
naturally approve as elegant what is cuſtomary among our ſupe- 
riours. And another, and a better, reaſon is, becauſe the moſt 
enlightened minds muſt be ſuppoſed to be the beſt judges of pro- 
priety in ſpeech, as een as in dee p ge _ tows not 
"affeCt the conſcience. 9 v Jen | 
The ſtandard of ſpeech being n afcbriained; provincial dalect 
are to be conſidered: as more or leſs. elegant, according as they more 
or leſs reſemble it. And it has been the wiſh of. many, that the 
_ fame modes of language ſhould prevail through the whole empire. 
But this, however deſirable, is perhaps impoſſible. At leaſt there 
never yet was any inſtance of it in an extenſive country. The 
Greeks themſelves, with alt their philological accuracy, had different 
dialects: the apoſtle Peter, when at Jeruſalem, was known by 
his ſpeech to be a man of Galilee: — Livy has been accuſed of pro- 
vincial idioms, though his native city Padua was but two hundred 
miles from Rome: im the ſouthern part of this iſland there have 
long been two diſtinct languages, the Engliſh and Welch; and two 
others in the north, the Scoteh and Erſe; whieh are different from 
theſe, as well as from one another: the dialects of Lancaſhire 
and Yorkſhire are: -hardly underſtood in Londen :— even in Kent, 
and in Berkſhire, we hear words and Wünde, IT are not known 


in Middleſex: TONE the e of the learned e and Pa- 
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riſian differs not a little, both in idiom, and in accent, from that 
of his unlettered fellow - citizens. N 
As Emphaſis gives energy to pronunciation, io ions it 
graceful ; and is no doubt of further benefit, in diſtinguiſhing from 
one another the ſeveral tribes of mankind. For in many caſes, 
it might. be inconvenient to miſtake a ſtranger for a fellow-ſubject ; 
or not to have the means of proving a man's identity, or his birth- 
place, from the tone of his language. By their handwriting, and 
features,” individuals may be diſtinguiſhed ; and the national ar- 
rangements of mankind, by their words and accent. And of all 
the peculiarities of a a foreign tongue, accent. is, the moſt. difficult 
for a grown perſon to acquire. No Frenchman, who has not 
paſſed his infancy or childhood in England, will ever ſpeak Engliſh. 
with the true accent. Scotch men have lived forty. years in Lon- 
don without entirely loſing their native tone. And it may be 
doubted, whether it is poſſible far, one, who has lived, the firſt 
5 twenty years of his life in North Britain, ever to acquire all the 
niceties of Engliſh | pronunciation. — " The ſame, thing may be re- | 
marked oh; other languages, and the natives of other countries. 
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E Teath' to 19255 N our ren WE Gate "WY and 

our powers of imftation moſt ative; "that 1 is, when we are 
infants. Vet rt rn the „ 18 n eaſy acquiſition, but" the effect 
of daily exerei nolecle Coltifiict for ſeveral years from morning g to. night. 
Were we never to attempt ſpeech, till we are grown hg there 1 is 
reaſon to think that wie ſhould find it exceedingly diff att . if not 
impracticable. This appears, not only from what 1 18 NN of 
mute Savages found in deſarts, who, though fagacious enough and: 
of no great age, could never be taught to peak diſtinctly; one of 
whom, anſwering. this deſcription, was alive, and in England, a 
few years ago, and perhaps is alive ſtill: but alſo from a fact more 
obſervable, namely, that in every language there are certain accents 
and articulate ſounds, which they only can pronounce with eaſe, 
who have learned to do ſo when very young, Nay every. province 


almoſt has ſome peculiarities of pronunciation, which the peo- 
ple of the neighbouring provinces find. it very difficult to: imitate, 


when grown up, but which, when they were children, they. could: 
have learned moſt perfectly in a few months. Infants, Who have 
been taught to ſpeak one language, acquire. others with amazing 
facility. I knew an inſtance of a French child of ſix years old, who, 
on coming to Britain, forgot his mother tongue, and learned al 

| 1 1. 
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the Engliſh he kad occaſion for; in little more than fix weeks. A. 
grown man, on the contrary; with all the helps of grammars, diftion- 
aries, authors, maſters, and converſation, ſeldom ne a r 
tongue ſo as to ſpeak it hike a native. | 

If, then, there ever was a time, when all main} were, as the 
Epicureans ſuppoſed; mutum et turpe pecus, a dumb and brutal race 
of animals, all mankind muſt, in the ordinary courſe of things; 
have continued dumb to this day. For, firſt; to ſuch: animals 
ſpeech could not be neceſſary; as they are ſuppoſed to have exiſted f 
for ages without it: and it is not to be ĩimagined, that dumb and 
beaſtly ſavages would ever think of contriving: unneceſſary arts, 
whereof they had no. example in the world around them. 

Lueretius tells us, that, at ſome early period, nobody knows: | 
when, the woods being ſet on fire, either by lightning, or by trees 
grated againſt each other in the agitation of a ſtorm, human crea- 
tures, who, like the world and all things in it, had been formed of 
atoms falling together without order, direction, or cauſe, and who 
had hitherto lived diſperſed; and naked, as well as dumb, were ſo 
enervateil hy the heat of the. conflagration, that they could never 
after hold out againft the injuries of the. weather that, con- 
ſtrained to take ſhelter 1 in holes and caverns, males. and females, 
: jumbled together by accident, became known to each other, and in 
time reſolved themſelves into ſmall. aſſociations or families: — that 
from heneeforth men knew their own offspring; which formerly they 
did not; the intercourſe of the ſexes being then fortuitous and 
temporary, and without friendſhip on either ſide :—that the. minds: 
of thoſe rugged ſavages, ſoftened: by the blandiſhments of domeſtick 
life, became in time- ſomewhat more rational; and, after a little 
communication with the neig 47 


gut ing families, found i It neceſſary, 


for the general ſafety, to inſtitute certain. artificial diſtinctions of ; 
right and wrong, whereof, Jan this period, they! kad never been: 
| 4+ | conſcious.. | 
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conſcious. Theſe new notions, however, could not be enforced, 
nor obtain authority, without promiſes and compact; for the 
making of which, it was further requiſite to invent certain ſigns 
of thought, that ſhould have a more definite meaning, than the 
yells and geſtures that had hitherto given expreſſion to their feelings. 
And thus, both ſpeech and moral ſentiments were invented; which, 
according to this account, were as really the work of human art, 
as houſes, waggons, ſhips, or any other piece of mechaniſm 
The beauty of Lucretius's poetry made this ſyſtem faſhionable at 
Rome. Horace adopted it, and has in a few. well-known lines * 
given a ſummary of it; and Virgil, in his youth, (for he afterwards 
became a Platoniſt) is ſyppoſed to re en 8 with it. 


* —— prorepſerunt orimis 1 als. 
Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, quæ paſt fabricaverat uſus; 
Donec verba, quibus yoces ſenſuſque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere; dehinc abſiſtere bello, &c. 
g Lib. i. Sat. 3. v. 97. e 


The following paraphraſe has nothing of the elegance of Horace or Lucius, ; but 
ſeems to have all the elegance that ſo ridiculous a doctrine deſerves ; ,., '. : 


When men out of the earth of old 

A dumb and beaſtly vermin crawl'd ; 

For acorns, firſt, and holes of ſhelter, 

They, tooth and nail, and helter ſkelter, 

Fought fiſt to fiſt; then with a club 

Each learn'd his brother brute to drub 13 

Till, more experienced grown, theſe cattle 
Forged fit accoutrements for battle. 

At laſt (Lucretius ſays, and Creech} 

They ſet their wits to work on pech: 5 
And, that their thoughts might all have marks we : 

To make them known, theſe learned es e TG y: 


* 7 * » 


Left off the trade of cracking crowns, E Form 
And manulattured yethe and; nouns. © . . 
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Nay Tally" Himſelf #31 ; though no- admirer of Epicurean tenets; ap- 
pears rather partial to this account of the origin of ſpeech, laws, 


and poliey; which, though repugnant to hiſtory, and fraught 
JO n _— och authors ch latter times _ endeavoured to 


One bund n what as men ee find i in a 8 90 
degrading to our nature; or what evidence in that which has no 
other foundation, than poetical fancy and wild hypotheſis. The 
Pagans, indeed, who knew little of the origin of mankind, might 
be excuſed for favouring an opinion, which, as it appears in Lucre- 
tius, has at eaſt 'barmonious/ numbers, and elegant deſcription to | 
recommend it. And yet, unſeduced by poetical allurement, Quin- 
tilian declares, in the language of true philoſophy, that moral ſen- 
timents are natural to us, and that men had ſpeech from the begin- 
ning, and received that choice gift from their Creator. And Ovid's 
beautiful account of the firſt men ſeems to have been compoſed, 
partly from Heſiod's golden age; and partly from traditions founded 
upon the Mofaick hiſtory of the creation. That we were at firſt good 
and happy. and loſt our felicity when we loſt our innocence, —is it 
not an idea more honourable to our nature, more friendly to virtue, 
and more conſonant to the general notions of mankind, . than that 
we were in the beginning a ſpecies of wild beaſt, and afterwards by 
improvement degenerated into wicked and wretched men. If there 
be, in the conſciouſneſs of. honourable deſcent, any thing that ele- 
vates the ſoul, ſurely thoſe writings cannot be on the ſide of virtue 
which repreſent our nature, and our origin, as ſuch as we: ſhould 
have reaſon to be aſhamed of. But he, who tells me, upon the 
authority of Scripture, and agreeably to the dictates of right reaſon, 

HER we are all deſcended n beings, who were created i in the | 


* De Tamentone, id. * ren. que, lib. 5. . 58 . | 
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image of God, wiſe, innocent, and happy that, by their and our 
unworthy: conduct, human nature is: miſcrably degr aded; hut that, 
on the performance of certain moſt reaſonable conditions, i we may 
rettieve our primitive dignity; and riſe even to higher happineſs, 
than that of our firſt parents; — the man, I ſays; who teaches this 
doctrine, ſets before me the moſt: animating, motives to virtue, 
humility, an Mar and dee pep ue einde and 
addration. ite n e enn 
"denn eben abe ene of 5 bn er 
poffibiy touch upon hereafter. At preſent I would only obſerve, 
that ſpeech could not have been invented in the way here deſeribed. 
For to animals in this ſtate of brutality, I already remarked, that 
language could not be needful: and it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, 
that dumb and beaſtly creatures would apply themſelves to the 
cultivation of unneceſſaty arts, which they had never felt any 
| inconvenience. from the want of, and; which had never been at- 
| tempted by other animals. To which I may add, what is clear 
from ſome of the preceding obſervations, that Speech, if invented 
at all, muſt have been invented, either by children, ho were 
incapable of i invention, or by men, who were incapable. of ſpeech. 
And therefore reaſon, as well as hiſtory, intimates, that mankind 
in all ages muſt have been ſpeaking animals; the young having 
conſtantiy acquired this art by imitating thoſe who were elder. And 
we may warrantably ſuppoſe, | that our Role Parents ant. have 
received it by immediate inſpiration. 15 8 
As the firſt language, whatever it was; m 1 * "4.2 | 
perfect; and liable to no depravation from a mixture of foreign 
adioms ; and held in reverence by thoſe who: ſpoke it, that is, by 
all mankind, on account of its divine original; we may believe, 


that it would continue unaltered for many, ages. _ Accordingly 
erer informs us, that when the building of Babel was begun, 
about 


15 


rr. in every 
1 ane in ſo long a time, many 
gotten; in eee cums, heb nen, being all of he famae. Family, . 
and A -l primitive les, TRE fs 
it may be preſumed, that ſome of the original words would ſtill 
have been in uſe throughout the whole earth: even as in all the 
modern lamguages of Europe ſome Greek, and fome Hebrew, and 
a great den of Latin, is fill diſcernible. But Providence thought 
fie to prevent this; and, by confuunding che language of the 
builders of Babel, to eſtabliſh in the ee eee 1” 0 yep 
tongue. enen eee en 
This miracle ain tie Hales be attended wit cite important cn. 
underſtood oe another: and ſo the Rane res Woh be Broken | 
into a number of {mall tribes or nations; eac —— 8 = 
keep” together, aud cotiſequently at Tome diſtance from the reſt. 2 
general diſperſion would follow : and in this way it is en 


. 


that the whole world would be ſooner inflabited;” than if all the 


ſpecles back remmafech ü ted im Otte great HHH? And che diftinc- | 
tions.of friend and ſtranger,” of citizen ahd foreigner, would nom, | | 
take place? whence” rivatihip 'would"atife; than which" nothing | 
more 'effe&tually promotes in indaſtty,” ad rhe Various arts of fe“ 
"If it were not for What "is me e Babel, the" very great 
diveifitics of human ſperch would be 7 marvettoits' phenomenon. 
Languages are eithel Prirnitive, or Dita. That Tok which are 
formed out of che fatie parent tongue thould all reſemble it and 
one anbthes, and Jet thould All be Ufferent, is not more wonder- 

ful, than chat eln ldren aft eats 6126 nüked wih 


for, without — fom 
the confuſion at Babel, had ſome time or uche taken placa But 
ue all difficulties, * nd we have no more reaſon to 


2 


1 OO e ee 
; have felt the me wants, bound comfort in the ſame 


and acted from the Runes the ſame motives. it is Ti 


= . to o infer, that the men muſt in all ages ave been nearly 
1 hiſtories we figd, that the modes of 
=” g and aging, of, eee 7 
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4 undes demie 10 beqpaakeeredbdid Meas 
_ Conſidered as reſulting from; and as founded in, the faculties and 
circumſtances of human-heings, the principles of grammar: form an 
important, and very curious, part of Ne eee e — 
mind. 4 EO Wee 2 Eik. n A 3 * 

diſeovety d not to be looked for; in an i jon 
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Much n. 
that has been. ſeveral times attempted already with good __ 
at leaſt as I am uc with them). have doch profited by'the 
labours of their predeceſſors;- and alſo made conſiderable: improve- | 
ments of their π n. Whether I'fhall be thought e have done 
| ſo in any degree, I know not. This, however; let me be permitted 
to ſay, chat for many of the following; as well as of the preced- 
ing, remarks, IT am not indebted to former authors; that in ſome 
| . particulars I have ventured to diſſer, and I hope not without reaſon, 
| ae ate. ee g by- whoſe” writings: 1 hade been 
Dy obierith;” ths me ede ie Kerl ink" ple, eb, vy repeated 


f cexperzence, 1 ñnow to de inteffigfble, 'ahdHidt unirterefting, even 
A | to very young perſons, Spetula Bons of thi nuture are not fo foon 


as ſofne pepe may imagine, Poery writer and teacher, 
who has taketr Paftis to form i Nye and be underftanic his fibject, 
vj be found to huve a manner of his on: and as long as readers 
= ndnd heaters differ in their taſtes and powers ef conpretienfion, ſo 
long it muy be uſefult zm explaining the [bietices,”t6/vary" the modes 
> maſtratien and argumenen ol eke ee ee eee e 
Bat before 1 proved to Unt vermin; fr ul he proper 10 
make fore reimarks en language rendered viſidle'dy writing." | 
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of the Art of 17 riting ; ; ts importance, ant e Die ke ir 
8 if prot e by d; ferent. nations. —4 m_ Hiftery of PHT: 
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WORD is an audible and Aer e of thought: A better 
A ia viſible ſign of an articulate found; The uſe of letters is 
a wonderful invention but by no means univerſal. Every man 
can ſpeale who is not deaf ; and mem have ſpoken Wr or, . | 
in many nations the art of w writing is fill unknown. Nc. 
Words ſpolen make an immediate impreffion, but iid for 
their permanence, upon the memory of the ſpeaker and hearer; and 
2 loſes more than it retains: but words written may 
be. preſerved from age to age, and made as durable as any thing 
human can be. When we ſpeak, we are underſtood no further 
than we are heard: but what is written may be ſent round the 
world, and circulated in all nations. We can ſpeak no longer 
than we live : but the thoughts of men, who died three thouſand 
years ago, are fill extant in writing; and, by means of this divine 
art will continue to entertain and inſtruct mankind to the end of 
the world. Moreover, while we only meditate, our memory is 
not always fo faithful as to enable us to reviſe our thoughts, com- 
pare them together, and render them conſiftent : but by writing 
we make them paſs and repaſs in review: before us, till we have 
made them ſuch as we wiſh them to be.— God has been pleaſed 
to reveal his will to us in writing; and, without this art, policy, 
which is che moſt venerable of all human inſtitutions, would be 


wa ann. r 


3 24 
The 1 wh aid, to oy virtue 2 1 . an- 


Kind, 2s well as to the aſcertainin 85 methodizing, . reſerving, 
© nding, of human, knowledge, 1 is indeed ſo great, h * one is apt 


: exte | 
to wonder, how any age or county would be ignorant of an art, 


1 


1 may be acquired with fo 5 Foro 7, and fen with 


much leafure,” But, „ though of. caly acquiſition 49. us us, its is 
1 5 a. itſelf x neither Sf nor nor obvious... .., Savages. artic ul: te ther 1 mother 


e, witbont troubling, themſclves .about. the .analy6s; of ſen- 
ces, WE) he, ſeparation, of words; of reſolving words into the 
dpi 7 ary ſounds they have no idea: ho then ſhould they 

think o of expreſſing, thoſe ſimple ſounds by viſihle and, permanent 
e ſymbols! In fact. ical. writin .ault. be. ſo gemote from 
5 | the denen of "thoſe, who. never. he: d of it, that withant divine 
aid 1t would. {ce le: em to be unſearchable and, impoſſible. No wonder 
hn, that ſome. authors ſhould have aſcribed. it to Adam, and 
1 ſuppoſed it to be. the eff ect of inſpirati ag. 
St the nature of Antediluvian, or of the fuſt, writing . 
it was ane or by hieroglyphicks, we can anly form con- 
Jjectuxes. The, wiſdom and. ſimple manners of the firſt men would 
Fr FOE AR inclige me to, think, that hey muſt have had an alphabet: for 
: | Nenn erf characters i imply, quaintneſs and witticiſm. That 
Moſes knew an alphabet, is certain; and, we may; venture (o ſay, 

he learned it in Egypt, Where he was born and educatecc. 
If this, be granted, the hierogiyphicks of Egypt and Ethiopia 
will appear of later date than, alphabetical. writing ;-andj to. have 
| been contrived, as many learned men have thought, hy prieſts or 
| | politicians, for expreſſing, in a way.not. intelligible co the: vulgar, 
8 the myſteries of religion and government. — A bieroglyphick, or 
x. ferred ſculpture, ny an emblematical figure, which denotes, not an 
articulate ſound, as a letter does, but an Ts ar, abing.,;/..Jt is 
FOOTAGE „ „%%% ̃ v repreſentation 
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Mt bat oe it means, hob that which) | 1 1 | | 
that 18, or 'is' ſuppoſed to be 1 "118 
4 like bature Tas, the figure of /a- lamp, among the Egyptian — | 


: but life a circle was the emblem i 


: 


P 1 


great deal of room; ak Hardi dy 1 
G ü W form 4 ſentende; 5 were made ſlowly, and ; 
ard, when tnatef were no-better than rides | 
Gaul, relates that the, 
it a· number of „„ ; 
of their education was ſometimes lengthened out to- | 
twenty Yeats. And we are told, that they accounted it unlawfül- 
to commit hose verſes to Writing; notwithſtanding that they | 'Y 
60&'the Greek alphabet, and made uſe of it in their ordinary | 


4A 
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ck and privat. Two: things,” continues he, 1 | 
application wee, n tbe 1 
When the Spaniards invaded- Mexieo 4 in the Aud n : entury, | 
the news of their landing was ſent to the emperor Motezuma, not! #2, 


Bell. Gall. td. vi. cap, 1 be 


-- 
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would be for us, if a huge unknown ſea · monſter were to he thrown 


countries, there was found a curious 
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| by-writing; or by biewgix e (for the Mexicans an 
* a rude draught or picture of the ſhips. This is no doubt 
a natural way of expreſſing things viſible: but I cnnot agree in 
apinion with thoſvauthors,'who ſuppoſe it to hate bon the moſt 

anden forts of wh; 401 it is: fo laborious, ſo liable to be miſ- 
ve of ſo few ideas, and in general ſo very incon- 


venient. The Mexican, who carried the news; was certainly able to 

give a verbal account of what had happened. If 'he'-catried: alſo 

a draught of the ſhips, it (mult have been, a8 we carry plans, with 
a view! to give a more lively iden than words could convey. 

European“ ſhipe bed never appeared in that part of the world 

before; and it hots people had any mail in drawing. e * 


_ the land. enen #27 15116 b 43079 $6d#- 6 oe 
In Peru and Chili; wherw we firſt became 1 
ſupplied the place of writing. nete e a rome 
in certain arrangements of threads, or knots; of different colours; 
= may on in a * 1 


end —Belts of wanne (as it is called) are probably contrivances 
of a like nature, made of a great number of little beads of diffe- 

rent colours artfully,” and not riegamtiy, inter woven. Theſe 
belts are uſed by the Indians of Wörth America in their treatics ; 
and are ſaid to e 1 know not how, the particulars of the | 
 tranſaftion. | 4 een "ts 10 e ae en it 
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In China, if we believe what is reported by travellers, the art 

of writing has been underſtood theſe three or four thouſand years; 
and yet they have no alphabet to this day . There is for each 
word a diſtinct character; and the number of words is ſaid to be 
fourſcore thoufand : ſo that a Chineſe Doctor grows old and dies, 

before he has learned one half. of his letters. The characters are 

of the nature of hieroglyphicks, but much curtailed or oontracted 
for the ſake of expedition; ſo that their primitive ſhape. cannot be 
gueſſed from their preſent form. They divide them into four 
claſſes: the antient, which are preſerved on account of their anti- 


quity, but never uſed;; a ſecond ſpecies appropriated to publick 
inſcriptions; a thitd, common enough in printing and even in 
writing, but too unwieldy for daily uſe; and a fourth, more 
manageable, for ordinary buſineſs. It is further ſaid of the Chineſe 
tongue, that every word in it is a monoſyllable; and that one and 
the ſame ſyllable may have ten or a dozen different meanings, 
e tone with which it is pronounced. If this be 
e, there muſt be more accent in it, chan in any other language 
— has yet been heard of; and we need not wonder, proqpoindl i | 
of ſo difficult acquiſition to ſtrangetts. 
Some of our modern philoſophers affect Wan en 
of the genius, policy, and morality of the Chineſe. The truth is, 
that Europeans know. very little of that remote people; and we are 
N do not men and for thoſe who, 


CY This ke ll Ca! and Wat ace? mine. Bot 1 have been lately 
informed, by a'Scotch gentleman, who reſided Jong at Batavia, that a Chineſe, on - 
hearing his chriſtian name and ſurname, wrete ſomething upon paper, and that another 
Chineſe, on ſeeing it, articulated the two.words diſtinctiy. This could hardly have 
been done, except by thoſe. who underſtood the art of expreſſing by written ſymbols 
the elementary ſounds of language. And yet it is poſſible, that the ſyllables which com! 
poſe the name might he Chineſe words. eee n is of ofnο, that 

a trading peopl of. China have; as 1a Foo an 
8 h like 


e# 4ST. 
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Hke:the — their eyes againſt the dight of the 
Golpelyithe French authors, now - a- days, and heir imitators, are 
apt to cheriſh an extracsdinary warmth ef brotheuly affegtion.— 
But if we conſider, that, thoughathein: empire is ſuppofd to have 
ſtood for upwards of four thouſand years, che Chineſe are Kill 
unſkilled in almoſt every branch of literature: that their moſt 
tedrnetl: men laue never thaught ĩt worth while to ãnvent or adopt 
an alphabet, though: they; muſt haue heard: that there is ſuch a thing 
inc other parts vf the workl:; that their painting though / gaudy, 
ae porſpe ive, and looks lilee a maſs of things men, trees, 
houſes, and mountains, heaped en one another's heads; that, 
when a fre broke aut at Canton whereef Commodore Anſon was 
an eye witneſs, they, did not know] how to extinguiſh it, but held 
out the images of their gods to it: if w alſo conſider their prone- 
neſs to deceit and theft; their dow eunning M their abſurd jealouſy 
and timidity, which, refuſes almoſt: all communication with the 
reſt of the world; their exceſſive admiration of their on wiſdom, 
and their contempt of other nations, although they muſt be 
fenſible, that one European ſhip of war could have nothing to fear 
from the whole force of their empire: if, I ſay, we reflect on 

c keſe things, we-ſhall be inclined to think, that they are an ignorant 
and narrow: minded people, dexttous indeed in ſome petty manu- 
factures, but incapabie of enterpriſe, and invention, and averſe to 
inquiry. The: long continuance and ſtrictneſs of their policy, 
which ſome admire as the effect of profound wiſdom, is to me a 
proof of their want of .ſpirit.;.;thoſe, nations being moſt; liberal in 
their conduct to ſtrangers, and withal moſt liable to political com- 
motion, ho are moſt e an nee and 
Uh When we think, Fully id an him eee 
hitherto mentioned are, of OT Knguage viſible and perma- 


| nent, 
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nent, we muſt be ſtruck with wonder at the uſefulneſs and perfec- | 
tion of cht alphabet. By this invention, if it may be {> called, 
althougli every found in language has a correſpondent ſymbol, yet 
the charaQtets are ſo few, and of a form ſo ſimple, that one may 
earn the uſe of them in a very ſhort time. Nay, with the help of a few 
additional fymbols, one alphabet might ferve for many lang 
The Latin, and all tlie modern tofigues derived from it, have the 
fame ſyſtem of letters: and if we were aecuſtomed to ſee Greek and 
Hebrew in the Roman character, we ſhould: read them as well in 
that as irr their own. When things are fairly reduced to · their firſt 
principles, it is pleaſing to obſerve, hom che underſtanding: is 
_ enlightened; ard he eaſy tliat becomes in practice, which before 
ſeemed impoſſible from its multiplicity.” Chineſe Doctors have no 
doubt been told, that by the European methods a perfect knowledge 
of written language might en dee Wees we bunu I ſuppoſe 
it would be no caſy matter to make them believe it. 
The alphabets of different eee eee 
ber, order, and ſhape” of the letters; and, as was before obſerved; 
it is tmn that in all the alphabets now extant there are both 
defects and redundancies But this, ttiough an inconvenience; is 
not very tue as the 23 08 e ve _ n 
from it are eaſily overcame: '' $045) 
The implements of vide a have n \dſſrent a ferent periods, 
ep ertbwen writing was performe | 
Such at its firſt appearance do nail: Aud in de deſerts 
that lie between Egypt and Pateſtine; the rocks of certain moun- 
tains are ſaid to be covered with antient characters, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been carved by the people of lſraelj while they ſojournod 
in that wilderneſs. Afterwards, letters delineated' with a ννMuqntdod 
liquid upon vegetable ſubſtances, as wood, the bark of 1 the 


Egyptian papyrus, "( whence our word aber,] were found ut more con- | 
SC 2 venient 
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8 n ordingry,.gceaſions. + The, Engliſh. term book, is ſap. 
poſed. to be derived; from a Saxon word ſignifying. a beech- tree; 
whence. it would. appear, that wooden manuſcripts were in uſe 
among our anceſtors; and every body knows, that, in Latin, the 
bark of a tree, and a book, are called by the ſame name. Animal 
ſubſtances, eſpecially. the ſkins of ſheep, goats, and calves, which 

in time came to be manufactured into parchment and;vellum; were 
better ſuited to the purpoſes of writing, on. account of their: ſmooth - 
neſs, pliableneſs, and durability : they are ſtill uſed in con- 


k n prone N aut 


bot 4 LETS 


+The Romans, while. they, were compoſing.” rote Lich be dar 
e of a bodkin or ſtylus upon tables covered with. wax, and, when 
they wanted to correct any thing, eraſed. the former impreſſion with 
the other end, , which, was flat: whence Horace adviſes the author, 
who would compaſe what ſhould be. worthy. of a ſecond reading, 
to make frequent uſe of the other end of his pen , that is; to correct 
much and carefully. When it was finiſhed to. their mind, they 
had it tranſcribed upon paper er parchment, or ſomething of the 
ſame nature, called. by Horace cbarta and membnana; which they 
rolled up, and kept in a box commonly made of cedar wood, or 
anointed with oyl of cedar, as a ſecurity: againſt worms and rotten- 
neſs. This roll of written parchment they-termed volumen; a word 
which we haye adopted; although our. ut * aur e 
is very different, and much more convenient. 

Pens, ink, and paper, according to the. preſent ule, Wes 
known in Europe about ſix hundred years ago: but ſome writers 
will not allow them to be fo antient. The learned Dr. Prideaux is 
ene e ee of linen or flax is an eaſtern 


N | 
* Spe on yertas, iterum n que Sgna leg fat Seripraras, ; Sat, i i. 10. wo. a 


invention, 


and common water. een eee 
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invention — 57 Wh teria But 17 
: odſerve;. that the cbarta mentioned by Pliny and other claſſick au- 

Mors, though, like our paper, uſed both for writing and for bind 
ing up goods in parcels *, and alſo compoſed. of vegetable ingredi-- 
ents, was however a different preparation: being made of the filmy 

fibres of the inner bark of the papyrus, laid on a table firſt parallel: ; 
and then tranſyerſe, and glued together by the muddy water of the 
Nile, or, where that was —— * 3 een of - fine _ 


Printing, as well as paper: m is "ee high antlidity in China: 

Bur the Chineſe printing is very different from ours, and much more 
erfect. They carve the characters of every page upon: wood ;. 

1 —— our engraving. The firſt European 
| printers proceeded in the ſame manner; but, as they had no inter- 
courſe with China, their art was of their. own invention. Printing 
by types, or moveable letters, is a great improvement; for, in this 
way, with: a ſmall proviſion of types, we may print many books | 
different from one another: whereas, to make a book by the former 
method, there muſt for every page be an engraved: block of. wood ;. 
and the engravings could be of no further uſe, if- the ſame - book 
were neyer reprinted. This muſt , have made our firſt efforts in 
ꝑrinting very expenſive and. ſlow ;. but; ſlow, and expenſive as they. 
were, the diſcovery. was important, and made books incomparably 
more. numerous, and conſequently: cheaper, than ever they eould 
have. been while manuſcripts: only were in uſe. For though the 
carving of the wooden plates: would take up more. time than the 
tranſeribing of ſeveral copies, yet when the plates were rape = 
thouſands: of: copies might be printed off in a feu days. 
Little is. known of the firſt printers: nor has either 3 or. 
the birth-plage of this wonderful invention been ex actly aſcertained. 


25 «of 8% Horace, Lib. i. Fpiſt..i, 270, 113. Lib. i. Sat, x. . Fl oo. ; 
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The general opinion is, that printing with moveable types was firſt 
prattiſed-at Mentt about tlie year: one thouſand four hundred and 
fifty; and that an edition of the Bible of that date was the firſt 
printed book, PEO _ civitute Des. ow" NED ny re 
1 the third. Fut . ö 
One af the firſt Pines a wh nne bronx who is 
thought by ſome to have been the mventor of moveable types. 
He did not chooſe to let the world into the ſecret of his art, for 
fear of leſſening the price of his books. And therefore, when he 
expoled a parcel of them to fale at Paris; he gave out that they were 
manuſtripts; which he might the more eaſily do becauſe no body 
could-ſappoſe they were any tling elſe. And; that they might paſs 
for ſuch; without ſuſpicion, he hud in printing left blank ſpaces for 
certain capital letters, which he afterwards'inſerted with the pen, 
flouriſhed and illuminated, according to thei faſhion''6f the times. 
But, when it was obſerved; how exactly” one copy correfporided 
with another, and that there was not the ſmalleſt variation in the 
ſhape, ſize, or place, even of a ſingle letter, he was thought to 
have done hat no human power could execute, and coniſequeritly to 
have intereourſe with evil ſpirits; and found himſelf obliged, In 
order to avoid proſecution and puniſhment, to divalge the myſtery 
of printing. Hence came the vulgar tale of Doctor Fauſtus; 'who 
is ſaid in the ſtory- book to have hog A great pion and hugh have 
| ſold himſelf to the devil. eee een e 
Of the uſefulneſs of Wm the means of mut ue 
without end, of promoting the inprovement of Arm e ſeiences, 
and of diffuſing knowledge through all the claſſes of mankind, I need 
not enlarge, as the thing is too obvious to fequire Hlaſtration. 1 
Mall only mention one "particular, "which is abindantly fertleing. 
Common bibles are in khis eduntry ſold in ſheets te the retailer 
at. fourteen ſhillings A dozen, or l pence apiece ; as I was 
2 | informed 
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informed. by @ perſon ho dealt in chat artiele to 4 very great 
extent, Thus is che price of che heſt book in the world reduced ſo 
low,: that every perſon, however poor, may have one, either baughit 
ien his on money, or given him un charity. But, before the 
invention of printing, at would have been a great matter if every 
pariſh could have afforded to have a bible; as the expence of writing 
out ſo great a teu ens bare been n me had e. 
ing en ordinary esttnee church. eilt me 
To us, iwho' are equafrtted wih ach arts; it may Gem Aeg 
that the Greeks' and Romans, who excelled in the engraving of ſeals: 
and medals, ſhould: never” think of plates or types for printing. 
But arts may appear obvious after they are known, which are very 
far from the imaglhArion of thoſe who never heard of them. The 
affair rs of this world are Srdere by Providence; who: makes human 
wiſdom ſubſerviene to its own good purpoſes. That the magnet at- 
tracts iron, Was! known to the aptiepits; 1 but its Power e of . a 
| polary ditection to chat eat, Was not bac out till the e thir- 
boch century. 257 f 
Few arts have ſo on become perfect, as i of PRES | 
In the Hbrary of Mariſchal College there is a Latin tranſlation of 
Appian' $ Roman hiſtory, printed at Venice i in the year fourteen 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, that is, in the twehty-ſeventh' year of 
the art, which, 3 in "the nice cut of the letters and neatneſs of the 
preſs-Work, 18 hardly inferiour to any book of the preſent age. Its 
only fault, which it has in common with all the printed books of 
an early date, the great number of contraQtions. Theſe were 
much Ken by the firſt printers, in nition: no doubt, of the 
manuſcript- writers, to whom they were a conſiderable ſaving both. 
of time and of paper. They are now diſuſed in. moſt languages, 
except the Greek; and it is to be wiſhed perhaps, that they were 
not uſed at all. In wring for ane's own uſe one may employ 
2 4 „ ene 
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e jations, or the eyphers of ſhort hand, or any other hade 

ters that one is acquainted with ; though even this is not prudent, 
except when one is obliged to write with uncommon expedition : but 
what is to be laid before the publick, or any other ſuperiqur, ſhould 
have all poſſible clearneſs, and ought. therefore to be . ree from con- 
tractions, and the like peculiarities. | Wi. Ys 

Before the middle of the ſixteenth century; chat! is, in 10 than a 
hundred years after the invention of printing, this art was. brought 
to. its higheſt perfection, by the illuſtrious Robert and Henry Ste- 
phen; who have a claim to our admiration and gratitude, not only 
as the greateſt of printers, but alſo as the moſt careful editors, and 
moſt learned men, of modern times. The former publiſhed a 
T heſaurus, or Dictionary, of the Latin, and the latter a Theſaurus 
of the Greek tongue : works of aſtoniſhing accuracy and erudition, 
and without doubt the greateſt works of their kind in the world. 
Henry's Greek poets, in folio, is to this day ſtudied, and imitated, 
as a model of typographical excellence. And that edition by 
Robert, of the Greek Newteſtament, of which a copy is Juſt now 
before me, printed in the year one thouſand five hundred and forty 
Fix, and which is commonly called O mirificam, (poſſibly from the 
ſuperlative elegance of the printing, but probably from the two firſt 
words of the Preface) is not yet ſurpaſſed 1 in reſpect of beauty, nor 
perhaps equalled. Their ſtyle of printing has been ſucceſsfully 
imitated by my lamented friends Robert and Andrew F oulis of 
| Glaſgow, who did-much for the improvement of their country, and 
eſtabliſhed a taſte for elegant printing in Scotland ; and whoſe folio 
; Homer is one of the fineſt and moſt correct hooks that ever came 
From the . 
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T* E 1 of different languages differ greatly 3 in ſound. 
Nay, -in this respect, two Janguages may be ſo unlike, that 
the moſt perfect know lege of the one would not enable us to under- 
ſtand a ſingle word of the other. If, therefore, all Ianguages have 
ſome things in common, thoſt Things muſt be Gught for, not in 
the /ound of the words, but in their gniſication and wſe. 

Now words are of various characters in regard to ſignification: 
and if a perſon; ignorant of grammar, were to look into the voca- 
bulary of any language, he would be ſo confounded with their 
multitude, as to think it impoſſible to reduce them into claſſes. 
And yet the ſpecies {or ſorts) of words in the moſt comprehenſive 
tongue are not many: in our own, which is ſufficiently copious, - 
they amount to no more than TEN: and, in the following ſhort 
ſentence, every one of the ten may be found once, and ſome of 
them twice. I now ſee the good man coming, but alas! he walks 
« with difficulty.” — 7 and he are pronouns, now is an adverb, ſee 
and walks are verbs, the is an article, good is an adjective, mar 


and 4, Meulh are nouns, coming is a participle, but a conjunction, 
3 | | with 
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with a Ptepofttzon, and alas an interjection. One woukl think 
a language muſt be very imperfe&, that has not a nn to anſwer 
each of thoſe contained in this ſentence. —_ 

May we not then infer; that in every ui hard ve nine 
or ten ſpecies of words; or, to expreſs it otherwiſe, that Articles, 
Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Participles, Adverbs, Pre- 
poſitions, Interjections, and Conjunctions, muſt be in all lan- 
guages ?—This, however, will not appear with full evidence, till 
we have taken a more particular view of theſe ſeveral ſorts of words; 
and ſhown each of them to be neceſſary, or how far each of them 
may be neceſſary, for ex preſſin g certain modes of human thought, 
to which, from the circumſtances of mankind i in every age and 
nation, we have reaſon to think that all men would find it 
expedient to give utterance. Thus ſhall, we. unfold the principles 
of Univerſal Grammar, by tracing out thoſe powers, forms, or 
contrivances, which, being eſſential to language, muſt * found 
in every e eee 
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language, will not be diſputed. Men could not ſpeak of 
one nniothal; or of any thing elfe, without Subſtantives. Man, 
houſe, ſtone, mountain, earth, water, W drink, Cee. muſt 
furely be ſpoken of in every nation. 

A Subſtantive, or Noun, is a word in a ſubltance; 3 or, 
more properly, is © a word denoting the thing ſpoken of.“ Now 
the things we ſpeak of either have a real exiſtence, as man, tree, 
houſe, hatchet; or have had a real exiſtence, as Babylon, Eden, 
Ceſar; or are ſpoken of as if they had exiſted, or did exiſt, as 

Jupiter, Fairy, Lilliput; or are conceived by the mind as having 
at leaſt the capacity of being characteriſed by qualities, as virtue, 
beauty, motion, ſwiftneſs . Theſe laſt are called Abſtract Nouns ; 
and the underſtanding forms them, by abſtracting, or ſeparating, 
from any natural or artificial ſubſtance, either real, or imaginary, - 
certain qualities, and making thoſe qualities the ſubject of medita- 
tion or diſcourſe: as the eagle fies its fight is ſwift : — the 
= Shakes ; its ſhaking is terrible: = Voltaire was witty ; his wit 
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vas indecent: Minerva: and Venus were Saur; but the 
— — cr 4,07" penn N ch e pond 
alluring. * - 11 

That the formation of abe ab 1 is wal to NAVY in 
every condition wherein he can be placed, will appear, if we con- 
ſider, that it is for their” qualities that things. are valued and at- 
_ tended to; and that, therefore, we muſt often compare qualities 
with one another, and corifequently” ſpeak of them as being de- 
ſtrable, valuable, pleafant, great, ſmall, good, evil, indifferent, &. 
In this manner a quality is ſpoken of as ſome rbing,: that is itſelf 
characteriſed by qualities; which comes. o near the deſcription of 
a ſubſtance, that language gives it a.name of the ſubſtantive form.— 
Perhaps, however, 1t might be doubted, whether abſtract ſubſtan- 
tives be eſſential to language. Thouſands of them intleed there 
are in all the tongues we are ncquainted witch: but in many cafes 

their place might be fapplied by other words }-xhoughs I confeb, 
that this would'often give riſe to-awikward circomtocutions. 

The qualities, aſcribed to abſtra nouns or idem, may them- 
ſelves. be abſtraRted, ant became the things ſpoken of, nut ſo be 
characteriſed by other qqunlities. Thum from Wan unnd, 
moving #iimal, ru unimul, let the qualities be feparated,” aud af- 
fame the fabRantive fotm, and they become#bauwy, notlan, cromtry; 
which, as if they were real things, may be charatteriſed by quali- 
tits, greut betiaty;' ferſt motlon,  Brbarad eniblity.” Theſe un- 

Hries alſo may be abſtvatel, and transformed irive n, ft 
ih barbarity; which ay have new qualities uſfgned them cqwaily 
ſuſceptible of abſtraRtion, Wt crea e e e 
brutal barbarit. i; 

In ſpearking'of e Abe ban Adel, ma- 
ginary, or abſtract, all men will have-occafion to mention,” ſomo- 
times one of a kind, and mee more than one: 4 mu is 

coming, 


Fe 
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oommngi or ne ute coming: I bee a flip, or I ſee i he thought 
he ſat a gονν, or he eamed he was ſurrounded with gige Au- 
guſttis had tmany. vines, Nero had not one virtue. In every lan- 
puage, therefore, nouns -muſt admit of ſome variety in their form, 
to denote n and Parabiry.. If che word mam, for example, had 
n plural, it could not de known, when one ſaid, I ſee the man 
coming. whether one or more than dne was meant. The ineon 
venience arifing from this ambiguity would ſoon ſhiow the neceſſity 
of removing it, either by altering the. termination, or the. middle 


5 enn ee, or by ſome other contrivance. 


But this: is not e ually. neceſſary in all caſes. The werd which 
| Gerte miduat fubſtance and no other, and which. .Gram< 
marians call a pruper name, can never denote more than that one, 
and therefore cannot have Plurality. Epaminondas, can never be 
plural, fo long as we know. of no more than one of that name. 
In Ike manner, Weſtminſter abbey denotes one Particular building, 
Rome one particular city, Etna one 1e mountain, FRE 
Thames one particular river. 

When ' theſe, and the like words, aſſume a dane he then 
ca to ba proper names, and ſignify a claſs on fpecies of things, or 
perhaps fopply the place of general :appellatives. . When I fay, the. 
twelve Ceſart, Tuſt the noun, not as the proper name of an indi- 
vidual, but as a common appellative belonging to twelve perſons, 
to each of hom it is equaly applicable. When 1 ſay, that twenty. 
Thamefes united would not form a river ſo large as the Ganges, 
I uſe the word T hames to denote in general a river, or a quantity- 
of running water, as large as the Thames. We ſpeak of the Gor- 
dons; the Macdonalds, the Howards, &c, ; in all which caſes, it is 
plain, that the noun, Which bears the plural termination, is not. 
the diſtinguiſhing name of one man, 5 ne. ame ae 
. individual of a tribe or family. YA ee e 
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er: When any; v chanel pad has rendered 1 * 
mous in a particular way, his name is ſometimes given to ſuch 


as are famous in the ſame; way; and then, it becomes, in like 


manner, a common appellative, and admits of plurality. Mece- 
nas was a great patron of learning, and Virgil an excellent poet 
whom he patroniſed: and Martial has ſaid, that Virgils will not 
< be. wanting where there are Mecenaſes. Who does not ſee, 
that the meaning is, en ne will not be e, where 
there are great patrons. .-- -., TR 

We are told, eue that p proper names . 
part want the plural. But the truth is, that proper names a/waj; 
want it: for when a name, that is co y applied to one indi- 


vidual, aſſumes a plural form, it ceaſes to be a proper name. And 
as every ſuch name may aſſume ſuch. a form, the Latin Gramma- 


rians, as well as the Greek, might haue given examples of proper 
names with plural terminations. For Ceſares, Ceſarum, Caſari- 
bus, are as agreeable to Latin analogy, as * Aineiai, Aitneion, Ai- 
neiait are to Greek. — It will occur to you perhaps, that ſome pro- 
per names are always plural, and have no ſingular, as Atheng, 


Mycene, Thebe, the Deviſes, &c. But this is merely accidental; 
and reſults not from the nature of the thing, but from the cuſtom 


of a particular language ; and is therefore a conſideration that be- 


longs not to Univerſal Grammar. 


Every name in language, that denotes a genus or a ſpecies, may 


be 1 either to one, or to many individuals of a kind or fort +, 
| and 


* Awna:, 4 Ae F | | "Be Of O'S: 
+ When a number of-things are und to lads 23 otheri in 1 ee par- 
3 we refer them to one claſs, ſpecies, or tribe, to which we give a name; and 
this name belongs equally to each individual comprehended in that claſs or ſpecies. 
Thus, the word man, homo, denotes à claſs of animals, and is equally applicable to 
every human being. Again, finding ſeveral ſpecies or claſſes to reſemble each other 
3 in 
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and Mut by conſequence be capable of expreſſing Aituralivy) as well 
as unity? Home, therefore; and man, muſt admit of ſome ſuch 
variety, a8 bominer and men; becauſe the word may be uſed of one 
perſon; or of any number of perſons,” of the human ſpecies. And 
this dm e of Singular and Plural would ſeem to be eſſential 
ouns of every language: at leaſt we may venture to affirm, 
pre it could not be wanting without great inconvenience. There 
are, indeed, in many tongues, and perhaps in all, ſome nouns 
that have no plural form, and others that have no ſingular, even 
when there is nothing 1 in their ſignification to hinder it: but this, 


like the plural proper names, is accidental, and might en been 
It pre cuſtom and popular uſe had ſo determined. M M e 
In the Attick dialect, and poetical language, of the Greeks; 
there is alſo a-dual number to expreſs :wo. But this is not neceſ- 
ſary; though euern other antient tongues have it, particularly 


in certain common undes, we e them to a i claſs 1 1 1 F t to which 
we give a name, that is equally applicable to every ſpecies and ehery individual 'compre- 
hended under it. Thus all living things on earth reſemble each other ifi this reſpect, 
that they have life. We refer them, therefore, to the genus called, Animal; and this 
word belongs to every ſpecies of animals, and to each individual animal, — Moreover, 
all things, animated and inanimate, agree in this, that they are created; and in this 
view we refer them to a claſs ſtill higher, called/Creature;' a word which belongs equally 
to every genus and ſpecies of created things, and to each. individual thing that, is:cre- 
ated. == Further till, All beings whatever reſemble one another in this reſpect, that 
they are or exit; whence we refer them to a claſs ſtill higher, and indeed the higheſt 
of all, called Being. This gradation is ſeen at one- K in · the renten woeds w* 5 
Socrates, Man, Animal, Creature, Being 6 oe pertny 7 e 
That claſs is called a Species, which comprehends der it, or is ae wa come 
prehend, individuals; and that a Gnius, which comprehends a number of ſpecies. 
Antiently the Engliſh noun Kind was the ſame with:Genzs, and Sort with Species 
but ind and /ort have long been confounded by our beſt writers; and we are obliged to- 
borrow the words genus and /pecies from the Latin: — though, indeed, in good Latin. 
authors, Species never has that meaning which we here give it; and which in the lan- 


guage of Cicero would de expreſſed 5 pars fue _ of pane the claſs that | is 
ſubordinate to the genus. WER 
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the Hebrew, the Gothick, and the Cel For languages being 
formed in ſome meaſure by accident, it is no wonder that there 
ſhould be redundancies in them, as well as defects. It has been 
ſaid, that am in Latin, and dor in Engliſh; are duals. But it is 
hardly worth while to introduce a new term into any grammar, 
for the ſake of one example. Beſides, there is chis difference be- 
tween the words in queſtion and Greek dual nouns, that the latter 
ute joined in ſyntax to verbs, adjectives and participles of the dual 
number; ere e, er $044 e n _ le, 
Na both takes a plural verb. 

Another thing eſſential to nouns is ates For e ould 
*. Y imperfect, if it had no expreſſion for the ſex of animals. 
Now Mi ton tvs, un W or Nei- 
ther. 215 

The en of rene eng uncommon, 1000 even 


doubtful, and language being framed to anſwer the ordinary occa- 


ſions of life, no proviſion is made, in any of the tongues we are 
acquainted: with, for expreſſing. therwiſe than by a name made 
on purpoſe, or by à periphraſis, Duplicity of ſex. The genders 


its hy 


therefore are only two, the maſculine and the feminine: For what 


we call the neuter gender implies properly a negation of ſex, or 
that the ching which is fad te be of this NOT TT a | 


nor female. 0 

In Hebrew, there is no | neuter; every; noun FRY either maſcu- 
line or feminine: and when things without ſex are expreſſed by 
Pronouns, or alluded to by . OY, are more n 
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TG Weste: b ee uſed for this thing. Lahe tag to 
as hoc) when no ſubſtantive js expreſſed, | is | feminine. "Thus, in the Septuagint, and 
in Mat. xxi. 42. Tags % tr "Eurn x1 Eg. Vavunrn : "Titerally, A Domino fall 


Ae, et eſt. miranda. —Alſo when an adjective is uſed indefinitely without a noun, the 
gender 
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A aninials.thave tex p andi therefore the names of all animals 
| But che ſex of all is not equally! obvious; nor 
equally worthy of attention In thoſe ſpecies/ that are moſt com- 
mon, or whoſe outward appearance and cireumſtances are parti- 
cularly attended to, the male is ſometimes ealled by one name which 
is muſculine; and the female by a different name which is feminine. 
Thus in Engliſh we ſay mam woman; huſband; wife; king, queen; 
lord; lady; father/ mother oh; daughter; nephew, niece; uncle, 
aunt; boy, girl; horſeg mare; coe, hem; boar; ſow, &c. In 
ow ſimilae: diſtinction, the name of the male is altered only 
he termination when applied enge pW ae 
preſs ontiently empereſs 3 *patrori/*patroneſs; * ſhepherd, ſhep- 
herdeſ®; widower, widew!; 2rnafitr)' miftrery: a maſtereſs, 
and ſtill pronounced ſo by the 'vilgar in ſome parts of Scotland. 
Sometimes we apply the ſame name to either ſex,” only preffxing 
or 5 berech. derote wee mare e -as, deals; c 
hen! min! itt "$30" 34h hg int HUT inn 
When the Toe? pap ar Miſa 15 Weriebwoht, or not material to 
be known che ſame name, in fore languages, is applied without 
variatfon to afl che ſpecies, and that name is ald to be of the dh 
mon gender, and ffümes in ebncord' either a maſculine or — 
nine adjective, participle, or pronoun, according as the one ſex 
or the other is intended to be E 5 as; in Latin Hoc albus a 


Ar teh cite itt dot pont ttt 03 97 e Woet at mn 
Ä in Hebrew is conimonly feminine, Thus i in Plal. xii. 4. A tongue ſpeaking 


« 2reat things; and Pſal. xxvii. 4. One thing 1 deſired; the breed ee to 
great and ont, are feminine: Lingua loquens magnas  Unam petivi. 1 | 

Something like this idiom is obſervable in the vulgar dialects of North Britain; at 
leaf when things of eminence are ſpoken of. A Kincardinſhire man ſays, of the river, 
that he is deep ; of the watermill, that the froſt will not permit her to go, &e. But 
things of leſt conſideratioti, as a knife; a n nen are neuter; 1 che ſun is invari- 
ably mans, and the moon feminine. $3234 of 
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white ox, Bos alim a vchite oo but if no aceaunt as made of the 
ſen, andonly the ſpecies of animal ſignified tlie Is 
is-4requently.determined;by its final letters *. , to yormnn mull 
Beings ſuperiour to mag, though we conceivs them to be of no 
ex, are polen of ug maſeuline in moſt of the modern tongues of 
Europe, on account of their dignity ; the male bang, agooiding to 
our ideas, the nobler ſex. But idalatrous nations ackhow lege both 
male and female deities; and ſome of them have given 40h 
$upreme Being a name oi the feminine gender 
When we perionify the virtues; weiſpealt of cham a6ifithey wero 
females perhaps on account of their lovelineſa ; or rather in com- 
 pliance with the analogy: ef the Greek and Latin tangues.; Thus 
vue call Juſtice the queen of the virtues, not the king: and we ſay, 
chat if Virtue were to take a viſible ve mg all the world would be 
enamoured (not of his, but) of her cham s. 
The antients made females of the F uriess -thoſ dreadful — 
who were ſuppeſed to haunt the guilty in. this world, and torment 
them in hell. This might be owing to the accidental termination 
of their name, or to ſome, poetical fable concerning their origin: 
or perhaps it was thought, that, as nothing is ſoamiable as a 
beautiful and virtuous woman, ſo nothing is more en ad 
extreme uglineſs and rage united in the female R 
Some authors have ſuppoſed, that it is natural for 8 


wind to oonſuler as maſculine the names of ſuch things as are emi- 
nent in power, and to make thoſe feminine Which denote what 


* In Greek, when Rd We THEO Rr BL 21 21 2x6 EN 3 
to ſex, they are ſometimes im ſyntax connected with pronouns; articles, and participles, 
of the maſculine gender. Of this the learned Dr. Clarke gives a variety of examples 
in his notes on Ham. Thad. lib. v. verſ. 778. Traces of the ſame idiom are to be ſeen 

in Latin authors. Thus in Plautus we read, Qu d eft? nt en eſt mulier ? And 
Met in Virgil, Eneas, ſpeaking of his mother ae Ro eee * 
Eneid. N. G.., 1 i 
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— for receiving, containing, or bringing forth. 
But though many mee IR nnen this nr re is 
alſo liable to many oh ινο S.... ont arapalt bf 
What in this world is more Needs ann Be. 2 1 
ae can reſiſt; or than the Sun, which 1 is, as it were; the parent 
of life, both to animal, and to vegetable nature? Vet, though 
Thanatut i maſculine in Greek, and though Mr. Harris ſeems: to 
think, that the notion of a female Drath would be ridiculous, 
nor in Latin, mort in French, marre in Italian, and muerte in 
Spaniſh, are all feminine *: and, though the moon is feminine, 
and the ſun maſculine, in many languages, yet, in the Saxon and 
„„ eee enn ed n cv be and epd 
maſcu line e its e nn 

If it -· is merely W the a Sooke cane ann of a 
terreſtrial productions, that her name is feminine, it will be difficult 

to aflign a ſufficient reaſon, why: the /i ſhould not alſo be femi- 
nine; [ſince it is probable, that as many animals and vegetables 
may be produced in the ſea, as on the land. Its deep voice and 
boiſterous nature entitle it (according to Mr. Harris) to a maſeuline 
name : hut in Virgil, the fury Alecto, who was a female, 'and 
ſufficiently turbulent, utters a more terriſick yell than ever pro- 
ceeded from the moſt tempeſtuous ocean . Catullus and Ovid 
mention the ſea as a female, by the name Ampbitrite t. And the 

common people of Scotland, when expreſſing the fea by a pro- 


* One of our moſt correct poets ſcruples not to make Death: a female in i the he following | 
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5 noun, often call it Sbe; but I think never He : Let us go and 

« look at the ſea 3 they lay ſhe is very rough to- day. guess: 

It ſeems to us quite natural, that a ſſiip ſhould be feminine; 

becauſe, as the learned author of Hermes obſerves, it is ſo eminently 

a receiver and container of various things; of men, arms, provi- 

5 are feminine; and 'Engliſh- failors, ſpeaking of their vellel, ſay, 

She is under ſail: nay, thoſe very perſons who call a war- ſhip 

a man of war, do ſtill adhere to the ſame idiom, and ſay, The man 

of war ſent out ber boats. And yet, the French _ is , 

: re though derived from the Latin, is maſculine. | 

It were vain to attempt to reduce theſe nene a 

Sina”! Real animals, when ſpoken of with a view to their 

ſex, will no doubt in every country have names of xhat gender 

which befits their nature. But allegories are fantaſtick things; 

and genders, that have no better foundation, cannot be expected 

to be uniform in different countries. And thoſe imaginary! beings, 

who are idolized by ignorant nations, may to a capricious fancy 
appear in ſuch a variety of lights, that it ſhall: be impoſſible for 

a ſtranger, from what he may know of their ſuppoſed attributes, 

to determine any thing 4 priori concerning the gender, which cuſtom 

may in any particular country annex to their names. We have 

heard both of a god and of a goddeſs of war: and who will ſay; 

that Bellona is not as proper a name as Mars, for that imaginary 

demon? The god of ſtrength, one would think, muſt be male; 

and this may be given as one reaſon for the gender of Hercules. 

And yet Neceſſity, who muſt be ſtronger than Hercules, and all the 

heathen gods put together, is repreſented by Horace as a female 

perſonage *; for no other reaſon, that 1 can gueſs, but becauſe 

her n name in Latin happens to — feminine. termination. It is 


a » Hor, Os. N ꝛ5. vl. n “ 
3 Wat £ 1 ad, 


natural, e 
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over love ſhould. be beautiful and feminine : and yet the Romans 
aſcribed. this paſſion as much to the influence of a wicked. little Boy, 
whom Virgil calls Amor and Cupido, as to that of his mother 
Venus, The charioteer of the ſun was Phebus, according to the 
claſſicks: but a Saxon poet an ee 4 have befehl 
a female to that high office. 5 


As things which have not We ks « cannot wile propriety be- 


ſaid. to have ſex, (for the ſexual arrangement of vegetables is a 
modern diſcovery, hinted at indeed by Ariſtotle #, but unknown 


to the authors of language) it would: ſeem moft natural, that the 


names of. all inanimate things and abſtract: ideas ſhould be of the 


neuter. gender; that is, ſhould imply, that: the things they ſtand for 
are of neither ſex. And in ſome. languages this is no doubt the 
caſe. But in Greek and Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſh; 
many nouns denoting abſtract ideas, and things without life, are 
maſculine, and many are feminine. The only good reaſon to be 


given for this is, that certain words are conſidered as of. certain 
genders, on account of their final letters; becauſe accident and 
cuſtom. haye ſo determined. But, if it be aſked, why in Latin 


(for example) the termination 4 of the firſt declenſion ſhould: be 
feminine, and of. the third neuter; or why in either it ſhould be 


feminine or neuter, and not maſculine; I know-of no reaſon, but 
what has been already aſſigned, namely, that in the Latin tongue 
ſuch 1 is the rule, as eftabliſhed by cuſtom: — by Cuſtom, I: lay, 
which 1 in all human affairs has great authority, but which in- giving 


laws to language is abſolute. and irreſiſtable. — It may be ſaid, in- 


deed, that, while a people and their language are in a rude ſtate, and 


before men think of ning amm. it. may be natural to-ſay- - 


De Genen Anical. tb. i. exp, el | 1 See Horat *. Poet. verf. 71, 72. 
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bone pe | , and Son N o acο nt Gf the 
Similar Waadt There may be ſomething in this. But it: goes not 
far in accounting for the fact I ſpeak of. For, to be according to 
rule, the termination of the adjective and participle muſt” often 
Ae. from that of the correſponding noun : fplendidum diadema, 
phurimus ignis, pii vates, res tranquillz, being as much ererüüng 
to rule, as ingenium bonum, viro bono, antennarum velatarum. 5 

In Engliſh, 100 names of things without ſex are, and all of 
them may be, neuter. We may fay, ſpeaking of the fan, either 
that he was, or that it was, eclipſed; and, of a ſhip, that 7t was 
wrecked, or that ſox was. But, in all the other languages I know, 
the gender of moſt fubſtantives is fixed. And, even in Engliſh, 
when ſpeaking of things inanimate, or of things without ſex, we 
cannot make that maſculine, - which cuſtom has made feminine, 
nor that feminine which cuſtom” has made maſculine, though we 
may make either one or the other neuter. Of the ſun I may ſay, he 
is ſet, or it is ſet, but I cannot ſay, ſbe is ſet; and of the moon, that 
foe is changed, or that i is changed, but not that 4e is changed. 
In like manner, ſpeaking of the human foul, I may fay, that i 
does not think always; or that /h does not an n but J can- 
not ſay, that he does not think always. 1910 

In ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, all Engliſh nouns, Jenorg what 
15 without life, ought to be neuter: and when we make them maſ⸗ 
culine or feminine, it muſt be underſtood to be by the figure called 
Perſonification. And it is no doubt an advantage in our tongue, 
and (as a very learned author * remarks) ſerves to diſtinguiſh our 
logical or philoſophical ſtyle from the poetical or rhetorical, that 
we may always ſpeak of whit is without life, either as a bing, in 
the neuter, or, as a perſon, in the maſeuline or feminine, as beſt 
ſuits « our purpoſe. | F or this cannot be done o Faſily 3 in other lan- 


* Harris 8 Hermes, 
| guages ; 


ws 1. 
$40 at dd in kandes d done; iſ = to mark the figure, o 

eee variation of the gender. In Latin, — 
French, for example, virtue is always feminine: but, in Engliſn, 
we may, as we pleaſe; make it either feminine or neuter; and ſay; 
with equal propriety, Virtue ſhall receive her reward, (where we 
zeak of Virtue poetically, or rhetorically,” as a perfon 3 or, Virtue 
h all, receive. is ag es. we ok of it with ne, bene 
5 In oe Engliſh authors, 1 find bis ner uſed, where we now 
uſe It. Thus, in Leviticus, we read of the brazen altar, and 
« bis grate of braſs, bis ſtaves, and all bis veſſels.” Hence I was 
once loc to think, that this ſort of ſubſtantives, though neuter in 
modern Engliſh, were ſametimes in our antient language maſculine. 
But it was a miſtake. For in the firſt chapter of Geneſis we have 
the following 9 words; and ſimilar phraſes there are in other parts 
of Scripture : Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yielding. 
« ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, after 518 kind whoſe ſeed 
« jg in ztſe/f.” * Now, if the noun fruit-tree had been conſidered. 
as maſculine by our Tranſlators, the ſentence would have run 
thus: the fruit- tree yielding fruit after his kind, whoſe ſeed is 
« in himſelf.” But as they apply to one and the ſame ſubſtantive, 
firſt the pronoun his, and then the pronoun v, I infer, not that 
the ſubſtantive was then both maſculine and neuter, but, that the 
pronoun bis was uſed as a poſſeſſive, in ſpeaking of neuter ſub- 
ſtantives, though it is now variably n to ſuch as are ara 
culine. + | 


From 


2 80 in 1 third part of the Churet's homily 3 peril of Idolatrie, What can 

e an image, which when it is fallen cannot riſe again, which can neither help his IDs. 
<« nor hurt his enemies, expreſs of the moſt mighty God!“ 

+'Dr. Campbell has fully. explained this matter, by obſerving, with his uſual 

accuracy, that the word its is not to be found in our Bible: whence we may infer, 


chat, 
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1 Erbeigbbeft rehab it will appear, how far the genders of nouns 

| are fixed by the nature of things, and how far they depend on cuſ- 

. tom. And ſo much for 8iub/tantives,” or :Nount ; OO ns; 
* that muſt of nene ot in 1 languages ae oy 
1 ; Neill 8011417 $357445 5 

3 in Sch - old language, 15 was not ri at leaſt in ſolemn abe. See. The Philyopl 

of Rhetorich, vol. ii. page 394. Inſtead of that word, we have always, in the common 

Frauflation, either his (as in the paſſages quoted) or a periphraſis, as 10% path thereof, 

for its path, Itſelf, indeed, occurs: but, in the old editions, is printed it e, in two 

words, and, therefore, is to be conſidered as compounded, not of its and ſelf, but of 
it and e. And this is the real origin of .that ny pronoun. of 001 Engliſh 
ny en BE r 


Fon f 
Nr. 1 443 4 $1 


6 FRITH Shoot apöther ard th a of way S 
l abi 500 bnd sti Gift; 10 „ ee Rader 
And ſo Dryden 3 who, like l 2 8 F 8 n 4 other great poets, often 
affects the antique, | N 
At that. moment enters Palamon. wy - Knights Tall. 


HinfaY, if, therefore, itſelf, myſe'f, thyſe 5 &c. did probably denote, according to etyms- 
ogy, the Jamt oy 150 11. i, the ow 7s we fame my 5 1 75 aft 
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"The nature and uf Ye. Noun: Secondary, « or Ou 


T 1 E words now to be conſidered do not form a numerous 

claſs; nor are they, perhaps, lo effential to human ſpeech as 
the former: but they are 155 convenient, that we have no reaſon to 
think there is any langua guage without them. They are called by 
the Greeks * Autbnumial, and by the Latins Pronomina. And the 
name well expreſſes their nature z they —— put anti tou onomator, 
pro nomine, inſtead of the noun of name. Their uſe, and the 
occaſion of Introducin s n them into lan gukge, may be thus 
illuſtrated. | | 

Suppoſe me to meet with a perſon, whoſe name I know not, 
and to whom 1 am equally unknown ; and that we find it neceſſary 
to talk together. 1 want to give She information concerning mw 
ſelf, and to addreſs that information to him. But how i is this to 
be done? He knows not my name, and I know not his. I might 
point to myſelf, when I meant to ſpeak of myſelf, and to him when 
' Iwould ſpeak of him; but this would be 1 inconyenient in the dark, 
and awkward in any circumſtances. Shall I begin with informing 
him of my name, and myſelf” of his; and afterwards repeat my 
own name when I ſpeak of myſelf, and his when 1 ſpeak of him ? 
Perhaps he might not chooſe to tell me his name, and I might be 
equally ſhy in regard. to mine, But ſuppoſe this difficulty got over, 
and that I want to aſk him the road: If T confine myſelf to proper 
and ſubſtantive names, I ſay, ** James begs as a favour of 
* Alexander, that Alexander would inform James, which is the 


eee 25 bn 1 ene. . 5 
E 
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CE chk to ſuch a place: and; all the while, I muſt be pointing to 
myſelf and to him alternately, to ſigrify, that I was ſpeaking of 
him and of myſelf, and not of any other perſons of the ſame names. 
If in fo ſhort and ſimple an addreſs. there is ſo much difficulty, it 
may well atem e that in a continued pony on there would be 
a great deal en OMEN 34 D 6s Fat cl OED 
. Now for. removing ſs eite bee is 4 1 A, 
and; I think, obyious enough to any rational being. - Inflead of the 
two proper names; ſubſtitute two pronouns, I and Tov; and there 
is no need either of knowing one another s names, or of pointing. 
« 7 beg as favour of. You, that you ; would | tell me, which is the 
_ « road. Here, then, we ſee. in part wh origin, the nature, and the 
uſe, of Pronouns, 2 They are the ſubſtitutes of Proper names, This 
is the firſt' and 14 5 idea of them; rer it is not a en 
one. | 


repeating : 
converſation would 1 to 2 50 a pronoun, fach as -be and bim. 


a Alexander would do Alexander the forour to call at my ARS in 
« the evening : "is not this more complex, and leſs intelligible, 
than if I were to fay, '« I. did not fee Alexander to-day, but 
« be. ſent. word, that he. would do bimfel 1 ms favour to call at 

« my houſe?” 

. Theſe three Pronouns, Fa e, and tt, are, called i in our gram- 


. 


FT . 1158 t be fi Wag e the b of names, 
| uſe of pronouns. In the caſe ſuppoſed, I. might be well enough underſtood by 
aſking ſimply, Which is the road? But ſpeakers in ordinary converſation continually 


refer to, and addreſs, one another; and if they had no words, mk fork reference, 
N pages would 4 ambiguity and confuſion. 70 Gd 
" | | 4, 


Chap 5. 
Aid, that * 1 ein kmſelf by the MATTY is 
the chief perſon wich regard to-his-own diſeouiſe. It ſhould rather 
be ſaid, that he is the perſon, whom we firſt attend to; for we 
naturally turn our eyes, and ineline our ears, to the perſon who 
ſpeaks, He who is ſpoken to, and whom the ſpeaker addreſſes, 
by the pronoun thou or you, is the next who draws: our attention, 
And the perſon or thing ſpoken. of, expreſſed by be e in con- 
tradiſtinction to the other two, called the third perſon. | 

That the uſe of. pronouns: may be conſidered as i in- 
time to that of nouns, and a kind of refinement upon it, appears 
from a fact, which every body muſt have obſerved, that when a 
child begins to ſpeak, and knows His on name; he is apt to uſe 
it in ſpeaking of himſelf; and it requires ſome pains, or ſome 
practice at leaſt, to teach him how to e its n * the n 
nouns of the firſt perſon I, and Me. qc 

If it be aſked whether pronouns, like the nouns ee | 
muſt admit the diſtinction. of unity and plurality, the anſwer is 
obviouſly, yes. For one or more perſons -may ſpeak; or one may 
ſpeak the ſentiment of many; and to one or to more perſons our 
ſpeech may be addreſſed; and the perſons or things ſpoken of 
may be either one or many. And therefore I muſt have a plural 
we; thou muſt have ye or v; and he or it ele. And 
the ſame analogy muſt take place in all languages. e 

The Greeks and Romans, in addreſſing one 1 uſed the 
„ of the pronoun, thou; whereas we, and many other mo- 
dern nations, uſe the plural n. But in very ſolemn ſtyle, aswhen 
we invoke the Supreme Being, we uſe Toben = and. what: is remark - 
able, we ſometimes uſe the ſame form of the pronoun in contemp- 
tuous or very fatniliar language. This [laſt mode of ſpeech: the 
French, wlio have it as well as we; expreſs by the verb turqyer ] and 
i makes thow'a verb of the ſame import: If thou 
raritoad TREES: e thouſt 


„ 
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1 ion him thee. four times it will not be amiſs: wat! is, if 
thou addreſſeſt him by che contempruous or familiar appellation of 
ow. — The people called Quakers profeſs, in imitation of the 
Jeripture ſtyle, to uſe xbον on all occaſions, when ſpeaking to ont 
perſon; hut many of eee eee e e wegn 
bee in its Pe h oc 1x90 1 4 our 10 0X MUT I 2 
In the Latin tongue, TY a nnn the 
firſt and ſecond Serben are joined by the-copulative; to give prece. 
dency to the former, and ſay, Ego: et Tu; but ve uſe a contrary 
arrangement, u and I; for it would look like arrogarice if one 
were to ſay in Engliſh, I ad Yu. | One: Engliſh. author, indeed, 
has, in a certain -.controverſial nin ſaid, not only, “ I and 
«©, Doctor ſuch-· a- one, (naming his opponent) but alſo, I and 


< the Publick:” but it is a ſingularity, in which I believe he will | 


not be imitated. Cardinal Wolſey was blamed for writing in one 
of his letters, Ego et Rex meus, I and my king; for this, though 
agreeable to the idiom of the language in which ho wrote, is fo 
repugnant to our manners, that it was thought nothing but the 
molſt extravagant vanity could have induced him to adopt it. 

It is difficult to preſcribe laws to ceremony. A Spaniard, out of 
reſpect, walks before you out of his houſe; to intimate, that Re has 
fach confidence in you, that he could leave it in your poſſeſſion: 
we, out of reſpect, make our friend walk out of our houſe before 
us; to intimate, that we account him the better man. The cuſtoms 

are contrary, though they proceed from the ſame principle. 

A King, exerting his authority on a ſolemn occaſion, e the 
phral of the firſt perſon. Wie ſtrictly command and charge: 
meaning, that he acts by the advice of counſellors, or rather, that 
he is the repreſentative of a whole people. The ſame form of ſpeech 
was frequent in the moùtk of an old Roman, though a private 
man: and, in alluſion to the Claſlick idiom, Engliſh -authors do 
n 8: | | 7 ſometimes, 
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zmetimes in ſpeaking. of themſelves, ſay We and Us, inſtead of 
7484 Me; but of late (except when ſeveral writers are ſuppoſed 
to be concerned in the ſame work) it has been thought more elegant, 
becauſe it is become more faſhionable, at leaſt in ſerious compo- 
ſition, to uſe thoſe pronouns in the ſingular.—It appears, then, that 
though the three pronouns in queſtion are neceſſary 1 in all lan- 
e modes of applying them are not in all nations 
"Thoſe of the firſt a ſecond pern hive” no diſtinction of 
gender in any language I know *; nor is it neceſſary they ſhould. 
For perſons converſing together muſt know one another's ſex from 
the voice, dreſs, and other circumſtances; and therefore it is not 
more requiſite that their words ſhould imply it, than that my 
friend, every time he ſpeaks to me, ſhould tell me his name. I and 
You, therefore, ego and ru, belong to both ſexes indifferently, and 
are maſculine or feminine, according to the ſex of the perſons. 
whoſe names they ſtand for. Thus a man would ſay, Ego fum 
ie quem quaris, I am he whom you ſeek; but a woman would 
fay, Ego ſum illa quam quærit, I am ſhe whom you ſeck. The 
pronoun ego, J, is the ſame in both ſentences: the other words, 
that admit of ſuch variation, aſſume the gender of the ſpeaker. 
| The pronoun of the third perſon muſt have the diſtinction of 
gender. It repreſen ts that which is the ſubject of the converſation „ 
the gender whereof, if it be abſent, cannot be known te the hearer, 
unleſs notified by the words that are ſpoken. If the ſubje& of 
converſation be a man, the pronoun that ſtands for it muſt be maſ- 
culine; if a woman, it muſt be feminine; if a thing, it may be 
neuter, unleſs the cuſtom of the language determine otherwiſe. 


| | ® In mere the pronoun of the fcod pron has the alice of gender But 
Wann e eee. Ss ee! 
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80 hat in aaa, it n ſeem neceſſary, or at leaſt convenient, 
that there ſhould. be three pronouns of the third perſon,.. anſwering 
Woke it; ille, illailtud; eleinus, ckeink, eben. 
The neceſſity, or the utility, of this, will be ſtill more apparent, 
a Mr. Harris ingeniouſly obſerves) if we ſuppoſe, it wanting, 
Suppoſe. then, that in Engliſh there is no other pronqun of the 
third perſon, hut be and bim; and that, in an account of Adam and 
Eve and the forbidden fruit, we read thus, He prevailed on bin 
« to eat him; it is plain, that from theſe words we ſhould not 
know what was eaten, who, did eat, or ho adviſed. to eat. But 
let the genders of the pronoun be diſtinguiſhed, . She prevailed on 
*« him to eat it; and all ambiguity, vaniſhes. eh) ante / 
Further: the thing or perſon ſpoken of, which | is notified by 
6 the pronoun of the third perſon, may bear various relations to the 
ſpeakers, as well as to other things: it may be near, or diſtant, 
preſent or abſent, belonging to the ſpeaker, or to the hearer, or 
to ſome other perſon, &c. Hence it will be convenient to have 
a variety of pronouns expreſſive of the third perſon under theſe 
various relations; as #hbtis, that, mine, thine, bis, hers, - theirs, ours, 
&c. — But obſerve, that theſe, words are not of the nature of. pro- 
nouns, except. when they ſupply, the place of a noun; which is not 
always the caſe. They are pronouns, when we ſay, 1 Give me 
tt that”. (pointing to it) — « I will keep thus. When they do not 
ſupply the place of a noun; but are joined to a noun, in order to 
aſcertain or define it, they belong to a claſs of words, to be con- 
ſidered hereafter, and may be called pronom inal articles 3, 8 in theſe 
examples: this man 1 eſteem ; ; that man 1. i 3, Jour Ll 1s 
tall; my health | 18 bad, &c... W e Hat Bae e 
The perſon who ſpeaks, and the perſon who; is Te to, — 
either of them be the ſubject of converſation; as I am be who 
« ſent. you a letter en Lo au are the man I was MOOS for 
ſo 


i 
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ſo that the pronouns of the firſt 404 ſecond . may coincide 
with the third: but with one another they cannot; for, to ſay, 
I am thou, or, thou art I, would not be ſenſe in any language, 
becauſe it implies a nne wk er A and that a man is not 
himſelf, but ſome other man. > ) 

The pronouns of the firſt ny" end wi aer al OY in daneben 
reſpect from thoſe of the third. and Thou, Ve and Tr, Us and 
You; Me and 7. bee, point out the perſons whoſe names they ſtand 
for, and are therefore underſtood even when nothing previous has 
been ſaid. But He, She, Ir, &c. are terms of univerſal application 
and cannot be! underſtood, unleſs they are referred to ſomething: 
that went before, or is to come after,” in the diſcourſe, If I ſay, 
Jam hungry, or, Thou art good, the perſon ſignified: by 
the pronoun is un to be no other than myſelf the ſpeaker, or 
him or her to whom I addreſs myſelf; and this is equally. known, 
whether T have ſaid any thing previous or not. But if I begin 
a ſubject by faying, « He 1s wiſe, She is fair, I want them, I am 
not underſtood, till 1 ſay Wage n the F or the — 
are, to which I allude. 

The diviſions of pronouns into Primitive and iis. ll 


into Demonſtrative, Reciprocal, I nterrogative, Poſſeſſive, &c. may 
be found in any common grammar; and therefore I ſhall ſay no- 


thing of them in this place. But there is one diviſion of Pronouns, 
which muſt not be overlooked, becauſe it Naa to Ane Tromagks 
of a more general nature. 5 
All the pronouns hitherto menos may ede a ſentence; 
and are. therefore called. Prepaſitive. But there is alſo a Subjunc- 
tive pronoun; the nature of which I ſhall illuſtrate by an mg 
fimilar to that which Mr. Harris has n n 1 
If I tay, cc” The magnet is a ſtone: The magnet ates iron,” 


utter two ſentences that are diſtin and n en : 
for 


* 
.* 
3 
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for either may be underſtood without the other. If inſtead of the 
noun magnet in the ſecond: ſentence I put the pronaun it, and fay, 
The magnet is a ſtone: it attracts iron ;” the two ſentences, are 
ſtill diſtinct in ſyntax, but in meaning not independent; for, to find 
the ſenſe of it in the laſt, you muſt look to what went before, 
which informs you, that magnet is the noun whoſe place is ſupplied 
by that pronoun. Now it is eaſy to join theſe two ſentences into 
one, by means of the copulative conjunction, The magnet is 
cr a ſtone, and it attracts iron.“ Remove the words and it, and in 
their ſtead inſert the pronoun wich or that: The magnet is a 
<« ſtone, which attracts iron; and you form one: ſentence of the 
ſame meaning, and ſomewhat more conciſe than the other. This 
word which is the ſubjunctive pronoun I ſpeak of. Vou ſee it 
expreſſes the united powers of the copulative conjunction and, and 
of the prepoſitive pronoun 17. and herein conſiſts its character. 
When it relates to a rational being, it commonly aſſumes, in modern 
Engliſh, the form who or that; and which, or that, when it alludes 
to things irrational or inanimate, In old Engliſh,. hich is often 
uſed where in modern Engliſh we ſhould ſay who; as in the firſt 
clauſe of the Lord's prayer. * It is ſometimes omitted in colloquial 
ſtyle, as in this example, The perfon you ſpeak of is not the 
« perſon I mean.” The correſpondent pronoun n Greek is * hos 
and hoſtis; in Latin, gui, que, quod. 

* Some clergymen, to ſhow their extreme FE EY read Our Father, Wis art in 
4c heaven.” But if nothing will pleaſe them, but what is modern, why do they not 
| alſo change purdoneth and abſolyeth into pardons and at/olves, gbeſi into ſpirit, world 
without end into through all eternity, and all the other old words and terminations into 
new ones? Theſe old modes of language, in writings conſecrated. to religious uſe, 
ſhould never be altered, till they become unintelligible, or ludicrous, or likely to occa- 
ſion a miſtake. of the ſenſe.—Virgil, Salluſt, and Quintilian knew, and all good writers 
and criticks are ſenſible, that old words judiciouſly applied give an air of grandeur to 


certain kinds of RY and that familiar e have often * effect 3 22755 
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Bot I will notas) that this ſubjunctive pronoun 1 Aber ſo 

neceſſary, or ſo frequent, in all languages, as in thoſe which are 
moſt familiar to us. Being framed for the purpaſe of ſubjoining 
one ſentence to another, and comſequently of making one complex 
ſentence of two or more ſimple ſentences, it is evident, that if we 


could be ſatisfied with expreſſing ourſelves in ſhort: ſentences; this 
pronoun might in many cafes be wanted. And it is obſervable, 
that illiterate perſons and children rarely uſe it; joining their 
ſhort' periods, where they chooſe to join them, by the conneQive 
and; which is indeed a ſimpler and more obvious expedient. In 
ſome very antient languages, too, as the Hebrew, which have been 
employed chiefly for expreſſing plain ſentiments in the plaineſt 
manner, without aiming at any elaborate: length or harmony of 
periods, this pronoun occurs not fo often, as in Greek and Latin, 
and thoſe other tongues, which have been embelliſhed” by the joint 
labours of the philoſopher and rhetorician. Read the firſt chapter 
of Geneſis: and you will find that the ſubjunctive pronoun occurs 
but ſeidom; the ſentences being ſnort, particularly towards the 
beginning, and joined for the moſt part by the connective. And 
the ſame ſimplicity of compoſition is frequent in Scripture, eſpe- 
cially in the hiſtorical parts; which in that Divine book is a great 
beauty, and an evidence both of its truth, and of its antiquity. 
For had the diction been more elaborate, it would have had too 
much the air of human contrivance, and of the arts of latter times. 
But in other compoſitions, the ſame unadorned ſimplicity would 
not always be agreeable. For we are not diſpleaſed to find human 
decorations in a work of human art. Beſides, the ſentiments of 
inſpiration ſupport themſelves by their intrinſick dignity; whereas 
thoſe of men muſt often be ſupported and recommended by the 
graces of language. The inſpired author commands our atten- 


tion, and has a right to it; but other writers muſt flatter and + 
v y AIG | amuſe, 
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amuſe, in order to prevail wich us to attend. But this by the by. 
I only meant to: ſay, that complex ſentences, which without the- 
ſubjunctive pronoun could not eaſily: be framed, may be ſo con- 
trived and diſpoſed, as to contribute not a little to the beauty of 
human compoſitions :- though. in writings. of a higher order we 
neither expect nor deſire them; becauſe we know, that, however 
pleaſing, they are but human contrivances at the beſt. The ſame. 
ornaments, are unſeemly in a. temple, which. we admire in a private 
apartment; and that rhetorical art, which in Virgil and Cicero is, 
ſo charming, would be quite unſuitable to the majeſty of Seripture. 

The ſubjunctive pronoun may join, two ſentences ſo cloſely, 
that to a ſuperficial obſerver they, ſhall ſeem to he but one. What, 
can be more clearly one ſentence,. than the following, % The man 
whom you ſee. is Peter? ls it poſſible, one might ſay, to ana- 
lyk: it into, two? Nathing- more eaſy. Here are two diſtinct. 
affirmations ; and here, therefore, may be. two ſentences. You, 
© ſee a mam That man is Peter.“ Both theſe are compr ehended, 
in the abovementioned: propaſition and theſe; two taken together, 
expreſs its full meaning. It is, therefore, not a fimple, but a; 
compound ſentence. - In fact, wherever there is a ſubjunctive pro- 
noun, there muſt be the import of both a pronoun, and a copu- 
lative conjunction: and. all en, _— pt as, 
will be . hereafter. 
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of dtributiver — Adjectives, Participles, Verbs. — e bt eee 
| ing choratters. — Compari * of A Bio. e 


H E words hitherto ati have been called bs ſome 
writers Primary and Secondary Subſtantives. Both claſſes 


denote ſubſtances or things; the former, e ; the latter, * 


ſupplying the place of the former. 

© But by nouns and pronouns alone not one 3 baden 
could be expreſſed. There muſt, therefore, in all languages, be 
other claſſes of words. Men not only ſpeak of perſons and things, 
but alſo of the qualities. characters. and operations, of perſons 


and things. What would it ſignify to ſpeak of Ceſar, if one were 


neyer to ſay whether Ceſar v was good. ar bad, or what were his 181 
lities, or what his actions? | : | 
If we were to hear fach an URS RN as, — Was brave — wer 


admired — invaded Britain, we ſhould naturally alk, who was ſo? 


or, bo did ſo? for till we be informed of this, we cannot know 


what 1 is meant. Not that the words brave, admired, invaded, have 


no meaning; but becauſe they denote certain qualities or attributes, 
which lead our thoughts to the perſon or thing to whom they are 


ſuppoſed to belong. For qualities imply ſomething in which they 


inhere, or to which they pertain: and if there were no perſons or 
thin 85 in the univerſe, there could be no qualities or attributes. 
Y JF ® | 5 
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Now the words that denote attributes or qualiis are in "general 


called Attributives. | e 


The antient Greek Grammarians i (alt them * e verba, 
verbs : — whatever may be ſaid, or, more accurately, whatever may 


be affirmed, or denied, concerning any; thing or perſon. Thus of 


Ceſar, it may be affirmed, that he was brave, that he was admired, 
that he invaded Britain ; and of the ſame Ceſar, it may be denied, 
that he was cruel, that he was deſpi iſed, that he conquered Britain. 
In theſe" affirrfiations and negations, Ces is a fubſtantive, name, 
or noun; 5e is a pronoun; and brave,” eruth, "adnired, 45 led. 
uad. conquered, are attributives 5 

In all the languages we know, and Peter in all aſe there 
are three ſorts of attributives, which are called in the gr ammars, 
Adjeftives? Participles, and Verbs. - — The e AdjeQtive denotes a ſim- 


ple quality, as brave, cruel, good, ſwift, round, ſquare.— — The 


client 


Participte d denotes a quality, PPT, with. a certain modification of 


tinte; as amans, Toving g, which relates. to time preſent; amatus, 
loved, Which alludes to time paſt; and amaturus, about to love, 
which points at time future +. = — The. Verb i is Riill x more complex 


than the participte. It not only expreſſes : an attri ibute, and refers 


that Attribute to time, paſt, preſent, or to come; but alſo com- 


prehends an aſſertion; ſo that it may form, when j joined to a n noun, 


F complete ſentence, or propoſition. Thus when I tay, Alexander 
 ambulat, Alexander walks, J utter, though 1 in two OH a com- 
plete ſentence und this ſentence comprehends 1 in it theſe "a 


things: flfſt, a fubſtantive proper name, Mexander ; ; ſecondly, 


attribute, uiabity, a operation of Alexande er, walking ; z thinly, . 


en Ta "= 85 "7 Fo; | 9 ; £ 33 Tile Te : , ich lee 1 -7 Aide ' 
Wee» This idea of the, Participle may „ ſuffice at 1 having been generally e! 5 
by Grammarians. But i it is not accurate; 3 nay. it is JOY. inaceurate. Hee the fifth ſec- 
ue of this chapter. e 
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this 0 or operation fixed Gert to the preſent time, walks, or 
u walking; and fourthly, this quality as affirmed to Fg: to * | 
perſon ſpoken of, Alexander 1 Walking. 
Ffom the verb take away the aſſertion, and thite remains 100 
attribute and the time, which are commonly thought to form the 
eſſence of the participle; and from the participle take away the 
time, and there remains the fimple quality, as expreſſed by the 
achective. Thus from amat, the verb, Joveth, or is Irving, take 
away the affertion is, and there remains Joving, which is called a 
participle of the preſent time: and if we conſider the attributive 
hving, not as bearing reference to the preſent or to any particular 
time, but as expreſſing a perſon's 8 general character which remains 
with bim at all times, we transform it into an adjective; as when 
we ſay, A loving parent, a  ſympathj Ang friend, Ariſtides fait aman- 
rifimus' qui. Dokus, Spelratus, Probatus, and many other attribu- 
tives of the ſame nature, are participles, when they imply any 
notion of time; ; but adjectives, when 35 denote a quality py 
without regard to time. HR | 
All ſubſtances, natural, imaginary, artificial and abſtract, aud 
all perſons; ; and, in a word, whatever is expreſſed by a ſubſtantive, 
may be characteriſed by qualities, and, conſequently, joined i in mn” 
tax to adjectives, to par ticiples, and to verbs. We may ſay, a 
tall nan, a 7: ng man, a man ſpeaks or runs : a mournful muſe, an 
inſpiring muſe, the muſe inſpires or fings : : a ſwift ſhip, a toſſed ſhip, 
the ſhip overtakes the enemy: of virtue we may ſay, that it is lovely, 
that it is praiſed, that it brings happineſs: and, of Socrates, that 
he was wiſe, that he was condemned, and that he drank poiſon. Pro- 
nouns, too, as they ſtand. for nouns, may be characteriſed i in. the 
ſame manner; as in the two laſt examples. 
From the method of arran gement commonly followed i in gram- 


mars, we might be apt to conclude, that adjectives are of the ſame- 
6 Ws 555 clas 
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claſs with nouns, and that the participle 3 is a ok of the verb. 
But when we examine theſe claſſes of words philoſophically, that 
. according to their meaning and uſe, and without regard to their 
derivations, or final letters, we ſhall be ſatisfied, that the arrange. 
ment here given is right, and that the other, though not materially 
wrong, is however erroneous. In their nature, no two ſorts of 
words can be more unlike, than the ſubſtantive and the adjective; 
| and therefore it muſt be a fault in diſtribution, to refer both to 
- the N oun. The Subſtantive 1 1s the name of the- thing ſpoken of, 
TS and i in Greek. and Latin 1s called name, for it is onama in the one, 
and nomen in the other: : and it would have been better, if i in 
Engliſh we had called it the name, rather than he noun ; for this 
laſt word, being uſed only in grammar, we are more apt to miſ- 
J underſtand, than the other, which is in familiar uſe. But the 
: adjective i is not the name either of a thing or of a perſon; nor ĩs it a 
name at all: it denotes a quality; ; and the antient Greeks, very pro- 
perly called it, not onama, but epitbeton or epithet, and ſometimes 
'rhema ; which laſt word means whatever is affirmed. or denied of a 
thing or perſon. It is true, the term -h/ma does not diſtinguiſh it 
from the verb and participle ; but then it does not confound it with 
the noun or ſubſtantive. And in fact, the adjective or epithet 
partakes more of the verb and participle, than of the noun. 80 
that, if there be any reaſon for diſtinguiſhing the noun from the verb, 
there is equal reaſon for diſtinguiſhing the noun from the adjective: 4 
and the term agſective-noun, however common, 18 really as incon- 
gruous, as verb-noun or part? ſciple-noun would be. 

The reaſon, why Grammarians have confounded the Re ire 
with the noun, ſeems to be, becauſe 1 in Greek and Latin both are 
declined by caſes, reſemble each other in termination; and, when 

+ Joined 1 in ſyntax, agree in caſe, gender, and number. But this! "WM 
no good reaſon. If 1 it were, Participles alſo ſhould be called nouns : 
Sq: | en 
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which in no grammar, ſo far as I know, has ever been done.— Ad- 
jectives are ſometimes ealled adnoun:; which would ſeem not alto<- 
gether improper, becauſe they are joined tonouns ;- but is not accu- - 
rate, becauſe it does not · diſtinguiſh the adjective from the participle 
and verb; which are alſo joined to nouns. *- 
The Pazticiple, Nurticipium, (in Greek-+ metocht 1 Was er 
ſo called, becauſe it partates of the nature both of the verb and of 
the adjective; of the former, by expreſſing time, and of the latter, 
by denoting a quality. But, though derived from the verb, it is: 
not to be conſidered as a part of it; beeauſe, though it may reſem- 
ble a verb in expreſſing a quality with time, it implies no affirma-- 
tion, and conſequently wants the verb's diſtingui ſhing character. 
If its derivation were to give it any right to be conſidered as a part of 
the verb, then the adverb pręſumptuouliy might as well claim to be- 
a part of the adjective preſumptuous, of the noun preſumption, and: 
of the verb preſume. Accordingly, the Latin grammarians, while: 
they confound adjectives with nouns, do yet very properly diſtin— 
guiſh-the participle from-every- other part of ſpeech. SSH 
Wherever adjectives and * participles admit the diſtinctions of | 
gender, number, and caſe, it would ſeem natural, that, in theſe 
three reſpects, they ſhould agree with the nouns to which they! 
belong. Indeed? I: cannot ſee, why. adjectives and. participles 
ſhould have thoſe diſtinctions, unleſs it be, that they may the more 
effectually coincide with their reſpe dive nouns. For bonus, movens, 
good, moving, or any other adjectve or participle, conſidered in itſelf,” 
cannot be of uny number or- of any Bender. : for it may be aſſerted 


| N 
+. If ache dive may ever wah propriety be called Fra, it IS to be, when they 
are neceſſary to give the full fignification of a noun, Thus the gallen eagle is no more 
than the name of one ſpecies of the aquiline tribe. Accordingly, what in one tongue is: 
thus, expreſſed by two words may. in another be ſignified by one. Thus XeyToeros is 
the name of the ſame bird in Greek. Similar inftances are innumerable; as the . 
terranean ſea, a ſetting dog, &. See The Philoſophy of Rhetorick, .. Book lii. chap. 2. 
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. 4 many; and of that which is either Maſeuline or fe- 


minine, and of that which is neuter. . Twelve men or women, for 


example, may be good, or in motian, as well as ones and many 
ſorts of animals and inanimate things, as weill as one ſort.Agree- 


ably to. theſe remarks, we find, that in Latin, Greck, and ſome 
other languages, wherein the termination of adjectives and parti- 
ciples aries, AC cording, to the gender | and number that in thoſe 
languages, Lay; adjectives and partieiples follow the gender, num- 
ber, and caſe of the ſubſtantixes to: whigh they are joined: but 
Engliſh adjectives and participles,, which:aever vary the termination, 
and are all of the nature of indeclinable Latin adjectwes: (as frugi, 
neguam, centum) adapt themſelves,. without any change, to.nouns 
of all genders, caſes, and numbers Whenes wermay infer, that 


the deqlenſion af adjectives and participles, though it takes place 


in, many tongues, and may contribute ta elegance and harmony of 
ſtyle, is not eſſential to language, and is therefore a conſideration 
which belongs not to. Univerſal Grammar. And it will appear 
afterwards, that the ſame thing is true of che declenſion of nouns, 
The compariſon ol adjectives is another ſourpe of variety, . which 
demands attention; that we may ſee how far it is, or s nat, eſſential 
to language. Things or perſons, that have a certain quality in 


common, may differ 1 in reſpect of the degrees in which they have it. 


This paper is White, and {now is white; but ſnow is /40b5er than 
this paper. Pliny was eloquent, Ceſar was more eloquent, and 


Cicero was the moſt eloquent of the three. Sophocles was wiſe, 


Soctates_ was: wiſer; but Solomon was the wiſeſt of men. Theſe, 
and the like degrees, of the ſame quality, muſt be obſervable in all 


- ages and nations, muſt. be ſpoken of by all men, eee there 


fore in one way or other be expreſſed i in all languages. 
In Latin and Engliſh,” there are four ways of ths this 
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nnn 3 an very hard, moſt hard; magis durus, 
valde dutus, Maxime. dur tts. The ſecond is, by varying the termina- 
tion, of the adjective 3 10,6, uniſer, wiſeft ; ſapiens, ſapientior, ſapi- 
entiſi mus * a phos, fopbiteras, Jophiratos.—The third is, by aſſuming 
other adjectives, which do themſelves denote be a quality and 
compariſon; as good, better bad, worſe; bonur, melior, optimus.— 
The fourth. is, by blending the two methods laſt mentioned: as 
in Engliſh, good, better, Bel; where beſt. (contraſted from the 
Saxon Betteſt or Bert) is plainly : allied to better, but berter (though 
formed from the Saxon Bet) is, in Engliſh, a primitive word, not 
derived from good, nor , from any. other adjective now in the lan- 
guage. 80 in Latin, molus, Por; peſſimus; and ſo in Greek aft; 
cheirun, cheiriſſe In other tongues, other methods equally con- 
yenient, perhaps, and equally elegant, may have been adopted, for 
marking thoſe increaſing degrees of quabines; pong are pee 4 
called degrees of compariſon. hs 
Il it were Aſked, whether. participles have this Se; 1 mould 
* No. As attributives, they might have it, no doubt; for 
moſt attributes or qualities admit the diſtinctions of nore and 3 
but partigiples,. as expreſſive of time, cannot haye this variety; be- 
cauſe time, whether conſidered. as paſt or preſent, or as future, ad- 
mits not thoſe diſtinctions. Ot tuo. things that are good one) may 
be more and the other leſs ſo; but if two perſons are doriling at this 
preſent time, the writing of the one cannot be more connected with 
time preſent, than that of the other. and if Milton was writinglin 
the laſt century, and: Virgil twenty centuries ago, the time in which 
Milton vote is 4s, really paſt, as that in which Virgil wrote. And 
therefore, . when an attributive, bearing the form of a participle, 
is varied by, a comparatiye or ſuperlative termination, 108% has Me 
"hom %%% «˖ͤ re ee ene 
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messing Neightened by am ad verb of comparative inc 
amimtior, amaitifinus; abe tus, defer, defi; mur; ; — Rien, 
ae loving friend, à m eving end tent derbe is to be 
confidered, not as 4 participle expreſſitig a gente with tlie, bot 
as ars adſective expreſſing” a fumple quality. 
- As many verbs eicher dertote, or imply action; ard the ſame 
action may be perforthed with greater ot with leſs energy; it ſeems 
reaſonable, that they, as well as adjectives, ſhouldt admit of increaſe 
or of decreaſe in their fipnification ; which is probably tfie cafe in 
: alt laagunges. But im every language that we Know, it is done by 

muas of adwerds; and not by varying tlie terminatibm of the verb : 
for this woul Have added unneceſfurily to the complexneſs of that 
attributive; whielk in mol? languages is complex enotight already. 
Thus we ſay im Eriglith, Brutus loved money mei Cato- fored it 
more,. Craſſus n eee 0 Luan; wy — url 

vebementer amar. | 

Such adverbs as expreſs the merh of athletes, my nit 
of compariſon, if the attribute itſelf be capable of more ard 75%. 
Thus dit for a lang time, is varied into drutiur and'diutifime; flute, 
ira g manner, or fooliſhly, inte funzt and hal aur; prope, 
i a mur firwation, into propius, and proxime; &t. So in Engliſh 
we ſay,” adverbially, long, longer, very long; bool, more 
foolithly, moſt fooliſhly ;/ near, nearer; neareſt or next. 
Thoſe words admit not of compariſon, which denote what is 0 
definite us to be unſuſceptible of more ani Ef. Quality, fays 
Ariſtotle, 'adinis'of more” and leſs; but fabſtance'dbes not. If 
this be allowed, it follows, that fubſtantives dv not admit of com- 
pariſori; hut that attributives do. Goliah was taller and ftronger 
than David; But David was: 4s mucft a male of the human ſpecies 
N as Goliah. If we ſay of any one, that he is more 4 mam than another, 
we a. ad to the noun the ſenſe of an attributive ; for” the meaning 
* 
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muſt be, chat be i mare manh, or chat he poſſeſſes ſome other good 
qualities ãm a higher degree. fo hen Pope ſays, of. a certain perſon, 
chat he is i a tradeſman, meck, and mah u kar,” the laſt phraſe is 
che ſame with much given ta lying. And when the Scripture declares, 
of the phariſee's proſelyte, that he is more a child ball, the mean- 
ing is, that he is more liabiæ to puniſhment, becauſe more wicked ; 
e een "_ ae ae ne, —_— n, 
adjeRive, - e 

— — ene ee eee — 0 Sal 
be incapable of compariſon. It is true, we ſay in. Engliſh the very 
fame, and in Plautus we find Jpgfimus the ſuperlative of ipſe or ipſur.. 
But theſe are redundancies. -'For be Jame, and he, oxproſe all that 
"can be meant by the very fame, and iH et. Many ſuch ſuper- 
fluities find their way into the language of Is but in 
ſolemn and elegant ſtyle it is better to avoid them. 

Adectives, whereof the meaning is already as ee as it cap 
be, as omni, cunthus, rotus, univerſuts; and thoſe that denote exact 
figure, or definite quantity or number, admit not of degrees of 
compariſon, becauſe they: are unſuſceptible of mne and i Seven 
grains of fand are as much and as really fever, as ſeven planets. 
My vu foot rule is as much a two- foot rule as yours. One circle 
carmot be more cireular than another. We may ſay, however, that 
one figure is more circular than another fgure. But in this example 
che achective ſignifies, not. exactiſigure. but approachrug to the gute 
-of -a cirule; and therefore, being, in reſpect af the figure, inde- 
ee eee, nn less, . ee a gun. 
Ee | eu 43's bes of & 4 8444 

1 of compariſon ax thees? . 
can anſwer, Three; for throe are. name in his g- 
mar. Naur. man parts are in an inch? A common joiner would 
pechape anſwer, Eight, or Ten; for that is the number marked on 
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all lee $664k ig ffirm, unt aan, of Mey — 
the parts of an inch, an in number, or at leaſt indeſinite. 
A mountain is larger than a mite: by how many degrees? How 
much bigger is the earth than à gram of ſand 7 By hom many 
degrees was Socrates wiſer than Alcibiades? or Cleopatra more 
beautiful than: Octavia? or Varro more learned than Cato ? Or by 
how many degrees is ſnow whiter than this paper ? It is plain, that 
n and the like queſtions no aginite anſwers can be returned. 
In quantities, however, that may be exadily meaſured, the de- 
how of exceſs may be exactly aſcertained, and deſinitely expreſſed. 
Ci foot is juſt twelve. times as long as an inch; and a man ſeven 
feet high is double the height of one of forty · two inches. But 
an regard to qualities, and to thoſe quantities which. cannot be mea- 
ſured exactly, it is impoſũible to ſay eee may be com- 
a in the comparative excess... 
But though theſe degrees be infinite py in, fact, they 
cannot be ſo in language. Nor would it be convenient, if language 
were to expreſs many of them. More need not be expreſſed than 
two; the firſt, to ſignify ſimple exceſs, which is commo aly called 
the Comparative; and the other to denote very great exceſs, or the 
greateſt,” which has obtained the name of the Superlative.? As to 
the Poſitive degree of compariſon, which gr: rians talk of, it is 
nothing more than the ſimple form of the adjeQive, and implies not 
either compariſon or degree. The reaſon, ſays Ruddiman, why it 
has been accounted one of the three * is, becauſe 3 
two are founded upon and formed from it. Mo 
But how is it poſſible by two words to 1 33 the 
various degrees of more and leſs, in which, the ſame attribute may 
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- appear in thoſe things that we — I anſwer, that, 
w meaſured quantities, and in qualities that may be aſcertained by 
the application of quantity, this is eaſily done by means of num- 
5 e a foot is twelve times langer than an inch; an hour is /oxty 
times langer than a minute; boiling water is ove hundred and ſixteen 
degrees hotter than the human blood. In regard to unmeaſured 
quantities and qualities, I anſwer, that the degrees of more and 
leſs may be expreſſed, intelligibly, at leaſt, if not accurately; by 
adverbs, or words of like import: —as, Socrates was much wiſer 
than Alcibiades; Snow is 4 great dra! whiter than this paper: 
Epaminondas was far the moſt accompliſned of the Thebans; the 
evening ſtar is a glorious object, but the ſun is incomparally more 
glorious ; the Deity i is ſinitely greater than the greateſt of his crea- 
tures. The inaccuracy of theſe and the like expreſſions is not 
a material inconvenience; ; and, though it were, it is unavoidable; 
for human ſpeech can only expreſs human thought; and where 
| thought is: neceſſarily inaccurate, language. muſt be ſo too. 

_ SanGtius, the author of a grammatical treatiſe called Minerva, main- 
tains, that the Superlative degree does not imply compariſon. But, 
though he was a learned man, I muſt differ from him in this, as in 
many other things: and the leſs regard is due to his judgment, 
as he ſeems to have written with a view to eſtabliſh paradoxes, 
and abuſe the grammarians. To me the Superlative ſeems to be as 
really a comparative, as the Comparative itſelf. But that this may 
appear with full evidence; I muſt obſerve, that, in all the languages 
1 know, and probably i in all others, there are two Superlatives; 
which, though ſimilar in meaning, are different in their uſe. The 
firſt may be called the e of het Nn: the Becca the 
luer of eminenctee. eh, 0066 os 

1. When: 1 au- that Cato Was iro; ed this Artis, and 
that arr kus the, moſt learned of all i the Romans; is not a com- 
TI LEES pariſon 
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pariſon of Varro with/!ther learned) Romans as plainly implied in 
the laſt clauſe, as a compariſon of Cate with Marius is in the 
firſt? For I would aſk, whether one who' had never known or 
heard of any other Roman could truly and rationally ſay, c that 
e Other Roman was ſo learned as Varro; a ſentiment, which 
4s plainly ſignified When we ſay, that Varro was the moſt learned 
of all the people of Rome; and: which no man (O had any regard 
to ſeriſe ortruth) would entertain, or expreſs, till after a eompariſon 
had actually been made. 80 in this example, Soerates was wiſer 
than any other Athenian, but Solomon was the wiſoſt of men,” 
Socrates is"cornphred with"the — aa nee Solomon with man- 
Kind in general. e Je, air ien 
What then, it may be faid, af both Auge esp, W de 
Aifference between the Comparative and the Superlative? Is it, that 
_ the ſuperlative always expreſſes 2 greater exceſt than the-Compara- 
tive? No. "Socrates was the wiſe of the Athenians, but Solomon 
was wiſer than Secrates: here a higher fuperiority of wiſdom is 
denoted by the comparative wiſer, than by the fiiperlative wolfeft. * 
Is it, becauſe the Superlative implies a comparifon of one wih many, 
while the comparative implies a compariſon of one with one? No: 
this is not always the caſe neither. The Pſalmiſt ſays, that ** he 
eis <oi/er than all his teachers; where, though the comparative is 
aiſed, there is a compariſon of one with many.—The real difference 
between kheſe two degrees of compariſon may be explained thus. 
When we uſe the Superlative, it is in conſequence of having 
compared individuals with the ſpecies to which they belong, or one 
or more ſpecies with the genus under which they are compre- | 
hended. Thus, Socrates war the e wiſeft of "the ebenrans the Athe- 
mians were the moſt learned of 'antient nations; Homer, 755 'gil, and 
Milton, are the grrateſt ef poets; — where obſerve, that 'Socrates, 
though compared with his cut fn is at the fame time con - 
4 ſidered 
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fidered'ay one of them; that the Athenians; thougl compared with 
anrtient nation, are conſidered as one of thoſe nations; and that 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton are conſidered as three individuals of 
mat ſpecies of authors; with whom they are compared; and tos 
whom / it is affirmed that they are ſuperiour: And hence, this: 
ſuperlat ve is in modern language followed by the prepoſition n and! 
in Greek. and Latin by the genitive caſe of the plural; to: ſignify, 
that the objectꝭ which has the pre-eminence, is conſidered as belonging: 
za: that-claſ5 of things: or perſons, with whickit is compared; 

| But; whemwe uſe: the comparative degree, the. objects cn 
are ſet in dine appuſition, and the one ia. nat confidered:as a part of 
the other, or” a compretiended: under ig. If I ſay; Cicero was- 
more eloquent than, the Romans,” I. ſpeak. abſundly ; becauſc- 

erery body. knows, that of: the claſs. of men expreſſed: by. the word: 

5 one: but when I. ſay, that Cicero was mare: 
eloquent: than all the athry. Romans, or nee Roman; 
L ſpeał net abfardly;. becauſe, though the perſons ſpoken of were: 
al of the ſame claſa ox city,. yet Cicero is here ſet in aabrg i ach 
tion to the reſt. of his countrymen, and is not eonſidered as one of; 
the perſons with. whom he is compared. Marecyer, iß the Pſal-- 
miſt had ſaid. I am the wiſeſt of my teachers, tde phraſe would: 
have been. improper, becauſe implying. that he was one of them.:: 
but when he: ſays, ** L am. wiſer: than my teachers, he does not 
conſider himſelf. as one of them, but. ſets himſelf in contradiſtinc - 
tion to · them. Again, Salomon wes: che. wiſeſt· of meme: here 
Solomon ih e med with a: ſpecies: of beings -whereaf he himfels 
was one, aul therefore the Superlative is uſed: . but: <« Solomon 
* was of men the wiſer, is nonſenſe (et leaſt in Engliſn) becauſe: 
the uſe of. the comparative would imply, that be was ſet: in oppo» 
ſition to menkind ; which is fo far from being. the. cure. | that SE1 is 
; exprelly conſidered as one ol wem. : f 
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In Engliſh: we cannot gay, « he is the t leſt; of che tuo gr it 5 
muſt be, the taller of the two: nor do we ſau, he is the aro 
* of the three; it muſt be the talleſt. But this does not hold 
univer Gly, in other languages. The Greeks, neee have the 
Aucheftacs ane emou prpbukens: i there, is no other, woman; mo | 
e wretched than 115 or, (to give the meaning in better Engliſb) 
2 there is no other woman more ſuperlatwely wretched.” They 
alſo uſe the comparative inſtead of the ſuperlative. And now. 
* abide (fays the Apoſtle) Faith, Hope, Charity; theſe three; but 
the greater of theſe is Charity: for the word in Greek is 
I neiꝛũn and not t megi/id. Or we might render it thus: And 
now abide Faith, Hope, Charity, theſe three; but greater than 
« thoſe (that is, than faith and hope) is charity. In like man- 
ner, it is ſaid in the Goſpel, that a grain of muſtard-ſeed.is the 
*© aller of all ſeeds; but hen grown up it is the greater of herbs.” | 
In both theſe places, our Tranſlators have preſerved the Engliſn 
idioms, — Some examples of the ſame kind may be found in Latin 
authors: but they are not frequent, either in Latin or in Greek. 
2. The other SuperlatiFYe I took the liberty to eall the ſaperlative 
of eminence. It denotes very great exceſs or defect, but ds not joined 
to any words that directly intimate compariſon a as hen we ſay, 
Cicero was a very eloquent, or a moſt eee enen is a 
very ſmall iſland ; a mouſe is a moſt. diminutive quadr raped; 7 
Vet even in this Superlative, it may be ſaid, — of 
compariſon ſeems to be remotely-or indirect intimated that, for 
example, when we ſay, he is very tall man; it naſt be under- 
ſtood, that we compare the perſon Tpoken of with other men, or 
b ſtature with the ordinary: human ſtature. This is true: but 
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yet we. can hot affirm, that compariſon is more clearly mimte in 
this ſuperlative, than in the ſimple attributive all; for when we 


ſay, “ he is a tall man,” we muſt be underſtood to make the ſame 5 


reference to the ordinary ſize of men. So vrhen we ſay, © Solomon 


« was a moſt wiſe, or a very wiſe man,” we do indeed diſtinguiſh 


him from other men who were not ſo wiſe: but we mark a'diftinc- 
tion of the ſame kind, though not the ſame in degree, when we 
fay ſimply” that Solomon was wiſe“ Whereas, in the uſe of 
the former ſuperlative, the compariſon is direct and particular: 
for we not only expteſs/ great ſuperiority or inferibrity, but alſo 
mention n or things un are Seeg bays way as age 
that-are inferiour. ene 

In eee eee pete by pennt to the 
one the definite article the, ſubjoining the prepoſition or among, 
n eee ee, ſpecies or claſs of things compared; as. So- 

« lomon was: the wiſeſt of (or among) men: Hector was tlie moſt 
0 valiant of (or among) the Trojans. To the other ſuperlative 
we only;prefix the indefinite artiele a? he was a very good man; 
c he is a moſt valiant ſoldier.“ And obſerve; that our Superlative 
termination g is peculiar to the former: we may fay Homer 
« was the ſublimeſt, or the moſt ſublime, of poets; but we can- 


not ſay· Homer was a ſublimeſt poet; it muſt be, Homer 


vas a moſti ſubſime, or a very ſublime poet.” Now, in Italian, 
the rule is contrary for the ſuperlative termination denotes what 


1 call-the-fupeblitive/6f-cininence, Cicerone fu clguentiſimo, Cicero 


was moſt or very eloquent, or Cicero was 'a moſt elo- 
quent man in the ſuperlative of com̃pariſon is expreſſed; by the 
adverb piu or more, which, with the definite article # prefixed, aſſumes 
the ſigniſication of moſt; as Cicerone fu il piu eloquente dei Romani. 
ee Was 8. moſt . of the Romans. 8 
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5 THE THrory Part l. 
In a word, ( dias I may not take up more time with the petu- 
| liarities of individual tongues) different nations may- have different 
contrivan ces for expreſling theſe degrees of compariſon ; but in one 
way or other it ſeems G that: hoy: ſhould be hn ae in all 
languages. s. T1 
1: Hebrew, the. compilbiti of b achectives 0 e not 5 
infle Klon, but by the aĩd of a prepoſition. Thus, in the compa- 
rative, Wiſdom 1s better than rubies,” would be literally WiC. 
„ dom is good above rubies.” In the ſuperlative of compariſon, 
cc He is the beſt of them all, ” would be, «© He 4s good above them 
all.“ And, for marking the ſuperlative of eminence, they uſe 
adverbs correſponding to our mg, very, & c. This method is ex- 
e ſimple, and yet quite ſufficient for the purpoſeee 
As I have here mentioned the Hebrew, and ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak of it once and again in the ſequel, I think it my duty to 
fay, that for the little knowledge I have of the analogy 'of that 
language I am indebted to my amiable friend and colleague, Dr. 
| Campbell; who in his 'Philoſophy of Rhetorick, and other works, 
has given many proofs of elegance as a writer, and of uncommon 
penetration as a philoſopher and critick; and who will ſoon (I 
hope) make an important addition to the Theological Literature 
of his country, by a new verſion of the four Goſpels, with expla- 
natory notes and critical Diſſertations: a work for which he is 
eminently qualified; not only by his natural talents and philologi- 
cal accuracy, but alſo by his comprehenſive knowledge of the lan- 
guages, and by that indefatigable zeal for religious truth, which 
has engaged him to make the ſtudy of the e ce a ond 
you' of _ 8 aer 180 Wen, yore” 10 vet 


au inveſti ated, and expr Md in a defini lion. 18 Co ory effures 
© in regard to the Greek and Latin infleCtionis. ee 


H E Achective denotes a finijle quality: the Participle, a qua- 
lity with time *: the Verb, a quality and time together with 
an aſſertion. This aceount was already given, to diſtinguiſh theſe 
attributives from one another. But Verbs being of all 'words the 
moſt complex and moſt curious,” it will now be proper, to inquire 
more minutely into their nature; and to ſhow, from what medi- 
cations of human thought they derive their ori gin. 
We are endowed, not only with ſenſes to pace and with 
memory to retain; but alſo with reaſon and judgment, whereby 


we attend to things, and compare them together, ſo as to perceive 


their characters and mutual relations. Thus I not only perceive 
the men whom I ſee to-day, and remember thoſe whom I ſaw yeſter- 


day; but alſo form Judgments concerning them: and thoſe judg- 


ments I expreſs, when I ſay, that one is ſtrong, another weak; 

one tall, another ſhort; one young, another old; one Bod. 297 
other bad; one wiſe, another fooliſh; &c. : 

Take now any one of theſe judgments, and SY it by ler; 
Solomon eſt ſapiens, Solomon is wiſe. — Concerning theſe three 
words, I obſerve, firſt, that they form a ſentence, or a complete 
enunciation of thought: ſecondly, that if the word eſt, is, were 


left out, the other two words, Solomon wiſe, or wwiſe Solomon, would = 
not. wy a ſentence : thirdly, that a ſubſtance or object i is here . 


| * 866 the filth kalen of this chapter. e 
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_ mentioned, 1 100 a quality, et ; and that the one is 
_ armed to be the character of the other: and, fourthly, that if it 
_ were not for the ſame word /, is, nothing would be affirmed of 
wo | either the quality or the object ; for we. Solomon or Solomon wiſe 
contain no affirmation. Now the word it, or eft, is one of thoſe 
words which are called verbo. May we not then ſay, that * it is 
« the nature of a verb, firſt, to expreſs an affirmation ; and, 
* ſecondly, to form, when united with a noun, 998 ba __ a 
complete ſentence 8 1% 715 
Before 1. proceed, it may be EG to 8 chez A n 
nN ga thing, a guality, and an affirmation, is in Logick 
| called a propoſition ;. of, which,, the thing ſpoken: of is the ſubject; 
the quality,, affirmed, or denied, to belong to the ſubject, is the 
predicate; and the word, or words, containing the affirmation or 
negation, are the cepuls. Thus, in the laſt example, Solomon is the 
5 ſubject of the propoſition; i, the ape and uiſe, the predicate. 
; Thus, in the fallowing propoſition, T0 be juſt is commendable, 
to be AY is the ſabject, or that concerning which the affirmation is 
3 45; the capula; and commendable, the predicate, or that which 
| is . Ee of the ſubject, —Let 3 it be further. obſerved 1 in this place, 
x — every propoſition is either affirmative, or negative; that is, 
1 affirms or aſſerts, that the predicate e either does agree with the ſub- 
5 | ject, or does not agree with it. When 1 ſay, L. God is good, I 
1 0 5 pronounce an affirmative propoſition: when I ſay, << Poverty is 
W: | KL not criminal,” I, utter a negative. propoſition, wherein J affirm 
or aſſert, that crimi nal the predicate does not agree with poverty the 
3 Hubjett. Every reer, therefore, whether affirmative or ne- 
. does fill imply affirmation, or aſſertion: for, to deny that 


5 


— 


| a. % Aa thing 1 is, is to affirm. that it is not; | to. ſay that 7 * Pain i is not 
_— "« good,” 1 is the ſame thing with faying, « that it is evil, -or te that 
3 « it ts indifferent.“ —Of * e affirmative the yerb 
Tm 1 5 
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alone is the could x: as „God i 00d?” ſuch a ire. lber 
affirmative have for their copula both the verb and the negative par- 
ticle, 'as © Poverty is not criminal. This bree ee 
propoſitions, I reſume the ſubject of werds. ono og s en nn! 

I aid; that a verb is a ſpecies-of word "ids e e af- 
« fifination; and which inay form, when united with a name and 
a quality,” a complete ſentence.” It may be worth while to con- 


cle u. of AND WAGE, 


ſider, whether the latter clauſe of this definition does not compre 


hend the former; that is, whether every fort of Jentence ww" not 
2 or imply affirm ation 
Sentences are of various kinds. A ſingle word may edtnny ir 


full import -of a ſentence. And this 5 muy happen in every part of 
ſpeech ; the article and conjunction execepted, Which ean never 


ſtand by themſelves, becauſe wp; wah no meaning, unleſs when | 


Er 4 ile 174 115 * 


they are joined with other words. 
Firſt; 
A One aſles, Is Virgil or Lucan the better poet ?” 


Janſwer, Virgil,” And this word thus connected comprehends. 


an entire affirmative ſentence; Virgil i, the better poet.“ Se- 
condly, A pronoun may be a ſentence. If it be aſked, Is he or 
<« ſheto blame?” and anſwered, He; this ſingle progoun-is-cqui- 


valent to the following affirmative propoſition, - He i blame | 


able. . Thirdly, An adjective may in its meaning be equally 
comprelienſive. “Is the day good or bad ? fays one. I anſwer, 
Good: which means, the day i good.” Fourthly, the ſame 


thing holds true of the participle. Is he running or walking ?” 


Running, may be the anſwer; which being reſolved amounts to 
He it running” Fifthly, A verb often comprehends a ſentence, 
eſpecially in the antient languages. Albeo; that is, Ego ſum albus, 

I am white: Dormit; Ille ef dormiens; He is aſleep. —Sixthly, An 


adverb! x, ſtand for an affirmative ſentence. Ae 128 ſick?” 
Ls 
by + "nl ; | | 6 5 2 | . 5 5 5 it | 


a ſingle noun may inter a ſentenee, and imply an 
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5 ith is atk . I anGwes;) Notz. which is. the ſame as if 1 had e 


negatively, . 1 am not. ſick, or, poſitively, „I am well. — 
Seventhly, An interject 


tion often contains a ſentence. with affirnia- 
tion; as when one tells me a melancholy tale, and I only: anſwer, 
** Alas!” which implies, . I am-ſorry.” —Eighthly, & prepoſition 
may be an affirmative tan Was Virgil before Livy; or after?“ 


The anſwer is Bgfore; which is as truly an affirmative. ſentence in 


this connection, as af L had ſaid: “ Virgil was before Liyy n 

Nay, even a conjunction, an article, or a letter, when taken ma- 
genial , as the Grammarians ſay, that is, when put for itſelf, and 
not as the ſign of any thing elſe, may in a certain connection 
amount to a complete affirmative ſentence. Is get or- nevertheleſs 


the more common adverſatire conjunction!“ Anſwer; Ye : 


which implies, Zet is the more common. — What is the definite 
« article in Engliſh ?” Anſwer; The. that is, The! 3s the definite 
article, —** What letter-in our language is moſt offenſive to the 
% ear of a foreigner 15 Anſwer, 8; or 8 it the moſt offenſive.— 


All the ſentences hitherto, ſpecified do baia imply an affirmation; 


and that affirmation is expreſſed 120 it or wars. or ſome other part of 
the verb ee, to be. n eee Bec 


Moreover, Every ſentence contains a verb 1 or under 


ſtood; and that verb muſt be in one or other of thoſe forms, which 


Grammarians call moods... : Now every mood has a particular mean- 
ing, and gives a peculiar character to the ſentenee: and, therefore, 
ſimple ſentences may be divided into as many ſorts, as there are 
ſuppoſed to be moods in a verb. I ſhall give an example of each; 
and it will appear, that whatever he the mood of the verb, or the 
form of the ſentence, there is ſtill in every ſentence an affirmation, 
or aſſertion, either expreſſed, or implied. Firſt, . He is good,” is 


an indicative and affirmative ſentence: and the ſame thing may be 
laid of © He is not good; which in a poſitive form may be ex- 


preſſed 
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preſlc-thus, « © He 3s evil. gecon 0 4 1 know not \ hatin he 
% be good, Neſcio an bonus ſit, is a ſentence, wherein the Jub- 
junive mood is uſed; and, ifir analyſed, will appear to be an 
affirmative propoſition to:this'/purpoſe; << That he is good (or, his 
goodneſs): it to me unknown. Thirdly, We uſe the mood called 
| ps when we ſay, He may be good, Licet illi eſſe bono; 
or He ought to be good, Debet eſſe bonus; ; which are 
| 45. affirmative ſentences, md may be otherwiſe expreſſed,· To be 
good is inchis power,” and . To be good 75 his duty.” —Fourthly, 
When we ſay, May ir the mood is optatiue; and the 
words comprehend the following affirmation, That he ſhould 
be good #5 what I wiſh for.” —Fifthly, When I aſk, © Is he good?” 
the mood is interrogative; and the queſtion may be reſolved ſo as to 
have the ſame: character with the foregoing: pr opolitions 3: $9585 
my deſire to be informed, whether he be. good.” —Sixthly, < Be 
„ thou. good, Eſto bonus, which is the mood called imperative, 
implies alſo an affirmation to this purpoſe, It 1. my command, 
4 ĩt is my intreaty, that thou ſhouldſt be good. '—Theſe are the 
i principal moods acknowledged by grammarians: : how many of them 
may be neceſſary in language, will appear. hereafter.—As to the 
infinitive; mood, I ſhall ihow in another place, that it partakes 
more of the nature of an abſtract noun, than of a verb; for it de- 
notes no affirmation, and only expreſſes the pure meaning of 
the attributive, ad from all confiderativhs of number ann 
perſon. 1 

_ Having . more ty . W was 5 0 al, that 
every ſentence may be made affirmative; and it having been ob- 
ſerved before, that, in order to expreſs affirmation, a verb is ne- 
1 ceſſary 3 in every ſentence ; it remains, that a verb (according to the 
view we have: hitherto taken of it) may be defined, A word, 
1 in every . and ſignifying ebene . 
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. wy a well 2s of utility, ſubſtitute one word-for an- 
_ other, and eroud the meaning of two or i | 
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PRA ED tagten this ene en 
acffirmation would dem t follow, that mo other verb is neceſſary 
„Adab no others ſo neceſſary us this: nay, 
Aft natural, or as; convenient. for men to ſignify their 
. meaning in many words, as, in and . to call every thing by its 


N . OE Qwn: name, ag 0 eee 1 ve might Per- 
. _ "7 wy" nor any other form 
5 25 of it, but be din penſon fin indicati 
Wh in al. a1 api Ft ft; 
Bl But with the 


_ ſometimes diverſify the ſame word. wi -a number. of in 
. ſo as to give it the power of ekpreſſing, wi without the aid of other 
2 words, a great variety of human thoughts. | Theſe contrivances are 
1 maore obſervable in Greek and Latin, than in the modern tongues, 

1 and in the verb more than in any other part of ſpeech. Lhave 
5 | hitherto! conſidered this atttibutite in its ſimpleſt, and moſt 17k 
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the like propoſitions, the verb of exiftence 5, , lee ſufſteient: 
for truths like theſe have no dependence on time, place, or 8 
but ars at all times, und- em all occafions; in veriably che fame. 
It may be ſaid, that the third perſon Plural of this verb, Stunt, 
Are, is equally neceſſary with the third perſon ſingular; ; becauſe 
the ſubject of a propoſitiom may be nuny, as well as one. And it is 
true, that, in all che languages we know, cuſtom: has made this 
third perſon plural neceſſary; by determining, chat the verb ſhalf 

agree in number with its nominative. But if cuſtom had deter- 
mined otherwiſe,” we might have done without it If I were to ſay, | 
% Health, peace, and a good name, is defirable ;” there would be 
a fault in the ſyntax, but nobody could be at a loſs to know my 
meaning: and, if cuſtom had not ſubjoined a Plural verd to a plural 
nominative, or to two or more — nominatives, there would 
have been no fault in the ſyntax. For, in old Engliſh, a verb 
ſingular ſometimes follows a plural nominative; as 1 the oy | 
n from Shakſpeare's Venut and Adonis,” cn | R 


She lifts the coffer-lids that doſe his « eyes, = ee be | i 
Where lo, two lamps burnt out in darkneſs- lier. 5 


The ſame idiom prevails in the Scotch acts of parliament, in 1 the | 

vernacular writings of Scotch men. prior to the laſt century, and in 
the vulgar dialect of North Britain. to this day: and, even in 
England, the common people frequently ſpeak in this manner, 
without being miſunderſtood. Nay in Greek, which ſome affirm 
to be the moſt perfect of all languages; and in the Greck of Attica, 

which is allowed to be the moſt elegant dialect, the nominative plural | 
of a noun of the neuter gender, and ſometimes even. of maſculine _ 
and feminine nouns, is followed by the third perſon ſingular of the 
verb. And that, if the laws of the language e had permitted, the 
_ e thing might have obtained without 1 incomvenience in all caſes 
* as 1 whitever, 
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; who conſiders 


"Dus negate amen jen mh perf — 


: connection with time. That may be true now, which was not 


true yeſterday, and will not be true tomorrow. I may affirm con- 


EE cerning actions, that have been perfor med, or that are NOW, perform- 


ing, or that will be performed. bereafter.. Hence it would appear, 
that in a verb there muſt be ſome cantrivance for expreſſing tine, — 
I believe, however, it might be poſſible to frame a language, where- 
in, paſt, preſent, and future time, as connected with affirmation, 
ſhould be expreſſed by, adverbs, or other auxiliary words: but this 
would make ſpeech, very unwieldy; and in fact we have no reaſon 
to think, that there is ſuch a language on earth. If therefore we 


conſider ſpeech, not as it might be, -but as. it Fs, we muſt enlarge 
| 5 definition of a verb formerly given ;. and call it, A word, 


te neceſſary in V ſentence, and ſignifying affirmation (or aſſer- 


. « tion) with time.” According to this idea, we may, by means of 


the verb alone, and without having recourſe to auxiliary words, 
affirm, or aſſert, not only what wi . ae what fs nd what 


ao:ll be. 


idee e ae ofren TM a e e with perſons, as 
wall as with time. I may affirm ſomething concerning : a quality, 


which belongs, or did belong, or will belong, to me, to Dou, or to 
another. I am reading; you are hearing; b# i attentive : ,\ 1 ſpoke ; 


ye were told; be Was ignorant: 7 all write z you will be undeceived ; 
he will be thankful. This might be done, and often i is, by. prefix- 
ing to the verb the name of the perſon or perſons ſpoken of. But 
I may have occafion to affirm: concerning the qualities of a perſon 


whoſe name I. know not: and if, in ſpeaking of myſelf, I were to 


uſe my own. proper name prefixed to the verb, it would not be 
N * any caſes, to the "hg whether I were ſpeaking of 


N N el. 
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_ myſelf, n ſame name. hw word, the 
ſame reaſons, that prove the expediency of uſing pronouns inſtead 
of proper names, will alſo prove the neceſſity or propriety, of con- 
triving the verb ſo as that it may expreſs three perſons; the firſt 
perſon, when one affirms any thing concerning one's ſelf, I am; 
the ſecond, when one affirms concerning the per ſon to whom one 
pen 1 wel n wand, when one affirms TAY ae 
bets. fore af dig nt gt gals fro he ifs 
This er be effected a by the ſimple contrivince bf dana "wy 
_ perſonal pronouns to the verb, without any variation of the verb 
itſelf, For, thou gh the Latins fay, nos ſumus, vos gls, illi unt; 3 
giving to each perſon a different form of the verb; we expreſs our- 
ſelves as intelligibly, when in Engliſh we fay, de are, ye are, they 
are. And if this is infelligible in the plural, it muſt have been 
equally ſo We by rv if cuſtom had permitted us to 1 1 rd | 
thou am, he am; or I Ir, thou is, be 16. III fact, T, or If, inſtead 
of Tam, W retain Yorkſhire; and by illiterate people the pro- 
noun of the firſt perſon is often coupled with the verb of the third, 
as I thinks, T'goes ;/ nay, ſays I may be met with in good: Bngliſh 
authors, as well as in common converſation. From all which we 
may infer (theſe barbariſms being equally intelſigible with the 
Grammatical phraſes) that different in ns of the verb are not 
neceſſary to expreſs the different perſons. Tet, in all the languages 
we know, different infections of the verb are uſed, more ſparingly 
in-Enghſh than in moſt other European tongues, and in Greek 
and Latin with very great variety; which, as will be obſerved here- 
after, is one chief _—_ of the ſuperior _— ebe mn, of 
theſe languages. FF 0 WAS wut igang 
As re e may de made meer a8 one perſon; or on 
cerning more than one, it is obvious, chat the verb muſt expres 
number as well as perſon: Sumo, we are, being as r in lan- 
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baten Sum, K But But if tüir \phinat/penmwnncbd- prefixed; a 
change in the verb, however elegant, is not neceſſary for expreſſing 
number. For in the Engliſtr conjunctive mood, we ſuy, mmm 
any ambiguity, 7 I go, if thou go, I be go, M we go; if ye go, if 
a e Ali 6 d dons bade ee eee ee 

it might be done in another; Cuſtom alone would oon render, 
Woes am, ye am, they am, as expreſſive as we are, ye are, they are 

' Qur-deg.of u verbs thus enlarged, will give riſe to the following 
definition. A verb is a word, neceſſary in every ſentence, figni- 
5 fying — or aſſertion, Need er ene * 
ſon, and number. en 0 1 an 

But, den enden ie maons iind ded as * So 
but as it has been actually improved in many, and perhaps in all 
nations, e ſhall ſoon. be {atisfied, that we have not yet completed 
the idea of a verh. In fact, the. definition now: given expreſſes only 
the nature of that verb, which the Latins call ſahſtantius, Sum, Fio, 
Face Exiſta, * the en the. Hp en. #; ions, ne 
Ern dis wüh guns ch . that 
thoſe; wha! would by. adequate utterance do juſtice to what they 
think, ſhould rather ſhorten; than lengthen their expreſſion. Hence, 
in:moſt languages: the words that are in continual uſe, as perſonal 
pronouns, articles, and the moſt common connectives, are generally 
Hort:-.(; Hence, tao that tendency which we have in converſation; 
ve join two words in one, as dunt for do not, fhant for ſball nat, ant 
for are mat. int for it nat. And hence thoſe multitudes of elliptical 


Pheeſes 60 be found in every language. It needs not then ſeem 


wonderful, that men ſhould expreſs two or more In he gt one 
"ne Whenthat x<A8-BOrdons (Onvamently. 6 in wie; + 
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45 Now; fome meanings more eaſily! coaleſee than Skiers? Between 
the attribute which is affirmed: to belong to any ſubſtante; and the 
affirmation itſelf, there is à very cloſe affinity; and we naturally 
comprehend boch in one word, and ſay, I be, de of I anger 
Heſſpabe, inſtead of be war ſpeahin gg. 
And thus our idea of the verb is e id we may now 
define it, A word, neceſſary in every ſentence, ſignifying the 
'* affirmation. of ſome attribute, together with the deſignation of 
©. time, number, and penn Thus lego; I read, expreſſes. the attrij- 
bute reading, and 2firms that attribute to belong, at the preſent 
time, to one perſon, which perſon is myſelf. So that this word ego, 
when analyſed, is found to comprehend: theſe five meanings; I. 
the perſon, and one perſon; am, the gfirmatimm; now, the time; and 
reading, the artribure which all together form a compleat propo- 
ſition, including a ſubject, a predicate, and a ee 7 0 ru 
intimating unity of perſon, and preſent time. 
But the verbs of all languages are lea eee Fab the 
foregoing. definition is applicable, rather to Greek and Latin verbs, 
than to thoſe of our modern tongues. In Eugliſh, the perſon muſt 
always be joined to the verb, in the form either of a noun or of 
a pronoun: for read, rradeft; readi, do not, like lego, legir, legit, 
form a ſenterice;- without their reſpective pronouns, or nominatives, 
1 read, thou readgſt, be reads, or Alexander reads.. In Engliſh: verbs, 
too, time. paſt is frequently, and time. future always, expreſſed by 
auxiliary words, as all, will, bave, had; war, did, & c; whereas in 
Latin, and ſome other tongues, theſe varieties of time are ſignified 
by. the, infections of the verb, leget, legebat, legerat, &c. In like 
manner, thoſe changes in the manner of afficmation; which give 
riſe to what Grammarians call the modes or mood of verbs; are ſigni· 
fed in Engliſh by auxiliary words; but in ſome languages are 
| ame by varying the form of the verb. Thus legi ut in Latin 
| | apy 8 | | 1s 
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is in Engliſh be 1 hubs read z the perſon! being expreſſed by the 
pronoun he ; the mood, by the auxiliary might ; the time, by might, 
have, and read, conjunctly; ; and the attribute, by the participle 
read. s it not ſelf-evident, that thoſe tongues which comprehend 
fo much meaning in their verbs, muſt be more expreſſive and har. 
-monious, than thoſe that” are FO to tro me, bas 0 uy 
| en © e ; | e 
Auxiliary words, however, are not unknown either 4 in the Latin 
| Ard or in the Greek. In the paſſive of the former, the indicative 
perfect and pluſquamperfect, and the ſulunctive perfect, pluſquam- 
perfect, and future, are inflected by means of the verb of exiſtence, 
and the participle of time paſt, as amatus eram, amatus fuero, &c. 
And'in'the perfect and pluſquamperfe&t of the ſabjunctive and opta- 
tive of the Greek paſſive verbs, there is a ſimilar contrivance. 
But in our modern verbs and nouns the variety of auxiliary 
words is much greater. For the northern nations, who overturned 
the Roman em pire, and eſtabliſtied themſelves in the conquered 
provinces, being an unlettered race of men, ' would not take the 
trouble either to impart their own language to the Romans, or to 
learn theirs with any degree of exactneſs: but, 'blending words and 
idioms of their own with Latin words iseburätel acquired, or 
imperfectly remembered, and finding it too great a labour to maſter 
all the inflections of that language, fell upon a ſimpler, though leſs 
elegant, artifice, of ſupplying the place of caſes, moods, and tenſes, 
with one or more auxiliary words, joined to noums, verbs, and parti- 
ciples. And hence, in the Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and French 
languages, the greater part of the words are Latin (for the con- 
quered were more in number than the conquerors); but ſo diſ- 
guiſed are thoſe words, by the mixture of northern idioms, and by 
the ſlovenly expedient now hitited at, as to have become at once 
like the Latin, and very different from it. — The antient Greek, 
(1 | C5: 173 „ [nhl 
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compared with the, modern, is found 10 have n altera- 
tions ſomewhat ſimilar, but not ſo great. For with the northern 
invaders the Greeks were never ſo thoroughly incorporated, as 
were the Europeans of the weſt: and, when conquered by the 
Turks, they maintained their religion, and ſo preſerved their 
language from total nen, n they could not provegt as 
debaſement. A MTEVESTH 023-3 

On many topicks, it is oder to e Hee to folve difficulties, 
= to alk queſtions than to anſwer them. What is hinted in the 
laſt. paragraph may be thought to account for the . multitude of 
auxiliary words that belong to the verbs and nouns of modern 
Europe. But, for the multitude of Infections, that are found in 
the nouns and verbs of the antient languages, how are we. to 
' account ?; Why did not the Greeks and Romans abound | in artillery 
words as much as we? 15 

Was it, becauſe their 3 like 4 0 ems pat fortifica: 
| tions, were made by men of learning; who planned them before 
they exiſted, with a view. to the renown, of the poets, philoſophers, 
and orators, who were to compoſe, in them, as well as to the con- 
venience of the people, who were to ſpeak them: while the modern 
tongues, like poor villages that extend their bounds irregularly, are 
the rude work of a barbarous. people, who, without looking before 
or behind them, on the right hand, or on the left, threw their 
coarſe materials together, with no other view, than juſt to anſwer 
the exigency of the preſent; hour? — This theory is agreeable to the 
ideas of ſome learned authors: : but, if we pay any regard to hiſtory, 
or believe that human exertions are proportioned to human abili- 
ties, and that the Greeks and Nene ee like other n we i 
not acquieſce. in Mere ous, IU; 
They who, firſt ſpoke Greek. ad Latin. 1 were ecru ven 10 
ee. nor hy Keen ian were thoſe moderns, among w 
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aroſe the 3 the Spaniſh, the French; and the FEY lan- 
guages. If theſe laſt were formed gradually, and without plan or 
method, why ſhould we believe, that the Claſſick tongues were 
otherwiſe ſormed? Are they more regular than the modern? In 
ſome reſpects they may be ſo; and it is allowed, and will be proved 
in the ſequel, that they are more elegant: for, of two towns that 
are built without a plan, it is not difficult to imagine; that the one 
may be more convenient and more beautiful than the other. But 
every polite tongue has its own rules; and the Engliſh, that is 
according to rule, is not leſs regular than the Greek that is accord- 
ing to rule; and a deviation from the eſtabliſned uſe of the lan- 
guage is as much an irregularity in the one as in the other: nor 
are the modes of the Greek tongue more uniform in eden 
and Plato, or of the Latin in Cicero and Ceſar, than thoſe of the 
Engliſh are in Addiſon and Swift, or thoſe of the Fong in * 
in. Vertot, and Fenelon; - +» | 
But why ſhould the inflections of 3 by 3 as a 
proof of refinement and art, and the ſubſtitution of auxiliary 
words as the work of chance and of barbariſm ? Nay, what evidence 
can be brought to ſhow, that the inflections of the Claſſick tongues 
were not originally formed out of obſolete auxiliary words prefixed, 
or ſubjoined, to nouns and verbs, or otherwiſe incorporated with 
their radical letters? 'Some learned men are of opinion, that this 
was actually the caſe. And though the matter does not now ad- 
mit of a direct proof, the analogy of other languages, angent as 
1 as modern, gives plauſibility to the conjecture. 
The inflections of Hebrew nouns and verbs may upon 3 
2 be accounted for. The caſes of the former are marked by a 


change made in the beginning of the word; and this change 1s 


nothing more than a contracted prepoſition prefixed, anſwering to 
n e as if, inſtead, of animal, of animal, to 


animal, 


70 
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animal; one animal; we were to pronounce and write ani mil; Juni 


would be as intelligible to us, as animal, animalis, animali, were 
to the Romans. Of the Hebrew verb, in like manner, the per- 
ſons are marked by contracted pronouns ſubjoined or prefixed" to 
the radical letters. Thus, agſar, he delivered; naſartbu, thou 
deliveredſt, from mgſur the root, and arbha, thou; maſerthi, I deli- 
vered, from maſar,/ and uotbi, me, c. And in Erſe, a very an- 
tient ſpecies of Celtick, moſt of the inflections of the nouns and 
verbs may, if Lam not miſinformed, be wen in a way ſome- 
what ſimilar. eillidss 143, 4 (4:3, ll 1011 . BIS. LEVINE Ls eh bs - 
If the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, had been ſpoken an 
ages before they were written (which we have reaſon to think was 
the caſe with'the Greek and Latin) it is probable, that many of. 
our auxiliaries would have been ſhortened and ſoftened, and at 
length incorporated with the radical words, ſo as to aſſume the 
form of initial or ſinal inflections. For it is while they are only) 
ſpoken and not written, that languages are moſt liable to altera- 
tions of this kind 1 as they become in ſome degree ſtationary from 
the moment they begin to be viſible in writing. But we know, 
that writing was practiſed in many, and perhaps in moſt European 
nations, previouſly to the very exiſtence of the modern languages: 
from which' we may iner, that attempts would be made to write 
thoſe languages almoſt as ſoon as to ſpeak them?” And if thus our 
auxiliary words were kept diſtinct in the beginning, and market 
as ſuch by our firſt writers, it is no wonder that wb, ſhoald have 
remained diſtinct ever ſince. 5 | e K 225 1 nnn COMES 25 * 
Had the Greek and Latin ton gues been aſcertained by 'writing g at 
as earlyla period of their exiſtence, their fate would 8 kb 
been fithilar : and their inflections 
Hebrew, have been eaſily analyſed, and Sund to be auxiliar y 
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„l, animal; franimal; which, if we were accuſtomed to ſpeale ſo 
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words ſhortened and' foftened/by colloquial uſe, and thin in- 
ed with the radical part of the original nouns and verbs. 
"Nis But it was the misfortune of the modern languages (if it can be 


called a misfortune) that their form was in ſome meaſure fixed, 
before it became ſo complete as it might have been; that, without 
paſſing through the intermediate ſtages of childhood and youth, 


they roſe at once (if I may ſo ſpeak) from infancy: to premature 


manhood : and in regard to the Claſſiek tongues it was a lucky cir- 


cumſtance, that their growth advanced more gradually, and that 


their form was not eſtabliſhed- by writing,” til after it had been 
variouſly rounded. and moulded by the caſual pronunciation of ſuc- 
ceſſive ages. Hence, if there be any truth in theſe conjectures 
(for they lay claim to no higher character) it will follow, that the 


Greek and Latin tongues are. for this reaſon peculiarly elegant, 
| becauſe they who firſt ſpoke them were long in a ſavage ſtate; and 


that the modern languages are for this reaſon leſs elegant, becauſe 
the nations among whom they took their riſe were not ſavage. 
This looks very like a paradox. And yet, is it not more probable, 


than any thing which can be advanced in favour of that contrary 


ſuppoſition, adopted by ſome learned men, that the Claſſick tongues 


were planned by philoſophers, and the ee eee, 3 
rudely into form by barbarians ? | 


Before I proceed, it may be proper to ik 'that ee PPY 


nitions of the verb have been admitted by Grammarians, different 
from that which 1 have given, and ſome of them perhaps equally 


good. — Some have defined it thus: A verb is a word, which 


40 forms, when joined to a noun, a complete ſentence.” This 


is certainly true of the verb, and of no other part of ſpeech ; but 


does not ſufficiently expreſs its character, as Proceeding from an 
operation of the mind. — Others have ſaid, that a verb isa word 


925 ee to be, to do, and ve Wis And true it is, that moſt 
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times, may he referred to: one or other of theſe three elaſſes. 
this definition does not mark the difference between the verb pi 
the participle z becauſe it omits the affirmation, which is the verb's 


moſt eſſential character. Ruddiman has very well expreſſed the 
nature of a Latin verb, in theſe words, © Verbum eſt pars orationis 


« yariabilis, aliquid de aliqua re dici ſeu affirmari ſignificans.“ 
A verb is a variable part of ſpeech, ſignifying, that ſome affir- 
« mation or aſſertion is made concerning ſome thing.” — Ariſtotle 
fays * Rhima eſti to proſſemainon cbronon: A verb is that which 
< ſignifies time, together with ſome other ſi gnification.” But this 


appears to me to be very inaecurate: for it neither diſtinguiſhes 


the participle from the verb not takes any notice of the attribute 


or of the affirmation, both which belong eſſentially to all verbs 
whatever. Nay, according to this definition, certain adverbs, as 


diu, heri, nudjuftertius, cras, vudis, &c. would be verbs; for they 
expreſs tume, and withal ſignify, that the time is long, that it is 


limited to yeſterday, to'the day Before yeſterday,” to tomorrow, to the 
preſent day, &c.\— Buxtorff calls the verb Vox flexilis cum tem- 


pore et perſona, ** a'declinable word with time and perion,” which 


likewiſe | overlooks both the affirmation and the attribute. — Some 
grammarians have ſaid, that (a verb is a word ſignifying actions 
„and paſſions. But Sum, I am, is à verb, and yet it fignifies 
neither the one nor the other, neither acting, nor being acted u pon: 
and percutiens, firiking, denotes action; and wulneratus, wounded, 
denotes paſſion, in the preſent ſenſe of the word ; ; and yet both 


are participles. — Scaliger thought, that 2 things fixed, perma- 


nent, and laſting,” are ſignified by nouns, and * things tranſient 
« and en oy: b is But made ventus, amis, hour, wind, 
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. ſignify things tranſient, and yet are nouns: and many Nets 

© there are, which denote permanency, as ſedet, fat, oft, | habitat, 
umi, obiit; be fits, be fande, be is, be dwelks,' be Jeeps, be died 


Or cen 2d to live. N. ee nene Wu; 1 . 
3 D h ; we 3 $14] | . "+; 2 bf ot ; 
; FLY ; Sona III 05 1940 HATS AN UU = 
wh he - ſubjett continued. 07 the Times or 7 enſes of verbs. ' Tenſes, 
1. Definite in time. — 2. ' Indefinite in time, or Aoriſ. = 1. 3. Com- 
fi d or Perfect, in reſpect of attion. = 4. Incomplete; or Tmper- 
| felt, in reſpett' of action. 5. Compound, uniting two or more 
. times in one. — 6. ona 206d meer 0 | "wo time onh.. — - Remarks, 


3 1 Hinted, that the e ee -which- have a 2 e with 
Fa Wt number and perſon, and may be made the ſubjects of affirma- 
A tion, are reducible to one or other of theſe three heads, 0 be, ro act, 
=, and 10 be. acted upon; to which-may be added a fourth, ro ref, or 


# Wo, ceaſe, which however may perhaps be implied in the firſt. Verbs, 
Ws therefore, there muſt be in all languages; to expreſs, firſt, Being, 


| © HTN as Sum, Iam; ſecondly; AFting, as Vulnero, I wound ; thirdly, 
. 5 Being afted upon, as Vulneror, I am -wounded ; 'and fourthly, Being 
HE 125 41 reſt, as Dormio, F fleep; :Sedes; I.. 

5 Now, without ſome reference to Ti ime, not one bs theſe attri- 
=o butes can be conceived... For wherever there is exiſtence, it muſt 
WE Continue for ſome time, how ſhort ſoever that time may be: and 
© - whatever exiſtence we ſpeak of, we muſt confider, as paſt (he was), 
=. - b as preſent (he 7s), or as future (be 1orll be); or as both N and 
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| _ wie and: 91 w un boch preſent and future (he is 
and will be); or as extending through time future, as well as 
through that which is preſent and paſt, as, he was, he'is, and he 


will rome to be.—Further, wherever there is action either exerted 


or Fecefve@there muſt be tion; atid/all motion implies time. For 


0 muny contiguous places are gone through in a given time, the 
motion is Gvift ; and when few contiguous places are gone through 


in the ſame time, the motion is flow.—Ref,, in like manner, implies 
duration: for if the want of motion did not continue for ſome ne, 


we ſhobldnot' know, that there was reſt. 
e, therefore, muſt make a part of the ſi tßestion of all 


verbs, and of every part of every verb, in all languages whatever. 
And this leads me to ſpeak more particularly of the Times of verbs, 


which in Engliſm are improperly called the Tex/er ; a word, whoſe 


appartht etymology would never lead us even to gueſs at its mean- 
ing; and which, if it were not explained to us, we ſhould not. 


think bf conſidering as a corruption « of the Latin lempus, or of the 
F rench Femp * 


11710 3 
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Time is TY divided into Paſt, Preſent, and Future. All 


paſt time was once preſent, and all future time will come at laſt 
to be preſent.” If therefore we deny the reality of preſent time, 
as ſeveral philoſophers both antient and modern have done, we muſt 
alſo deny the reality of paſt and future time, and, conſequently, 


of time altogether. Nay more: Senſe perceives nothing but what 


is preſent, Memory nothing but what is paſt, and Foreſight forms 
conjeCtures i in regard to futurity. If, therefore, we ſay, that there 
is no preſent time, nor conſequently any future or paſt time, it 
will follow, that there are no ſuch faculties i in man as e me- 
mory, and foreſight. | 

The fundamental error in the h gs 7 theſe ee 
on 1 the 4 of ume, is, that wy ſuppole the Proms inſtant to 
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| with reſpect to man, indyfiteh extended: and, in ſpeaking of 
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55 have, like a geometrical point, neither parts nor magnitude; and 
that it is nothing more than the commencement of time future, 


and the concluſion of time paſt ;/, ven as the point, in xhich two 


right lines meet and form an angle, being .itſelf gf no magnitude, 
muſt be conſidered as ans eee the one ! and the end 


of the other. 2 1 115 7 FL. 6 Wy 314 2 bogs Uke Y 


But, as nothing. is, an | reſpe&t of our ſs: A geometrical 


point, (for whatever we ſee; or touch, muſt . of neceſlity. have mag- 


nitude) ſo neither is the preſent, or any other, inſtant of duration, 


| wholly unextended. Nay, we cannot even conceiye an unextended 


inſtant: and that which we call the preſent. may in fact admit of 


very conſiderable, extenſion. —While I write a letter, or read a book, 


I ſay, that I am reading or writing it, though it ſhould take up an 
hour, a day, a week, or.a month; the whole time being conſidered 
as preſent, which is employed in the preſent action. 80, while I 


| build a houſe, though that ſhould. be the work of many months, 


I {peak of it in the preſent time, and ſay that I am building, it. In 


like manner, in contradiſtinction to the century paſt, and to that 


which is to come, we may conſider the whole ſpace of a hundred 
years as time preſent, when we ſpeak of a ſeries of actions, or of a 
Nate of exiſtence, that 1s co- extended with it ; as in the following 
example: In this century, we are more neglectful of the antients, 
% and we are conſequently more. ignorant, than they were in the 
<< laſt, or than perhaps they will be in the next.” . Nay the entire 
term of man's probationary. ſtate in this world, when oppoſed to 


that eternity which is before him, is con ſidered as preſent time by 


thoſe who fay, * In this ſtate we ſee darkly as through a glaſs ; but 
«ina future life our faith ill be loſt i in n viſion, and We ſhall know, 


even as we are known.“ "ny 
Time paſt, and time future, are, in ee . and, 


time 


e 
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nde of time future, men may have ech en to alude to 
different periods or extenſions of paſt or future time. And hence, 
in all! the European languages we know, and probably in many; 


— 


other languages, there are in verbs ſeveral preterites and futures. 


| Thus, in Engliſh, T did it, I õ,j,ẽj doing it, I have done it, I had, 


* 


dane it, are plainly diſtinct preterites: and I fall do it, Iſpall be. 


dung it, I am about to db it, I ſball have: done it, Ne different 
ileas in regard to the tranſactions of future time. 


But, in deſcribing; the neceſſary. times or tenſes of verbs, which i; is 


a curious part. of ſcience, and the moſt difficult thing, perhaps, in 
the nete art, I muſt be ſomewhat more particular. 


As the, verbs, that ſignify te a& and ru be acted upon, are of all 


ver is the moſt. complex, -and-muſt therefore have as great a variety 
of tenſes as any other verbs can have, I ſhall confine myſelf to them 
in the following analyſis of the tenſes. And when I have diſtri- 


buted the tenſes off active verbs. into their ſeveral claſſes, and ex- 


plained the nature of each, the _ "_ be ee to 155 


ſufficiently illuſtrated... S rar er "RY 41 
The firſt attempt that was ape in this . 0 far as I 1 
towards, a Philoſophical analyſis of the tenſes, may be ſeen in a gram- 


mar publiſhed. in Queen, Anne's time, and: recommended by the. 


Tatlen, Which! is commonly. called Steele s Grammar. It is in ſome 


reſpects 3. mare complete, than any other grammar of the Engliſh. 


tongue that I have met with; and diſcovers. a Preciſion, and an- 
acuteneſs not to be found in the, other writings of Sir Richard 


Steele; hence. Lia am inclined to. think it is not his. Indeed, from 


the variety; of ſtyle and matter, as well as. from, the Dedication to 
t the Queen, . which, is: ſubſcribed; T, he. Authors, it would ſeem to have 
been the Work of ſeveral, hands, About twenty years after, Doctor 
Clarke, in his very learned notes on Homer's Iliad, propoſed an 
aeegr of the he tenſes Which: though e is en, 
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and did indy throw ncht upon the ſubject. Alx: Harris in his 
Hermes, publiſhed in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
one, gave a more complete account of the tenſes, than any * 

ing grammarian. His theory has however been objected to, in 
many particulars, by the author of a late work On the" origin an 1 | 
progreſs of language; who has framed a new one; and a better, 
which he illuſtrates with great learning, and grammatical ſkill. — 

I have looked into all theſe authors; but, though I have received 
uſeful information from each, eſpecially from the laſt, I am Rot 


perfectly ſatisfied with any one of them. As there is ſomething 
peculiar in each of their ſchemes, ſo is there in that hieh follows. 


The truth is, that this is a ſubject of great nicety; and, being withal 


very complex, it is no wonder that it ſhonld appear in different 
lights to different perſons, That I ſhould think favourably of 'my 


own theory, is natural; but it would be arrogance in me to . | 


ſume, that others will look upon it with equal partiality. | 
It is impoſſible to analyſe the Tenſes, without continual 3 


to ſome one language or other. If we take our ideas of them from 


the Greek and the Latin, we (hall be inelined to think; that nine 
tenſes, or ten, or perhaps more, 'may' be uſeful, or even neceſſary, 
in language. But if we were to judge of them according to the 


rules of ſome other tongues, we ſhould greatly reduce their number: 


no more than two, the pat and the '/iturt, being acknowledged by 


the Hebrew grammarian. This ought to be kept in mind, that we 


may not multiply tenſes without neceſſity: at the ſame time let it 
not be forgotten, that, without reaſoning from the analogy of the 
Greek and the Latin, one could not do juſtice to the ſubject; thoſe 
being of all known languages the beſt cultivated, ahd the moſt com- 


prehenfive. Beſides, in a ſpeculation of this nature, redundance 


is leſs faulty than defect. The more minu tely we diſcriminate the 
tenſes, the more clearly we 'ſhall ſee from what modifications of 


human Warndt uy derive their origin. | d. 
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some will not allow any thing to be a tenſe, but what in one 

infleted word expreſſes an affirmation with time: for that thoſe 

parts of the verb are not properly called tenſes, which aſſume that 
appearance by. means of auxiliary words. At this rate, in Engliſh, 
we ſhould have two tenſes only, the preſent and the paft, in the active 
verb, and in the paſſive no tenſes at all. But this is a needleſs 
nicety, and, if adopted, would introduce confuſion into the Gram- 
matical art. If amaveram be a tenſe, why ſhould not amatus fueram ? 
If I beard. be a tenſe, I did hear, I have heard, and J * bear, 
muſt be equally entitled to that appellation. 50 

The Tenſes of Active verbs 1 divide, firſt, in telpect of time, into 
Definite and Indefinite. Thoſe parts of the verb that expreſs time 
indefinitely may be called A4orifs. The word is Greek, and ſigni- 
ſies indefinite : but the forms of the verb denoted by it are not pe- 
culiar to the Greek tongue, but muſt be in all languages, whether 
Grammarians take notice of them or not. And though, in the 
Greek Grammar, two aorifts only of paſt time are mentioned, it 
will appear, that there may be, and in moſt languages probably 
are, aoriſts of the future, and even of the prot, as well as of 
the paſt, 

I. 1. When 1 ay. 1 ANF or I am 3 1 . i time 
definitely : for what I affirm of myſelf holds true at this preſent 
moment, but perhaps will not be true the next, and certainly was 
not true an hour ago, when I was aſleep. But when I ſay, © A 
t merry. heart maketh a chearful countenance,” I expreſs what i is 
always true, what i is not limited to any definite time, and what may 
be ſaid at any period of preſent time: that is, in pronouncing 
this maxim, I uſe the preſent tenſe, but I ſpeak of preſent time 
in general, or indefinitely ; ; or, in other words, I uſe an aorift of 
the preſent. In all general afſertions of this nature, expreſſed by 
POO ame, r * 1s an ſes. My Manners "me. the man; 


* 
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The mereiful thin. Agurderh'the lle of his beatz ehe tender r 
Hes of the wickel art eruel; R wile. ſom abα, . gladb father; 
Grande dolor ingeniam- , Tw] and tw ar four, &, Andinz 
all men muſt "oceafiohdlly ſpeak in this manner, eve cultiwuted 
language muſt have a fimilar contrayance; though thete ay be; 
and certainly are; mahy languages in hit che verb aſſumes ng 
particular form in order to expreſi it j I mean ch form different 
from tlie definite preſent. [How chen, Jou will fay; is it known? 
I anſwer, By tlie ſenſe of the: Words. If a verb of the preſent tenſe 
expreſs time indefinitely, that tenſt is truly an abriſt of che preſent; 
whatever be its form or termination. cv ¹ N ene en 
The Hebrews; whoſe verbs haus ho preſent, expreſd the meaning 
of this tenſe by the future. They who ſpeak Exſe do ſd too, though 
that language has 4 preſent!- And in fact we often do'the-fame;, 
without ambiguity, or any artet dewäation from tlie idiom of 
che Engliſh tongue! We may (i) A prudent man 'cipfder5' before 
he acts, or, A prudent mani will confider Before he act: A wife ſon 
abel h à glad father, or, A wiſe ſon toll] aA geld fatlier !! Theſe 
and the Ike exprefſtons tlie! equally connected With! the preſent and 
with the future. We are not ſuppoſed to exclude the future, when 
we affirm their truth with reſpe&t to p refent tihe: and If the law 
of the language required! that (ve Wow abc expreſs them in 
future time, we Thould! not be unideiftbodts Entfülle che preſent, 
even in Kehtenteet Nite the following Y atid two! a9 Be fout, 
Virtde'w ill Be praiſewotthy, Honeſty wal be tlie beſt PH.. 
Che other preſent, called here the Definite preſent, and exen- 
plified by Lego, I read, is, in Hebrew, ſupplikd, ſomkfimes by other 
tenſes, but, moſt comnſoily, by a preſent participle active (called 


Benoni 1975 j and, in 1 ral, 8 5 an impẽrſonal 9, figulfying 
= M21} 10 eon 1812159 I's A ax bere 


: * i pts ferves' other Mat " i PETR TEE Ambach. Thus 
mier is not only tradens, but alſo traditar ler is both judicans and judex. Shyfetim, 


cen, n Ne AR. 37 


Ebert in ui ig, which always, has the import of the preſent, ang 
fvits equally-all-pedons, gemderg. and numbers. So that, though 
in Hebrew: verbs: there den properly; ſpeaking, no preſent tenſe, yet 
there arg in the language {everal,gontrivances that andwer the — 
purpoſe: Mamas ien with-re/he? ta hreſei time is indeed. ſo neceſ- 
ſary in: all nations, that we cannat well cangeive ho ay; language 
Thould+be:unprovided of: the means of expreſſing it. 

„L. z Secondly; hen 1 fayySerbem, *-Grepfi, I. foal FOR | 
I utter a promiſe, in which future teig pxprefied indeſinitelys for 
Ido mot allot the, aſtiaon f vriting to an particular. or defmite 
part of time future. This, therefore, is Am acriſt of the future. 
But x hen I ay, Serinur us ſyn h.2pell6; grdpheiny Lam bon to write, 
or 1 am going to write, I expreſs future time definitely, or without 
an asriſta for dhe meaning is, thak Lſhall:write immediately, or 
ſoon, after-making the declaration; And this 494; by moſt. Gram 
marians, allowed to have been the import of that paula: peſt-futurum, 
which is found in the paſſive verbs of the Greeks ;: where 4 wept 
ſignifies, indefinitely; or by. ithenzorift;o IL. baI be beaten; but 

f retupſemai, ther paulo- pot. future: demotes, I ſhall. _ immiedi- 


wm: plural of the $20? 7s title "> Look which bang Jas * The name i: is 
no Wee the ſame wick that given by Latin authord to the chief magiſtrates of Car- 
thage, Saffetes. Ser Liv. axxviii.; 37. The Hebrewy the language of Ganaan, as 


1faiph calls it, and chat of.,the, Phenicians, of wham the Carthaginians were a colony, 
were originally the ſame, 1% perhaps ſome difference of dialect. But the omans, 


Iike the Ephratmites, could n6t pronounce the letter Sehn, and therefore turned it into 
8, additig, 4 as Was ufd with them; @ termination from their on language —Some- 
Aces in the Neye Teſtswent:we fd the preſeht participle aQive uſed in the ſame way. 
Thus 6 mrgaCuv is the tempter, and 6 BanhGCuy the Baphift. —Benoni, the name of the 
afiye 1 1 participle, ſignifies Intermediate; and the participle i is ſo called, perhaps, 
Sedauſe ities 40 vert between thi two Hebrew tenfes, the paſt and the future. 
Its ſpelleib diffetentiꝝ from the name Henn which:Rachd when dying gave her new- | 
Horn Ben Seel rn 48) though, when expreie by Roman charars they 
appear the ſame, wg 

* veau. | P jen Yewpun. ond LT; Tyoja0 oY 123238 | 
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ately besten; er 1 am about wy the besten This both in Latin 
and Engliſn, we expreſs by means of an auxiliary word or two, 
Sum ſeripturus, I am abe tu write: of which it is remarkable, 
that the auxiliary verb fam, Tam, points at preſent time; white 
the partieiple ſipturus, about 10 write, implies future time; 
whence we gather, that this form of che verb ſignifies time 
future joined to time preſent, or; in other words, that the fu- 
turity ſpoken of is preſently to 'commence——The Hebrews have 
no paulo· poſt· future; but by joining to their future ſuch ad- 
verbs as Barry immediarehy, "ſoon, &cc. they eaſily expreſs the 
meaning. The ſame” thing may, I ſuppoſe, be done in all other 
languages. bier N hank the ee ieee is not a * 
ſary tenſe. 1 {6:47 15 ie 4 a Nee b 

As general maxims may Þg fignified by the 20 aCabelhraſent, 
ſo the aoriſt of the future is often uſed in legiſlative ſentences: — 
Thou ſbalt not kill, Thou ſbalt not ſteal; in which it is obvious, 
that no particular period of future time is meant, but future time 
indefinitely, * aariſtds, or in general. It is thy duty, ar all times, 
and on all «ccafions, to abſtain from theft and from murder. Here 
again we ſee a co- incidence of the future with the preſent. By a 


change of the phraſe, every precept of this ſort may be referred to 


preſent time: t is thy duty not to kill; It is thy duty not to ſteal: 
or, I command thee not to kill; 7 Lforbid thee to ſteal, &c.— The 


| P reſent, though it cannot be called a part of i the Fut ture, is however 


an introduction to it. But the Future and the Paſt are of no kin- 
dred; and, bein g Tone ed on 1 can never be con- 
tiguous. 1 a 

I 3s That hates is an hen my the lt, is is. fly proved... The 
Greek verbs, and the Engliſh too, have a particular form to expreſs 
it, without the aid of auxiliary words. "F Egrapſa, I wrote, or 
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1 did-write, denotes, that che action of writing is pg. bas refers to 
no particular period of paſt time. When I fay, He ſent me a 
. «c letter, and T anſwered it, both ſent and anſwered are aoxiſts, and 
| point at paſt time indefinitely: the letters ſpoken of may, for any 
thing that appears in the ſentence, have been written and ſent a 
year ago, or twenty years. ago, or laſt ſummer, or laſt week, or 
yeſterday; for the tenſes refer to no one portion of paſt time more 
than another. But if I ſay, He ſent me a letter, and I have 
< anſwered it, the verb be ſent is an aoriſt ; but I have anſwered i is 
not an aoriſt; for it points at paſt time more definitely, and means, 
that I anſwered it Ju now, or lately. It is worth while to attend 
to this auxiliary verb, by which we expreſs: definite paſt time; I have 
anſwered; I have, being the preſent tenſe, points at time e 
and anſwered, being the participle of the paſt, refers to time paſt: 
vrhence we infer, that the time expreſſed by theſe words, I baue 
anſwered, is a mixture of the preſent with the paſt, or rather, the 
paſt terminating in or near the preſent. And that this is the true 
character of the tenſe in a e will eh more Oy" Ke 
and by. ö t * 
We e n . eee wen not aN Preſens, Paſt, and 
Future time ; but alſa time paſt, prefent, and future, e firſt, - 
| indęſinitely, that is, by aoriſts, or, ſecondly, definitely. - 
But obſerve, that the Engliſh auxiliary have is not ie defi- 
nite, even when joined to the preterite participle. I have heard 
it ſaid, I know not when, or by whom, that Charles the ſecond 
% on his death-bed declared himſelf a papiſt. Here the words 
I have heard, are ſo far from being definite in regard to time, that 
they may allude to a fact which happened ten, twenty, thirty years 
ago, or not one Ag 50 or to n Tack of whick rrp paypal 
when it W | 


1 ** 


Obſerve, 5 


nd DH IVEPRDO AW IN. 
ot Obey fuktheti, ortiats ridcorders ef PR AACANCOEY 
ay, the ird and, ci, in theidefinitetteriſes;5ip wot fiſlidens, 
but muſto be Hluſtrated by adverbs;of.dther-words figniticatid of 
exact alm? For oerActions! inltegard'tolthe extent & d vary 
according te tlie nature of the aftiony[pokeriofi- An IB{thavitke 
impörtanti &ricof long cf unn e or net ufd; v are th 
_ conſider tha time, RloH precedes or followꝛs them; ds Höft, be. 
cauſe they; mae à ſtrong inipreflioh,. and afpear vf Sreat magni. 
tude A war After bndV hou is fined]: one nay fly; ve E habe 
rgb h hows b butz . gr fiber Rlekander Ketter,? 
is underſtood to have a Ihortet retroſpect; unleſb the writing of 
the latter was a work of great labour and time, Ini like mufiner, 
£:F am to bulld a houſeꝰ maybe ſaid a? year before one begins 
to bnild; but; . I af dor tale a Walke, expreſſas & very near Futii- 
rity. Ahd therefore; as the expreſſion of time by verbs, eſpecially 
of time paſt and future, is rather relative than ahſolute, adverbs, 
and other words, come to be neceſſary, when'wewwguld ſpeak with 
preciſion of paſt and future time. I am νjt2⅛ going tof take a 
%% walk; — I ſhall build a houſe his ſummer ; — I have bis moiment 
re finiſhed myletter#!r&ecron 21G 2 dy 15077 fl ot ov 
H. 'The-tenſes: af attiye:verbs may be divided, ſecondly, d re- 
fpect of the made of udtian ſignified, into Perfect, which dehotei;com- 
-_= af iau and: Ic perfect, Which denote gncomplete actianio 
A late author, mentions another: elaſs of tenſes; vchich he calls 
Tudefrite and of which he-fays, that they denote action, hut with- 
out ſpecifying, whether it be complete or incomplete. And, as 
an example, he gives the aoriſt of the paſt, ¶ Exragſa, ¶ abrote, br 
did write. But Iceannot ce, chat there is any ground for tliis 
diviſions, No other grammarian, ſoo far as knows eithen antient 
or modern, has taken notice of it; while the * of . 
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nta perfect und zmper focht Wan ad as grammar itſelf. 
And the learned Author, whom I allude to; affirmsg that) * in our 


4 grammatical inquixies we cνBEJAöt quit the: footſteps of the- 
<-antients, auithout ther greateſt hazard of going wrong! This 
ovelty,; however: K rejec},. not beeauſe it is new, but becauſe / Ldo 
not ainderſtand it: Pan cohceive a complete action, that is, an 
action, which has had, ax is to have, a beginning and an end: Ian 


which. not, or is not ſaicl to be, ended. „But an action, which, 


though it tnuſt have had. a beginning. «is: con ſidered as neither ended 


nor continued as neither complete nor incomplete, I earinot conceive 
at all.) When Lay, lwrote:aletter,”:the paſt time is indefinite, but a 
complete achion is plainly ſigniſied : if the letten had not been finiſhed, | 
"off he ern, would have bean the proper tenſe. In like man- 
ner, I wrote, . though fit dogs. not implyb that the thing written, 


Wucher boek or letter, was fi niſhed. (forno particular writing is 


ſpecified); does yet fignify;. that the as uriting was both. begun 
and ended. II it had nat been gun it could net be referrect to 
paſt time and 6:3t-ad;notibeen; ended. or Aiſcuntinucd, (for.'theſe 
words applied ito the ſimple act of writing ate of the ſame import) 
it would have been ſtilli going on and the nffirmation concerning 
it y ulã be:to: thiscpuxpoſe, L have been riting all: the morning, 
& ang. am till Writing.“ E But, ta return to- the ſecond: general 
_ fivifion,of4tenſes;. into Berfedt;. denoting: een 158 mig 
perfect, which denote incomplete:aftions;; vil ont em inn thug 
bY „II. Avr The axiſt of. the Preſent may be ſaid to ee 


plete action. When I ay, * Az merry heart mutet a chearful 


0 countenance;: L expreſs by the ward'matethianattion,. or Ope- 
rations! which is always a dauin gu: nd neuen can be ſaid to. be dine. 
and wer, For the time never. yet was, fince man was made, when 
gladneſs of heart. did not aper itſelf in the countenance, and, 
| 4 5 . while. 


alſo canctivo an intomplete action, that has had a beginning. but 


4 4 
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while human nature remains unaltered the time W never come 
| e ſhall ceaſe to do ſo. 

Further, the definite preſent, I mean the 1 that i is | definite 
| injveſpeAiof dns does. alſo denote incomplete action. While 1 
am writing a letter, I ſay Scribo, I write, or I am writing.; which 

implies, that part of the writing is done, and that _ of i it is not 

done; that the action is begun, but not ended. 5 

But the moment the writing is completed, I fay, « or I may wx, 

I have written ;” in which are comprehended theſe three things. 

Firſt, that the action is complete; for which reaſon the. tenſe is 

called perfectum, the perfect: a word, | which, from the frequent 
uſe of it in our grammars, may ſuggeſt to ur the idea of paſt time ; 

but which in reality ſignifies perfect or complete action: for, that 
there is a perfect of the future, as well as of the paſt, will appear 
in the ſequel. — Secondly, the words I have written“ imply, that 
the action is not only complete, but alſo paſt; for which reaſon, 
the tenſe is called preteritum perfectum, the complete paſt, or the 
preterite perfect, or more briefly the preterperfe#: — Thirdly, theſe 
words imply, that the action is i now completed, or very lately. 

From this relation of the preterperfect to preſent time, (for, as I 

already obſerved, it denotes paſt time ending in the preſent, or 

near it,) the Stoicks, who were accurate grammarians, called it 
the perfect or complete Preſent: but, as it denotes what 7s done, and, 
conſequently, what it not now a- doing, I think it be to call it 
by its ordinary name, the preterperfept. 

For this tenſe the Greeks have a particular form * e ; the 
Engliſh, and other moderns, expreſs it by an auxiliary verb joined 

to the participle, I have written. But it is remarkable, that for 

this tenſe the Latin verb has no particular inflection; for the ſame 

TONS. word denotes both the menen and the aoriſt & * 
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paſt. Serigb. n Ggnifies, not only I wrote, or I did write, 
| (referring to paſt time indefinitely) but alſo, 7 have written, referring 
to an action paſt and lately compleated. Hence ariſes a ſmall am- 
_ biguity in the uſe of the Latin verb, from which. the verbs of many 
other languages are free. But, by means of adverbs, and other 
auxiliary words that hang looſely upon the ſyntax of language, this 
ambiguity in the Latin cus may * . wherever it is 
likely to prove in convenient. % 
And here we learn to br e error in ſome of FLY common 
runner, where amavi is tranſlated I have loved; as if it were a 
true preterperfect and nothing elſe, like the Greek * pepbiliha + 
whereas it is both a preterperfect, and an aoriſt of the paſt, an- 
ſwering both to pepbilita, and to + epbilzſa z and ſhould therefore 
be rendered, I loved, I did love, or I have loved. And children 
| ſhould be taught, that, though theſe three Engliſh phraſes are here 
connected by the particle or, and are every one of them expreſſed 
by the Latin amavi, they are not of the ſame import; for that the 
laſt may ſometimes differ conſiderably in fignification from the other 
two. —One miſtake leads to another. The imperfect amabam i is in 
the common grammars, rendered, I loved or did love; as if it were 
the aoriſt of the paſt, and the fame with the Greek ephileſa where 
as, ſo far as ĩt is really che imperfect, it correſponds to the Greek 
; ephiloun, and, as will appear by and by, ought to have been 
tranſlated I was ſaving... I do. not however affirm, that it is never 
an aoriſt of the paſt, But, in good authors, that is not its common 
uſe; and when, it is, the tenſe loſes tht character which entitles it; 
to be called imper fa. {i D 
The Hebrews, boring but e one e proterte, muſt confound, | as "gn 
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| nune abſtulit Jehova: ſit nomen Jehova denedictum. 
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b ehe b df thoſe 


one word ſerve for both. When Job rec 


aecumulated calamities, which at once diveſted him of all his pro- 
perty, and of every domeſtick comfort, he rent his clothes, fell down 
upon the ground, and worſhipped; ; and, according to our tranſla- 
tion, ſaid, The Lord gave, An the Lord hath taken away: 


<<. bleſſed be the name of the Lord. Here, (as the learned Author 
of the origin and progreſs of Langu obſerves) the two preterites 


are elegantly diſtinguiſhed ; the firſt TR the- aoriſt, the other the | 


preterperfect. The Lord gave; this happened formerly, but 


at what vd of paſt time is not fad and, « the Lord Bath 


«* taken away; this had juſt happened; or very lately, ſo that it 
might be ſaid to be felt at the preſent moment. In the Hebrew, 
the tenſe is in both clauſes the ſame: and the paſſage literally 
tranſlated would be, The Lord: gave, and the Lord: took away,” 
or perhaps, „The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
% away.” Job's meaning may, no doubt, be underſtood from theſe 


expreſſions -but ſeems to be more. emphatically ſignified in our 


Engliſh bible, than by either of them, or even by the original He- 
brew itſelf. —xrhe preterperfect, therefore, as diſtinguiſhed from 


the aoriſt preterite, is rather an uſeful, than' 4 neceſſary, tenſe. In 


Latin, by means of an adverb of preſent time Joined to the prete- 
rite, its full import might! in many caſes be given ; ; though not ſo 
degantly, perhaps, as in Greek or Engliſſi. Jehova dedit; {& et 


„ Hecke 


ON 


The Latins, as Mr. Harris and other learned Authors have PY 


EA ET ES £, 


or Aiſcontinuance of the attribute ex preſſed by the verb; fit, r 


err 


Example, to fignify be has been, he is | no more; . 35 Bas lived, 
he if dead; and, at the eoncluſion of Acädemfcal Rardhgüss, diri, 
I have done ſpeaking, 1 am : filent. In this view, the verbs uit, vixit, 
and dixi are to be conſidered as preterperftt that 1 aj as expreſſing 


8 ware . an 


e n. 


or near the preſent. Thus, when Cicero had, by virtue of a ſort of 
diftatorial authority conferred on him by the Senate for a temporary 


purpoſe, put to death ſome noblemen of Rome, who had been 


concerned in Catiline's conſpiracy, he appeared in the forum, and, 
in the hearing of all the people, who were anxious to know the 
event, cried out with a loud voice, * Vixerunt,” they have lived ; 
that 1 is, they. are dead; their life continued down to this time has 


« juſt now terminated.” Perhaps Cicero might have a ſcruple 


to uſe a more explicit term; ; death being one of thoſe words that 
the Romans thought i it ominous to pronounce on certain occaſions. 
Or perhaps, though what he had done was conſtitutional, and of 


great publick utility, yet, being extraordin ary, and in a popular 
ſtate ſomewhat, hazardous at ſuch a time, he might wiſh to mitigate 


the general opinion 'of its ſeverity, by announcing it in ſucha 


manner, as ſhould fix the attention of the people rather upon the 

lives and crimes of the conſpirators, than. upon their. puniſhment. 
Virgil has introduced the ſame idiom, with the happieſt effect, 

in one or two paſſages of the Eneid. On the night of the deſtruc- 


tion of Troy, Eneas, warned i in a dream that the e city was Mages 


e 


battle, 5 the flare of the conflagration, ru ruſhes out in arms to 
attack the enemy. In his way he meets Panthus the prieſt of 
Apolls. What is the ſtate of our affairs, Panthus, Rong he; 3 what 
15 to be done ? Panthus with a groan replied, 5 


| Venit ſumma dies, et inductabile tempus | 
Dardaniæ: fuinus a TY vow. et Figs. 
Gloria Teucrorum. „ Hes 


15 „ laſt hour is come: Troy has ies ws Gove bred Trojans.” | 


As if he had aid, *« Trgjans, and their city, and all their glory, 45 
| 3 E 2 5 
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In attribute connected with that aefinite paſt time which terminates in 


«to. 
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« to be reckoned atnong the things that have been, but are nom no 
«< more. The ſame Fw yy of TOE an antient 
town, has theſe words, my | P 
et nune magnum manet Ardes nomen, 
Sed fortuna fuir. e en tte 
& Ardea is ſtill a great name; but i its fortune bas been, or is over 
« and gone.” Rueus, indeed, the learned editor of Virgil for the 
uſe of the Dauphin, explains the word otherwiſe, and makes it 
ſignify, that fortune had ſo determined: and in this he is coun- 
tenanced by Scaliger. But the interpretation here given is more 
ſuitable to the context, as well as to the ſolemn phraſeology of the 
poet ; and is, beſides, warranted by Taubmannus and Mr. Harris, 
I aid, that the nature of the tenſe we now ſpeak of is more fully 
expreſſed by the common appellation of preterperfe2, than by that 
of the perfe#t preſent, which is the name the Stoicks gave it. And 
ſo indeed it is for the moſt part. But 1 ought to have added, 
that this tenſe in Greek does ſometimes imply, not paſt time ter- 
minating in or near the preſent, nor even complete action, but 
paſt and preſent time united; in which cafe it -becomes a ſort of 
- preſent, and, in Doctor Clarke's opinion, ſhould be called; not 
the preterperfect, but the preſent perfett - as in the bg line 
of Homer : 
. * Kluthi meu, Argurotox', hos Finde urtiphibebltcas 3 ; 
Hear me, O God of the ſilver Ws who! bg been and art the 
guardian of Chryſe.” 
Mr. Harris ſeems to think, that, in Virgil, the preterperſe 
often implies the ſame ſort of time with the preſent. That this is 
never the caſe, I will not affirm. But, if 1 miſtake not, moſt of 
the paſlages he has oy will be found to have g more exp reſſive 


8 Ne. Ait Arregerit zt Xpuonv diebe. Thad, 5 DE 
4 . | Eo meaning, 
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Ads: illum-in; præceps prono rapit alyeus amni. - 
1 ould render thus: If hewho:rows againſt the ſtream has inter- 
A mitted for a moment the exertion of his arms, headlong be is. | 
*; inſtantly born by the eurrent of the river. For arque is here ] 
uſedin the antique ſenſe, and, denotes immediately: z as in that line vn 
of Ennius, 5 

© Atque arque ad muros ; properat Romana Juventus. 8 \ 
ſes in. the- dehnte of the ni hc of ner. lightnin g. 
Gi rain, 


89 
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Terra trimit, fugere ferm— 1 
The earths is trembling you feel it, and therefore that com- 
motion is preſent : but, when you look around you, fugere fere, 
you. find that the wild beaſts have _ diſappeared; and: therefore had „ 
fled away, before ven. lifted. up e eyes n, when the = 
5 is : — — - tardis ingens abi flexibus errat 1 b 
Mincius, et tenera prætexit arundine ripas : + 8 
«- The great Mincius rolls ſlowly winding. along, and fringes lor 
br borders). his banks with. reeds;” »'I- agree with Mr. Harris, that 
the two verbs are the ſame in relpect of time; but I do not find, 
that the tenſes are different. The learned author probably miſtook Bo 
the preſent of Frætexo for the preterit of prætego: which laſt is a 
word that Virgil never uſes, and which I. cannot recollect to have. 
ſeen in any Claſſick of the Auguſtan VVV 
Once more, when Virgil ſays, of a ſhip; _ n 

Villa noto citius, celerique ſagitta, | 

Ad terram 1 fugit,, et portu ſe condidit alto. 


„ dern i. ver. 203, ® Georg. i. ver. 330. f. Georg. i ap. ver; 15. 1 Aneid. v. 
a Swifter 


. N — 
PF 


* 
. 


a 7 


| preſent ; * and now,” before I can ſpeak the word, :**!ſhe hut run 
. «. into the harbour.“ 


3 HE TME or Pert ll. 


Swifter Mage or an arrow, ſhe Nies to land this I 


There is in this example the ſame diverſity 
of time, as if I were to ſay: See how. ſWwiftly the boy purſues 
the e he Wer now he has and oh e n of this, 
. 8. 10 nears! ale indem r 

II. 2. The tenſes of paſt time denote two Go As firſt, 
- tions complete or ROW, and” ſecondly,” actions Han tge or 
ON, 07162535; 

- Firſt, I ſay, the retiſes of paſt time Gendte ain "ml 
Of this kind, for the moſt part, 'is the preterperfe& above deſcribed, 
which expreſſes paſt time as ending in the preſent, or near it.—Of 
this kind, alſo, is the aoriſt of the mr. * reh, 1 Regs or I did 
write; ; as already obſerved, © | 

And of tlie ſame kind is the cate called enn ; 
which denotes complete action connected, not with preſent, but 


with paſt time. That this is its import, will appear from an ex- 


ample. He came to forbid me to write, but I bad written be- 


e he: came.” Here obſerve, that the words T had written 


refer, firſt, to a complete action; ſecondly, to paſt time; and, 
thirdly, to an action that war prior in time to another action which 
is alfo paſt. This is the peculiar meaning of the plaſquamperfett : 

ſo that in three reſpects it reſembles the preterperfect, namely, in 


denoting complete action, Pal time, and paſt time "definite te; but from 
the preterperfect it differs i in this one reſpect, that the time ex- 


preſſed by it terminates not in time preſent, but at ſome point of 


the time that is paſt. And the double reference which it bears to 


paſt time appears in our complex way of "expreſſing it, 7 Bad writ- 


ten; in which it is obſervable, that the auxiliary had and the par- 


 Liciple w written Are both n of c time. The Greeks Aa 
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Latins mn this tenſe n words: which. 1s dilecived 3 


immediately from the pr fect, to which indeed it bears a 
nearer affinity than to any other tenſe: ſeripf, ſcripſeram ; * gegra- 
pha, egegraphein. — So much for a tenſes of pan time, which 
denote def lin cin. n gon 10. 
| Secondly, there is- alſo. a preterite peas which: a incom- . 
| Mah ation c Scribebam, 1 was. writing. . In this expreſſion it is 
implied, that the action is f, that it continued, or might have 
continued for ſome time, but that it was not finiſbed. The tenſe 
therefore i is very properly called the imper feel preterite. The Greeks 
gave it a name ſignifying + extended; and deſcribed it more par- 
ticularly, by ſaying, that * * it is. the extended and incomplete part 
of the paſt.” Enes, i in Virgil, ſpeaking of the deſtruction of 
Troy, relates, that, after he had cond ucted his father and fol- 
lowers to a place of ſafety, he returned alone to the burning city, 
in queſt of his wife'Creuſa, who was miſſing. "He went firſt to 
his own houſe, thinking, ſhe might have wandered thither : buy 


8 324 CITTS > $6 kf 4s 2 . 12 
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70 « the th. bad ' ruſped i in,. and were poſſeſſing | the whole houſe.” 2 
Obſerve the effect of the pluſquamperfect, and imperfect, tenſes. 
The Greeks, hag, ruſhed in, irruqrent.;, that, action g over, and 
had been compleated fert be caffe, hut the act of poſſeſſing the 
houſe, genehangn, Way, Aft cher, nor finiſhed, but Pill, continuing. 
This example Is; taken notice of by Mr. Harris. 1 thall gye an- 
other from, dale ogy one from. O PE 
th 


In the account o Pal intings, „hi ich Euggs 59 ed ed t to: find 
- in the temple of lane, at Carthage, oy. being all, it ſeems, on the 


ſubject of the Tie I VB the poet i mentions the fallopia 8. eir⸗ 
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Ter circum. Iliacos raptdverat Heftora-muros,!/ - 37" 8 
| Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles: ee 
which informs us both ef the action of the picture, 10 ere 
event that was ſuppoſet- te have preceded- it. Achilles 5a 
<6 dragged the body of Hector three times round the walls of 
"Troy; » this is the previous event: and wu 5 felling,” chat 
is, was repreſented i in the act of delivering, « the body to Priam, 
and receiving the ranſom.” All this is eaſily conceived; and an 
excellent ſubje& it is for a picture. But if, without diſtinguiſhing 
the tenſes, we were to "IEG" hive 2 as ths 9 has 
tranſlated 6 


Thrice ahl the walls of © Troy Achilles ar 5 5 
The corpſe of Hector, whom in fight he flew,” &. 


xe ſhould be inclined to think, that Virgil knew very. little of the 
laws, or of the powers, of painting. For, according to this in- 
terpretation, Achilles muſt have been painted in the act of dragging 
Hector three times round Troy, and alſo in the act of delivering 
the body to Priam. Pitt, Trapp. and Ogilvie, m their Tranſla- 
tions, have fallen into the ſame impropriety; a Proof, that the 
theory of tenſes has not oe been attended to, even oy men of 


| learning. 


When Dido had juſt firack the fatal blow, and "hee in "AP ago- 
nies of death, che behaviour of her Siſter, as Geſtribetl by Dryden, 
is ſomewhat extraordinary. Anna was at à little diftance from tlie 
pile, an which lay the unfortunate queen: : but, hearing of what 


had happened, ſhe ran in diſtraction to the place, and addreſſed 
Dido in a long Tpeac Fl. That being ended,” © i070 ae 1 
& „ in Fa 315 ALES | 34 8 haſt E 155 the 5 51 — 
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haſte, 
"Arid in ber arms the dying Jury: embraced, 5 
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Her fempler chafed, and ber own garments tore, 
To ſtanch the ſtreaming blood, and cleanſe the gebe. 
ris heh is very: fine, and very pathetick ; in Virgil, at a it 
is ſo: hut, as it appears in Dryden, (and Pitt commits the ſame 
miſtake) never Was any thing of the kind more unſeaſonable, The 
poor” lady was dying, the blood ſtreaming from her wound; and 
yet alter affectionate ſiſter (for ſuch we know-ſhe was) would not 
attempt any thing for her relief, tilf the had'deelatmed for fourteen 
lines together. — But, from Virgit's own account we learn, that 
Anna did not loſe a moment. She bad mounted the lofty pile, and 
was holding her dying ſiſter to her boſom, and weeping, and endea- 
vouring to ſtop the effuſion of blood, all the while that thoſe 9 7 
ſionate exelamations were breaking from her. At nigen 


dic fata, gradus evaſerat altos TRE 
 Semianimemque finu 'germanam am plexa fovebat T7 
Cum gemitu, atque atros ficcabat veſte eruores. 

This the Engliſh, poet would have known, if he had not confounded 
the. imperfect tenſe wich the perfect and pluſquamperfect, and 
ſuppoſed them all to mark che ſame fort of time and of action. 
Similar blunders are frequent in Dryden, and in all the other 
tranſlators of Virgil that I haye ſeen. 

In Ovid; when. the Flood was abated, Peu, havin 8 con- 
cluded a very tender ſpeech to Pyrrha with this ſentiment, « It 
«© has pleaſed the Gods, that we are the only ſurvivors of the whole 

hy " a race; the poet adds, | | 


ae Kaen, 80 Len ccleſte beat a 


#3 


* bs Dito" 5 nee Singt 6 bir OTB was abſurd, if not Ser: and 
to enz chat Anna on this occaſion did not ſpare her own clothes, is ridiculouſly | 
e Virgil el not a word of chafing temples, or of tearing garments, = 


| ; 3 93 4 " ' 5 ; es . 


« He had done ſpeaking ; and they were werping; When it | oc- 
« curred to them to implore the aid of the Goddeſs of the place.” 
The ſpeech had been for ſome time coneluded; then followed a 
pauſe, during which they wept. in ſilence; and, while they were 
weeping, they formed this pious reſolution. -- The plaſquamperfect, 
followed by the imperfect, is here very emphatical, and gives in 
two words an exact view of the behaviour of this forlorn pair ; 
which would be in a great meaſure loſt, if, confounding the tenſes 
in Engliſh, we were to tranſlate it, as is vulgarly done: He 
c ſpoke, and they wept ed b which mar ks | neither the continuance 
of the laſt action, nor that it was ſubſequent to the firſt. — If chil- 
dren are not well inſtructed in the nature of the ſeveral tenſes, 
it 18 impoſſible for chem to er into the ee of elaſſical ex- 
preſſion. 8 
The Latins elegantly uſe this imperfect tenſe | to. 1 ackions 
that are cuſtomary, and often repeated. Thus dicebat may imply, 
he was ſaying, or he was wont ta ſay; the fame with ſolebat dicere. 
For actions that have become habitual, > or which are frequently 
repeated, may be ſaid to be always going on, and may therefore 
with philoſophick propriety be expreſſed by the imperfect tenſe, 
It alſo deſerves notice, that the antient painters and ſtatuaries, 


both Greek and Latin, made uſe of this tenſe, when they put their 


names to their performances. On a famous ſatue of Hercules 
ſtill extant are inſcribed theſe words, * Gehn Athtnaios Poiei, Gl y- 
con Athenienſis faciebat, Glycon an Athenian was making i it. The 
- phraſe was thought modeſt ; becauſe it implied, that the artiſt had 
indeed been at work upon the ſtatue, but did not pretend to ſay that 
he had finiſhed it, or made it complete : : which would have been 
the earn if he had . it in the wut. + Tae, gow. 
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made ĩt. Some of our printers: have adopted the-famie tenſe at the 
beginning or end of their books; . Excudebat Henricus e. ; 


nus: Excudebant. Robertus et Andreas Foulis.“ 8 
Ceſar, whoſe. narrative is not leſs diſtinguiſhed by its eur. 

than his actions were by their greatneſs, often uſes. the imperfect, 

in ſpeaking of himſelf, where I kchink he would have uſed the per- 


fect, if he had been ſpeaking of another. This muſt have been 


wonderfully pleaſing to a Roman; who would be much more ſen- 
ſible, of the delicacy, than we are. Indeed, the beſt antient and 


modern criticks, particularly Cicero, Quintilian, and Roger Aſcham, 


ſpeak with a ſort of rapture. of the exquiſite. propriety of Ceſar's 


ſtyle. And as to his narrative, though he pretended to nothing 


more, than to write a journal or diary, (for ſuch i 1s the meaning of 


the word, which is vulgarly tranſlated Commentaries) — as to his 


narrative, 1 tay, Cicero declares, that no man in his ſenſes will 
eyer attempt to improve it. The frequency of theſe imperfects in 
Ceſar has, if I miſtake not, another uſe: for it keeps the reader 


continually. in mind, that the book was written from day to day, 


in the midſt of buſineſs, and while the tranſactions there recorded 
might be ſaid rather to be going on, than to be completed. 

From the few examples here given it will appear, that the 3 

5 perfect and Pluſquamperfect are very uſeful, and may be the ſource 
of much elegant expreſſion and that, if one were not taught to 
diſtinguiſh, in reſpect of meaning as well as of form, theſe tenſes from 


each other, and the preterit from both, one could not pretend to 
. underſtand, far leſs to tranſlate, any good Claſſick author. The 
Want of them, therefore, in Hebrew, muſt be a deficiency. ' Vet, 
in adanguage, like the Hebrew, which has. been employed chiefly 


an delivering ſentiments and recording facts, i in the ſimpleſt manner, 
with little rhetorical art, and without any oſtentation of harmoni- 
ous and elaborate periods, this is not parting lo material a deficiency, 
as at firſt ſight it may 1 
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| Forkef, if we arewilling to diſpenſe with cleganiceand! energy, 
5 "thi preterit may often be uſed for the /pluſquaniperfedt; If x 
fay, © He came to forbid me to write, but I wrote before he came, 
* (inſtead of I bod whritten),” the meaning is perceptible enough; 
though not ſo grammatically: expreſſed as ir miglit have been, nor 
indeed fo ſtrongly. In che tranſlation of the fourteenth chapter 
of St. Matthew, wWwe have theſe words: And Herod ſaid unto 
« his ſervants, This is Jobi the Baptiſt; Beis riſen from the dead; 
« and therefore mighty works do ſhow forth themſelves in him. 
For Herod had laid bold on John, and bound him, and put him 
in priſon, &c.” Here the pluſquamperfect bud la Bold and 
bound is elegantly uſed. But the Greek, following, as in many 
other parts of the Goſpels, (eſpecially of Matthew's Goſpel) the 
Hebrew idiom, has the aorift of tlie preterit: e For Herod, having 
laid hold on John, Sound him, and put him in priſon. 2? This 
gives the ſenſe; n of not ſo bog agg er r 5 is N 6 80 in 
the Engliſh Bible. s- we 

_ Secondly: The  pretitit may beute, viene ambiguity, for the 


hinted. The F reach? etois and je fus are both! Waden! in Engliſh 
Tua. And, inſtead of Stepbanus excudebat, at the bottom -of a 
title-page, if we were to read Stepbanus excudit, the phraſe, though 
leſs claſſical, would be equally intelligible,” 80 liable, indeed, are 
theſe two tenſes to be confounded,” that in ſome Latin tin grammars 
(as formerly obſerved) we find 7 loved' or 12 eve 1 as the inter- 
Pretation of amabum. SA: 
Thirdly : The Hebrews d ſoineticies give the full ente 6 the 
pluſquamperfect, by prefixing, to the infinitive of the verb, or to 
a ſort. of verbal noun called a gerund, the word calah, be ufd. 


Other examples of the pretert uſed for the pluuamperſe, ein La Luke ix, 15. 
John v. 13. ' ApocalyPs, xxi. 1. | 
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n end of, „ As ſoon as Thaac made an end of being 
<. Jac b might, according to the ſyntax of thoſe languages that 
have a pluſquamperfect, be thus rendered without any impropriety, 
« [As ſoon as Iſaac had bleſſed Jacob.” * A ſimilar idiom we have 
in Engliſh; as when, inſtead W. ee we path oe 
ſpeaking, or be bad-ceaſed to Jpeak. 

III. 1. It remains now to ting that tv wakes e * 
future time may alſo nn firſt nnn 88 n | 
e actions. ö 

Firſt, Scribam, I alle aries Satin bene 8 2 for it aue 
not ſay, whether I am to write for a long or for a ſhort time, or 
whether J am to finiſh what I begin. This part of the verb, there- 
fore, to which the Greek + gropſs correſponds, is an imperfect future; 
and is alſo, (as was formerly ſhown) an aoriſt of the future. In 
our way of expreſſing it, by the auxiliaries ſhall and will, its cha- 
racter appears manifeſt; Sh or will refers to future time inde- 
finitely ; and write refers to an action, which is indeed to begin. 

but of whoſe completion nothing is ſaiu. 
In like manner, Scripturus ſum, I am about to angler Weed de- 
finite in regard to time, becauſe it implies, that the action is im- 
- mediately to commence, is yet as much an imperſect as the other 
future, becauſe it W Man 50 __ een or ORE of | 
the acm. c 

But, ſecondly, Seri 1075 I e written, or 2 foal FU aw - 
writing, is a perfet# future, and denotes complete action. And our 
complex way of putting it in Engliſh does fully expreſs its cha- 
racter; Tſball bove dritten: for ſhall denotes future time, written 

implies paſt action; and bave written ſigniſies complete action, with 
paſt time terminating in the preſent. So that the whole meaning 
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mT n à cortain Aba now future does to be . 
t certain action will then, and juſt then, be finiſhed his tenſe 
the Greek tongue, for all its copiouſneſs, cannot expreſs in one 
word. * Eſomai gegraphis is the phraſe for ĩit; omar the future 
of + eimi I am, and gegraphis the preterperfect participle; 1 ſhall 
«© be in the condition of having written. The Latin grammarians 
eee future of the Jubjunttve mood; for which they are ſeverely 
blamed by Dr. Clarke, in his notes upon Hemer; who contends, 


brew, the full import of this tenſe is given by joining 
of calab (he made an end of) to the inſinĩitive or gerurid 
verb. Thus, And it ſhall be, when the officers S que made an 


Ry 
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and I think with reaſon, that it is as really indicati ve, as Scribam, 


and Scriprus ero. The learned: Doctor calls it the perfect future. 
Voſſius gives it the ſame name; vrhich Ruddiman + approves of: 
and Mr. Harris, and the Author of a Treatiſe, On 'the gin and 


n He- 
ze future 
F another 


progreſi of language, deſctibe it under the ſame character 


.<* end of ſpeaking unto the people, that they ſhall mag captain of 
* the armies to lead the people, would have been equally juſtin 
reſpect of ſenſe, and better ſuited to the coneiſeneſs of the original, 
af it had been rendered, And it ſhall be, when as; officers 4095 
' have ſpoken unto the people,“ &c. F | 
IV. There is yet another light, in which the tends; may be 
conſidered. Some of them, as we have ſeen, unite.-two times 
- {as it were) in one; others. expreſs one time only. The armer 
may be called Compound tenſes; the latter Simple. 


1. Of the Compound Tenſes, one is the ee gegrapha; 


_ «which unites the paſt with the preſent ; as particularly appears in our 


way of expreſſing it, with an auxiliary of the preſent, I e. and a 
participle of the . written; I have written. 


* £00ja0t venta pos. + Tyan, 4 Rudiments of the Latin tongue, ans. 43. 
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Clap. or LANGUAGE. 1 
Anotkier is the 1 — which unites- the 
. Foy with the paft, by-intimating, that à certain paſt action was. 
completed before another action which is alſo paſt; - The union of 
theſe: two paſt times is alſo ſignified by us, when we join the preterite 
of the auxiliary bad nen of the menen | 
Thad written. oh | 

A third compound nk is ths foture: 65 8 an or I 
perfect future Scripſers,, I ſhall have written, * Eſomai gegraphis ; 
which, as appears by the Engliſh and Greek way of expreſſing it, 
forms an union of the preterperfect, that is, of the complete paſt 
ending in the: preſent,” with the future. Of this tenſe, it is remark- 
able, that in the Engliſh (as in the Greek): way of expreſling it, 
F. ſhall have written, or, I. ſhall have done writing, there i is no 
auxiliary of the ſubjunctive mood: a circumſtance, that ſuf-- 
ficiently ſhows the ene of N it . n 1950 the 
 ſujuntiives | 

A fourth is the definite FR PIR flow; [ am going to 
write, or; I am about to write: in which the preſent is united. 
with. the future, Sum with Soripturus, to intimate a futurity that 
is juſt commencing, We expreſs it in Engliſn by a ſort of figure: 
Jam going to write; that is, I am engaged in am action which is. | 
preparatory to, or will be immediately followed by, the act of 
writing. The other Engliſh phraſe is, I am abous to write; that is, 
Iam at the paint, the nrarer end, or the beginning of the action of 
writing: for bout: in French denotes point or end; and au baut, at: 
the point, or at the end; ſo that it is nes wehave derived this. 
idiom from the French language. £ | 

A fifth compound tenſe! is in Latin Fan eram; in Greek: 
+ Emnellon graphein;, in n L war about to write. We uſe 
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it, to expreſs an action, which at a certain time now paſſ would 
have taken place immediately, if ſomething had not happened to 
prevent or defer it, ur at leaſt to claim à prior attention. 80 in the 
tenth chapter of the Apocalypſe; And when the ſeven; thunders 
had uttered their voices; I was abaut to write, Emellim grupbein: 
< and I heard a voice from heaven, ſaying unto me, Seal up thoſe 
e things which the ſeven thunders uttered, and write them not.“ 
It is therefore a cortipoſition of the paſt eram, with the definite or 
paulo-poſt future, Scripturus. But there is not in any language, 
ſo far as I know, A contrivance for comprehending all this in one 
word; and therefore, like ſome other tenſes, it muſt e ſignified by 
auxiliaty: words joined to the participle of future time. 

' T ſhall be writing, * Efomai graphim, is the laſt l tenſe 
that I ſhall mention. It occurs in ſentences like the following, 
* cannot come tomorrow before dinner, for I. ball be uriting all 
the morning; and is therefore a coalition of the future with 
the inper fett. It differs however from the incomplete future for- 
merly deſcribed, and exemplified by Scribam, I ſhall write. This 
laſt denotes ineomplete action, and indefinite (or aoriſtical) futu- 
rity: but 7 ball be writing denotes both theſe,” together with ex- 
tended or continued action. = 80 much for compound tenſes; which 
unite two or more times in one. If the reader will not allow 
theſe two laſt forms of expreſſion to be Tenſes, I ſhall not inſiſt on 
it, that they are. "CORO. A "OY Rave bores to: called 
by others. 

2. The fmple tent ne of one time FRY are theſe that 
follow. — 1. The definite preſent, Scribo, I write. — 2. The aoriſt 
of the preſent, * A merry. heart malrrb a chearful countenance.” 
MF” The aoriſt of n a oi T wrote, or I. did write. — 
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4 The aoriſt of the future, Scribam, 7 Jhall write. — 5. The! im- 
gerte, or the continued and incomplete paſt, Scribebam, I was 
writing. — - Theſe tenſes have all been mer deſcribed under 
other characters. M N 

And now, of the 1 TENSES ares explained, which, being 
a ſtrange as well as an odd number, we may, by omitting the two 
laſt, and retaining the Paulo-poſt-future (becauſe there is a tenſe 
of that name in the Greek Grammar) reduce to NINE, the number 
of the M uſes; — of theſe eleven tenſes, I ſay, the arrangement 
and general nature may de ſeen at one en in the ee 
Table. . Mgt: | 


'TENSES. OF ACTIVE VERBS. 


DzFINITE IN TIME. 
The Preſent. Scribo. I write. Number b 


The Preter perfect. I have written. - Numb. 3. 
The Paulo -poſt-future. Scripturus ſum. Numb 3. 


INDEFINITE IN TIME, OR "© web. 


The Preſent. A merry heart maketh, &c. Numb. Aan 
The Pat. Egrapſa. I wrote, or I did- write. Numb. 8. 721 
The Future. Scribam. 1 ſhall write. Numb. 6. if 


5 CompeTs. IN. RESPECT OF ACTION, | 
The Pre terperſeck. I have written. Numb. C 
The Aoriſt of the paſt. I wrote. Numb. 19 7 
The Plaſguamperfect. I had written. Numb. 7. VE od, 
The Future perfect. Scripſero. 1 ſhall have written. N umb. 8. 


106 Mr I'N RESPECT, oF ACTION, 


The Imperfet# and continued paſt. I was writing. Numb. 1 
The Aorift of the future. Scribam. I ſhall write. Numb. 6. 
The Paulv- Pot future. Scripturus ſum. Numb. 3 
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| Cf, A Tre re OR ion inte in 0 o usr. 
The Preterperfeet. Paſt with prefetit. Number 2. in dd 
The Pluſquamperfe. Paſt with paſt. Numb. 7. 
The Future perfect. Preſent and paſt with future. Neinh. . 
The Paulo. poſt. futurt. Preſent with future. Numb. 4.” 
The Pat With future. Seripturus cram.” Numb. 10. 
* The Imperfett with nfl 1 ſhall be . Numb. 1 4 


The e ng Numb. 1 1. ny Siu: eve 

The Aorift of the preſent, Numb. 4. 

The Aori/t of tbe paſt. Numb. 5. 

The Aoriſt of the future. Numb. 6. 

The Imperfect and extended paſt, Numb. 9. 

The Tenſes, reduced to Nine, are, 5 . The Inde finite Preſe nt. 
2. "I's Definite Prefent. 3. The Inerfett. 4. The Indefinite 
Preterit, or Aorift of the Paſt. x. The Preterperfef?. 6. The 
Plaſfuanper fees. 7. The Tnudgfinite br Abri "Future. b. The 
Paulo- poſt: future. g. The Perfect Future. Jet 
It will perhaps oceur, that there are two Greek 0 whereof 
in this long detail I have given no account; namely, the /econd 
aoriſt, and the ſecond future. The truth 1s, that I conſider them as 
- unneceſſary. Their place, for any thing I know' to the contrary, 
might at all times be ſupplied by the firſt aoriſt and the firſt future. 
Some grammarians are of opinion, that the firſt aoriſt ſignifies 
time paſt in general, and the ſecond, indefinite time paſt; and 
that the firſt future denotes a nearer, and the ſecond a more remote 
futurity. But this, I apprehend, is mere conjecture, unſupported 
by proof. And therefore I incline rather to the ſentiments. of 
thoſe who teach, that the ſecond future and ſecond aoriſt have no 


meaning. different from the — future e aoriſt; 5 and that 
8 9 - they 
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they are the pre 
verb, and, when the other theme came. into uſe, happened to be 
cetained,. for the, fake of variety perhaps, or by mere accident, 
with a preterite and future fignification. Be this as it will; as 
theſe, tenſes are. peculiar to the Greek, and have nothing correſ- 
ponding to them in other Wanner, we need not ere to Wen 
them t ſupertluoys,... jog} 1 
e nations may make. uſe. of different contxivances; Go 
marking the times of, their verbs. The Greeks and Latins diſtin- 
guiſh. their IR 23 well as their moods, and the caſes of their 
nouns, "adjeAtives, and participles, by varying the termination, or 
otherwiſe changing the form, of the word; retaining, however, 
thoſe radical letters, which prove the inflection to be of the ſame 
kindred with its theme, The modern tongues, particularly the 
Engliſh, abound in auxiliary words, which, vary the meaning of 
the noun or attributive, without requiring any conſiderable varig- 
ties of infleQjon, Thus, I did read, I ſball. read, I ſhould read, 
have the kame import with legi, legam, lagerem. It is obvious, 
that a language, like the Greek and Latin, which can thus com- 
prehend i in one word the meaning of two or three, muſt have ſome 
advantages over thoſe which cannot. Perhaps indeed it may not 
be more perſpicuous: but, in the arrangement of words, and con- 
ſequently in harmony and energy, as well as in coneiſeneſs, it 
may be much more elegant. Every ſentiment that Greek or Latin 
can expreſs may in one way or other be expreſſed i in Engliſh. But 
if we were to attem pt the ſame varieties of arrangement, we ſhould | 
fee a wonderful ſuperiority in the former. Virgil could: fay, 
2 F ormoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida ſilras: 


; But we anna ſay, Fair to reſound thou teacheſt Amaryllis the 
* woods.” ” Had the poet s verſe permitted, the fyntax of his lan- 
| | 5 G 2 guage 


hap. Il. 
ſent and inperfeR_ of ſome obſolete theme. of the 
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guage would not have bindered him from chitin the order of | 
theſe five words in many different ways, with equal ſigniſi- 
cancy. But when we attempt more than two or three modes of 
arrangement, we are apt to fall into ambiguity or nonſenſe. Nay | 
in many caſes we are limited to one particular arrangement. 4 


Roman might have ſaid, Achilles inter fecit Hettorem, or Hectorem 


interfecit "Achilles, or Achilles Hectorem interfecit, or Hecrorem 
Achillet interfecit, or Interfecit Hectorem "Achilles, - or "Tnterfecit 


Achilles Hef#orem : but we muſt fay, Achilles flew. Hetter ; ; tor, if 


we vary the ſenterice ever ſo little, we produce ambiguity, non- 


' ſenſe, or falſehood; ambiguity, as. Achilles Hector flew ;. nonſenſe, | 


as Slew Hector Achilles ;. falſehood, as Hector flew Achilles. 
It has been obſerved of the Engliſh, that they are much inclined 

to ſhorten their words into monoſyllables; which a certain author 

wittily aſſigns as a proof, that taciturnity is natural to the people. 


It may alſo be remarked, that we are not friendly to infleckion 2 


for, few as the terminations of our verbs are, we ſeem. inclinable 
to reduce their number. Thus ſome authors confound” wrote with 


written, or rather aboliſh written, and ufe wrote in ſtead of it; and 
ſay, not only, « he- drbre à book,” which is Tight; but alſo, 
the book is well wrote;”- inſtead of well written.” ' To miſtake 
the aoriſt of the paſt for the -preterite participle, would have a 


ſtrange effect in Latin or Greek; and is not leſs ungrammatical in 
Engliſh.— In like manner, ſome of our writers ſeem to forget, that 


Engliſh verbs have in the indicative mood a fecond perſon ſingular; 


for they- ſay, thou 20rites, inſtead of thou writeft.; which is as im- 
proper in- our language, as 7 ſeripft would be in Latin. And, 


both in ſpeech and in writing, it has been too cuſtomary, of late 


years, to diſcontinue the uſe of that conjunctive or ſubjunctive 


" em, * 


mood, which Was formerly, by our beſt writers, introduced after 


> 


ſuch. 
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bock worde an 77," Bough)" before; hab; Ae, Bee's as; . If he 
% qorite, 1 will anſwer him,” —* Thought he; Jay me, Iwill truſt =, 
„ kim, nd expect to ſoe fim before he ge. away, Gde. inſtead ! 
which phraſes, many people would now ſayß leſs properly, „ if 

«© he writes—though he ſlays—before' he goes,” &c. . This 
however is the more excuſable, becauſe the indicative may ſome- = 
times be elegantly uſed in ſuchl a connection: as, If. there is a 
Power above us: he muſt : delight in virtue. For the firſt clauſe, 
though introduced by zf;. is not meant to expreſs what is in any 
degree doubtful, indefinite, or dependent: and* therefore, it: has- 
not that character, which diſtinguiſhes the ſubjunctive from the 
indicative.— As our language has too little e eee it is Py it 
ſhorilaToſe any of the little it hass. I 8 

Paſt time being prios o "preſent; and been to W one ” 
would think, that grammarians, in arran ging the tenſes, ſhould. 

have given the firſt 12 55 to the 8 Yet | in. Ei Greek and 


„„ 


ceived by ing alone, pet, may W e 45s be known in F degree | 
to all animals; but memory, as well as ſenſe, 1 18 requiſite to give 
information -of what 3 is paſt; and, in order to anticipate the future, 
ſenſe, memory, and reaſon. are all neceſſary. —The true reaſon I 

| 41440 y 

take to. be this. The Preſent is put firſt, becauſe in Greek and 
Latin it is conſidered as the theme or root of the verb; every other 
tenſe being derived from it, and it derived from no other. tenſe: and. 
the Preterits take place of che Future, in Latin, on account of the 


natural Precedeney of paſt. to future dinge z and, in Greek, the 


| * This, l the preceding, and ſome other grammatical and verbal improprieties, 
are frequent! in Sterne: . | 


% 
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| Futtte-takes place of the Pretarits, becauſe, from: de Future * 


gies, by. which x we. are e to thi 
origin of Modes 0 a r Moods f in verbs. 
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Preterits are derived. 221 Hor . mi 15 ine id 

| Having-finiſhed the; ſubje; f Tenſes, I proceed to explain, the | 
natare of Moods," andyto i un, ain what reſpects ex are _ 
emen nm fl ed -N of. guete 
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1 N ſpeaking, % we not only convey our thoughts to others; ; but 

alſo give intin ation thoſe pe culiar affections, or me: ntal ener- 
hink and ſpeak. ence. the 
The are. fappolea' to make 
known our ideas, With ſomething 8 alſo of the intention, or temp r 
of mind, with which \ we concęive and utter them. ieh wr 

In moſt lariguages, t the uſe of moods i 1 a matter of me dif- 
ficulty ; ; and the ſource 'of much elegance, f in warking with E figni- 
ficant brevity certain minute varieties of meaning, which without 
this expedient would produce awkward circumlocutions. | bis will 
appear from ſome of the following examples. And the adyantages 
here hinted at are more conſpicuous 1 in Greek and Latin, than in 
Engliſh. For in thoſe languages the moods are marked by par- 
ticular inflections of the verb; and the rules for their uſe are 
aſcertained more exactly than in our tongue, and "NE e to 
the varieties of human thought. | 
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1th thiewey ol moods ĩs not altogether the' Ganie:in any two 
languages, one cannot kater into it with any great degree of mi- 
nuteneſs, in an inquiry into the principles of Univerſal Grammar. 
All therefore I have to do in this place, is to give ſome account of 
their general mature, 1 imme er en ellen: 
tial to Janguage: HET ON det tbatits avi 
If L affirm concerning ; that! Which Ki conceive. ablolnely t 20-de 
proſe, or paſt, or future, 1 uſe what is called the Indicative or 
e ij mood: as Igo, Ia geing, I bad gone, 7 went, Lal 
In all hiſtary and ſcience this mood predominates; and in 
= language it is neceſſary. It is the buſineſs of the hiſtorian to 
ſay. not what Ceſar. might have dune, or what he might have been, 
but what he dune, and what he wid: the truths: of geometry are 
invariable, and. therefore abſolute: and the philoſopher conſiders: 
the warks of natuxe as they are, bave been, and-maill Ge, and not as 
they might have been under the influence of different laws. 

If, together with the ſimple affinmation of the verb, I alſo expreſs 
ſome modification ar affection of it, ſuch as power, poſſibility, li- 
berty, will, duty, &. the mood is called Potential: as I may vvrite, 
1 might baue been gonſulted, I could line on e T Would — 
4 T gurft, He ſhould have ated otherwiſe. 
If I ſignify, by means of a verb, ſomething b! is affirmed, 
not abſolutely. by itſelf, but relatively to ſome other verb on which. 
it is dependent, Jae the Subjuncirue mood: as, J eat, that J may: 
Foy F be go, I will follow; whether be be alive, I know not. 
This has alſo, heen called the Conjunctiue mood; perhaps becauſe 
the verb ſo modified | is often ere in o a We IO. they, fo 
whether, bus, ky 19 T7454 ; 

The Optaliue 1 is ; Gig 40 e a e ee 5 ae in: 
Greek 1 is marked. by a particular form. or inflection of the verb. Vet, 
even in Os: a WL may be. A ert by on moods beſides: the: 
1 R aptative.;; 
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optatios; and, without the aid of one or more auxiliary words, 
cannot be expreſſed even by the optative itſelf. Whence it may be 
inferred, that this mood is ſuperfluous, even in Greek; and, as it 
is found in no other tongue, that it cannot be eſſential to language. 
In fact, the Greek optative often conveys the meaning of a Sub- 
junctive, or Potential- By the Attick writers it is ſometimes _ 
to expreſs thoſe contingencies that depend on the human will. #— 
In Latin, there is no need of an Optative ; wiſhes being ſignified by 
the Subjunctive modified by certain auxiharies expreſſed or under- 
ſtood: as Drinam ſuperes (that is, Opto ul, uti, or utinam ſaperes) 
«« I wiſh! that you were wiſe:! O, Jupiter referat preeteritos annos 
(that is, O quantum gauderem, or O quantum proficeret, fi Fupiter, 
Kc.) O that Jupiter, (or I wiſh that Jupiter) would reſtore the 
<c years that are paſt: Sir bonus feliægue tuit; ' where utinam' is 
anderſtoed, or Precor ut is my Kc. Similar con trivances take 
place in other tongues. | SS ETSY 128 0 
As to the Potential mood, it may, I wink in x all coin; be re- 
ſolved into either the Indicative or the Subjunctive: and therefore, 
and becauſe in Latin and Greek it is not marked by any peculiar 
infleftion-of the verb, I do not conſider i it as eſſential to language, 
or as worthy of Len diſtinguiſhed in Grammar by a particular 
name. I may go,” is the ſame with © It is in my power to go; 
which is a poſitive and abſolate affirmation, requiring a verb of 
the indicative mood; © He ſhould have gone,” appears to be equally 
abſolute, when reſolved thus, It was his duty to go.” And in 
like manner, He would have gone,” is nothin g more than, He 
% willing to go.“ And 1 might have been conſulted,” is not 
materially different from, It was in the power of others 'to have 
e conſulted me.” In theſe exam ples, the PotentiaF coincides with 
the Indicative —And i in the followin g paſſage from TOES, * 4s 
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P ed tacitas | paſci fi Ren mn webe eee 
rk dapis —— to rf oft 
thelaſt clauſe, which is ap eſa to ht Potential, miay be 
reſolved into the indicative and ſubjunctive thus: Si corvus poſſet paſci 
tacitus, ita res eft, or fiori pothft, tt" haberet plus dapis ; which is a 
ſentence confiſting of one abſolute” affirmation,” or indicative verb, 


and of two ſubordinate or relative hepa; in both which the mood 


is ſubjunctive. 


The Imperative Mood ſeems to be bar an elliptical way bf ex- 


preſſing that, which implies abſolute affirmation, and which there- 


fore might be with equal e though not with equal brevity, 


expreſſed by the Indicative. ' © Go thou,” is the ſame in meaning 

with; „I command, or I intreat thee to go:? Spare us, good 
„Lord,“ _ be reſolved hong 1 We befrech the, good Lord, to 
4 ſp Ib NN 

The Infinitive may 5e called, if you I , 750 , FP for te, 
or imperſonal form of the verb: but a mood it certainly is not; be- 
cauſe it imphes no mental energy, or intention. Nay, if the effen- 
tial character of the verb be; what it has been proved to be, to 
expreſs Affirmation, it will follow, that the infinitive is not even 
a part of the verb. For it expreſſes no affirmation ; it has no re- 
ference to perſons or ſubſtances ; it forms no compleat ſentence 
by itfelf, nor even when- joined to a noun, unleſs it be aided by 


ſome real part of a verb either expreſſed or underſtood.” Tego, Tege- | 
bam, legi, legeram, legam, I read, I was reading, I have read; I 
had read, I ſhall read, do, each of them, amount to a ne 


affirmative ſentence : but legere, to read, tegifſe, to have read, Jeftus 
rum eſſe, to be about to read, affirm. nothing, and are not wore 


12 


applicable to any one perſon, than to any other. 5 
But, though the Infinitive is no part of the verb, even as the 


ground whereon the houſe ſtands is no part of the building, it may be 
3 : _ conulered 


5 I d 
e 
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conſidered as the foundation of the whole verb: becauſe it expreſſes 
the ſimple attribute, on which, by means of inflections and auxiliary 
B words, the authors of language have reared that vaſt fabrick of 
* _-__  . * mmoodoand) tenſes, whereby are ſignified ſo many varieties of affirma- 
1 tion, and action, of time, petſon, and number. And this attribute 
| it expreſſes abſtractly, as ſomething capable of being charac- 
teriſed by qualities, or made the ſubject of a propoſition; which 
1 comes ſo near the deſcription of a noun, that in moſt languages it 
=. may be uſed, and frequently is uſed, as a noun: hence ſome 
| | 
| 


antient grammarians called it, che varbal neun, or, more properly, 

tßbe noum gf tbe uerb . Thus Scire tuum nibil eft 4 is. the ſame 

l Sciem ia tua nibil 3 and Reddes duloe laqui, reddes. ridere 
decarum, 18 equally elegant and 1 F5prefiiye with, Reddes dulcem logue- 

lam, reddes decurum riſum t. Thus, in Engliſh, . we may ſay, 

« Death is certain,” or To die is certain ;” “ He loves learn- 

% ing; of He loves to laaru. — In ſome languages, particularly 

the Italian and Greek, the article is prefixed to theſe infinitive 

nouns ; which, if poſſible, makes their ſabſtantive nature; ſtill more 

appar ent; as 1 mangiare, the eating; I gere, the being: || To pbilo- 

ſopbein boulomai per 60 plautein, I chooſe 0 phuloſaphize rather than 

zo be rich; which is the ſame with, I chooſe philoſophy rather than 

riches. But to ſuch infinitiy es we do not prefix the article in Engliſh, 

: becauſe cuſtom has fo 1 nor in Latin, becauſe that lan- 
8 guage has no article §. In the Claſſiek tongues, they ſupply the 
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Non inepte hic modus (Infinitivus) a veteribus quibuldam verdi Nomen eſt appella- 
tum. Eſt enim (fi non vere ac ſemper, quod nonnulli volunt, Nomen Subſtantivum) 
ſignificatione certe ei maxime affinis; cjuſque vices, tolling per omnes calus. . Rud- 


diman, Gram, major. par. il. pag. E 
8 4 Ferßus. | | 1 Horace, i 
| To ep ee nennen,, TO Wn TEE 
8 Pronominal articles are ſometimes joined to ** infinktives in FO 22, Cum 
: vivere ipſum turpe fit nobis. Totum 500 Split Page hart. Cicero. „ 
5 4 | | | 79 Roby place 
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minatives, as To learn is defirable ;” or after it, as accuſatives, as 


I recolle&, except in one paſlage of Spenſer, which, wr one 


n or at leaſt, obſolete, is not abe ed: 
ohh: ee Noe Age 8 


eee 4 Sin n 043) 2088! 5 Nie 13 Wii: 47 „ 
Some authors will n ale there are Kats in NI an 


a Requiſitive, expreſſing a daſire of being aſſiſted or gratiſied. And 
addreſs a ſuperiour, and the Imperative, when we command an in- 


feriour: But ſuch 4 multiplying of moods appears to be unneceſ- 
ſary. The Requilitive differs not in form from the Imperative v. 


verb contrived on purpoſt, hut by a particular arrangement of the 
words, as? is ſoc Ir ir io h or by the addition af ſome particle, as 
Eft verum: ęſine varum or merely by a change in the emphaſis 
or tone of the ſpeaker, as, I did ſoe You did? meaning, Did you ſo. 


Ruddiman, that if we will conſtitute as many moods, as there 
< are various modifications wherewith a verb or affirmation may 
be affected, we muſt multiply them to a very great number; 


Imperative, and p 8 have alſo. a Permiſſive, an Hor- 
1 e a e, LY ae a eee a mode to ex- 


+ 


103 as -Hy/anna, Save, I bzſeech thee. V | wt, 4 £ 
J H a | 8 | 60 rg 


=, 
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place of all the caſes: in Engl; FO ee as no- 


«. I defire ro learn; but they never follow a prepoſition, ſo far as 


chat ep tic king ne | ptin Lathe could» not favs the on or 


Interrogative mood, expreſſing a deſire of verbal information; and 


The Interragative is commonly expreſſed, not by any: form of the 


indeed 7 And it is will. obſerved, by the learned and accurate 
65 and, beſides the Indicative, Subjunctive, Potential, Optative, 


ieee, nome merck bees — Impere the particle 
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preſs volition, 2 dealt Anh: „which, iltesd of 
improving the grammatical art, would only render it the more con- 
flaled and difficult, without adding 1 de che ee 
ſigniſcancy ol lau guage. 299 -⏑]jf Æræræg ße 
Since; then, it appears / ue d- Potetitiai uli be EMA ite 
the Indicative and Subjunctive ;. tlrat the Optative is ſuperfluous, 
being, even in Greek, a ſort of Subjunctive; that the Imperative! Is 
an Elliptical form-of the-Indicativei;;that:the!Ipfinitivexs namood 
at all; and that the other ſuppoſed 'moeds abovementionedihave'no 
real foundation in language, nor claim any particular notice from 
the Grammarianz—it ſeems to. follow, that to verbs, conſidered as 
expreſſive of affirmation, two moads only are necgſſary; tlie Indica- 
tive, to ſignify ran abſolute andthe Subjunctt /e, to denote 
Nr matiom relative, dependent, or cunditional. Indeed it 18 not eaſy 
to eoneeive any mode of affirmation, which may not be refolved 
into one on other of theſe tw o. And, in the Latin tongue; which 
is not defective in this particular, there are, properly ſpeaking, no 
more than three moods, tlie Indicative, Subjunctive, and Impera- 
tive: which daſt Þ ſhall ao to be a mood, (as. it is found in ſo 
many languages) though not a neceſſary one. As to the Infinitive, 
its impoſſible to prove, by any juſt reaſoning, that it has any title 
0 ta the name of ee even to een as eg . * 
verb. * 10 111 7h 
In fact, we aight ha an e Aae MENT PIR 
made on the degrees of compariſon, of adjectives:i Their number is 
in. nature indefinite: hut as nothing. i in language can be. ſo, it is 
more convenient to reduce them to two or three, which by means 
of auxiliary words may be ſufficient to eomprehend them all, than 
| vainly to endeavour to provide an adjective for every poſſible degree 
| - of compariſon, or a+mood for each particular _—_ of mind that 
_ give a * to affirmation. e e 
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That I may not be thought more paradoxical than others, in 
lt has been advanced on this ſubject, I ſhall: conclude it witn 
obſerving,” that: Perizonius reduces the moods of a finite verb to at 
three; the Indicative; * SubjunRive; and Imperative; that Rud- 1 
diman ineludes the Optative and Potential in the Subjunctive; that 
the learned author of an Eſſay on the Origin and progreſs of language 
admits,” with me, only two moods of affirmation ;* that Scaliger _ 
| denies that moods are neceſſary to the verb; and that Sanctius | 
' eapleges them altogether, as having no natural connection with. it... 

And in behalf of this opinion of Sanctius and Scaliz W Wo 
plauſible things might be ſaid. The moods ſeem. reducible to two; _— 
the Indicative and: Subjunctive. Every ſcholar knows, that a con- . 0 
ſiclerable part of the elegance of the Latin verb ariſes from the right 
appkeation of them; and that, if in Cicero, Ceſan, and Virgil (for 
example) the tenſes of the latter were to be changed into the cor- 
reſponding tenſes of the former, the language would appear even 
uncouth in the ſcund, as well as inaccurate with reſpect to the 
ſenſe. But it may be queſtioned, whether this is not in part the 8 
effect of habit. We have always been accuſtomed-to Subjunctive Z | 8 
tenſes in Latin ; and can hardly conceive that it would be intelligible - - .- 9 
without them. And that without them it would not be elegant. = 
is allowed. But, ſetting elegance aſide, and independently on =_ 
the habits acquired in reading the claſſicks, might we not, in one 
way or other, expreſs every neceſſaty affirmation, by means of the 
Indicative only ? Certain it is that, in many cafes, if the laws of 
ſyntax would permit, the ſenſe would not hinder us from uſing 

that mood inſtead of the other. In vulgar Engliſh, as already ob- 
ſerved, this is done every moment, without any other inconvenience, 
than that of offending the critick, and gradually corrupting the 
purity of our tongue. Nay, there is reaſon to think, that many 


| E now _ and wri ite gy, without: ever aſing a Subjune-- 
| | 5 tive, 2 
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tive, (except awould, could, and ſome: other auxiliaries) or knowing 
that there is ſuch! a thing in the language. Even the Latin Gram- 
anatian allows, of certain conjunctions, that they may govern either 
of theſe moods. And where the rule for the uſe: of the Suhjunctive 
is more determinate, as in ſentences like the following. Neſeio an 
bonus It, I knom not whether he be. good, the Indicative might, 
without ambiguity, expreſs the meaning, Naſcis: an n 0. 1 
know not whether he i good; © 
If then the Subjunctive, however pa, a uhefol, 4 18 not 
to be reckoned among the neceſſaries of ſocial life, we need not be 
ſurpriſed, that in Hebrew, in which ſimplicity is more ſtudied than 
ornament; the moods ſhould be only two, the Indicative and Im- 
perative. The Infinitive, indeed, is named as a third mood in the 
grammar of the language; but that is in ee n 10 er- 
roneous practice of other grammarians. 
SGraunns and SUPiNEs are of great Wen in „ but 
being in a manner peculiar to that language, it belongs not to Uni- 
verſal Grammar to (conſider. them particularly. err a remark or 
two. on the ſubject may not be improper. 

The Gerund is a noun derived from the verb z. hut 5 is no 2 of 
the verb, becauſe in itſelf it does not. poſſeſs the power of affir- 
mation. It has two diſtinct offices. When in the nominative caſe 
it is joined to ef with a dative, or in the accuſative to % with a 
dative, it denotes neceſſity or duty e as moriendum eff mi bi, I muſt 
die; $050 moriendum efſe mibi, I know that I muft die: Vivendum eſt 
mibi refle, I ought to live honeſtly ; Fateor vivendum eſe mibi recte, 
I confeſs, that I ought to live honeſtly. In this uſe, it is Properly 
called a gerund for that word, implies, that ſomething, muſt be, or 
is to be, done. And there is in Greek a fort of patticipial adverb, 
ſometimes called the adverb of poſition, which expreſſes the mean- 


ing of this gerand, as e Iron mai, Bunde . nibi. I muſt. go: 


15 dete fis. 
Be x o ſleon 
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* aiſtenn tas 22 eee er ſperandum oft, we Giglit to en- 
dum and to chope. In Engliſh, and other modern languages, there 


is nothing correſpondent to this gerund; its place being fuppliec | 


by an auxiliary verb, of duty, ought, or of neceſſity, muſt.” 
In another view, the Latin gerund is a verbal ſubſtantive, ap- 


ptoaching in ſignifigation to that of the infinitive noun; but hav- 


ing this advantage over the Latin infinitive, that it admits of ter- 
minations to mark its caſes, and coincides more eaſily in ſyntax: 


with nouns and adjectives. Examples may be ſeen in the Latin 


grammar ® In Greek this ſort of Gerund is the leſs neceſſary, be- 


cauſe the: infinitive itſelf may be reſolved into caſes, by means of 
the neuter article: as, el tou oran gignetai to eran, of ſeeing comes 


loving; I to plantein eftin en td cbreſthai, Being rich conſiſts in uſing. 
We have in Engliſh a verbal noun, of the ſame form with our 


active participle, which noun coincides in: meaning with this Latin 


gerund: as, he is incapable of writing, he is addicted 70 e 
he practiſts auriting, he is fatigued with writing. 
From the infinitive of the Hebrew, by means of certain prefived 


letters,. (which are indeed contracted prepoſitions) are formed four 


words called Gerunds:;. which are very ſerviceable in that language, 


and ſometimes ſupply the place of what in other tongues we term 


the pluſquamperfect tenſe, and SubjunRive mood. Thus from: 
maſar, tradere, are/formed bemfer,, in.tradends ; cbimſor, cum tradi- 


diſem, &c.; limſor, ad tradendum;. mimſor, a tradends. Thi is ſome- 
what reſembles the uſe, which, in Greek, by the help of prepo- 


ſitions and the neuter eee ** be made of the. infinitive taken. 


as 4 noun; b 


The origin: of * mod pa as 4 term: in grammar, has given: 


riſe to. ſeveral. — Sanctius, who never. been is of 


® bigtos u N n rn Tov eg viynerat ro lere 5 
te ¶õ i 70 x. . 
Tor | | opinion, 
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bother phraſes; diſcedo lectum, for example, by diſcedo lecturus, by 


are explained by the moſt accurate of all Latin n en 


verbs, and ſo conclude this part of the ſubject. 
are of different ſorts. Excluſive of the verb of exiſtence, which is 
of a peculiar character, and has been already. deſcxibed, they may 
all be divided into Active, Paſſive, and Neuter. b 


| ik employed on human affairs, it muſt happen, in all poſſible con- 


cerning action, and which are called A#ive, there muſt be in all 
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opinion, A word ſo called is an emblem-of A ſupine or indo. 
lent man: for that, as the buſineſs of ſuch a man muſt be done 
by others, ſo the office af the ſupine may be executed by various 


diſcedo ad legendum, and by diſcedo ut legum. Priſcian thinks, not 
leſs whimſically, that the Supine, being placed in grammars at the 
bottom of the verb, ſeems to ſupport the whole weight of the con- 
jugation; like a man lying ſupine, or with his. face upwards, and 
preſſed down to the earthcby a huge pile of burdens. — But how- 
ever myſterious their name may be, the nature of the two Latin 
ſupines is very well underſtood. Like the gerunds, they are no 
Parts of the verb, but verbal nouns; the firſt ending in am, which 
is always of the accuſative caſe, governed by ad underſtood, and 
preceded by a verb of motion; and the fecond in , which is always 
of the ablative, governed by in underſtood, and preceded by an 
adjective : as abiit. (ad). deambulatum ; facile (in) dictu. So they 
Ruddiman. 2 | 

_ | ſhall now give 2 account of the fide 3 or forts of 


In all the languages I know, and probably in all others, Verbs | 


. As human affairs depend upon Action, and 48 human 7 


ditions wherein we can be placed, that affirmations will often. be 
made in regard to actions, Verbs, therefolt, which affirm con- 


. as J ve. thou 6. amp, be AT they purſue. 
7 e e er ey 
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2. Every created being that as is liable to b6\afted upon: and 
| what we ſuffer, or feel, from being acted upon, that is, from being 
the ſubjets or the objects of action, muſt be of great importance to 
life and happineſs, and therefore cannot fail to be ſpoken of, under 
the form of affirmation; and ſo render Paſſive verbs neceflary ; as 
 thou'art loved, I was blamed,” he is ftricken, they are purſued. In the 

Claſſick tongues,” the greateſt part of the paſſive Verb (or Paſſive | 0 
Voice, as it is alſo called) is formed from the active, by a change 
of termination; as amor, I am loved, from amo, I love; * tupto- | 
mai, I am beaten, from tupts, I beat. But, in the modern | 1 
tongues of Europe, the Paſſive verb is made up of the participle , 
paſſive, expreſſing the attribute, and of the verb of exiſtence de- 
noting. the affirmation and way time; a8 ieee bd 1 am _ ; Cui. 
AW; be will be blamed. ehe 
When the name of the vhs dt 50 or the pronoun which 
ſtands for that name, leads the ſentence, the verb, aſſuming its 
nature, is active; as Czſor ſubegit Galliam, Ceſar ſubdued Gaul. 
When the being which is acted upon, that is, when the ſubject, 
or when the object of the action, leads the ſentence, the verb is 71 
Paſſive, as Gallia ſubacla gt a Cæſare, Gaul was ſubdued by Ceſar. Al 
I diſtinguiſhed between the ſubject, and the object, of an action; _— 
and there is reaſon for doing ſo in this place. The ſubject of an 9 
action is affected by the action; the objett of the action 1s not ſo 
affected. Thus, when * ſay, I hear a ſound, 1 ſee 'a man, man 
and ſound are the objects; and when I fay, I build an houſe, I break 
a ſtorie, houſe and fone are the ſubjetts, of the action, The firſt is 
called intentional action, the ſecond. is called real. Both are expreſſed | 
by active verbs. For, though in the actions called intentional we =_ 
are partly paſſive, becauſe an impreſſion is made upon us; yet there | 
is an energy on our ih as we may exert our will, and employ - 
N rurrehai. | | s + rurro. {Er 
3 „ 
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5 our organs, for the bak + either of reciving that en. 
or of excluding it. 

* Active verbs are Jutdivitair er 7 . and Heb tive. An. 

1 | active tranſitive. verb is ſo called, becauſe the action ſignified by it 
| | paſſes from the agent tramſit towards ſome other perſon or thing; 

3 as, I fee a man, I build an houſc. This verb, therefore, is natu- 

rally placed between two ſubſtantives; the firſt denoting the agent, 

which is of the nominative caſe, becauſe there is nothing to make 

it of any other; and the ſecond, denoting the perſon or thing, 

5 towards which the action is exerted; and which, in languages that 

have oaſes,. is commonly of the accuſative, though ſometimes alſo 

of the genitive, the dative, or the ablative, according to the arbi- 

Luary rules of the language; as, Potitun rerum favet amico, utitur 

„ raude. — In the modern tongues, which have little or no variety 

c cafes, that which acts is naturally put before the verb, (for the 


agent is always prior to the action, as the cauſe to the effect) and 
that which is: ated upon is put after the verb; as, Achilles ſlew 
Hector: and, in alluſion to the terms of Greek and Latin gram- 
mar, we call. the firſt the nominative, and the laſt the accuſative; 
though they derive theſe names, not from their inflection (for they 
haye none), but merely from their poſition, or from their depen- 
dence upon the verb. Sometimes, however, hee the ſenſe can- 
not be miſtaken, or where we have an oblique caſe, we may change 
this order, for the ſake. of harmony, of energy, or of variety; 
. and put the nominative after the accuſative, or even after the verb: 
as, Him they, ſlew ; Me ae ſuliggs: ung 1 nor. e 

he, nor ſnun d. 2 8 1 
When one afts. upon, or nate any, odjeft, that objt is 
Paſſive in regard to the action: and, therefore, all theſe active 
tranſitiye verbs may be * into pains, when that which is 
AP acted 
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acted e the ſentence 5 as Ego lnds _ I 35 mee; 1 Tu 

Jaudaris a me, thou art praiſed by 1 
An Active Intranſitive verb is that whoſe ation: ado not 75 
from the agent to any other perſon or thing; as 4 live, I run, I 
alk. This ſort of verb cannot property take an accuſative after it, 
becauſe the actions have nothing exteriour to the agent upon which 
they can be {aid to be exerted; nor, conſequently, can it be changed 


wards; any thing, there is nothing paſſive in regard to thoſe 
actions. Intranſitive verbs are by moſt authors called Newter; 


priety. 'Paſſive indeed they are not; but ſurely it will not be pre- 
tended, that in running, walking, flying, &c. there is no action. 


cem; to live a happy liſe; ire longam viam, to go a long journey, 


other claſs of active verbs; and their place may be ſupplied by 
verbs tranſitive, + Thus, to /ve a happy life, vivere vitam felicem 
is the ſame with degere vitam felicem, to lead a happy life: and, to 
gs a long journey, is the ſame with, to perform along journey ! 

3. That is properly a Neuter verb, which affirms neither action 


things or perſons ; as Sta, I ſtand; Manes, thou remaineſt ; dbr mit 
he ſleeps; foremur, we are flouriſhing; ulbelit, ye are white ;. morru# 


the former ſpecies, can neither take accuſatives after them, nor be 
transformed into paſlives; becauſe; where there is no action, no- 
thing can be acted upon. True it is, that in ſome languages, both 
neuter and intranſitive verbs are. uſed in the paſſive imperſonally: 
but this is an idiom, depending, not on the nature of things, but 
on the rain rules of thoſe languages; and beſides, when this 
| 312 5 1s 


into a paſſive, becauſe, here actions are not exerted upon, or to- 
that is neither active nor paſſive e but I think with very little pro- 


- When they take an accuſative after them, as vivere vitam feli- 


they put off the Intranſitive character, and are to be referred to the 


nor paſſion'; but fimply. dehotes the ſtate, poſture; or quality, of = 


ſunt; they are dead; It is obvious; that theſe verbs, like thoſe of 


„ wn THEORY. Pare, 


is done, whatever the form. of the verb may be, the fignification is 
not neceſſarily paſſive. Thus fatur may mean . z Os: cur- 
runt; turbatur, e turba; pugnatur, pugnant. 3h 
: Theſe, I think, are all the ſorts of verbs that are ned * 

guage, and, conſequently, all that Univerſal Grammar has to con- 
ſider. But, in the Greek and Latin grammars, other kinds of verbs 
are ſpecified; which I ſhall give ſome account of, though a very 
brief one. For, firſt, they do not properly come within my plan; 
and ſecondly, they may all, in reſpect of fi 1 eh be 8 
to one or other of the claſſes already mentioned. 

When the fame being that acts is alſo the ſubje&t or object of the 
action, the verb may be called Midale; as Acteon ſaw himſelf in the 
ſtream, Cato flew bimſelf. This, in moſt languages, may be ex- 
preſſed: by an active verb governing the reciprocal pronoun: but, 
antiently, it ſeems, the Greeks expreſſed it by a particular ſeries of 
inflections, that have been called by Graminarians the middle voice. 
Few examples, however, of reciprocal action ſignified by this mid- 
dle verb, can now be produced, except from the earlieſt authors *. 

In latter times, it came to reſemble the Deponent of the Latins; 
having a ſignification Pony active, h in 1 ſome tenſes, a paſ⸗- 
ſive termination. 

The Hebrews have a form of the WY or, as it is called, a On. 
jugation, which reſembles in its uſe the old middle verb of the Greek 
tongue. Thoſe of their Grammarians, who reject the vowel- points 
as a rabbinical. and modern invention, reduce the conjugations to 
five, which they name Kal, Nipbal, Hiphil, Hophal, and Hithpael. 
Theſe five may be reduced to three; for Kal and Niphal are but 
the active and paſlive voices of the ſame verb; and oy are R and 
Hopbal. Hithpael has no paſſive. 5 


* See Hom. II. ni. 141. Al. 168. Oer 1 ix. aa 8 
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In N we have: the primitive . ag maſar, tradidit, be deli- 
_ vered: for, among the Hebrews, the third perſon ſingular of the 
preterit is the root of the verb. In Hipbil maden n a fra 
is implied; as bimfiry rradere fecit, be cauſed to deliver. 

Hitbpael is the form, that correſponds to the old Greek middle 


verb: as hithmaſer,' tradidit ſe, he delivered himſelf. This at leaſt is 


its moſt common ſignification. In neuter verbs, however, it differs 
not materially from the conjugation Kal: halach and hithbalach 


both ſignify ambulavis, be walked. And ſometimes it emphatically | 


expreſſes 2ſuming the appearance of a character without the reality. 
There is, ſays Solomon, mithghaſher, that maketh himſelf rich, 
yet hath nothing: there is ee that maketh himſelf poor, 
yet hath great riches.” ::| | | 
It may be remarked here, Ahe foreign. from the ſubj ect, that 


in certain Engliſh neuter verbs of Saxon original ſomething is diſ- 


cernible, not unlike the analogy of the Hebrew conjugations Kal 


and Hiphil. To fit, to lie *, to riſe, to writbe, to fall, are neuters, 
that might be referred to the former conjugation; to which cor- 
reſpond the following actives in Hiphil, To ſet, to lay , to raiſe, to 


wreathe, to fell, that is, to cauſe to fits to cauſe to lie, to cauſe to 


riſe, to We fo writhe, to cauſe to Hell. 1998 
U irh 1 3 


s it not ſtrange, that, in the preſent language of f England, not only in converſa- 


tion, but even in ſome printed books of conſiderable name, the neuter 10 lie, and the 


active to lay ſhould be fo frequently confounded ; and that, inftead of he lies on the 
ground, and he lay on the ground, it ſhould be faid he ys, and he laid? Would not 
a man of education be aſhamed to be found ignorant of the difference between an aQtive 
and a neuter verb ? Or could he think i it creditable to miſtake jecit, he threw, for jacuit, 


he lay? Yet this vulgar idiom is not leſs barbarous. If the humour of confounding 


active verbs with neuter ſhould continue to prevail, we may ſoon expect to ſee, and 
to hear, ſentences like the following: ] laid in bed till eight; then I 7a: aiſed, and id 
% whilein a chair; when on a ſudden a qualm came on, and I elled upon my face.” 


Our life muſt come to an end; but let us live as long as we can: our Janguage may Ws, 


alter; but let us wiſh it permanent, and do our delt to make it fo, 
Pope 
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\naiprics verbs artappropfiated to the beginnings Ae or 
rather of condition; as calgſco, I begin to be warm; tumeſco, L begin 
5 to ſwell. In Latin, they are often productive of elegance, by pre- 
8 venting circumlocution; but they are not found in the Greek, nor 
are they neceſſary 1 in any language. Yard: Re Sein ei Haaavnil 

Equally unneceſſary, though not leis elegant, are the Greek and 
Latin Defideratives, which: ſignify deſire; as & Argſeid, eſurio, I deſire 

to eat; ꝙ polem#/eib, \ Bellaturio, I have a deſire to go to war. 

Deponent verbs, which with an active fignification havg a paſſive 
termination, as /oquor, I ſpeak; and Neutral-paffrue: verbs, which 
have an active termination and a paſlive ſignification, as vapulare, 
to be whipped, ueneum, they are ſold; are not uncommon in the 
Latin tongue. The former are ſaid to have their name from depo- 
nere; becauſe they lay afide-that paſſive ſenſe, which one would ex- 
pect from their final ſyllables.— The verb Aces is a very ſingular 
one; for with an active termination it has a paſſive ſenſe, and with 

a paſſive terminatien an active ſenſe: Liceor means, 1 offer A . | 

and Liceo, I am valued or ſet at a price; e. 

The Latin Frequentative verb denotes frequency: apes I Qrike 
often, which is an active tranſitive ;- curſito, J run often, which is 
an active intranſitive; and dorniſto, I ſleep often, which is neuter. 
This verb is not neceſſary; but, like the inceptive and the deſidera- 


Pope has in a one place, for the fake of x rhyme, admitted this barbariſm, 825 
Hing at Achilles's feet, ſays, Iliad xxiv, 


For him, through hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him, thus proſtrate at thy feet I ay: 


which | is the more. provoking, becauſe; it is in one of the fineſt lb of the poem, 
and in a paſſage where, in general though not throughout, the Tranſlator has the ho- 
mour to outdo his original. It might have been eaſily avoided. 


For him, through hoftile camps I paſs'd, and here | n 
Proſtrate before thee in the duſt appear. ii N 
* | Bpvgewa, Fry | 15 + 1 | ON res Ro | . Fav 20: 
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tive; it chnttibutes ſomething to that elegant; coneiſeneſz, which is 
ſo pepuliatly\the-charaftes of che g man language. 
Inerſonal verbs are uſed only in the third perſon fingular; 3 5 0 in. 
Greys Latin,, ang. Italian, never appear with a nominative before 
them: „ 2870 dei, oportdt. J argſti, licety baſtn, it isenough ; the perſon, 
concerning whom they affirm » being, expreſſed. by an oblique caſe 
dependent on the verb; as intereſt ammium, all are concerned; licet 
tibi, you may, or it is allowed. you; penitet me, I repent ;: mi baſta, 
it is ſufficjent for me. The Engliſh verbs, it behaves, it irketh,. 
it becomes, are alſo called Imperſonal by our Grammarians; and 
do indeed reſemble the Greck and Latin /imperſonals in two reſpects, 

that they are only uſed in the third perion ſingular; and that they 
expreſs the perſon, concerning whom they affirm; by a ſubſequent 

or dependent oblique- caſe: for we cannot ſay, I bebove, or hou 

beboveſt; but we ſay, It behoves. me, it. beboves thee. But theſe 
Engliſh: imperſonals differ from the antient in this, that they have 

always before them a nominative expreſſed :. for, behoves me, irks. 
me, becomes me, without the pronoun it prefixed, are not CY: 
to the Engliſh. idiom. 

It has been diſputed, whether the Greek and Latin er 
verbs are always dependent on a nominative underſtood or expreſſed: 
and by. very able Grammarians the matter has been decided in the 
affirmative. Thus, to refer? omnium, negotium or res. is the ſup- 
poſed nominative :- and delectat me fludere ſeems to be nothing dif- 
ferent. from ſtudere delectat me; where ſtudere, the infinitive noun, . 
1s properly the nominative to deleclat. The. controverſy. is foreign 
from my purpoſe, and therefore I will not enter upon it. I.ſhall: 
only obſerve, that among the Latin Grammarians it was. carried on : 
with a vehemence that is ridiculous . enough. Priſcian had ſaid, 


* os — Ther, 


that 


432 THE TWEORY Pati, 


that all Im Per Scl verbs are ilty 1 Perſonals] becaüſe they have 
nominatives, which, whether eipteſſed or not, are ſtill implied. 

He was anſwered by Auguſtinus Saturnius, in the following terms: 
« May the Gods confound you, Priſcian, together with that ſame 
te doctrine of yours — and he goes on to urge his objections. Nay 
but,“ replies Sanctius, may the Gods confound you, Auguſtine, 
* together with thoſe cavillings of yours; for I do maintain, that 
“ Priſcian is in the right: which in the ſequel he endeavours to 
prove. Ruddiman, who had more ſenſe, as well as more temper, 
than any of theſe wiſe men, obſerves very coolly and properly, that, 
whatever be determined concerning the ſuppoſed nominative of im- 
perſonal verbs, this we are ſure of, that it never can be a perſon, 
but muſt always be a thing: for which reaſon, the verbs in queſtion 
are called Imperſonal 5" a We el n 1 al FRY pit ha of 
their nature. | cab . F 
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H AT the Participle expreſſes A 8 or dub with time, 


T has more than once been taken for granted in the courſe 
of this inveſtigation, and is generally admitted by Grammarians. 
Ruddiman, one of the moſt cautious of them, declares it to be eſ- 
ſential to the Participle, firſt, that it come immediately from a verb; 
and, ſecondly, that in its fignification it include time. And there- 
fore, continues he,  /arvatus, maſked; is not a participle, becauſe 
it comes from a noun, and not from a verb; and facitus, ſilent, 
though it comes from a verb, is not a participle, becauſe it does 
not ſignify time . And all the writers on Univerſal Grammar 
that I am acquainted with coneur in the ſame doctrine. oP. 

And this is, perhaps, the moſt convenient light, in which 0 
participle can be conſidered in Univerſal Grammar: for it is not 
eaſy, nor, I believe, poſſible to deſcribe it more minutely, without 
entering into the idioms of individual tongues. In fact, the par- 
ticiples of ſome languages differ widely in their nature from thoſe' of 
others: and even, of one and the ſame language, A ES A 
ſeem to be of one character, and ſome of another. 

1. As the firſt grammarians drew all their ideas from the Greck 
tongue, in which there are participles correſpondent to the preſent, 
preterit, and future tenſes ; it was natural for them to ſuppoſe pre- 
ſent time to be included in the participle of preſent time (as it is 
called), paſt time in the preterit participles, and future time in tlie 
participles of the future. And this being once ſuppoſed by the 


acuteſt of all Grammarians, the Greek; might Wee be ad- 


53 Rudiments « of the Latin tongue, page 62. e ee 
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| mitted anexamined, or but ſlightly examined, by their brethren of 


other countries, and of latter ages, 

But the Greek participles of the preſent &; not always expreſs 
preſent, time; nor 1s paſt time always referred. to by their preterit 
participles : nay, on ſome occaſions, time ſeems not to be ſignified 
at all, by either the former, or the latter. When Cebes ſays, 
Etunchanomen peripatountes en tò tou Chronou bier , We were 
walking in the temple of Saturn, the participle of the preſent, 
walking, is by means of the verb, were, applied to time paſt, (which 
an adjective in the ſame connection might have been); and there- 


Part Il. 


fore of itſelf cannot be underſtood to ſignify any ſort of time. If 


one chooſe to affirm, that the participle thus applied muſt ſignify 
time: then the words af @ wall, or the adjective merry, maſt alſo 


ſignify time, when it is ſaid, We were at, a:walk in the meadow, 


or, We were merry in the meadow ;—which no body, I think, 


will maintain. 


Again, When we read in the Goſpel, Ho piſteuſas 


ſothiſetai +, the participle belongs to the aoriſt of paſt; time, and 
the verb is of future time; yet we muſt! not render it, He 
« who believed ſhall be ſaved: for it appears from the context, 
that the believing here ſpoken of is conſidered as poſteriour in time 
to the enunciation of the promiſe. Here, therefore, the partici iple 
loſes the ſignification of paſt time: and may be rendered, by the in- 
definite preſent, He be believeth ſhall be faved ;” or by the 
future, (which often coincides in meaning with the indefinite pre- 


ſent) © He who, will believe ſhall be ſaved ;” 


or merely by a noun, 


which: i in its ſignification is not connected with time, The believer 
** ſhall be ſaved. Can ĩt be faid then, that the participle i in this 
place. neceſſarily implies. any ſignification of time, when we ſee, 
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time, 


| Wo) its full im port may be expreſſed, either by mos or * future 
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time, or without any reference to mme paſt, preſent, or fattre Jade 
Greek, as well as Latin and 'Engliſh,' participles, often take the 738 
 ſignification' of nouns, and conſequently loſe that of time: as o W 
peiranon, the tempter, ho tebtẽmenos +, the maſter, or proprietor. 
2. In Latin, the future partieiple of the active verb does indeed ex- 
preſs future time: Scripturus, about to write. But the future par- 
ticiple of the paſſive, in dus, * does not ſo much import futurity 
(I quote the words df Ruddiman) . as neceſſity, duty, or merit. 
« For there is a great difference between theſe two ſentences, Dicit 
e Jiteras a ſe ſcriptum iri, and Dicit literas a ſe ſcribendas efſe ; the 
« firſt ſignifying, that a letter will be written by him, or that he 
ce will write a letter; and the ſecond, that a letter muſt be written 
« by him, or that he is obliged to write a letter. For (con- 
tinues our Author) though Sanctius and Meſſ. de Port Royal 
© contend, that this participle is ſometimes uſed for ſimple futurity, 
« yet I think, that Perizonius and Johnſon have clearly evinced a 
« the contrary :” #—that is, I Wann that it is never uſed for 
ſimple futurity. =_ 
The Latin active participle of preſent time 1s frequently aſed to 1 
denote a quality ſimply, and as it is at all times, or without reference Fl 
to any particular time; in which caſe, it aſſumes the nature of an 
adjective, or perhaps even of a noun: as amans equi, a lover of 
equity; or, one whoſe en character it is at all Unies, that he 
loves equity. 
The Latin paſſive participle of pen time (as it is called) may 
likewiſe, by loſing all ſignification of time, become an adjective; 
as in the words doctus, eruditus, ſpectatus, probatus, &c.: and is 
ſometimes, by means of the ſubſtantive verb, applied even to future 9 
time in that tenſe, which is commonly called che future * the ll 
* 0 76 cad. +0 — | 
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Juabjunnius, 3 be called tbe future. ee _ 
indicative : amatus fuero, I. ſhall have been loved. # 

It appears then, that of the Greek: and Latin Participle-itis in not 
non to:ſay, that it: is a word derived. from a verb, and de- 
< noting an attribute with ſome ſignification of time. But this 
definition will be found ſtill more en . opylied: to the 
Participles of the modern languages. 

3. In Engliſh (and what is ſaid of the Engliſh paid will] in 
general hold true of the Freneh and Italian) in Engliſh, I ſay, 
we have but two ſimple participles; which are here exemplified by 
writing, and ritten. For about to write, or going to write, is a 
complex, and indeed a figurative, way of expreffing the i import of a 
_—_ and Greek participle, grapſin, and ſcripturus. + 

The firſt, Vriting, is the participle of the active verb; the Aber, 
Written, 1s the-participle of the paſſive: I am writing'a paragraph; 
but 17 16 not yet written, It may be added, that the former ſignifies 
inpemfect action, or action begun and not ended; 7 am writing a ſen- 
tence : and that the latter ſignifies action complete, perfect, or finiſhed; 
the ſentence! is 4oritten.—This' appears to be a leſs exceptionable 
way of diſtinguiſhing them, than if it had been ſaid, that the former 
Na ep preſent time, and the latter time paſt. | | 

But, of itſelf, does not the firſt denote. rege . the Main 
phſtutiae? J anſwer, No. Let us examine them in their order. 

By the firſt participle, Writing, when joined to a verbof preſent 
time, preſent action is no doubt ſignified: but it is ſignified, not 
by the participle, but by the tenſe of the verb; for the ſame par- 
ticiple, joined to a verb of a different tenſe, may denote either paſt 
or future action e may ſay, not only I am writing, but alſo, 
Jas writing yeſterday, and I. ſhall be writing tomorrow. Nor let 
it be ſuſpected, that this participle varies its time, when joined to 
the racy verb only.” die * * joined to other verbs, and 

Al 
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till admit eee {heart away deb: he will re- 
turn ſmiling ; he walls about meditating. 

The ſetond,; Witten, which I call the paſſive participle, may ths 
thought 00 be naturally enough” referred to paſt time, becauſe it 
expreſſes complete action: for an action is certainly paſt, when it 


18 compleated. But this participle may, for all that, be referred to 


preſent time, and to future, as well as to paſt. The letter 7s now: - 


written > it was written yeſterday it 2071] be written tomorrow. Is: 
not. the time, in theſe examples, ſignified by the verbs 18, Was, and 
will be, as, really as in the following; the ſea is now: calm: it was 
calm yeſterday : it d be calm tomorrow? If then, in the. former 
ſentences, the participle written ſignify an attribute with time, the 
adjective calm, in the latter examples, muſt alſo ſignify an attribute 
with time: in which caſe, it will be difficult to diſtinguiſh between 
the nature of the adhective: and that of the participle. But, ſuppoſe 
the participle tur irten to be paſſive, and to ſignify complete action; 
and it may, in its nature, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the adjec- 
tive calm, . does not 1 either alf ige or ackion 
bes. rat C1033 3333--& - | 
But if Witten be a | paſſive ate” 9 do we meet withiit 
W compound tenſes of the active verb; in the preterperfect, 
T-have'written; in the pluſquamperfect, I had written ; and in the 
future perfect, 7 hall have written? This queſtion: will not appear 
of hard ſolution, if we vary a little the order of theſe auxiliaries;. 
Inſtead, then, of, I have written a letter, J had written a letter, 
and 1 ſhall have written a letter, ſay, I had a letter written, 1 have 
à letter written, and, I. ſhall have à letter written; an order, which, 
on ſome.occafions, and on ſubjects that admit a more harmonious 
phraſeology, might be tolerated-in verſe: and it will appear, that 
the participle written belongs, not to the nominative I, the perſon 
wbo acts, but to Sg accuſative letter, the thin 80 acted 5 or (to give: 


* 


4” . HE P'HAORS Part 11, 
it in other words) the. thing n which m7 "_ of the action is 
paſpoe | add 349; 51 

That this is a true tate of a 3 geting no etna, 
cee appear from the analogy of other modern languages. In 
French, wherever the participle is declined, it agrees in gender and 
number, not with the agent, but with the ching acted upon: 
as, La barangue que j ai faite, and, Les vers que j ai faits; not 
fait in either caſe, The ſame holds in Italian“ 

If it be aſked, whence this mode of ſpeaking could take its riſe; 
it may be anſwered, that in the barbarous Latin uſed in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries: (when the modern tongues began to aſſume 
their preſent form) it was not uncommon, inſtead of Amavi lum, 
I have loved him, and Seriph. literds,, I have ritten the letter, to 
ſay Habeo illum amatum, and Habeo ſcriptas literas. The new lan- 
guages adopted the idiom. Or perhaps the idiom paſſed from the 
new languages into the barbarous Latin of that tim. 

As the paſſive participle written, when combined with the 
active auxiliaries Save and had, ſu pplies tenſes in the active verb, 
I have written, I ſhall have written, I had written: ſo, when com- 
bined with the active participle Saving, the ſame paſſive participle 
forms an active preterperfect participle. For having written is as 
really ſuch in Engliſh, as + gegrapbòs is in Greek. And this, being 
further combined with the perfect participle of the ſubſtantive verb 
been, ſupplies a preterperfect paſſive participle, having been written, 
which exactly correſponds to the Greek gegrammenos ||. The ſame 
perfect participle paſſive written, joined with the imperfect active 
participle of the ſubſtantive verb, being, makes a preſent perfect 
participle paſſive, being written, which gives a. Win of the 
Greek | grapbomenos. | 

* So in Diodati's Bible. Geneſ. li, 12, 13. Ed Adamo diſſe, La dm che tu hai 


| pole meco, &c.—E la Donna riſpoſe, II ſerpente m ha ſaddotta, &c. 
+ yeyeapure I | eV pap prince Þ YouPopurncse 
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One bf the greateſt deſects in the Engliſh tongue, with regard to 
this part of ſpeech, ſeems to be the want of an imperfet? paſſive par- 
| Hiciple. For example: If it be aſked, What is your friend doing ? 
and anſwered, He ir building a houſe; this is right: for the im- 
perfect active participle, with the preſent tenſe of the ſubſtantive 
verb, expreſſes properly enough action juſt now going on, but not 
finiſhed; © But if to the queſtion, Is your friend's houſe built? the 
anſwer, which is not uncommon, be given, No, but it is building; 
this is not right, becauſe a paſſive ſenſe is ſignified by an active 
participle. We muſt, therefore, in this caſe, if we would ſpeak 
grammatically, vary the phraſe, and ſay, No, but he is Wann 
it; or ſomething to that purpoſe. 
In old Engliſh, this defect was ſometimes applied by 3 
the prepoſition in to the active participle: as, Forty and ſix years 
was this temple in building.” But this would now appear formal; 1 
and indeed, in the caſe ſuppoſed, hard] y intelli gible: The houſe is 1 
not built, but it is in building. | 
In tlie original Greek, of the paſſage quoted in the laſt para- : 
graph from the Tecond chapter of St. John's Goſpel, the verb is of \ 
the firſt aoriſt paſſive; which, it ſeems; might ſignify imperfect 
and continued action, as well as indefinite paſt time. In Latin, it 
might be rendered, according to the idea which our Tranſlators 
muſt have had of it, NRuadraginta et ſex annos hoc templum edifica- 
batur. For that this is the true grammatical ſenſe of the i imper- | 
fect - paſſive, though not always adhered to by Roman writers, we l 
haye the e of Ruddiman, * | ll 


* The indicative tenſes of the Paſſive Latin verd are thus diſtinguiſhed by that moſt 
accurate Grammarian, — Let the ſubje& of diſcourſe be the building of a houſe. 
„1. When I fay Domus adiſicatur, I mean that it is juſt now a building, but nat 


« finiſhed, 2. When Zn, that it was then, or at a certain 1 time, a build- 
6e ing, 


= _ „ THEORY 0 Part II. 
IF the Participle eſſentially implies time, it would not hs eaſy to 
1 : 2 — why neuter, verbs ſhould not, as well as active, have 
; Participles both of preſent time, and of paſt. According to the 
common theory, dormient, fleeping, is the preſent participle of a 
neuter verb: but where is the preterit participle? Of active verbs 
we have participles of either ſort; amans, loving, amatus, loved; 
audient, hearing, auditus; heard, &c. But of dormio, I ſleep, /edeo, 
I fit, ores, I flouriſh; though there are partieiples of preſent time 
(as they are called) dormient, ſleeping, ſedens, ſitting, flarens, flou- 
riſhing, there are none of paſt time. And yet, theſe attributes 
may be ſpoken of as paſt, as well as preſent. He ſlept, he ſat, he 
flouriſhed, may be ſaid, as well as, he ſleeps, he fits, he flouriſhes. 
How is this difficulty to be ſolyed? By rejecting; the common 
theorys: and. adopting what is here offered. Call the one participle 
Adlive, and the other Paſive: and then, what is more eaſy, than 
to ſay, that to Neuter verbs, which can never be Pallive, no _ ve 
participle can ever belong ? b 1 1 41 
. Excepting, therefore, the Greek participles, 8 are more 1 nu- 
merous, 200 ren leſs underſtood, than _ mY other ee ; 


r 


T2 ing, ien any formal ** to 185 finiſhing of it. — But when I make uſe of the 
+ Participle perfect, I always ſignify a thing compleated and ended: but with theſe 
40 ſubdi iſtinctions. 1. By Adiſcata ft, I mean ſimply, that it is finiſhed ; without 
«© any regard to the time when. oy Zdifttata fuit, it is finiſhed ; and ſome time fince 
4 Has intervened. 3. ai ificata erat, it was finiſhed at a certain paſt time referred to, 
e with which it was contemporary... 4. Adiſicata ſuerat; it was finifhed befare a cer- 
«<< tain paſt time referred to, to which it was prior. 5, ahßſicata erit, it hall be finiſhed 
4 ſome time hereafter, either without regard to a particular tune when; or with reſpect 
ce to a certain time yet future, with which its finiſhing ſhall be contemporary. 6. di- 
<< ficata fuerit, it ſhall be finiſhed and paſt before another thing yet future, to which its 
«<< finiſhing fhall be prior.“ The Author then goes on to ſhow, Which he does in 
A2 very ingenious and fatisfatory manner, how it comes to pals, that theſe tenſes are fo 
en uſed pare 7 7 oe W writers. er nee rn 4 Latin Torgur, page 45: 


£09 


/ 


: n s 
may we not, from what has been faid, infer, that Participles, as 


expreſſing the attribute of the verb without affirmation, ought to be 


 diſtitiguiſhed,' not into thoſe of paſt, - preſent, and future time, 
but into, 1. Adrve and mmperfett, which ſignify action, or con- 


dition, beg n and unfiniſhed, as ſcribens, writing, 
Jormiens, flecping 2. Paſſive and Perfect, which denote action 


complete. as ſeniptus, written: and, 3. Future, expreſſive of action, 
or congition, - which i is to commence, but, has. not yet. commenced, 
as ſeripturus, about to write, „ dermiturus, about to ee and (if 
you pleaſe) "Feribendus,. about to be written. 


CES TT YRS 


If now it be alked, in what reſpects the adjective differs 1 5 


the participle : 1 anſwer, firſt, that the former, though it may be 
derived, from a verb, (8 racitus, ſilent, from taceo is not, like 
the participle, neceffarily derived from it: and, ſecondly, that thoſe 


varieties of expreſſion and form, which relate to the continuance, 


completion, and futurity, of action and condition, and which belong 


canal to, the participle, are not characteriſtical of the adjective. 
Other ictinctions might be ſpecified, but theſe are fufficient. — 


1 


The Adjektive denotes A quality ſimply : the Participle denotes 4 


quality, together With ſeveral other conſiderations relating to the 


continuance, completion, and f uturity, of action and condition. 

- Theſe remarks Frere, reſerved to;this place : becauſe, without the 
knowledge of 4 5 things i in the two laſt ſections, they could not 
be : underſtood... „on account of the unavoidable. repetition of 


certain technich bg the reader ſhould find them i in any degree 4 


obſcure, he needs not be diſcouraged ;_ as none of either the fore- 
Ling. or hd e. eee ee upon them. 5 
Fo 2115 „ 1 e J's Arty | 1 31 105 3 s 
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, perly tg nifiès ſomething ee fo an att a 5 Foe - | ls | 
was alreatly obere, all ſorts of attributives, "the adj jertive "and 
artici ple as well as the verb, were called +7 him 7 ata, or U by 
Le gramitnarians, In this etymology of "the he nah e; 80 
put K Uiſcern. the nature of | an Adverb. 11 f 15 a word Joined ined 
4 ributives ; ane R commonly denbtes ſome circumſtance, man Rr, 
5 qua ty, connetted” with their fignification. = ON IN 
© "Adverbs are joined — to verbs, as fartiter pu 0 che fought 


oi. 4 4 0 di 2 Nei 


Bravely 3 to partic les, as gravite 25 2 | 171. wou ounided ; 


JS ths. P 1 10 ILM IS 68 
— to adj ys as bergie Kaelie, r emar tab 7 are 
11 ns. b ful. . 
ified e even to nouns : . but, When this KA 927 f the noun Will be 


Mn to "imply the! meining of an deu : 5 when Bie y 5 fays, 
modunn "Pueila, very. much a girl, the Tenſe 1255 is, A irl very 
Ad verbs are allo joined to adverbs: Mir the eke ftances, 
waer, or qualities, Woh b this pat t'of Tp eech. n may 4 them- 
Ribs be caracteriſed by other circitinſta ae % manners, or qua- 
ties; 48 mhito M ater, mnuth "rſs bollly 3 far" 10 fl far bent, 
Yew bf F ul, ent. Inofit 121154 alin eln dior an: 
Some grammarians conſider che aclverb as a fecondary attribu- 
tive; or, A8 4 Word denoting che littribute of an attribute. Theo- 
dore Gaza ſays, that it is, as it were, the verb's epithet or adjec- 
tive: : and Priſcian obſerves, that, when added to verbs, it has the 


ſame ellect which an adjective * when joined to a noun., And 
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men l. ; on OLA NEG UAGE. bh 
kai gidrig rater: of N brdef bart be And: 
for uhick tealbn 1 hart referred this part of ſpeccli to the chapter 
A urbuttves“ A'veub; ache ctive, oripparticiple cannot be bchere 
a ſubſtantiveiis fiot; citherexpreſſedior undenſtuod: and an adverb 
ivequally dependent upon its werb. Wien 14 fa, /Celab fought - 
vdliantly; the attribute: fooghe is characteriſgd by the adverts e 
| hantly; as Ceſar the perſom is by the werb fanghr. Agreeably a0 
thia mot of Adverbs; it would be eaſy do Ipecify a great nutaber 
of them, which limit, enlarge, or otherwiſd modify the meaning 


are eined: as, he walked much, he walked \Jiexle, he walked Leu, 
quickly," gractfully, awkwardly ,\&c. z — he Was wWounded bey, 
griavan/ty;” mortally, inturaþly, dangerouſly; += mbre brave; cli brave, 
prudently brave, glentatiuiſiy braue, &c.; — bravely;* none braydy, 
mgſhjbhravely; uery hravely, much Jeſs bravely;” bcc; on 915dfw nA 
{Many adverbs there ate, howevgr, which :dounot-ſo properly 
5 mark the; attributes of attributes, as ſome remote pircumſtance 
attending an attribute ar our Waylof concewing it, and ſpeaking. 
oft. Such are the ſimple affirmative and negative 9er arid wo. — 


Is he ad? No. IS. he brave d Ves. Here the two: adverbs ; 


ſignify; not -any-modification: of: the attributes habe and horned; 
hut a total negation of the attribute, in the one caſe; and, in the 


gthet, a declaration that the attribute belongs to the perſon ſpoken 


of. duch alſo are thoſe adverbs; of ich in in ewry language There 
is a great. number, that denote time, place, d certainty, contingency, 
and the like: as, he is here, he will go tomorrow, he will certainly 
come, he will probably Peak. For, hen I ſay, He goes lowly,” 
1, expreſs 
BARD: 1, fay,,,*.he willige che day after this ay, or, (ehe will go 
ame mais as ita the mode: of going, nor do 1 


- r ein Dude go EN & 490% 5% Ware nee 
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of «ths verbs, participles, adjeftiyes;” and-'adyerbs; to Which they 


by the adverb a certain modification of going; —. but 
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characterize the attribute n all; 1 onhyiſay; etz at ſuch a 
Os going will be the attribute, or the action, of ſuch a perſon. 
Adverbs are indeed applied to many purpoſes; and their general 
catuire may be: better underſtbod by reading a liſt of them than 
by any deſcription or definition. Moſt of them ſeem to have been 
introduced into language, in order to expreis by one word the 
meaning of two or three: in what place, for example, by where ? 
| == to: what place, /by-whither'? in a direction aſcending; by upward ; 
— at-the preſent lime; by now'; — at what' time; by\when'® «ar that 
time, by then — man) times, by often ; — not many times, by ſeldom ; 
= it is dine as it ' ſhould be; by well done; — it is "done with wiſdom, 
by. 4wiſely done ;—it ts certain that he will come, by he will cer- 
tainiy come, &c. ., Even 78 may be expreſſed by circumlocution, 
without an adverb; as, Are you well? Tes; that is, I am well. 
And, where the predicate of a negative propoſitibn may be ſupplied 
by a word of contrary meaning, Noe or Net may be diſpenſed with, 
and the propoſition becomes poſitive: Are you fick ? n tha is, 
Jam well; — He is nor preſent, that is, he wablent. 3 S 
In Hebrew, though there are ſeveral adverbs of negation, 
there is no affirmative adverb anſwering to yes: Ma occurs only 
once in the Engliſh. Old Teſtament, namely i in the third chapter of 
Geneſis, where it NE a different meaning. The defect is always 
ſupplied by a periphraſis, in tlie way here hinted: at: as, Is lie 
well? He is well. The Latin ſeems originally to have been defi- 
cient in the ſame reſpect. Ta, etiam, and nanime, _ when uſed: 
in this ſenſe; elligtical eum ns. bb 
Hence it appears, that adverbs, though of great! ry (bevdoſe 
they Promote brevity, and conſequently energy, of expreſſion,” are 
not among the moſt eſſential parts of language; becauſe their place 
might be ſupplied in almoſt all caſes, by other parts of ſpeech. 
SO” they | are found. in great ONO in n languages: 
whence 


5 


cb u. "On OLANG UAGE. 


Aalener erb may infer, chat i it is natural for min to have dne 
to them on certain occaſions. 4411, 11563 eee 
Adverbs expreſſive of e are in n Greek, et Engliſn, &c 
almoſt innumerabie. In Hebrew, they are not very many bor 
the want is eaſily ſupplied. The maſculine of the adjectiye is often 
uſed/adverbially ; rab is, bonus and alſo bene; Rang is both malas 
and nale. hich is ſometimes done in Engliſh; as when righe, 
wrong, il, well, Sec. are uſed adverbially, as well as for adjectives. 
But this want the Hebrews more commonly ſupply by a prepoſition 
and a noun: for rruſy. they fay in truth; for righteoufly, in riph- 
teouſneſe; Even in adjectives they do not greatly abound. They 
ſay, God juſlice, inſtead of juſt; God; and throne of glory inſtead 
of ginriaus throne} We often do the ſame: we may ſay indifferently, 


either a wiſe man, a wealthy man, a courageous man, Ke. or a 


mam of wiſdom, of wealth, of courage, & c. . 


I aid, that Adyerbs promote energy of expreſſion. But 25 8 


pens only when they promote brevity. too, and are ſparingly uſed,. 


and choſen; with judgement. A ſaperabundance of them, or of ad 
jectives, makes a ſtyle unwieldy. and tawdry. For it is from its 
num, rather than from its attributives; that language derives 


ſtrength: even as a building derives ſtability, rather from the walls 


view to invi igorate t their expreſſion, ; qualify every verb with an, adverb, | 


and every non with an epithet. And ſo, their compoſitions. re- 
ſemble a houſe, whoſe walls are ſu pported by: poſts and buttreſſes ;. 
Wuſch nt Only make if ” inſeetnly t to the eye, and inconvenient by 


up too much. room., but alſo juſtify a ſuſpicion, of weakneſs 


in the wark, and unſkilfulneſs in the architect. Such. a period as the , 
following will explain'y what I mean. Lam honeſtly. ſeriouſſy, and 
K Unalterably. of 3 that . can, poſſibly be more in · 
1885 ; Wh | "ny curably: 


. 2 
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and rafters, than From! the plaſtering, wainſcotting, and painting. 
Young writers, however, are apt to think otherwiſe ; and, with a 
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A mn hat 

a kingdom, than the een of enden n id 

«the p of any} luxury,” * Would potxheifollimpont of this 
noilly . ſentence be betten expreſſed thus: I ankfof- option; that 
e nothingi is ora lriuous to a kingdom, than luiury and diſſipa- 
41 tion d- Nom Gbſerve thut it the former there art cight ad uerbs 

and four adjectives; and in the datter one achective, and one adverb. 
H two. garments [ave ſafficient for: elegance awd. ufe;; who would 
burden himſelf with tuyenty But this by the by? £14 2: 
Some avithors. affirm,. that adverbs may he: found in alt theiten 
Categories; and think/ that the moſt effectual way of arranging them, 
is to refer them to the ſeveral categories to Which they ne. 
The Categories} or as'theyTate-called i in Latin, the Fr 

are ten general heads of diviſion, ta Which Ariſtotle and Bir fel. | 
lowers ſuppoſed, that-every Hing, or idea) conceivables/by the hu- 
man underſtanding; might be redweed. They are a8 . follows. 
1. Sudſtante. 2; Ontity. 3. Qdahty, 4 Relation. 5. Wction. 
6. Paſſion.” 7. Time. 8d Place“ 9. Situstioh. 70 Habit; or, 
the being Habited . This arrangement was long conſidered as 
Perfect; but has fallen int diſrepute, ſince the Peri patetick philo- 
Gply began to decline, It muft he owned, however, that, if we 
ae the enen ſmalli have a pretty e 


$. in 285 7; Ai 44720039; Ani 01; $65 e mm eee te 
* 1 27 low laue 7772 phraſe of Lord, Shafteſbury” n 1 
9 oh lius was "for ed 10 give An. ſenſible” 15 mh e ee n 95 
« — erp him bihat · he had feen at che bear- garde Tee ane he 
% ſaw two chen fight a prjze :; ne vas a fair man, à ſergeant of the guards ; the ther 


« „. blagky A. butcher : bt ſergeant Rt red, breecheg, the butcher bipe: they, is. We 


40 a ſtage about four o'clock, and t N it wounded the butcher in the leg 
« quoth Corneküs, 00 cher feld Yahs titougk the Preficambhits: Men! Jae 


tv quantizas ;* fair arid blabky qualitasy Bergen of the guards und Butcher, Riario; 


6 wounded, 1/10 er paſſiez fighting, Jiu ;. ſtage, uli ; four. o Flock, guar blue and 
« red breeches, habitys.”—1f the 211 5 is upag qainted with 585 W 15 „ this ex- 
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nnn and vf e vnrious purpoſes a0 which weymey 5 120 
be apphe But his Nas never been doe ſo far as [know by any 7 
grammarian; end therefore E um e ne the pong | 
attempt may be found erronebub eee 4 N | by, 


: Wa 


. Under Subhnace, the firſt" category, may be ahnpreiin i 
ſuch adverbs a EHu eee Nun ed OF 
grlically, Socrarically, M. „ 
2. Under Qgantjry, the ſecond; may ws bet choſe vane ©." 
cat denote extenſion, or number. Of the former ſort are, nuch, 9 
greatly, exevellingly,"mough," umg. ſcuncely, and the Uke. Of the: | 4 
latter ae once, twice, (thrice, ſerundiy, thirdly; fourthly; &. 1 
3. Nav, the third:oategory, ebe des Aridods,. of four | 
ſpecies: comprehending, firſt, Intellectual habits, to which cor- 5 
 reſpondiſuch.adverbs-as uin x, vitiouly; wiſely, valiant, foolſbl,.. We | 
&c.; ſecondly, 2Natural powers ofthe mind:or body, to which may Ki 
beiveforced, pov, ſerfibiy, ollipgly, forcibly, feebly, 8c. thirdly, © 1} 
77777 expreſſed -adverbially'by//o/2y, warmy,,  *Þ 
colaly, loudly, fueetly,, clearly, &c. ; Fourthly,/ Figures'of things with.  _F 
oriirhqut e ten vader b 7 {ſhaped), "If 


* 


33 ae A Nahen (the fourth predicament) — 
are ef varjous kinds: They expreſs, irſt, „Reſemblance, as, fo, 9 


-tbus.; ſecondly, «Contrarioty, as, otherwiſe, differently, tontrariwiſe, 1 | 
&c. ; thirdly, Order, A8, afterwards, "next, firſt, fecondly,. &c: ;- % ie | 
' fourthly,- Coexiſtenee, or Afﬀſemblage, as, together, jointly, &c.;. | 
_ fifthly, Separation, "as, Jepararely,. diuenſeiy, only, chiefly, efpecs ON 5 1 þ 
ee W amn, Ca hard Effect, a, e 85 1 1 = 

. Aden is ———— baked. ere. are man Bits of 1 ö 
it, fo are there many claſſes of adverbs to expreſs it. As, — m1 
3 ation, oi en rat cbingh, cui im, carptim, &c.: 
TEES Þ F 1 ſecondly, 
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6 N no, not; —aſſuring, iudted. certainiy, undonbredly ;— 


granting, as well (be it ſo);—affirming, as pes, truly ;—preferring, 
as rather, eſpecially ;—doubting and conjecture, as perhaps, poſſibly, 


| pr obably ;—interrogation, in regard, firſt, 3 to time, As, ben? e- 
condly, to place, as where ? thirdly, to quantity, as quantum; quot, 


how much, how many ? fourthly, to quality, as Bom, quomodo — 
Motion, as ftviftly, fouly, &c. ;—Reſt,' as quietly, filently, fell... 
6. Adverbs belonging to the ſixth category, and expreſſive of 


P aſian, are, conf1 uſedly, diſtrattedly, \feelingly, - and the like. Nu 
7. Thoſe that belong to the ſeventh, which is Us, or Place, are 


very numerous, and by Ruddiman are divided into five claſſes. 
They ſignify, firſt; in a place, as where ? bere: ſecondly, to a place, 


as whither ?. hither « thirdly, towards a place, as, backward, forward, 
upward, downwards; &i: fourthly, from a place, as whence? hence, 
thence: fiſthly, by or through a place, as (in Latin)'gua ? bas, itlac, 


alia, which, however, are no ee but en of _ ye 


caſe, to which vid i 18 underſtood. Mens. NI e 


8. The eighth predicament,. hd 20 Sede may be fappoed to 
com prehend all the adverbs of time; which are alſo very numerous, 


and may be divided: into, firſt, thoſe of time preſent, as nom, today: 


ſecondly, thoſe of time paſt, as then, yeſterday, lately thirdly, 


thoſe of time future, as preſently, immediately, tomorrow, not . 


fourthly, thoſe of time indefinite, as when, ſometimes, always, never. 
fifthly, thoſe of continued time, as long, how long; long age: Gxthly, 


5 thoſe of repeated time, as, often, ſeldom, again, now and. then, &c. 


9. Situation, or Pefetion, the ninth: predicament, has not many 


adverbs belonging to it. Supinely, however, is one: and, chli iguely, 


pronely (if there be ſuch a word) ſdeways, &c. may be others, 
10. The tenth, Habitus, denotes ſomething additional and exte- 


rior to a ſubſtance, but n not a part of 1 it; as a LAGS a | Fats) Bp 


„ „„ / gown, 
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Bene les There ate not in any of the languages 1 know (o far 
as I remember) adverbs of this ſignification-; ſuch ideas being moſt 
commonly expreſſed by .nouns}; as,” he wore a cloak,” his head was 
encircled with a diadem. Vet I deo not deny the feality of ſuch 
adverbsʒ and it is poſſible I may have met with them, though they 
doi not no. occur. If the Engliſh idiom would allow the word 
ſuccinctiy to have its original meaning, it might perhaps be an ad- 
verb of the tenth category; as in this example, He was dreſt 
fuccinlth, that is, in garments tueked up : but this is not Engliſh; 
nor-is ſuccinto in Latin ever uſed in any other ſenſe,” than that of 


Ariſtotle made a ſeparate category of the tenth; for to me it ſeems 
included in ſome of the preceding. A cru is as really a ſubſtance, 
as the head that wears it, and may laſt a thouſand years longer *. 
Or, if it is che baving of the crown; or ibe being crowned, that diſ- 
tinguiſhes the category, as when we ſay, a crowned head, then 
crowned denotes a quality perceived by ſenſe, and ſo belongs to the 
third predicament. Indeed this is not the only objection that might 
be made to the doctrine of the categories. Whoever' treats of it in 

the way of detail, and without prejudice, will find, if I miſtake not; 
that in ſome things it is redundant, and in others defective. Wiſh- 
ing, however, to give in this place ſome account of that celebrated 
diviſion ; as it was for many ages believed to be the foundation of 
all human ſcience; I choſe to arrange the adverbs by categories, 
rather than according to that ſimpler (though not leſs compre- 
henſive) ſcheme, which is given by the learned and accurate Ruddi- 

man in his Rudiments of the Latin tongue. 


1 cc The greateſt difficulty was, When they came to the tenth predicament, Crambe 

« affirmed, that his habitus was more a /ub/iance than he was; for his cloaths could 

« better ſubſiſt without him, than he without his cloaths.” Memoirs f I" 
Scriblerus,—Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? 

| F %% ͤ 


* 


briefly, or compendiouſly.—By the by, I cannot ſee; for what purpoſe 15 


other ſhadowy | 
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Sies this was written, q PH1L080P IOI ARRANGEMENTS have 
been publiſhed; a work of uncommon erudition ; in which the doc- 


trine of the Categories is unfolded at large, with great precifion of 


language, and ina ſtyle as entertaining, as car well be applied to 


arguments ſo abſtracted, and of ſo little uſe. I Ay, Of ſo little uſe: 


for after all that the ingenidus and elegant author has advanced; 1 
am ſorry to be obliged; to declare, that in this doctrine I ſee little 


more, than an elgborate ſolution of trifling- difficulties: made on 


purpoſe to be folved:: as conjurogs are ſaid to hawe raiſed ghoſts, and 
2ugbears,, merely do ſhaw their addreſs in laying 
them. It may have: 1 a convenient introduction to the verbal 
part of the Greek philoſophy, and to the art of ſophiſtical declama- 
tion: but of its tendency. to regulate the ungerſtanding; to illuſtrate 
moral truth, or to promote the improvement of art, or the right 
interpretation of nature, I am not ſenſible at all. This is faid, not 
with any view to detract from others; but. only to account for my 
own conduct, in diſmiſſing, after fo”: een an examination, "me 
celebrated part of antient literature. 
As to the formation and derivation of adverbs, it depends ſo wan 
on the idiom of particular languages, that one cannot enter upon it, 
without going en * n of een eee wi N 
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T Interjection is a part af ech i allthe languaghtk . 
to Europeans. Whether it be in all others, is not certain. 


For, though it have its uſe, and may often promote pathos or 
energy, we cannot ſay, that it is ſo nęreſſary, as the noun, the 
pronoun, or the attributive. Its place might indeed be ſupplied; 
in moſt caſes; by other words, if the cuſtoms of ſociety would per- 
mit. I am ſorry, or, I feel pain; i conveys the ſame meaning with 
alas ! though perhaps not ſo emphiatically: but the defect of em- 
phaſis may be owing to nothing more than this, that the one ex- 
preſſion is leſs common than the other on certain occaſions. In 
like manner, without being miſunderſtood, we might ſay, inſtead of 
fel. I diflike it, or, I abhor it; and, inſtead of ftrange ! (pape{), 
Jam ſurpriſed, or, I am aſtoniſhed, a ae uſed with no bad 
effect. ech 30. noma 3 She gaze ist Wett s 
The name Bens expreſſes very well a nature off this part 
4 ſpeech, It is a word tbrotom into diſcourſe (interjectum) in 
order to intimate or expreſa ſome emotion of the mind: as, I am, 
alas a; miſerable. ſinner: He, he let it not thay heard of: © well - 
done { (euge I] thou haſt proved thyſelf a man. 4 man. It is, indeed, as 
Ruddiman obſerves; a compendious way of conveying a ſentence 
in a word; that the ſhortneſs of the en ſuit the nnen | 
of the emotion or paſſion / expreſſed by it. 
For Interjections are not ſo much the ſigns of sein as 1 
being, And that a eieature, ſo inured to articulate found as man 
is, ſhould acquire the habit of uttering, without reflection, certain 


„„ M 2 e vocal 
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vocal ſounds, when he is aſſaulted by any ſtrong 1 ee 
cConſcious of any intenſe feeling, is natural enough. Indeed, by 
- continual practice, this habit becomes ſo powerful, that in certain 
caſes we ſhould find it difficult to refiſt it, even if we wiſhed to do 
ſo, When attacked by acute pain, it is hardly poſſible for us not to 
ſay ab ] or alas Land, when we are aſtoniſhed at any narrative or 
event, the words, range prodagious ! |: N n rpg us, 
without ang; linger lg a en OV { jo; ob | 
In the Greek Grammar, Interjections are amen ru "7 of 
| a but, I think, improperiy. They are not adverbs in any 
ſenſe of the word. They expreſs not the attributes of attributes; 
nor are they joined to verbs, to participles, or to adjectives, as ad- 
verbs are; nor do they limit or modify the ſignification of attribu- 
tives in any reſpect whatever, The Latin grammarians have; there- 
fore, done better, in ſeparating the interjection from other parts of 
ſpeech, and giving it a particular name. And in this they are fol- 
lowed by all who have written grammars of the modern tongues. 
It has been ſaid, that interjections are the remains of thoſe bar- 
bambus cries, by Which (according to the Epicurean: ſyſtem) the 
firſt men expreſſed their feelings, before the invention of the art of 
ſpeech. But I deny, that Speech is an art, in this ſenſe of the word. 
1 cannot conceive, how a ſet of mute, ſavage,” and beaſtly creatures 
ſhould on a ſudden commence philoſophers, and form themfelves 
into an academy, or meet together in a large cave, in order ta con- 
trive a ſyſtem of words, which, without being able to ſpeak; them- 
ſelves, they afterwards taught their dumb and barbaròus brethren 
to articulate, Orpheus, performing at a publick concert, for the 
entertainment of lions, tygers, and other wild beafts of quality: · or 
Amphion making the ſtones and trees dance to the ſound of his harp, 
till, after many awkward: baunces and caperings, they at laſt took 
8 e in dn form ae W as 
U reaſonable 
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reaſonable: ſuppoſitions::// It almits of proof, from the nature of 
the thing, as well as from hiſtory, that men in all ages muſt have 
been ſpeaking animals; that the young learned the art by imitating 
their elders; and that apy ern muſt have e —_— | 
n % DIY He t N. sk 6 5 1 
Some grumiharians hb that the iteeklon f is no part we 
ow at all, but a mode of utterance common to all nations, and 
univerkally, underſtood in other words, that fe, alas, hurra, age, 
apage, eh bien, abilaſſo, &c. are as common, and as intelligible, 
over the whole earth, as a diſpleaſed, a ſorrowful, a joyful, or an 
angry countenance. It is ſtrange, thoſe authors did not recollect, 
that, if we except OI Ah! and one or two more, the elbe 
of different languages are as different as their nouns or verbs: 
Greek being expreſſed by eben in Latin, and in Engliſh by ae 
and tones me being in Latin bei ibi, and in Greek eimoi. Some A 
interjections indeed may be borrowed- by one nation from the lan- = 
guage of another; thus apage and euge are the ſame in Latin and in 
Greek. But ſome nouns anid verbs are, in like manner, borrowed 
by one Ration from another; yet we do not ſuppoſe, that ſuck 
words; becauſe current in Greece, Italy, and England, are univer- 
ſally intelligible, or form any part of that language, which, in 
contradiſtinction to wa, (po I 5 e em nn the 
name of natural 

menge ennie bog en in e occur not Ser . 7 
4 compoſition · Unpractiſed writers, however, are apt to ex- | 
ceed in the uſe of them, in order, as they imagine, to give pathos 1 
to their ſtyle: which is juſt as if, in order to render converſation. 
witty or humourous, one were to interrupt it with frequent peals of 
laughter. The appearance of violent emotion in others does not 
always raiſe violent emotion in us: our hearts, for n 


7 * Soy anl. chap. 6. | 92705 rar chap, 1. . ; JOE: 4 
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| are more effeEtually ſubdued by a ſedate and ſimple gttcrance,: than 
by interjections and theatrical geſture. At any rate, compoſure is 
more graceful than extravagance; and therefore, a multitude of 
theſe paſſionate particles will generally, at leaſt on common oc- 
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caſions, ſavour more of levity than of dignity ; of want of thought, 
than of keen ſenſation, In common diſcourſe thüs holds, as well as 


in writing. They who wiſh to ſpeak often, and have little to ſay, 


abound in interjections, wonderful, amazing, prodigious, fye fye, O 
fear; Dear me, hum, Bab, indeed," Good life, Good Lord, and the like: 
and hence, the too frequent uſe of ſuch words tends to breed a ſuſ- 
picion, that one labours under a ſcantineſs of ideas. In poetry, 
certain ſuperfluities of language are more allowable than in proſe; 


yet ſome elegant Engliſh poets are at pains: to avoid interjeRtions. 


Tragick writers are often intemperate in the uſe of them. We 
| meet with entire lines of interjections in the Greek plays. But it 


is yet more provoking to ſee an Engliſn tragedian endeavour to work 
upon the human heart by ſuch profane expletives, as Flames and 
furies | Damnation! Heaven and earth! not to mention others of 
ſtill greater ſolemnity. If the poet has no other way to ma e up 
his verſe, or to ſhow that his hero is in earneſt, I would recom- 
mend to * _ more harenleſ eee i; F re Tum 
Wumb, Sith Fim I 
Confuſion ! Darter W $1 e Wy 3 4 0 Inn 


Interjections denoting imiprecation, and thoſe in which the Divine 


— 


N ame is irreverently mentioned, are always offenſive: to a pious 


mind: and the writer: or ſpeaker, who contracts a habit of introduc- 


ing them, may without breach of charity be ſuſpected of profaneneſs, 


To ſay, with a devout mind, God bleſs me, can never be im- 
proper: but to make thoſe ſolemn words a familiar intetjection 
expreſſive of ſurpriſe or en whe to n the leaſt ar 10 very 
 zndecent. „ 0 i 
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A s to common 0 and curſes, I pen not ſay any thing to 

convince my reader, that they are utterly unlawful, and a proof 

that the ſpeaker has at gne time or other kept t bad company. For 

to the honour of the age let it be mentioned, that profane ſwearing — 

is now more generhlly exploded im polite ſociety, than it uſed to be e 

in former: times · In this reſpect, as in many others, the wits of 
Charles the ſecond's reign were moſt infamous. Queen Elizabeth 
was addicted to ſwearing: and moſt of our old kings and barons 
are ſaid to have diſtinguiſſied themſelves by the uſe of ſome one 
particular oath; which was in their mouths. oontinuafiy. nenen 
is a great deal of this ribaldry in the poems of Chaucer 
In the antient Grammars we have adverbs of e MARe and in- 
e imprecation: nay, I think I have been told formerly, 
that in. Latin, and in Greek too perhaps, there are oaths for men, 
and oatlis for women; and that if either ſex invade the privilege 
of the other in this matter, it is a violation of the laws of ſwearing, 
and of grammar. '' Swearing ſeems to have been more frequent in 
the Grecian dialogue, than in the Roman. Almoſt "ny affireia- 
tion in Plato may be ſaid to be depoſed upon oath. i" - 

One interjection, we are told, expreſſes laughter. But it is rather 1 
a mark in diſcourſe; to denote, that the ſpeaker is ſuppoſed to 
laugh! in that place. For if, inſtead of the inarticulate convulſion 
which we eall laughter, one were to pronounce thoſe three articu- 
late ſyllables, ba ha be, the effect would be ridiculous. Laughter is 
no part of ſpeech; but a natural A x common to all A 
and: univerſally underſtood. 

It is needleſs to ſubjoin a lit of. Interjattions, as they a are but 
fem, enn en emen rene 
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of ConneQtives and articles. nn 


AVERY individen l 1 is ee aue the 

- ſeveral ſpecies hitherto mentioned, conveys ſome idea to the 
mind, even when pronounced ſeparate. / Thus love, the noun, 
lovely, the adjective, -Joveft, the verb, loving, the participle, lovingly, 
the adverb ; thus: the pronouns I. thou, -be,. that, this, ſbe, hey, 
&c.; and thus the inteections, alas, fe, frange? nk each of 
them, ſome meaning. 

But ſome ſorts of 8 chere are, | his like des & in 1 
ene have no ſigniſicancy when ſeparate, though when joined to 
other words they are very ſignificant. Thus, from, in, and, with, 
the, convey no idea. But when. I ſay, © He came ram London, 
ix the chariot, with a friend and ſervant,” the ſenſe is compleat ; 
and is made ſo by theſe little words; which are now ſo important, 
that, if-we leave them out, and fay,' He came London * cha- 
« riot a friend ſervant,” we ſpeak nonſenſe. if 

It may be obſerved, that there are in this. fomtency. two. ther 
little words, that of themſelves mean. nothing „4 and the, but 
which, when connected, as above, are found to be zul, though 
not abſolutely neceſſary. For, if we ſay, © He came from London 
ie in chariot with friend and ſervant,” there is a meaning; which, 
though awkwardly expreſſed, according to the idiom of our tongue, 
may however be gueſſed at; and which, rendered literally into 
Latin, Venit Londino in curru cum amico et ſervo, i 18 neither awk- 
ward nor ungrammatical. it . 

Thoſe words, therefore, ck become Gonificant by being _ con- 
nected with other words, may be divided into two claſſes ; the 
Neceſſary and the Uſeful. The former we call Connecti ves; the 
latter Articles. of which 1 in their order. 
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Even Ny en that is a Connedtive 1 in language muſt end 

either words or ſentences, that 1 is, either ideas or affirmations. 
When 1 fay, « He came from home,“ the Word from connects two 
words, came and bom when I fay, ce He Game from home, and he 
„ comforted me,” the word 285 connects two ſentences ; the firſt, 
«He came from home;” the ſecond, © He comforted me.” The 
former ſort of Connesre) ale termed ont ; the latter, 
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* term Prepeſttion fignifies placing before: and it is true of 
almoſt all the words of 'this clafs, that they are, or may be, put 
before the word which they connect with ſomething previous: as, 
« /'The enemy armed irh darts, and mounted on horſes, fled from 
e us, in confuſion, over the plain, 7 towards the river, at the foot 
e / the mountains, beyond Which they could not paſs. 

A Prepoſition may be defined; . A part of ſpecch, not fignifi- 

« cant of itſelf, but of ſuch efficacy, as to unite two ſignificant | 
Words, which, according to the nature of things, or the rules 
« of tlie language, could not otherwiſe be united.” The former 
part of this definition muſt be plain enough already: the latter 
may need illuſtrarion. Let us inquire then, what is meant by fay- 
ing, „ chat ſome words, from the nature of things, and others, 
« by the rule of the language, can be e in 10 > other way, 
« "TM PO vs x e 4 1 
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' Firſt, W things are intimately connected in nature, one would 
think, that the words which ſtand for them might eaſily coaleſce 
in language, without the aid of connectives. And ſo in fact they 
often do. No two things can be more cloſely united, than a ſub. 
ſtance and its quality; z_ a man, for example, and his character. 
Theſe therefore of themſelves coaleſce in all the known languages : 
f and we ſa ay, a good man, a tall man; vir Bonus, vir procerus. Here 
prepoſitions are quite unneceſſary. Further, there is a connection 
equally intimate between the agent and the action; for the action 
is really an attribute of the agent: and therefore we fay, the boy 
reads, the man walls; the noun coaleſcing with the verb ſo natu- 
rally, that no other word is requiſite to unite them. — Moreover, 
an action, and that which is acted upon by it, being contiguous | in 
nature, and mutually affecting each other, their names would ſeem 
to be mutually attractive in language, and capable of coaleſcing 
without external aid; as, he reads. a book; he beats his breaſt, he 
builds an houſe, he breaks a flone. — Further ſtill; an attributive is 
naturally and. intimately. connected with the adverb which illu- 
ſtrates or modifies its ſignification: and therefore, when we ſay, 
he walks ſlowly, he is very learned, he is prudentiy brave, it is * 
that no prepoſition can be neceſſary to promote the coaleſcence. — 
Theſe few examples may ſuffice to ſhow, that, from the very nature 
of things, ſome. words may be, and are CON without the 
aid of prepoſitions. 0 | 
But, ſecondly, it is no-leſs key a to BOY thes Colon 
of ſome other words, prepoſitions ſhould be neceſſary. If we ſay; 
the rain falls heaven; — the. enemy ran the river; — Creuſa 
68 walked Eneas the tower fell the Greeks; — ſhe led him the 
« houſe.z — Limbeth i is Weſtminſter-abbey ;” * there is obſervable 
in each of theſe expreſſions, either a total want of connection, or 


ſuch a connection as e fallchood or nonſenſe: and it is 
| ? PEE: evident, 


1 "4 Py * 


how 


* 
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before. they cam be turned into ſenſe; the gap muſt 

be filled up +: ſome eonnecting word as thus, the rain falls 
te from heaven; — the enemy ran toward. the river; Creuſa 
« walked behind Eneas ; the tower fell upon the Greeks; — ſhe 
led him into the houſe : Lambeth is over again Weſtminſter- 
| « « abbey.” — We ſee then, how prepoſitions may be neceſſary to 
connect thoſe n.. that in "teas een are not ne 
connected. Heir H i} | 
Thirdly; It was hinted. has 1 Aginule of certain? W 
ſome words, though coaleſcing in ſenſe, cannot be connected in 
diſcourſe; without prepoſitions. When this happens, it is owing | | 
to ſome. PEFuLAr defect, or to ſome other peculiarity, in thoſe lan- 
guages. For example: the inſtrument wherewith one performs 
an action muſt have a natural connection with that action; ſo 
ad indeed, and ſo intimate, that they cannot be ſeparated. 
The words, therefore, which ſtand for them, may, in languages 


that decline their nouns by caſes, be united without a prepoſition: 
as Scribit calamo. But, if a language has no caſes, or very few, it 
may ſo happen, that merely by ſubjoining the name of the inſtru- 
ment to the active verb we ſhall not be able to mark the connection. 
Thus, in Engliſh, .<* he writes a pen,“ having no definite ſenſe, 
cannot mark connection, or any thing elſe. Here then, in our 
tongue, a prepoſition comes to be neceſſary to aſcertain a particular 
union of words, which, according to the Engliſh, idiom, cannot 
be ſo conveniently united in any other way; and ſo we ſay, he 
« writes with a pen.” I ſay, — which cannot be ſo conveniently 
« united: for that without a prepoſition the ſame ſenſe may be 
expreſſed, admits. of no doubt; as, he writes, and a pen is the 
« inſtrument.” What then is the advantage of uſing prepoſitions 
in a caſe of this kind The advantage is conſiderable: for by this 
bs e we ſignify in few words what would otherwiſe 
8 | | 08. „ OT (ot | 
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require many. nba in the Latin idiom, 1. 
definite meaning: the firſt word denoting accuſation, wy the 
ſecond a erime; and the connection between them being marked 
by the caſe af the noun. But in Engliſh, Hs i accuſec cheft, 
has no clear meaning; betauſe there is nothing te how, how the 
words are connected, or whether they be connected or not. But, 
by; means of a prepoſition (which ſupplies the want of a caſe) 10 He 
is accuſed of theft,” we unite them together, and remeve all 
doubt in-tegard-to Their fignificatio n 
The Latin Grammarians reckon up twenty-eight prepoſitions 
Pn the accuſative caſe; fifteen that take the ablative; "and 
four, that have ſometimes the ene caſe, and ſometimes the other :— 
in all forty-ſeven/ "But ſeveral” of theſe are ſuperffuous; ſome 
rarely occur and a few are by the'beft Grammarians accounted 
adverbs rather than Ergen Henee we may infer, at many 
prepoſitions are not Ars rb ah in our * 
nn exceed thirty. biin Woe; 
But it is to be ed th nic WY geh we are 
1 with has more khan one Bgnkeagen, and that ſome of 
them have ſeveral. The Engliſh of, for example, denotes concern- 
ing, as, A Treatiſe 97 human nature; denotes the matter of Which 

a thing is made, as, a cup of filver; denotes the means, as, to die 
of hunger; denotes among, as, Of three horſes two were lame; de- 
notes 7hraugh, or, in conſequence! of, as, It is of the Lord's mercies 
that we are not conſumed; denotes from, as, London is ſouth of 

| York; denotes aut , as, Of this little he had ſome to ſpare ; denotes 
 exirattion, as, Alexander: the fon of Philip; ; denotes belonging to, 
as, He is of the tribe of Judah; denotes, containing, or filled with, 
as, à glaſs of wine, an hogſhead of ale; — and has ſeveral other 
ſignifications. In like manner, we might ſpecify "thirty ſenſes of 
he. prepoſition on; about asf of N and the fame er 


deugly bs: ni apoio VOPR FP we to Jo- 
a ee TFheſa varleties of meaning give trouble to thoſe 
who are acquiring a language; but are attended with no inconve- 
nienee when-6h6/I56/iifter of itꝰ 86 that we may repeat, that a 
(nal number. of propoſitions are ſufficient for the ordinary purpoſes 
of life „an Greek; which is fd to be mort perfect than any other 


tongue; there are only eighteem: moſt of Whieh, however, vary 


oxcesdingly in their ſignification, according to the caſes that they 
e pen mates they're uſed r in a ls or in a ee, 
ts A621; ee 2461 ons 10 e e Mn 

For I fpeak here by the eb ebe ebe e are nd 
and complete words. Thee chat are called Viſeparuble, are not to be 
conſidered in L niverſal Grammar mar; being neither connectives, nor 
words, But only HYables, wbich generally add ſomething to the 
lignification of thofe-works whetewith they are compounded, but 
never ſtand by themſelves : as (in in Engifh) : a, be, con, mis, de, dis, 


Kc. in che Words, abide,” beech, -, ee e af 
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Prepoſitions, ir their original and literal MetspaBen, ſeem all to 
have deviote&Retations'of place. This at leaſt is true (if I miſtake 
not) of all the Latin and Greek Prepoſitions without exception, as 
well as of all the Englith. Till, indeed, or until, is now ufed of 
time only, as in this phraſe, << never heard of him till this mo- 
« ment? but antiently it had, and among the vulgar in Scotland 
it till has, a more general ſenſe, being of the ſame import ny 
13 with 60 or towards ; as in this line of Spenſer, Fe ATE Th 
| He rouſed himſelf full blithe, and haſten d them until. : 
Priſciari thinks, that the Latin clan is not, as it is commonly Haid 
to be, a prepoſition, but rather an adverb.; and aſſigns this reaſon 


among others, that it never bas any "reference ta place i in its fg 


nification. e „„ 
ene, 5 The 
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The importance of prepoſitions in;marking, with equal brevity 
od accuracy, relations in place, will partly appear from the follow- 
ing ſentences. '©, He went to :acity,. at the foot of the hill, aver 
. againſt a lake, that ſtretches befare,a wide common. On this ſide 
/ the city, the road winds afvut:lome,great rocks, that riſe fifty 
feet above the level of the plain, then goes, ſtraight towards the 
weſt, among bu ſhes, between two little hills. When he came 
within the walls, and had got nigh to the market - place, beneath 
« the citadel, the enemy Aled From him, through the ſtreets, out 
ce the city, and along the banks of the lake, without their baggage, 
« till they eſcaped in boats beyond the river. He followed effer, and 
<« was not far behind, them; having with him Has, Tann whom 


«ce 


* 


| «© he had brought from home, OG cc id Whig e hit 


But, in all languages, Prepoſitions are uſed i to ſignify 
other relations, beſides thoſe of place. For example, as they who 
are above have in ſeveral reſpects the advantage of ſuch as are below, 
prepoſitions expreſſing high and low place are uſed for ſuperiority 
| 55 inferiority in general: as, © he is above all diſguiſe ;—he ſerves 
% under ſuch a captain; he rules over the people he will do 

* „ nothing beneath his high ſtation.” — Beyond implies, not only 
diſtance of place, but alſo, that between us and the diſtant object 
ſomething intervenes, which i is alſo at ſome diſtance z* AS, he is 
«© beyond ſea. But perſons, or things, o ſituated with reſpect 
to us, cannot be immediately in our power: and hence, Beyond is 
uſed figuratively, and in general, to ſignify, out of the reach, or out 
of the power of : as Goodneſs beyond thought, —Glorious beyond 
40 compare, — Gratitude beyond expreſſion. — Take another exam- 
ple. By denotes nearne/s ; and with, ſamenęſi, of place; . as * She 
« was with him ;—1 found him cloſe with -Swift ;—his dwelling i is 
* by the ſea; ;—By the rivers of Babylon we fat and wept.” Now 
they who are with why or who are us, that i is, who are in our 
company, 


ev. on d ber. Cꝛsi‚ 


38 near at hand, may co-operate with and aſiſt 
us; but the former with a more immediate agency, and cloſer con- 
| neRtion; than the latter; Hence that figurative uſe of the pre- 
ofiionis ) ariduirb, which is obſervable in ſentences like the 
following: He walks tor th ſtaff, zy moonlight; He was taken by 
: ſtratagem / and killed unt a, wrd. Put the one prepoſitiom for 
the other; and ſuy, He walks 4) a ſtaff with moonlight: He was 
taken weth ſtratagem, and killed 4% a ſword: and it will appear, 
that they differ daun r more than one at firſt view would be 
opt te eg 00-12 0 1 | 
Hitherto I have con fidered bigdog as ee W Buy 
they are often prefixed to, ſo as to form a part of, other words; 
over balue, under go, &&, in which caſe, they generally-impart ws 
thing of their own meaning to the word with which they are com- 
pounded. And that this imparted meaning has in many caſes an 
_ alluſion to > place, is well illuſtrated by Mr: Harris; 1 in the following 
manner. Suppoſe a given ſpace. E and ex ſignify ont of that 
6 ſpace; F PAY through it; from beginning to end; in, within it, ſo 
ag not to reach the boundary; ſub; under it. Hence, E and Per 
“in compofition augment. | Emrmis is ſomething not ſimply big, 
but big in exceſs, ſomething got out of the rule, and beyond the 
cc boundary: Dico, I ſpeak, Edico, I ſpeak out; whence edictum, 
« ah edict, ſomething” ſo effectually ſpoken, as that all are ſup- 
* om to hear and to obey i it: Farr, to ſpeak, Effars, to ſpeak 
« gut; whence effatum; an axiom, or ' ſelf-evident propoſition; 
GW ee as it were to all men, and calling for univerſat aſſent: 
« Permagnus, perutilis, great throughout, uſeful in every part.— 
On the contrary, In and ſub diminiſh and leſſen. Injuftus,. iniguus, 
«unjuſt, unequitable ; that lier within juſtice and equity, that 
7 reaches not ſo far, » that falls ſhort of them. $ 3 blackiſh; | 
w_ . 0 Aunbiaudes N 
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15 © fubtubicunder, reddiſh 5 ending to ack, and tending 0 rl 51. 
under the ſtandard, and Slim perfectionmꝰ( oy - 
do far Mr. Harris. Iſhall only add, that it u esp account = 

for ſome coalitions of this mature; ab, for example, the Engliſn 
compounds anderſtani and nnd, It thay, howerer, be 

"offered, in the way of conjectuss that, as he Who! fondsi under a 
1 ttzting perceives its foundation, and how it 18 ſupported, and whe- 

. ther it be well ſupported; ſo he may be ſaid te undlerſtand a 
doctrine, who comprehends the grounds or-evidences of it *. Many 
ſuch words there are in aue language, to cxercaſe u wit a the | 

fanciful etymologiſt. ect ler bd tan t t 

Words eee Week pete en ie in a 

tongues, but eſpecially in Greek. There we find prefixed. to a word, 
not only one ptepoſition, but frequently two, and ſometimes even 
three, Thus + hupetprolucin\is compounded: of three prepoſitions 
(anſwering to under, from, ard Forward)' and a verb ſignifying 7 
loſe.; and this word is uſed by Homer to denote the unyobing of 
mules, by drawing them forward, from; under the chariat. Other 
languages may expreſs the ſame ideas by means of three or four 
words 3 but done. 1. belere, hüt ae. Ina g Lis em 
all in one. |. Th © 4 3M AF 

Some Engliſh aa ee el the meme . by if 

put after them. Thus, to caſt, is to throw, but, ta ea up, is to 

compute, or calculate: to give, is to beſtow, but, to give gver, Is 
to ceaſe, to abandon, . to conclude to be loſt : to knock, is to beat, 
but to nac under is a vulgar idiom denoting ee . to 


nete 


* Mr. Harris g gives another etymology. "yi Le Page 710 5 3 
„ Odyſl. vi. 88. See alſo Odyf.: „ tenen, 
t So Aapgerny to take; x to take hold of; rgb aA gab g to take 


hold of before another, to preoecupy; eee, to eee in oppoti- 
tion to anotDeFs | 
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als ter, to learn of to reſemble; to be to n Ureter 5 
to idle on, to be much affected; to tale up, to reform; to ale up 2 


with, to be contented with; and innumerable others. 


* 
1 PAX 7 


an Poder; ad babes n 


| adverb Thus round is a prepoſition; when one ſays,” He went 


round the walls; and an adverb hem it is ſaid, I turned round, 
to ſee who called me. The ſame thing happens in other languages. 


There are two or three Latin words, of which it is doubted by the 
beſt Grammarians, whether they be adverbs or prepoſitions. But 
it is not every prepoſition that admits of ſuch a TN N. 5 with, 


ram, and ſome others, are never adverbial. 


V ; 


It may ſeem ſtrange, that, in the courſe of this: lung inquiry 
concernin g the eſſentials of language, ſo little ſhould have been 
fad on the ſubject of Cas Es. The reaſon is, that Caſes are not 


eſſential to language. 


They are indeed of great importance in Greek 


and Latin : buta language may be ſignificant enough! without them, 
or at leaſt with very few. We have no Caſes in Engliſh, except 


the addition of & in the genitive, as, the Lords day; and in the 
pronouns 7, we, thou, ye, be, they, ſee, it, which in the oblique 
caſe become me, as, thee,. you, him, ber; them. And of our genitive 


in $ it may be obſerved, firſt, that it is leſs in uſe now than for- 


merly; and ſecondly, that it has ſometimes a meaning different 
from that of the other genitive formed by the prepoſition /, as in 
the above example; for, the Lords day, and the day of the Lord, are 
not ſynonimous; the former ſignifying Sunday, the latter, the day. 
of judgment, or, a day in which God will manifeſt himſelf in an 
extraordinary manner. This however may be owing to the repe - 
tition of the definite article: which in the latter phraſe points out 
one particular day (or time) different from all other. 
Thoſe varieties of ſignification; which in the Greek and Latin 
nouns. AFP! marked by caſes, are in Engliſh and the other modern 


30 


languages 


466 > 
languages of Europe” marked, fot-theimaſt part; »biy prepoſitions,s 


tion. Thus melech is a king lemeleeb, to a ling! mimelech,” from a 
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ſuch as ½ co, for, by, with, and h. Our nominative and ac. 
cuſative, indeed, are kriowrr by tlieir poſition, the firſt» hᷣeing put 
before the verb, and the laſt after: at leaſt this is the general rule; 
from which, however, writets; eſpecially poets, often deviate, 


(as eee when chat can he done ine, peiplexing 


the- ſenſe: - b inn 4 115 Mien n N 5 * 0751 
uin Theben the call of the noun is marked by ee made, 

not in the d, but in the beginning of che word; and this cliange 

is plainly a. prepoſition prefixed, but coniracted iin pronuncia- 


king : el being the prepoſition that cores: to the Engliſh to; 
and in being ſynonimous with from: © 0 et ite ee enen 
. dg: __— per ep "he oblique caſe evereſponding wu th 


hong of the laſt Gllable 3 as Offi, Oſſian; Offiarn, ids: 
Sagard, a prieſt; Sogaird, of a prieſt :—the accuſative being the 


fame with the nominative; and the dative and ablative diſtin ee 


{like our dative and ablative) by prepoſitiongs 
There is ſome inaccuracy in the doctrine of Caſes,” as commonly 
received among Grammarians; ſo that it is not eafy, nor perhaps 
poſſible, to expreſs the meaning of the word caſt in a . 
For, what is it, that conſtitutes a caſe? Is it a p- 


or inflexion of the noun? Then, firſt, e e of Latin 
nouns, there can be no more than four caſes, becauſe there are no 
more than four terminations ; the dative being uniformly the ſame 


with the ablative, and the nominative with the. vocative. And then, 
ſecondly, it eannot be ſaid, that there are, in any one of the deelen- 
ſions, ſo many as ſix caſes of the ſingular: fot, in the firſt, the 
genitive and dative agree in termination; in the ſecond, the dative 
and . in the * the nominative and vocative; in the 
mn; | \ | ah. 


* 


5 
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fourth, e ee vowtitive,” and geiiiti 158 ani: in the fifeh, 
both the nominative and vocative, and the genitive and dative. 
In fixing the number of their caſes, the Latin grammarians ben 
to he been determine by three confiderations : firſt, by the ter- 11 
 mitiatti6n or inffeen; Ifecchdty, by the meaning, ngen e 
ſubfiſting between the notm and the word that governs" it; 
thirdly, by a'regard to uniformity, or à deſire of giving the be 
number of cafes to the fngular and to the plural, and of allowing | 
as mH to one declenſion, as to another; And I am inclined to 
think;” that, by this method, though not ftrictly philoſophical, both 
their declenſions and their ſyntax are rendered more bra oi 
than they would have been upon any other pla. 
If we admit the termination to be the ſole characteriltick of a 
Caſe, then there are in Engliſn no more caſes, chan the few above 
ſpecified. If caſes are to be diſtinguiſhed by the different fignifica- 
tions of the noun, or by the different relations which it may bear 
to the governing word, then we have in our language as many 
caſes almoſt, as there are prepoſitions: and, above a man, beneath 
a man, beyond a man, round about a man, within a man, without 
a man, &. ſhall be caſes, as well as, of a man, to a man, and 
with a man. In fact, it can hardly be ſaid, that there are ; Caſes, | 
in any ſenſe of the word; except in thoſe nouns that vary their ter- 
minations: and therefore, we may repeat, that there are no caſes 
in Engliſn, or very few; and that, conſequently, Caſes are not 
eſſential to language. For that, though the few we have were 
ſtruek out of the Engliſh tongue, it would ſtill be intelligible, 
though not ſo elegant, is a point, which can hardly admit of dif- 
W hr fore parts of England, 9e is uſed for her, and we for 
us, Without inconweniente; the genttive in & is leſs frequent than 
wn other genitive which is formed by the prepoſition of *and/both _ 
SUP perſpieuous and, / I. to-T; "of thou, (A ths, Lau 
8010 30 2 of De 
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5 as the, if, they. were as common, would: certainly * 
well ene as 2 me, hk me, of ebe thee, 1 ow bin, 
I ſaw them. IT 542 7715 7 en 4 15 8 e ert 1 v4 Art: E wi | 
The origin-of: the 8 a and of. Cats other e | 
terms relating to nouns, is very oddly, explained by ſome authors; 
but has plauſibility, enough to deſerve notice. They tell us, that, 
among the moſt antient Greek Grammarians, a line falling perpen- 
dicularly was the ſymbol of the nominative caſe; and that lines 
falling, not perpendicularly; but with differenx degrees of -obliquity, 
were conſidered: as the ſymbols of the other caſes;;;; Hence the firſt 
obtained the name of Caſus rectus, or the erect caſe; and the others 
were called Caſus obligui, the oblique caſes: hence they were all de- 
nominated Caſus, or Fallings and hence, an enumeration of the 
ſeveral caſes or fallings of the noun is known, by the name of a 
Declenſſon; becauſe it exhibits a ſort”, of declining - progreſs, from 
the noun's ane n YE; ad iveral, ſymbolical 
obliquities. u e 0 8 
If it were Ales Whether. a ee, ih * like the Greek 
andithe Latin, or one, which, like the Engliſh, declines its nouns 
by prepoſitions, deſerve the preference; I ſhould anſwer; firſt, 
that in point of perſpicuity neither has any advantage over the 
other; Regis, regi, rege, of a king, to a king, with a king, being 
all equally intelligible: - and ſecondly, | that the modern has more 
ſimplicity than the antient; becauſe he who can decline one 
Engliſh. noun may, if he TIC the ſingular and plural termina- 
tions, decline any other; nich 1s * no means the caſe in the 
Latin and Greek. ter Oc #45 ee e 107 ee 
But, thirdly, it maſt; by land that the, Claſſick tongues de- 
rive from the inflection of their nouns a very great ſuperigrity, - in 
. reſpect of elegance. For, firſt, what they, expreſs. by one word 
Pennæ (for cxample) we cannot "ge by fewer than two, or per- 
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jos three, of pem ofa ben „ e + Beſides, the varieties of 
termination in the Greek ack Latin nouns contributes not a little 
to their harmony: while. the unvaried ſound of our ſubſtantives, 
with the perpetual repetition of ſuch little words as of; zo, for, with, 
&c. give a ; harſhneſs; to the language, which would certainly be 
offenſive to an ear, that had long been inu red to the modulation 
of the antient tongues: i. * 1 
But the chief advantage of diverſified termination; back in nouns 
and in verbs, conſiſts (as formerly hinted) f in this, that it leaves the 
compoſer at liberty to place-his wards in any order, which he may 
think will moſt effectually promote variety, and energy, as well as 
harmony, of ſtile. Whereas, in the modern tongues, the relation 
that one word bears to another being in a great meaſure determined 
by their poſition, , we are often confined to one particular arrange - 
ment ; z. and, when we depart trom that, and attempt thoſe devia- 
tions from the grammatical order which are ſo graceful in antient 
authors, are apt to write obſeurely and. affectedly. In this reſpect, 
however, the Engliſh tongue is more ſuſceptible of variety than 
the French, and Engliſh. verſe than Engliſh proſe. . Indeed, almoſt 
all arrangements of words, that do not perplex the ſenſe, are per- 
mitted in our poetry, eſpecially in our blank verſe: a privilege, 
whereof. Milton availing, himſelf in its full latitude, diſplays 
in the Paradiſe Loft a variety and elegance of compoſition, which 
have never been equalled in any other modern tongue, and may 
bear to be e wo, the ls elaborate eee of 
e | | 1755 
| Our want 155 iwflection in our nouns, en and par Wee 
makes us, in our written language, more dependent upon punctua- 
tion, than the antients were. Indeed, of punctuation, as we un- 
derſtand it, they had no. idea: and it does not appear, that they 
ſuffered any, JOE <TD from, the. want GE. N Whereas, in 
4 1 modern 
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modern language, the iniſptacing « or omiſſion of A e ofteri 
alter the ſenſe : and, if we had no points, we ſhould find it difficult 
to write ſo as to be unerifoody” to write elegantly, and yet intelli- 
gibly, would be impoſſible There is a paffage in ito; which, 
from being generally, e Uvays, "HTO 28, 1think, ge 
Fl TE, Fi 1172. 5 ite OH v0.30 rn oy 3 3 
The ways of besven are dark and intric: R 
"Puzzled in mazes, and Perplerd with _— FOR ne 
ere traces them in vain, a 
Looſt and bewilder d in the fruitleſs ſearch 3" &c 
ills the lines are printed in all the editions I have "I, And yet, 
it can hardl 7 be ſuppoſed, that Addiſon's piety would have per- 
mitted Him to o fay, or to make rn lay, that cc the ways of heaven 
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 ranted ſuch an expreſſion as, c the ways of heaven are puzzled.” 
I therefore preſume, that the firſt line is a ſentence by itſelf, and 
_ ought to end in a point or colon; and that the ſequel, ranged in 
the grammatical order, amounts to this; Our underſtanding, 
« puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors, traces the ways of 
„ heaven in vain:“ which is both elegant and true. Now this 
ambiguity could not have taken place in Latin or Greek, nor in- 
deed in French or Italian, even though there had not been one 
point in the fentence: becadfe the participles puzzled and perplexed 
would have been made to agree with the ſingular noun under- 
| landing; in which caſe they could not alſo agree with the plaral 
noun ways. ho eb bk 

8 er hllhg u. the ſeveral eaſe! and ſhowing, why ces ate TY 
ther more nor fewer, and Why ſo many, and what is the nature of 
each, ſome authors have been more particular, and diſplayed greater 
ſubtlety, than in my opinion was requiſite. * As to the number of 
caſes, « TOON" haye always differed in their lentiments, and 

is are 
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arechotiteconcital to this dax. Many erplode the ablative, becauſe 
the Greta could do without it; and ſome will not allow the voca- 
tive to be a caſe, becauſe it is often, both in Latin and in Greek, | 
the lame with the nominative. Ariſtotle and the Peripateticks 
maintained, that the nominative is not a caſe; and the Sticks were 
equally poſitive, that it is. In the Armenian language, the number 
of caſes is ſaid to be ten: and 1 ſhould not wonder, if a gram- _ 
marian, much given to novelty and paradox; were to aſfires,. that | 
there are in;Bnglfh as many caſes almoſt as there are prepoſitions. 
While opinions are fo different in regard to the preciſe number, it 
To 09 nay hiv n are 2 1 more nor fewer, and 
why ſo many. N n 
The nature akon bn nals: Wee underſtood by 
nen than by logical definition. Indeed, all the definitions. 
I haye ſeenjof the ſeveral caſes are liable to objection; except, per- 
haps, that of the nominative, which is given by Mr. Harris, who 
calls it, That caſe, dt, W is no e and . 
« feet ſenten cen } by ait (1 
% The wee e E ame . * We 6408 which 
« to an efficient ea and a verb of action, ſubjoins, either 
i the effect, or the paſſive ſubject : the effect, as when I ſay, 
Lyfippus fecit Aatuas, Lyfippus made ſtatues: the ſubject, as in this 
example, Achilles vulneravit Hectora, Achilles wounded Hector 
But this; though frequently, is not univerſally true. When it is 
faid, Antonius lefit Ciceronem, the firſt word is an efficient nomi- 
native, the ſeeond an active verb, and the third an accuſative, accord= 
ing to the definition: but when I ſay, Anoniut nocuit Cicerons, the 
efficient nominative and active verb are followed, not by an accuſative, 
dut by a dative. And there are other verbs of active ſignification, as. 
Portior, for example, which take after them, rarely an accuſative, 
ſometimes a genitive, and frequently an ablative. And what ſhall 
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we ſay. of accuſatives governed by. prepoſitions; ag habitatojuxta 


 montems. he dwells near the. mountain? For neither is habitat, be 


davells, an active verb; nor is the mountain, in any ſenſe of the 
words, either the ſubject or the effect of his dwelling ;-and * 


| — the mountain, is the accuſat ive 


The Genitive, acconding to the ſame lä heiten expreſſes 5 | 
relations commencing./om; itſelf; and the Dative, all relations 
tending io «tſelf./, Vet, when I ſay, editus Jregibus,.. deſcended: of 
kings, -I expreſs a relation commencing from the kings, who are, 


_ notwithſtanding, of the ablative; caſe, in the Latin: and eripuit 


morti, he reſcued from death, is in Latin dative, and expreſſes, for 
all that, a relatiom tending, not to death, but rom it. One may 
ſay indeed, that theſe are refinements in the language, and deviations 
from the primitive ſyntax. But I kagw not, how we are to judge 
of caſes, except from the purpoſes to which they are applied in the 
languages that have them; nor on what authority We have a right 
to ſuppoſe, that the primitive ſyntax of Greek and Latin was dif- 
ferent from that which we find in Greek and Latin authors. 

In a word. every caſe, almoſt, is applied to ſa many e 


in ſyntax, that to deſcribe its uſe in a ſingle definition, ſeems 


to be ; impoſlible, or at leaſt ſo difficult, and withal o unneceſſary, N 
| that it is not worth While, to attempt it. None of the antient gram- 
marians, fofaras J know; has ever made the attempt: and I believe 
it will be allowed, thgt in this fort of 48 e en not inferiou 
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1 | divided Comedian tuo claſſes; dune which con- 
neee eee eee eee connect ſentences." 
A Conjunction may be thus defined A part of ſpeech, void 


< itſelf of fignification,-but of ſuch efficaey, as to join "ſentences 
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That all the Conjunctions neceſſary in language may be 


to one on other of theſe heads, I. ot affirm. Perhaps it is 
impoſſible to determitie, how. many may be necgſſary. This we 
know, that hanbarouùs nations have but few ; that cultivated eee 
3 have a conſiderable numbe 
upwards of eighty); but that oß this number ſome, being bon 
 m6uamith; others," and-introduced ſor the ſake of variety, cannot 
be neceſſary i though. they: are uſeful, dn, they my be orna- 
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vet tem this teftetttrnndanceitantngt deinfrmd; 1 
1 conneftives. in-theſe languages. We ſhall. be 


is a »of 
inclined: do think there is rather a deficiency,: when we conſider, 


that one and the ſame conjunction has often ſeveral different ſigni 
fications. Thus, the Latin autem denotes, but, nay, befides, indeed, 
on. the cuntnany ;. and bas pther:niceties of meanipg, to. which per- 
haps: there are n correſpondent 1partieles./in the, Engliſh. tongue. 
The true import gf ſuch cannectivas, as well as of other ambiguous: 
words, can be aſcertained only by the context, And it is a great 
fault, in teaching the Claſſicks, when children are not inured to 
give to the \conjunCtions,” dich come in their way, that preciſe 
meaning. which an intelligent maſter will perceive that the con- 
tent fies upon them. Foro if the ſcholar is permitted invariably 
to render autem (for erampie) pe but} he muſt often 


loſs the ſenſe of his author; and; 3 the con- 
e A bit WT 5 en nective 
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— _4t/a.Jofgothinub hat particle had been. omitted ?·˖ 
Plutarchpamhis Platonick queſtipns in: ofen tu acον for thar 
ſuy ing bf Hato, chat: language: ia made bp; of mouns-and:verbs, has 
taken mere pains thanywas neteſfaryitodhow; that the nonn and 
the verb are of all parts of ſpoech aht moſt ũmpontapt . His:reaſon- 
ingen bowveycrecis ratber tao ĩmuch ithe Ho allegory; Ito wotivey 
gear wdeatardd full c victioſi i Trucatdigiat he ſays;dhat nn 
and verbs may form ſentences; cladependendly comptepaſitibfifoguei 
ticleg, conjunctions, and adverhꝭ here theſeriaſscmt. form! 
ſantences. nor have any diſtimtemeaning, withdubmoynsadvucrbs. 
It as. alſo true that;: (as cherpraves by:azquatataqudyenioNbmaſt-: 
henes), by leaving aut conjnnctidns ons mν,meu mes 
mare ſignificant words im cloſer: ui ni apttifollghtaitnenypitboopars 
ticular paſſages: and that, from the want of articles, the [Latin 
tongue is nat: the:ileb ;parſpicuaas;nabenrtiombrk 2Arenio the Teſs 
elegant} for the-gmifſion S6cthem. DHI] theyulebotFprech; 
we were: to confine aupitives:to nowizard araibulives; aininever' 
have tecourſe! to':prepiolitidns;-:itoandels atm ple, nora 
conjunCtions; \ to:afcertaimthedepentienceief one part bf ownigif@ 
oourſe upbnm another;=Lappreterdjatiaanedtivndd : hæe-mürh At a 
loſs; even'viy eontmbs ernnrgtrecies hndqharoi matters vflinvef. 
tigation/and ſcience, womutt be iãbſulute line Abe of weetrats 
expreſſion; 21 514. n ai yd yino beans 2d ag brow 
There are two. ways afthinking, . aid} <tOnfequently; of ſpeaking, 
and writing We ſometimes think::niſcelkmntouſſyy>2(asibretmay; 
ſay)awhen the preſent ahdiughthieditthe-poimettion dvithrwhat goes! 
before; or follows Attotheritimiest-qurideagipitcondtinewtiaing! 
and iche preſent is natuflly inttoduced yh forẽgoingy and ma 
| rally introduces cde ſubſequerſtea This lat. iam hU Re 

| * as it is the moſt n wey of thinking for in this 
way, 
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number l betagſetticrintividugs uA mut y deptridint on, Arm 
cluppertatibysdhoancties} foithavtheford® of icach may add te thut 


of all the reſt, and all the reſt may bod tu fcbfHd the efforts ef 


-detroirſdividautp2d 236] 10 28d rr omen el T 


-niNdw Coltjanittions dre this paris oflarigunge/1thit; by joining 


antesten in! vaeiogs Iwafs/lurarkstheovomieAidhs, and various de- 
pricdencies;.3Þ HHR AHDUg E. es A/ therefureg v thoughts be 

whally cue vid ur pendderit iviernioſtlikely(as every 
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dependencies: obvious: to weren andes 4˙¹ where there 
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io Thoacdtylebfithaibet authors of: Greeeet and [Rome ahoi in 
conjunctions and other connecting words. Take ant page in 


:Ciceto;7elpecialbyonherarhe gfpieikö in. his bn perſan, and ifithe 


buy of: inveſtigdtianz» ab> ividhisobookwof Morab Duties and vn 
Mall hardly: fed a ſentence;: POE eg the: beginning. 
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een ee eee which th proſe bee | 


tration, a continuation,” a Seen a eee ; 
ſentiment ſubjoined to another by a copulative The ſtyle of 
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t ectur of the reader, than expreſſed by dhe anthet! And 
henden we are told, it  was,/ that the emparor Caligula remarked, 
(though, we can hardly; fuppaſe: Caligula to have been capable of 
ſaying ſo good a ching) that the ſtyle of Seneca was Arenum fine 
calce, Sand without lime: meaning, that matterꝭ or ſenſe, wus not 


wanting, but that there was nothing wn ts mdf 


One uniform and ſolid . en Mot ge a beth © Pt S408 1h" 
This uncemented - compoſition has of late -bechine;Fiflhionable 
among the French and: their imitatons. One of the firſt wh in- 
troduced it was Monteſquieu, an author of great learning and 
extraordinary penetration 2 hO⁰ as he rrſembled Taciiꝝ in genius, 
ſeems to have admited his manner, and copied his ſtyle. Like 
him, and like Florus; of whom alſo he was an admirer {as appears 
from his Eſay on Tafe) he affects ſhort ſenterices; in the way of 
aphoriſm ; full of meaning, indeed, but ſo coniſe in the ex- 
ꝓreſſion as to be frequenti anibiguous i and ſo far frbm having a 
regular connection, that their place might often be changet with · 
out inconvenience. This in philoſophical writing has a 1793 
able effect, beth upon the-memory, and upon the underſtanding of 
1 ende. e ee l nee Made Hh an fnorfiog 
Firſt, upon his memory. 11\Nothitig wende mord to impreſs- the 
. with a diſtint idea of a complex object, thai 
natural connection of the pants. And therefore, when U diſcourſe 
is not well connected, the-rſentiments, however" juſt, are eafily 
forgotten; or, if a few be remembered; yet their ſcope 
anditendeney, ae nee clearly: apprehended; is not re- 
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detached-thoughts,” although it may amuſe the fafiey, does not 
ſufficiently exereiſe the rational faculties.” Of ſuch thoughts, that 
only: which ãs preſent is attended to; and, if we underſtand it, we 
do allithat is required of us. But, when we peruſe a regtilar 5 
veſtigation, wherein many ſentiments ure employed to illuſtfate or 


ceive che annegtion we muſt alſo; compare the ſeveral ideas to- 


all our rational powers in motion, and inures us to a metho- 


ſtrengthens memory, and IVE ae Sf 9 to dun in 


in vriting is, 50 ge a right arrangement to the ſeveral thoughts 


angther. But when an author thinks himſelf at liberty to write 


point hefore he has. diſeuſſed it,. and recurring to it again vrhen he 


morę intent, 


would be 1 in an architect to build'a houſe rather of round, ſmooth, 


or LAN k. „ 
and, cbeballvyp ape this underdkin bg“ re reads nümber of 


evince one leading point of doctrine, we muſt attend, both tö the 
preſent thought and to that which went before, that we may per- 


gether, in order to diſcern their agreement or diſagreement, as 


well as the influence of all the pretmiſes an eſtabliſhing the con- 
cluſion. This is moſt wholeſome: intellectual exerciſe. It puts 


dical way of thinking and ſpeaking: and ſo quickens ue nn 


| W we We $97 "pa rg ozt* 2 4 "#3 Wing Ws. $C4 we? 8 ee 


proving. to — of. the reader, ſo. it promotes a habit of i inac-: 
curacꝝ and nsgligencs in a witer. One of: the greateſt difficulties: 
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and parts, Whęreof a diſcourſe is; made up i and that arrangement 
is the beſt, in which the ſeveral parts throw moſt light upon one 


without connection, he is; at little pains to arrange his ideas; but: 
ſets, them down juſt. as. they occur ; ſometimes taking up a ſubject» 
in the middle, and ſometimes at the end; and often quitting one 


ought tobe engaged in ſomething elſe. Ina word, he is apt to be 
upon the hrilliancyiof particular thoughts, than upon 


their coherence: which is not more wiſe in an author, than it 
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| ſentences. Relative pronouns, as I formerly obſeryed®; do the 
fame; for a relative implies the force both of a prondun and of 


it more explicit; Relatives comprehend the meaftiig of 4 rhei 
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nd. ſhiny e of ſtones of be hope otidpdatince 
hewn i into ſuch figures as would make thetm eaſily and ſiimly in- 
corporate; or, than it would be in any man; rather to thateh his 
body with gaudy feathers, or ſplendid rags, than to ober with 


one uniform piece of cloth, ſo ſhaped and 


| from the cold, without incumbraner. Warm ufd 130 Wn wing T7 


Conjunctions, however, are not the only words that amel 


a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather cloſer, chan 

that by mere conjunctions. The latter may join ] ο o more ſen- 
tences in ane ; but, by the former, ſeveral ſentenees may incorpo- 
rate in one and the ſame elauſe of a ſentence. Thus Vou ſee in 
man and he is called Peter, is a ſentence conſiſting of u, diſtinct 


clauſes united by the copulative and £-but, The mar hom you en 


called Peter, is a ſentence of one clauſe, and not leſs coimpfehenſtve 


than the other. Vet relatives are not fo uſeful in language:? as con- 


junctions. The former make ſpetelſ more conciſe ; th latteb make 


and conjunction copulatiue: conjunctions, while Mey (couple ſen- 
tences, may alſo 'expreſs ee erer and many ter 


relations and dependenci es..? 


Till men began to think in à train, "_ to earry their ae 
ings to a conſiderable length; it is not probable, that they Would 


make much uſe of conjunctions, or of any other contieftives?” Ig- 
norant people and children Wan, ſpeak in ſhort and Keparate 


ſentences. The ſame thing is true of barbarous natiens: and 
hence uncultivated languages are not well ſupplied with contivAting 5 
ken The Greeks were the e irs that ever appeared 
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in the world and G language, accordingly, abounds more 
than any othier in oohectives ! of which, though we cannot now 
accoumt or them all, We may be aſſured that few or none were 
ſuperfious/ 5-11." N 53 liq vo 207 ual hg e 
. ee are not equally neceſſary in all ſorts of writing. 

In poetry, Where great conciſeneſs of phraſe is required, and every 
appearance of formality avoided, too many of them would have 
a batlleffect. In paſſionate language too, it may be proper to omit 
them : becauſe it is the nature of violent paſſion to ſpeak rather in 
disjointed-ſentences, than in the way of inference and argument. 
Books of aphoriſim, like the Provetbs of Solomon, have few con- 
necti ves ; becauſe they inſtruct, not by reaſoning, but! in detached ab- 
ſervatibns: And narrative will ſometimes appear very gtaceful, when 
the eutumſtances/ are plainly told, with ſcarce any other conjunc- 
tion than the fimple copulative' and: which is frequently the caſe 
in tlie hiſtoridal parts of Seripture.— When narration is full of 
i or events, the omiſſion of connectives may, by crouding 
principal words upon one andther, give a ſort of Picture of 
ky. and! tumult, and ſo e the er of en as 
in e ee 1 Us 0. ON. 2 | 
Vulneribus, clamore, tony terrore, tomyles! . 


al 589 


11 ee facts ar 5 gt 70 be traced down, through ted ae . | 


FAS 


| of ER to ther cauſes * when the complicated geln of, north 
kind "t 3 


when the hiſtorian 2 1 5 either for the elucidation of 8 or in 
order to ſtate the 1 8 and principles of contending parties; there 
will be occafion for eve ry ſpecies of connective, ay much as in phi- 
Jof ophy 1 5 aj In alt it is in argument, inveſtigation, and 
ee Re" 45 "this part, of e Is Fee and en 
neceſſary one; es 11 
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Nan, the repetition of a connective, even bers il not 
neceſſary, adde weight to a remonſtrance, by calling dhe reader's 
attention to each individual clauſe: as, lf. there be any virtue, 
«« and if there be any praiſe, &c. Will you ſacrifice liberty; and 
« truth, and honour, and conſcience, and preſent convenience, 
10 n future renown, and 6rnal, ar, ond all to u a 
” * tyrant 7 ent gon FFF 

S 1 e eee into Prepoſitive, 
Subjunctive, and Common. The firſt is always the firſt word of a 
clauſe. or ſentence; as et, aut, nec, & c. in Latin; and, winleſs, but, 
&c. in Engliſh. The ſecond is never the firſt ward of a ſentence or 
clauſe; as too in Engliſh, and autem in Latin. And the third may 

de either the firſt, or not the fut, as the writer or ſpeaker pleaſes; 5 
as, in Engliſh, bone ver, conſequently, tberęfore, & and, in Latin, 
namque, ergo, igitur, &c. This matter is to be determined, not by 

the ſenſe of the words, or the nature of the thing, but merely by 
the faſhion of the language, o gig 313, 46993; 10 8a: 
There are conjunctions, that have an 8 the mood of 
the following verb; ſome governing the Indicative, and ſome the 
Subjunctive. If this were to depend on the meaning of the con- 
nective, and the nature of the mood, we. might eſtabliſn it as a 
rule, that all Conditional, Hypothetical, Concellive, and | Exceptive 
conjunctions ſhould take the Subjunctive m on account of 
their dependent character, which implies fomething doubtful or 
contingent : and that, therefore, we ought to tay, « Fl he come 


he will be welcome,” — not, «If he comes 7 A + hough 1 thou 
3 Jay me, yet will I truſt 1 in thee, "—not,. ec Thoug 0 thou ſlayeſt; ; 


: & 4 2 w# 1 \ # 


«« "Except a man be born again,” (not, 1 1s. bon 5 cannot ee 
the kingdom of God ed Whether he come as a Ve end or as a foe, 


« J will uſe him honourably ;” > —not, 0 Whether 15 comes.“ Other 
cory A ee of a ene Rea abſolute, and independent ſig- 
en nification, 


ch uv. 5 oN L'A N TY 8 S. 485 
nellen, oügle gare Mine beefbh ware thi Ide ative: ns 
,I forgive him: As he is a worthy man, he may be aſſured of my 


ſerves,. however, to be remembered; as it is generally attended to 
by: Latin authors; and as in n we can eee or Wen 80 
wrong; if we follow it «6 7 i 
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as” the Nec. and the ' Uſeful. The former, called Con- 
nectives, being: now conſidered, it only remains, that 1 explain the 
latter, which'are known by the name of Articles. 
The word article, articulus, + arthron, properly ſignifies a ed, 
It would ſeem, that the firſt Grammarians thought there was ſome- 
thing of a joining power in the words of this order. But, if they 
thought ſo, they were miſtaken. The article is no connective. It 
is 4 Definitive : being uſed for the purpoſe of defining, aſcertain- 
ing, or limiting, the. ſignification of thoſe words to which it is pre- 
: fixed. | Perhaps, however, they may have given, i it this ARNE; wn 
a view to ſome. metaphorical alluſion. xd 
In order to diſcover its uſe, we muſt recollect, that. all. Tang. 
Proper, names excepted, are general terms, or common appella- 


e page 413, . + ger. | 88 
| . | tives. 
- | 1 * 


% The room is dark becauſe the day 7s eloudy: Since he repents, 


e friendſhip. But this rule is not without exception. It de- 


H E words, that become * by being joined to other 
words, 1 divided, in the beginning of this chapter, into two 
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tives. The, word-mayntaip 0 equally applicable to allo mountains, 


and the word man to all men. Every veſſel of a certain fige and 


WW form, which is made for failings may be called hig : and the terms 


valour, bounty, wiſdom, belong io evarꝝ p for; who is valiant, boun- g 
tiful, wiſe. vis 1205 21 „ e e mainz dn e ern, 
But, though it is, true, of the naniet of things, that they are 


of general meaning, things themſelves are all individuals. i: No one 


man is either leſs or more than one; and every man has pecu- 


| liarities, whereby he may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. 


"Hans, Game an anh-to. eocile. the ants AEM eh 


the individuality of things? In other words: when we make uſe 
of a common appellative, as man, houſe, mountain, what method. do 


we take to intimate, that we ſpeak. of one, and not of many; of 
an individual, and not of a ſpecies ? There are ſeveral ways of 
doing this : and, NY 1 may- be done by Auel or 
Definitives. ; | 
For example: I ſee an Sr being, which has no — * 
fame, or of whoſe proper name I am Ignotant:" 5 In 9 of it, 
therefore, I aſt refer it to its ſpecies,” and call i DY wan, . x ore, 


or the like; or, if I know not the ſpecies, I refer it to its genus, 
and call it animal. But this animated being is itſelf neither 4 genus, 


nor a ſpecies; "it is an individual: and therefore, in ſpeaking of it, 


ſo as to mark its individuality, I call it & Bre, 4 man, 4 dig, an 


animal: Which i intimates, that I ſpeak” of one, and not of many; ; 
of an individual being, and not of a claſs of deings. This article, 
therefore, A or An, has the fame fignification nearly with the 
numerical word one And accordingly; in French and Italian, the 


fame word that denotes unity is alſo the article of Which I now 


ſpeak. Nay, in ſome of the dialects of old Engliſh, this ſeems to 


have been the caſe; for an is the ſame with one in the Saxon; and 


the vulgar in Ra till uſe 4 e it, as im an word 
8 jo 4 £14 5994 ort e 
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TOS '6f et lt apc Gay, a 4 morning y was 


* early out,“ for, one morning. No obſerve, that, when itis ſaid, 


1 ſer a man, I ſee an animal, che à or an, though it aſcertains the 


individuality, ; gives no further intimation concerning. tlie OE 


Tann of. It is therefore called thie ITnagſnite article.” 
- Agitin 831 ſee a certain animal, which I never ſaw betbrs'Y 
which;i though 1 may kriow to what pecles it belongs, 1 won no 


previous acquaintance; and L day, I ſee 4 elephant, 4 dwärf, 2 


bear; bee Next day, the ſame atimal comes again in View; and 


I sey, rebognizing it as the fame, There is 7 elephant, "Hhe Watt, 


the bear: changing the former indefinite article f into Aceh which 


not _— intimates individuality, but alſo implies previous aequaint- 


This, from its power of aſcertaifling ſorne one individual, 

Hou profettcs' ts others of the farhe ſpecies, 13 called the Difte 
artiele*” and it will La in rn 10 be mark more oft 
thaw the other, 
We have, therefore, in Engliſh, two artic icles or definitives, 4 or 
40 und Ts «the former applicable to any bne of d kind or fort ; ; 
the other uſed for the- purpoſe of diſtinguiſn ing ſome particular or one. 
In Freneh and Italian there are two correſpondent articſfes. 

In Greek, there is no indefinite article ; the noyn without an 
article having the fame meaning with our indefinite article prefixed 
to à hun; ds * e, A man: but there is a definite article * ho, 
* 4% Winch is for the moſt part of the fame import with on 
Engliſh h; as 450 antr, the man. 

In the Hebrew, as as in Greek, there i is no indefinite article; but 
there is a: definite article, which they prefix to the noun o as to 
make one word with it; and which, whe the 5 =, has 
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"as the Eck or Gaelick tongue, they have alſo a definite, but no 
indefinite, article. And the uſe of the article ſeems to have been 
pretty general in all the primitive tongues of the north of Europe, 
the Gothick, and Teutonick, as well as the Celtick; from which 
we may account for the prevalence of theſe little words in our 
modern tongues. For it is remarkable, that, though all the 
languages derived from the Latin have articles, yet the Latin itſelf 
has none. Whence then did they get theirs ? I anſwer, from. thoſe 
northern nations, who. overturned the empire of Rome, and who, 


| though. they in part adopted the language of the vanquiſhed Ro- 
mans, did alſo introduce into it a Brest en ol their own. words 


and idioms. - 
That which. i is very eminent. is :« ſuppoſed. to be 6 
Hence the definite article, may convey an idea of eminence, as well 


as. of prevjous, acquaintance. A king is any king; but che! Ling 
is that perſon whom we acknowlege for our ſovereign. So when 


we ſay ſimply, the kingdom, the nation, the government, we of 


Great Britain mean the Britiſh. government, nation, kingdom, &c. 
Sometimes we denote eminence by omitting the article: we fay, 
a member of parliament ;. an act of parliament; rather than, of 
the parliament. In this caſe, the thing ſpoken of is ſo very eminent, 
hat it needs no article to make it more ſo: and beſides, a parlia- 
ment, in our ſenſe of the word, is an inſtitution pecuhar to Britiſn 


policy. The twelve French Parliaments are rather courts of juſtice 


than legiſlative aſſemblies. And, among the vulgar of North Bri- 


tain, whoſe language abounds i in French idioms,” the fame idea * 


if #6 


ing. fo the Britiſh 4 from a 4 5 5 of the Court of: Seſſion 3 
though they know, that the appeal is made, not to the Parliament, 


(in the W ſenſe of the Woes) but to the Houſe of Lords. 
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be poi, the poet, is uſeck for Hemer, the greateſt of poets; and 
lo Pageirites, che Stagyrite, for Atiff6rle, an vis the man famous 
„ eee er e COR: e ee 
That which is nearly connected with ws; or which u n ” view 
_ nity we have: been long acquainted with, becomes eminent in bur 
eyes, even though, in itſelf, and compared witkr other things of tlie 
tame kind, it be of no particular importance. One who lives near 
a very little town ſpeaks of it by the name of be town. Every 
dergytnan' within his own'pariſh is called the mir Nen or the parſm; ; 
and if in a village there be only one merchant or one ſmith, his 


_ neighbours think they diſtinguiſh him ſufficiently, by calling him 
A tree, a rock, a hill, a river, a mea- 


tte ſmith or the merchant. 
dow; may be ſpoken of in the ſame manner, with the fame 


emphaſis.” He is not returned from the bin. he is bathing in 


che river I faw him on the top of the rock: Will you take 
a walk in the meadiw? A branch is blown down from the tree. 
Ir theſe examples, the definite article is uſed; becauſe the thing 
ſpoken of, being in the'neighbourhood, is well known, and a mer 
of ſome importance to the people who are acquainted with it. 
Tat we may perceive, yet more clearly, the ſignificancy of the 
—_— let us put the one for the other, and mark the conſe- 


*Wher it is kid, that the anbeſtots of the preſent Royal 
rat were kings in England thres Hündred years before be 
ce Conqueror, ” the fenſe is clear; as every body knows, that the 
perſon here ſpoken of by the name of t= congueror is William 


duke of Normandy, who ſubdued England about ſeven hundred 


years ago. Bur if we fay, that'** the anceſtors of the Royal ras, : 


hs bares in 9 three hui red years before a conqueror 
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we ſpe nonſenſe dgain, when it in ier ratet . | beolthia @ moſt 


pot 5 hip elves that death i is one of thoſe things 
that are to be very much deſired. But, take the other article, and 
ſay, „ Healfh is the moſt deſirable thing. and yo change it 


from true to falſe: for this would imply, that nothing is ſo deſire- 
able as health; which is very wide of the truth; virtue, and a good 
conſcience, being of infinitely. greater value. Moreover, if, inſtead, 
of Man is born to trouble,“ we ſay A man is horn to trou- 
% ble,” there is no material change in the ſenſe; only the former 18 
more ſolemn, perhaps becauſe it is more conciſe: and here, by 


the by, we may ſee, that the indefinite article is ſometimes of no 


great uſe. But if we ſay, * The man is. born to trouble, the 
maxim is no longer general; ſome one particular man is hinted at; 


and. they to whom we ſpeak would naturally aſk, What man? 


The learned Biſhop Lowth has ſhown, in his excellent Engliſh 
grammar, that, in ſome inſtances; our tranſlation of the New Teſta- 


| ment, has, miſrepreſented. the ſenſe. of the original Greek, by an 
attending to the article. . When the Spirit of truth i come, 


ſays the; tranſlation, he will guide you into 40 truth e. A pro- 
miſe; or a prophecy,. which .was not- fulfilled. by the event; for, 
. the coming of the Spirit on. the day of Pentecoſt, it is proba= 


ble, that the Apoſtles remained ignorant of many truths; indeed, 


it is not.. poſſible, that they could, know eyery, thing. But in the. 


Greek of this paſſage we have. an article (omitted in the Tranſla- 


tion) which gives a very different ſenſe. : he will guide you into 


«all; the truth; * * that is, into all Evangelical, (or Chriſtian),truth 3 


A prediction, which the eyent. did fully juſtify.— Take another 
instance. When: a Roman Centurion Nee the miner, cir- 
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us; that he ſaid, Truly! this was rhe Son of God:“ which would 
imply what is not likely, that this centurion 'was acquainted with 
our Saviour's hiſtory and doctrines, and particularly knew; that he 


called himſelf the Son of God, in a peculiar and incommunicable 


ſenſe. But the Greek has not this article; and ſhould therefore 


have been rendered, Truly this was 4 /n of God,“ * on 


extraordinary perſon, and ſuperior to aj mere man: a remark;\_ 
which even heathens, though ignorant of our Saviour's: hiſtory, 


might reaſonably make, on ſeeing the gr of PO * 
darkneſs that accompanied his laſt ſufferin g 
Sometimes, however, our two artieles do not differ Go adely i 101 
ſignification: | Thus, we may fen It is true as the: prerrerb 
« declares;;” or, it is true as 4 proverb. or at certain proverb 
« declares, that,” &: and the change of the article does not make 
any material change in the ſenſe. In like manner we ſay, « "That: 


ce heaven ſmiles at the perjury» of lovers, is a pernicious maxim of 


the poet; whereiithe' two aſt words allude, not to Homer, or 
Virgil, or any other poet of the firſt rank, but to Ovid, who was; 
of an inferiour order. And this ſentence would loſe nothing of its 
ſignification, if we were to ſubſtitute the other article, and. ſay, 
4 paet has delivered a pernicious maxim, when he affirms, that: 
heaven ſmiles at the petjury-of lovers. A ſimilar idiom may be- 


found in Greek.” Thus Ariſtotle: Change is the ſwecteſt of all 


Or rather, 4 ſen 4 God; or, which is the ſame thing here, the ſen a God, 
as Dr. Campbell renders it, in the work which he is now preparing for the preſs. See 
above, Chap. II; concluſion of Segt. i. The expreſſion in Greek is Sev dig, without 
any article; ſo that both words are equally indefinite, The phraſe dieg vs deu, which 
occurs ſometimes, is properly a fan: of Gad. But the title which our Saviour takes to 
himſelf, and which is given han by his Oe is en in 3.8 > Gu Þ vos ru Sn, 
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F als. . N | 6 things, 


t khcohtipanide\ the Crutifbson, our Bible informs 


1 3 e in ebe. nn 
Humer, but Euripides; an author of great; merit, but by no means 
| equal to Homer, even in; Ariſtotle's judgment. Naw if che Greek 
article had bean omitted. Change is the ſweeteſt of all things, as 
« 4. pot ſays," it n. n urs enen 
ſame meaning. 

In ſome caſes, eee conveys 4 * 4 
ii any man who ſpeaks; but| che Speaker is the perſon: who. 
preſides in the Houſe of Commons. An advocate, in Scotland, is 
any one who. is entitled to plead in the higher courts: of juſtice ;. 
but 74e advocate is he, whoſe! office! correſponds: to that which in- 
England is held by the Ning's Attorney General. A council is an 
aflkmbly of men met in cunſultaion ; but rbe council is according 
to the Engliſh idiom, the-King's Privy Council. ' $0, in Greek, 

+ ontbropes 1 is a man, but bo-antbripes is the publick executioner 
Þ- Ploiom is 4 ſbip, but to plocon: is that particular ſhip, which: the. 
Athenians ſont every year, on a religious embaſſy, to Delos. 

Words, that are ſufficiently: defmite in themſelves, ſtand in no 
need of the. article to make them more ſo. Such are the pronouns, 
1, thou, be; br, and it; to which, accordingly, the article is never 
prefixed; either in Greek, or in. Engliſh l. And ſuch, one would 
think, muſt thoſe proper names be, whick diſtinguiſh: one indi- 
vidual from all: others. Andi it is true, that, in many languages, 
the proper. names of nnn i er without: pine. 


 ®) Meraſody-Te. 1 —— e e rem. Ethic, ad, Nicom, lib, 7. 
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5 r like the following from Shakſprar,.- 40k | 
Lady, you are the eruelleſt h alive — 
Ds fair, the chaſte, the-unexpreflive /r— 
Te flees of Italy will not betray— - ©. NS SITES 0, 
the rd 8h is not pronominal, but a noun of the ame import wid mne, * 
foe 0 NET I _ : , | 'But 
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But in „ b l. is not en ot Sorrates 3 is — called 
* Sdhratds 3 and his wife, 44 Xonthbipp?i, Moſt grammarians con- 


to mark the gener. 


425 of an Eſſaꝝ eee and pogo er 
affirms, that the Greaks prefixed. tlie. article to the proper names; 


either of perſons who were eminent; or of ſuch perſons, whether 


eminent, or not, whoſe names had been formerly mentioned in the 
diſcourſe: and cept therefore, ho Sikratts ſignifies, either the famous 
Seprates,. or Socrates,” This once appeared to me 
foataatible, = Fadopted it ) e 


a 


ſame. Greek paſſages occurring to my memory firſt made me doubt- 
ful; and, on looking. a little into books, with, this particular view, 
Las fatisfic 
duftory paragraph of the Anabaſis of Xenophon; in which, with 


out the article, Darius is named three ſeveral times, Paryſatis twice 


or thrice, and Artaxerxes as; often. See alſo the beginning of 


Xenophon's Memorabilia; here Socrates himſelf is mentioned by 


name twelve times (if I miſtake not) without the artiele, before he 


is once mentioned with it. Lam now, therefore, convinced, that 


thoſe Grammarians are in the right, who conſider the Greek article 


gender, or improve the harmony r: 

The Italians prefix the kfinitoarticle to n, their moſt * 
brated names; as 1. Dante, I Petrarca; Il Taſſo; and even to 
famous fingers and fiddlers,. as La Fraps, Il Senefino, II Tartini : 


in which they have of late been imitated by ſome of the people 


of Ae who, ſpeaking of favourite muſicians, hd The Min- 


5 55 0 1 e ne. : f 
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15 ſider this as a redundancy in the ng or, een eee 


onfiding in the accuracy and erutli - 
tion of the Author; both which 1 know to be very great. But 


that the learned writer is miſtaken, See the intro- 


when. prefixed, to proper names of men and women, as a-pleonaſin, 
or as an expedient, in certain caſes, torclenr the ſenſe, aſcertain'the | 
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adopted: IF I was laſt night i In company with a Mr.:'Buch-a-dne, 
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idiom of i the Engliſtv tongue Another faſhion, not unlike" this, 


| has: been lately: introduced, which, though alſo: contrary! to idiom, 


will probably eſtabliſh itſelf in the language, as it is nN generally 


«who told us ſame good ſtories. The irldefintite article is Here 
put for the word one; and the meaning is, that the perſon is not 


known, or "—_ little ne to choſe WhO Wan: of hun in this 


manner. ö lit r 3 18 In 103238517 as et Sl $28 780 F 
To the — m0 ſome great natural objetts;'a as esta, 
a rivers, we prefix the definite article in"Engliſh, as they alſo do 
in French; and ſay, the Alps, the Grampians, the Andes, the 
Thames, the Tiber, the Dee: but to fingle mountains however 
large we do not prefix it; we ſay, Etna, Atlas, Lebanon, Olympus, 
Morven, not the Etna, the Atlas, KeIm Prance, they diſtinguiſh 
the names of certain countries by the definite article; as 7 France, 


W - Angleterre, T Efpagne ; ;- but this is not done in Engliſh.” Indeed 


our way of applying the article differs n many reſpect from theirs: 
but I cannot enter into patticulars, without gettin 8 the tract of 
Univerſe Grammar. (e eli LA) tif rior? oft 
When a proper name belon 85 to ſeveral perſons; it may betone 
abt of common appellative, and take the article; à8 the Ccfits; 
the Gordons, the Howards. [Ari the article may alſo be'dppted 
to diſtinguiſn one perſon from another of the fime name; ab, 
« Pliny, who wrote the Natural" Hiſtory, ig not 442 Pliny ha 
4 compoſed the panegyrick on Trajan“ "” In this uſe,” the dei : 


article coincides nearly in ſenſe with the Yronominial article that: 


And this ſame ah agar} that we fometimes' uſe for 4s definite 
article, | de 1o tl yorlt aide 11 


Fhus I preſume it is uſed in a very ſolemn paſſage of Setiptiire; ; 


why Jchovah, appearing in the burning buſh to Moſes, declares 


Las Hams in u cheße words, « am tbat I AM; that i is, I am * 
0 I AM ;” | 


"4 ax! 
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A . 66% Tak? 75e Fred? AUTam he, vho alone poſſeſſes 


peffect and independent exiſtence. This example I the rather take 
notice of, becauſe a learned author inſinuates, that there! is no ſenſe 


in it; as it ſtands im the Englifft Bible; and contends, that it 
ſnould have been rendered, as in the Greek of the Septuagint; 
4 am tlie being,” or rather, „ am he Wb is.“ * But it ſeems 
to me, that in our ver ion the paſſage i is not Teſs ſignificant. | Indeed; 
if we prondtifice it, as is commonly done, . F am that I an, lays 


ing the emphaſis on the'twe verbs, and without any emphaſis: on 


the pronomĩnal article hurt it will not appear to have any grams 


matical propriety: But let an em phaſis be laid on thar, which is 
here a moſt emphatical word; and another emphaſis on the con- 


eltiding words I Avr, whieh are ſtill more emphatical, becauſe they 
are the name hy which? the'Deity is here pleaſed to make himſelf 
known; and the paſſage will be found to be both intelligible and 


ſublime. The ſame emphatical uſe of the pronoun that occurs in 


other parts of the Engliſſr Bible. 261 Art thou that my Lord Elijah dp? 
ſays Ahab's meſſenger to the Prophet: that is, Art thou the great 


or the celebrated Lord Elijah? C. This is that king Ahaz, ſays 
the hiſtorian, after ſpecifying ſome of his wicked actions: This is 


the king Allaz ſo notorous for his impiety. - 


Articles being ſo important, it may be doubted Ader T depends | 
mylelP properly,” when I affirm, that they are uſeful in language, 


but not neceſſary; and whether tlie Latin tongue, which is ſup- 
poſed to have no article, muſt not, on that account; be very defi- 


cient in both perſpieuity and "_— This matter n to bs. 


denden nod bogs ts TORY 23 co; 

It is true, that many learned men kave echt that d want 
of an artiele is a great deficiency-in the Latin tongue: and ſome 
modern authors have gone ſo far as to ſay, that this alone makes it 
improper for. philoſophy. Vet. Quintilian, who underſtood Greek 
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and Latin better, as I ſuppoſe, than any modern can pretend to 
* do, and who alſo appears to have been a proficient in philoſophy, 
' declares, that the Latin tongue has no need of articles; and 
Scaliger, one of the moſt learned men and ableſt grammarians of 
latter times, is of the ſame opinion: for that, by means of ipſ⸗ 

and ille, and ſome other pronouns, every thing of real importance, 
which the Greek article can expreſs, may be ſignified in Latin, 
And I think they are right. If, for example, I am deſired to 
tranſlate thoſe words of Scripture, in, which the article. is indeed 
moſt emphatical, And Nathan ſaid unto David, Thou art he 

** man: what is eaſier than to ſay, Et dixit Nathan Davids, Tu es 

lle homo; or, more ſimply, Ty es ille; or, more ſimply ſtill, for the 
context would bear it, Tu e? T am bat I AM,” may be rendered 

as emphatically in Latin, as in Engliſh or Greek, Ego un ille 
Eo $UM ; or, Ego ſum ille cui nomen Edo su. 
The firſt verſe of St. John's Goſpel, in which the utiles are 

very ſignificant, and which we tranſlate exactly and literally from 
the Greek, .** In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 

«« with God, and th Word was God, may no daubt be rendered 
ambiguouſly in Latin thus, In principio fuit Verbum, et Verbun 
fuit apud Deum, et Verbum fuit Deus *. For this might be fo 
turned into Engliſh, as to produce nonſenſe and. blaſphemy. -- But 
that would be the fault, not of the language, but of the tranſlator, 
For one, who underſtands Greek and Latin, and is attentive to 

the meaning, and anxious to preſerve it, would render the verſe, as 

in the Port Royal Greek Grammar it is rendered, In printipio. erat 
Verbum illud, et Verbum lud erat apud Deum, et illud Verbum 
erat Deus: — which is as expreſſive, as either the Engliſn, or the 
Greek, If it be ſaid, that this Latin is not elegant, on account 

of the repetition of the pronoun; I anſwer, firſt, that elegance is 
1 .  nottobe expected in a tranſlation ſo exactly literal ; and, ſecondly, 


| c; traalation of this vet is not nuch bene. pd * 
that 
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that in a ſentiment of ſuch importance, and which human wiſdom 
could never have diſcovered, accuracy of expreſſion is more requi- 
ſite, than Claſſical purity... Had St; John written in Latin, he 
would have delivered this doctrine with equal energy, and probably 
with more elegance: which every perſon, who is acquainted with 
that language, knows might eaſily be done, if one is not limited 
to any particular phraſeology. | 3 
When words are materially taken; that! is, when hits appear in 
a diſcourſe as words only, and not as ſignificant of any idea; as. 
when we ſay, ** The word. Boiſterous has a harſh ſound;“ the 
article is uſeful in Greek, to indicate their nature. And I obſerve, 
that verbal criticks often introduce the Greek article in their Latin 
Aer in order to point out ſuch words when they occur: 
Deeſt Td ef in manuſcriptis quibuſdam, TR e/ is wanting 
« in 1 ſome manuſcripts.” But this is an affectation, for which there. 
is not the leaſt neceſſity. < In Manuſcriptis quibuſdam deeſt 
* ILLUD ef,” is good Latin, and perfectly intelligible. Tully 
himſelf has ſaid, * Quid enim eſt hoc ipſum diu?” 
I deny not, that, in ſuch Greek books as the Analyticks and 
Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle, there may be points of doctrine, which 
the Roman language, from its want of an article, cannot expreſs, 
without either adopting ſome of the Greek terms, or giving a licence 
to barbarous latinity. But this is no material grievance. Many 
things are delivered in thoſe books, as maxims of univerſal ſcience, 
which are only grammatical obſervations on particular Greek 
words; and which, therefore, cannot be tranſplanted 1 into a foreign 
tongue, unleſs thoſe Greek words are tranſplanted along with 
them: even as, in an Engliſh grammar of the Latin language, you 
cannot ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood, unleſs you illuſtrate what you 
ſay by Latin examples.—Beſides, when we borrow arts or ſciences 
from another nation, we muſt always borrow ſomething of their 


native phraſeology. Thus, in fortification, we uſe many French, in 
38 „ muſick 
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muſick many Italian, and in rhetorick and medicine many Greek, 


words. And thus, if we were to write the Hiſtory of England in 
Latin, we ſhould be obliged to coin many words that wefe never 
known in antient Rome; in order te expreſs thoſe peculiarities of 
Government and manners, of which the Romans could not ſpeak, 
becauſe they had no idea; as parliament, chancery, peers, commons, 


guns, bayonets, cannon, &.—In fact, Ariſtotle's metaphyſical 


writings ſeem never to have beer in any repute among the Romans 
of the Claſſick ages. That intelligent people adopted what was 


valuable in the Greek philoſophy : but thoſe verbal ſubtleties and 
ſpeculations, that had nothing to do with buſineſs, or the conduct 


of life, they neglected; and I think with good reaſon. 


| That articles are not of neceſſary ufe, even in Greek, may ap- 
pear from this, that the Grecian poets, eſpecially Homer, frequently 
omit them: though I know not, whether there be extant an au- 
thor more perſpicuous than Homer, notwithſtanding his great 
antiquity. To which I may add, that, in the Attick dialect, 
articles are either uſed or omitted, according as they are thought 
to be more or leſs ornamental in diſcourſe. —In Engliſh, the definite 


article may often be dropped, without any ambiguity; as, Horſe 


cc and man fell to the ground,” for the horſe, and tbe man. This. 
omiſſion is common in our burleſque poems; as, © And pulpit, 
« drum ecclefiaſtick, Was beat with fift inſtead of a ſtick :”* that 
is, the pulpit was beat with 74e fiſt. And of ſo little account is 


our indefinite article, that it is never prefixed to nouns of the 


plural number: we ſay, A man is coming,” if there be but 
one; but, if more than one, we ſay, © Men are coming.” The 
French, indeed, give a plural ts their indefinite artiele; un Bomme, 
a man, des hommes, men, or ſome men: but ſurely, this plural 
cannot in that, or in any, language be neceflary, when 1 in our own 
we har ay; PRE that i 1s WO.” 
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Yet, 
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Vet, that there are in | Latin no ambiguities ariſing from the 
want: of an article, I will not affirm. In the beginning of the 
Eneid, Juno, calling to mind thoſs manifold grievances, which 


exclaims, 
Pallaſne exurere re” ig 1 7% gels 19 


Aire atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere ponto! 
Theſe words may bear two interpretations: Could Pallas burn 7he 
Grecian fleet or, Could Pallas burn 4 Grecian fleet! The laſt 
is the true one; for the whole Grecian fleet was not burned by 
Pallas, but that ſquadron only, which belonged to Ajax the ſon of 
Oileus. Now here is an ambiguity, which Virgil might eaſily have 
avoided, if he had written in a language that either had an indefinite 
article, like the Engliſh, or, like the Greek, could have conveyed an 
indefinite ſenſe by omitting; the article. But of ſo little importance 


knows any thing of the poetical hiſtory, could be at a loſs: to dif- 
cover the meaning. 
writing, which they only can underſtand, who attend to what goes 
before, and to:what comes after. And if we be not in ſome meaſure 
prepared for the ſtudy of an author, by a little previous acquaint- 
ance! with his ſubject, we muſt in the cleareſt language find obſcu- 
rity, eſpecially in the beginning of a work. As to the obſcurity in 
queſtion, it is certain, that, without the help of any article, and 
by the native powers of the Latin tongue, Virgil could have avoided: 
it; as it is probable he would, if he had thought it a blemiſh. 

I would not inſinuate, that the Latin is as comprehenſive a lan- 
guage as the Greek. Both Lueretius and Cicero complain, that on 


not owing to the want of an article; nor do they fay, that it is: 
but to ſome other eircumſtances; whereof I need only mention this 
ane; "that the Latin tongue was completely formed da poliſhed, 
3 BO before 
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made oe reſolve en the defleuRion In the Ins "je 


is this ambiguity, that I doubt whether the poet would have 
thought it worth his while to guard againſt it; as no perſon, who 


Many things occur both in ſpeech and in 


the ſubject. of philoſophy it is. deficient. But this, I preſume, is 
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before any attempt was made to write philoſophy. in it. 80 that, 
when Cicero introduced the Greek learning, he was obliged to coin 
ſeveral words, which, notwithſtanding his authority, never became 
current ; and often to expreſs the Greek idea by a Greek word, be- 
cauſe he could not find a Latin one of the ſame ſignification. 
But, whatever we determine in regard to the preſent queſtion, this 
at leaſt muſt be granted; that if, from its want of articles, the 
Latin tongue. be leſs imple, and ſometimes leſs perſpicuous, than 
the Greek or Engliſh, it is in general more conciſe than either. 


Buy the abſence of theſe little words, the more important parts of the 


expreſſion are permitted to have a cloſer coherence. And therefore, 
though the Latin may be leſs adapted to the abſtruſer philoſophy, 
it is, however, as ſuſceptible, as even the Greek itſelf, of all the 
charms of poetical, hiſtorical, and oratorical compoſition. 

The great excellence of the. Greek is ſimplicity ; and that power, 
which it poſſeſſes unrivalled, of adapting itſelf ſo eaſily to every 
ſubject, and every ſcience. In Homer and Ifocrates, it may be 


thought more harmonious, than any other language: but I can 
hardly admit, that in this reſpect the Latin is inferiour, when mo- 
dulated by Cicero and Virgil. Its dual number, optative mood, 


middle verb, ſecond aoriſt, and ſecond future, from which ſome 
would fain perſuade themſelves that it derives part of its pre- 
eminence, I muſt, till I ſee them better explained than they have 
hitherto been, conſider as ſuperfluities : which make it more dif- 


ficult, indeed, in the acquiſition, and ſomewhat more various in 
the ſound, but contribute nothing to its ſignificaney. Its preter- 


perfect, aoriſt, and article, give it fome advantage over the Latin; 
but the Engliſh, and other modern languages, have alfo an article, 
aoriſt, and preterperfect. In fact, Grammarians ſeem to me to 
ſpeak raſhly, when they call every tongue barbarous, except the 
Greek and Roman. The language of fuch men as Milton, Addiſon, 
Boileau, Taſſo, and Metaſtaſio, cannot be barbarous. Elſe how 


comes it, that the greateſt maſters of Claſſick learning find it fo 
4 | 5 5 * 
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difficult to do juſtice to thoſe authors by crifiſlation! If Dobſon's 

Paradifas Amiſſus, the exacteſt poetical verſion, perhaps, that ever 
was written *, does not deſerve to be called barbarous, I ſhould. 
be glad to know, in what ſenſe of the word, or with what pro- 
priety, the original Paradiſe Loft can be ſo called. But Engliſh 
is not ſo elegant as Latin and Greek. Be it ſo. Yet, would it not 
be hard to call one a barbarian, merely becauſe one has not reached 
the ſummit of politeneſs? The leſs elegant a language is in its 
ſtructure, the more merit have they who write elegantly in it. If 
St. Paul's Cathedral were of Parian marble, inſtead of Portland: 
ſtone, its appearance might be more ſplendid; but the ſublime ima— 
gination of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, would not be more conſpicuous. 

It was ſaid, that in Engliſh the indefinite article is not prefixed 
to nouns of the plural. It ſhould have been added, that when an 
Engliſh plural noun is a Collectius, that is, when by referring 
many, or more than one, to-a claſs, it beſtows unity upon them, 
it may then aſſume the indefinite artiele. Thus we ſay, not W 
4 dosen, 4 ſcore, a hundred, but alſo-a feu, and a great many; 
many is found in Shakſpeare. An eight days is old Engliſh; for it 
occurs in the Bible, and is ſtill a vulgar idiom in Scotland. It 
was once, no doubt, conſidered as a collective; like the word Fort- 
night or fourteen-night. But this. remark, like many others in the 
e belongs not to. Univerſal Grammar. 

And now, to conclude; It appears, that, to conſtitute a lan- 
guage as perfect as the Latin, ning ſorts of words, or parts of 
ſpecch, are neceſſary: the Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Participle, 
Verb, Adverb, Interjection, Prepoſition, and Conjunction. The 
Latin Grammarians, indeed, enumerate only eight; becauſe they 
improperly refer” Nouns and Adjectives to tho ſame claſs. In 


'* I once Thought (ſee the Conctoliah of an Eſſay on the Uſe -funeſs of Claſſical Learning ). 
that Homer was of all poets the moſt fortunate in a Tranſlator. I had not then ſeen: 
Dobſon's incomparable performance: and the Engliſh- E/ehylus, by my very learned, 
| ingenious, and worthy Friend, the Rev. Mr, Potter, was not then publiſhed, 

Greek, 
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Greek, Engliſh, Italian, French, Hebrew, and many other lan- 
guages, there are I RN parts of ſpeech: the Noun, Pronoun, Ad- 
jective, Participle, Verb, Adverd, dene Pre nn Con- 
junction, and Article. 8 
According to Ariſtotle, 5 parts of 6 ings are hates : the Article, 
Name, Verb, and Connective. This is not ſo inaccurate, as at 
;firſt ſight it may ſeem to be: for we may ſuppoſe, that to the 
Name he refers both the Noun, and its repreſentative the Pro- 
noun; to the Verb, (or Attributive), the Adjective, Participle, 
Verb (ſtrictly ſo-called); and Adverb, and conſequently the Inter- 
jection; and, to the Connective, both the Conjunction and the 
Prepoſition. Yet I do not think this diviſion accurate. For there 
are many Adverbs, thoſe of time and place, for example, which 
cannot by any juſt reaſoning be proved to belong to the claſs of 
Attributives; and the ſame thing is true of the Interjections. 
Plato reduces all the parts of ſpeech to two, the Noun and the 
Verb: which his followers endeavour to vindicate, by urging, that 
every word muſt denote, either a Subſtance, or the Attribute of a 
Subſtance; that by the Noun, and Pronoun, Subſtances are ſig- 
nified, as Attributes are by the Attributive; and that Attributives 
are ſpoken of, by the antient Grammarians, under the general 
denomination of Verb. But neither is this ſatisfactory. For there 
are many words in language, as articles and connectives, which in 
themſelves cannot be ſaid to ſignify either Subſtance or Attribute; 
becauſe, when taken ſeparately, they ſignify. nothing at all. 
If it be aſked, What ſorts of words are moſt, and what leaſt, 
neceſſary ; the following anſwer may be collected from what has 
been evinced in the courſe of this long inveſtigation. 'The Noun, 
Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adjective, Prepoſition, and Conjunc- 
tion, ſeem to be eſſential to language: the Article, Interjection, 
and moſt of the Adverbs, are rather to be called uſeful,;t than ne- 
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General remarks on Antient. and. Oriental. Proſe Fable. — Modern 


Proſe Fable, divided into, I. The HisTORICAL ALLEGORY, 
Argenis. Yohn Bull. II. The REeLicious and MORAL ALLE- 
GoRY. Pilgrim's Progreſs. Gulltve#'s Travels. Tale of a Tub. 
III. The PotTiCcaL PROSE FABLE, or ROMANCE. — Charac- 
fer of =, the, nalians, 05 introduced the. F eudal Goverpnoy! and 
Manners. — Cruſades. — C hivatry. — Alterations in the” Feudal 
Syſtem. — Riſe of Modern Literature. — Knight-Errantry pro- 


ſcribed by law; and finally exti 'rpated by the publication of Don 


Quixote. — Importance of that work. — Death 2 character of 
the OI D RoMANCE. — The New ROMAN CE. — 1. Serious, 
ond Hiſtorically | arranged. Robinſon Cruſoe. 2. Serious, and 
Poetically arranged. Sir Charles Grandiſon. Clariſſa. 3. Co- 
mick, and Hiſtorically arranged. Gi Blas. Roderick Ran- 
dom, &©c. 4. Comick, and Poetically arranged. Jeſeph An- 


drews. Tom Jones. Amelia. — Concluſion. 
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On. Fable and Romance. 


H E love of Truth is natural to man; and adherence to it, 

his indiſpenſable duty. But to frame a fabulous narrative, 
for the purpoſe of inſtruction or of harmleſs amuſement, is no 
breach of veracity, unleſs one were to obtrude it on the world for 
truth. The fabuliſt and the novel- writer deceive nobody; becauſe, 
though they ſtudy to make their inventions probable, they do not 
even pretend that they are true: at leaſt, what they may pretend 
in this way is conſidered only as words of courſe, to which no- 
body pays any regard. Fabulous narrative has accordingly been 


common in all ages of the world, and er by teachers of the 


moſt reſpectable character. 

It is owing, no doubt, to the weakneſs of human nature, that 
fable ſhould ever have been found a neceſſary, or a convenient, 
vehicle for truth. But we muſt take human nature as it is: and, 
if a rude multitude cannot readily comprehend a moral or political 


doctrine, which they need to be inſtructed in, it may be as allow- 


able, to illuſtrate that doctrine by a fable, in order to make them 
attend, and underſtand it, as it is for a phyſician to ſtrengthen 
a weak ſtomach with cordials, in order to prepare it for the 
buſineſs of digeſtion. Such was the deſign of Jotham's parable of 


the trees chuſing a king, 1 in the ninth chapter of the book of Judges : 


and ſuch that famous apologue, of a contention between the parts 
of the human body, by which Menenius Agrippa ſatisfied the peo- 
ple of Rome, that the welfare of the ſtate depended on the union 
and good agreement of the ſeveral members of it. In fact, the 


common people are not well qualified for argument. A ſhort and 


pitby proverb, which is eaſily remembered; or little tales, that 
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appeal as it were to their ſenſes, weigh more with them than de- 
monſtration. 

We need not 2 then, to find, that, in antient Ane, 
moral precepts were often delivered in the way of proverb or apho- 
riſm, and enforced and exemplified by fictitious narrative. Of thoſe 
fables that are aſcribed to Eſop, ſome are no doubt modern, but 
others bear the ſtamp of antiquity. And nothing can be better 
contrived, than many of them are, for the purpoſe of impreſſing 
moral truth upon the memory, as well as the underſtanding. The 
diſappointment, that frequently attends an exceſſive deſire of accu- 
mulation, is finely exemplified in the fable of the dog and his ſha- 
dow; and the ruinous and ridiculous nature of ambition is with 
equal energy illuſtrated in that of the frog and the ox. Theſe 
little allegories we are apt to undervalue, becauſe we learned them 
at ſchool; but they are not for that reaſon the leſs valuable. We 
ought to prize them as monuments of antient wiſdom, which have 
long contributed to the amuſement and inſtruction of mankind, 
and are entitled to applauſe, on account of the propriety of the 
invention. 

The Greek apologues aſcribed to 3 1 the Latin ones of 
Phedrus, are maſterpieces in this way of writing; and have hardly 
been equalled by the beſt of our modern fabuliſts. They are (at 
leaſt many of them are, for ſome are trifling) remarkable for the 
ſimplicity of the ſtyle; and for the attention, which their authors 
have generally given, to the nature of the animals, and other 
things, that are introduced as agents and ſpeakers. For in moft 
of the modern fables, invented by Gay, La Fontaine, L' Eſtrange, 
Poggio, and other 8, the contrivance is leſs natural; and the lan- 
guage, though ſimple, is quaint, and full of witticiſm. That a 
dog ſhould ſnap at the ſhadow of a dog, and by ſo doing loſe the 
piece of fleſh that was in his own mouth, 1s ſuitable to the character 

of the animal, and is ty a very. probable ſtory : but that an 
4 elephant 
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elephant ſhould converſe with a bookſeller about Greek authors, or 
a hare intreat a calf to carry her off on his back, and fave her from 
the hounds, is a fiction wherein no regard is had to the nature of 
things. In this,” as in the higher, ſorts of fable, it is right to ad- 
here, as much as may be, to probability. Brute animals, and vege- 
tables too, may be allowed to ſpeak and think: this indulgence is 
granted, from the neceſlity of the eaſe; for, without it, their ad- 
ventures could neither improve nor entertain us: but, with this 
exception, nature ſhould not. be violated ; nor the properties of 
one animal or vegetable aſcribed to a different one. Frogs have 
been ſeen inflated with air, at leaſt, if not with pride; dogs may 
ſwim rivers; a man might take'a frozen viper into his boſom, and 
be bit to death for his imprudence ; a fox might play with a trage- 
dian's headpiece ; a lamb and a wolf might drink of the ſarne brook, 
and the former loſe his life on the occaſion: but who ever heard of 
an elephant reading Greek, or a hare riding on the back of a calf ? 

The wiſdom of antiquity was not fatisfied with conveying ſhort 
leſſons of morality in theſe apologues, or little tales. The poets 
entered upon a more extenſive field of fable; in order to convey a 
more refined ſpecies of inſtruction, and to pleaſe by a more exqui- 
ſite invention, and a higher probability. But I confine myſelf at 
preſent to proſe fable. 

One of the firſt ſpecimens of Fabulous Hiſtory, that appeared 
in theſe weſtern parts of the world, is the Cyropedia of Xenophon. 


This work, however, we are not to conſider as of the nature of 


Romance; for the outlines of the ſtory are true. But the author 
takes the liberty to feign many incidents; that he may ſet in a 
variety of lights the character of Cyrus, whom he meant to exhi- 
bit as the model of a great and good prince. The work is very ele- 
gant and entertaining, and abounds in moral, political, and nuli- 
tary knowlege. It is, nevertheleſs, to be regretted, that we have 


no certain rule for diſtinguiſhing what is hiſtorical in it, from what 
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is fabulous. The hiſtory of Cyrus the Great, the founder of the 
Perſian empire, who has the honour to be mentioned by name in 
the Old Teſtament, is ſurely worth knowing. Vet we are much 
in the dark in regard to it. The account given of him by Hero- 
dotus differs greatly from Xenophan's; and in many inſtances we 
know not which to prefer. It is obſervable however, that Xeno- 
phon's deſcription of the manner in which Cyrus took Babylon, by 
turning aſide the courſe of the Euphrates, and entering, through 
the empty channel, under the walls of the city, agrees very well 
with ſeveral intimations of that event, which we find in ns pro- 
phecies of Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Danie. 

Allegorical Fables were not unknown in che days of "= 
The Table, or Picture, of Cebes .the Theban- was written about 
this time; as well as the Story of Hercules converſing with Virtue 
and Vice, and preferring, the honours promiſed by the former to 
the pleaſures: offered by the latter. Cebes's Picture of human life 
excels -in accuracy of deſcription, juſtneſs of allegory, and a ſweet 
ſimplicity of ſtyle. The fable of Hercules, as originally written by 
Prodicus, is loſt, and ſeems not to have been extant in the time of 
Cicero æ; but Xenophon gives a full and elegant abſtract of it, in 
the hg g of his ſecond book of Memorabilia. 

Excepting ſome Allegorical fables ſcattered up and down in 
Plato, I do not recollect, among the Claſſick productions of Greece 
and Rome, any other remarkable ſpecimen of proſe fable: for the 
heathen mythology, though full of allegories, I am not to touch 
upon in this place, on account of its connection with poetry; and 
becauſe my chief purpoſe is, to inquire into the origin and nature 
of the Modern Romance. 

But, firſt, it may be proper to obſerve, that the Oriental nations 
| have long been famous for fabulous narrative. The indolence pecu- 
liar to the genial climates of Aſia, and the luxurious life which 


* Cicero de Officiis. Lib. i. cap. 2. 
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the kings and other great men, of thoſe countries, lead in their ſe- 
raglios, have made them ſeek for this ſort of amuſement, and ſet 
a high value upon it. When an Eaſtern prince happens to be idle, 


as he commonly is, and at a loſs for expedients to kill the time, 


he commands his Grand Viſir, or his favourite, to tell him ſtories. 
Being ignorant, and conſequently credulous; having no paſſion for 
moral improvement, and little knowlege of nature; he does not 
deſire, that they ſhould be probable, or of an inſtructive tendency: 


it is enough if they be .aſtonifhing. And hence it is, no doubt, 
that thoſe oriental tales are ſo extravagant. Every thing is carried 
on by inchantment and prodigy ; by fairies, genii, and demons, 


and wooden horſes, which, on turning a pes, 1 ee the air 
with inconceivable ſwiftneſs. 


Another thing remarkable in theſe eaſtern tales, is, that their 
authors expatiate, with peculiar delight, in the deſcription of mag- 


nificence ;. rich robes, gaudy furniture, ſumptuous entertainments, 
and palaces ſhining in gold, or ſparkling with diamonds. This 
too is conformable to the character and circumſtances of the people. 


Their great men, whoſe taſte has never been improved by ſtudying: 
the /implicity of nature and art, pique themſelves chiefly on tlie 


Jplendour of their equipage, and the vaſt quantities of gold, jewels, 
and curious things, which they can heap aaa in their 1 
tories. 

The greateſt, indeed the only, collection, that I am acquainted 
with, of Oriental fables, is the Thouſand and one tales, commonly 
called The Arabian Nights Entertainment. This book, as we have 


it, is the work of Monſ. Galland of the French Academy, who is 


ſaid to have tranſlated it from the Arabick original. But whether 


the tales be really Arabick, or invented by Monſ. Galland, I have 


never been able to learn with certainty. If they be Oriental, they 


are tranſlated with unwarrantable latitude; for the whole tenor of 


the ſtyle is in the French mode: and the Caliph of Bagdat, and 
| * | the 
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young people in this country are acquainted with, I need not draw 


deſcription, without any elegance; and great variety of invention, 


wonderful and incredible; and the aſtoniſhment of the reader is 
-more aimed at, than his improvement either in morality, or in the 
knowlege of nature. Two things, however, there are, which de- 
ſerve commendation, and may entitle it to one peraſal. It-conveys 
a pretty juſt idea of the government, and of ſome of the cuſtoms, 


ſatire and comick deſcription. I may add, that the character of the 
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the Emperor of China, are addreſſed in the ſame terms of cere- 
mony. which are uſual at the court of France. But this, though 
in my opinion it takes away from the value of the book, becauſe 1 
wiſh to ſee Eaſtern manners in an Eaſtern tale, is no proof, that 
the whole work is by M. Galland: for the French are ſo devoted 
to their own ceremonies, that they cannot endure any other; and 
ſeldom fail to ſeaſon. their tranſlations, even of the graveſt and moſt 
antient authors, with the faſhionable forms of Pariſian civility. 

As the Arabian Nights Entertainment is a book which moſt 


any character of it, or remark that it exactly anſwers the account 
already given of Oriental fable. There is in it great luxury of 


but nothing that elevates. the mind, or touches the heart. All is 


of thoſe eaſtern nations; and there is ſomewhere in it a ſtory of a 
barber and his fix brothers, that contains many good ſtrokes of 


Caliph Haroun Alraſchid is well drawn; and that the ſtory of 


forty thieves deſtroyed by a flave is intereſting, and artfully con- 
ducted. The voyages of Sindbad claim attention: they were cer- 
*tainly attended to, by the author of Gulliver's Travels. 


Tales in imitation of the Oriental have oft been attempted by 
Engliſh, and other European, authors: who, together with the 
figurative ſtyle, and wild invention of the Aſiaticks, (which, being 
,extravagant, are eaſily imitated) endeavour alſo to paint the cuſtoms 
and manners of that people. They give us good ſtore of gold and 
gewels 5 and nnch, ſlaves, and necromancers in abundance: their 
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n are all Mahometan, or Pagan, and ſubject to the deſpo- 
tick government of Caliphs, Viſirs, Baſhaws, and Emperors; they 
drink ſherbet, reſt on ſophas, and ride on dromedaries. We have 
Chineſe Tales, Tartarian. Tales; Perſian Tales; and Mogul Tales; 
not to mention the Tales of the Fairies and Genii; ſome of which 
J read in my younger days: but, as they have left no trace in the 
memory, I cannot now give any account of them. | | 
In the Sheclator, Rambler, and Adventurer, there are many _—_— 
in the eaſtern manner; moſt of them very pleaſing, and of a moral. 
tendency. Raſſelas, by Johnſon, and. Almoran and Hamet, by 

Hawkefworth; are celebrated performances in this way. The 
former is admirable in deſeription, and in that exquiſite ſtrain of 
ſublime morality by which the writings of this great and good man 
are ſo- eminently diſtinguiſhed :—of the latter, the ſtyle is rheto- 
rical and ſolemn, and the ſentiments are in general good, but the 
plan is obſcure, and ſo contrived as to infuſe perplexing notions- 
of the Divine Providence; a ſubject, which the elegant writer ſeems - 
to have conſidered very ſuperficially, and very confuſedly *.—Addt-- 
ſon: excels-in- this-ſort. of fable. His: viſion of Mirzah, in the ſecond 
volume of the Spectator, is the fineſt. piece of the kind I have ever 
ſeen ; uniting. the utmoſt propriety of invention with a ſimplicity - 
and melody of language, that melts. the heart, while it charms and 
ſoothes the imagination. 

Modern Proſe Fable (if we omit thoſe ſorts of it that have been 
already hinted at) may be divided into two kinds; which, for the 
ſake of diſtinction, I ſhall call the ALLEGoRICAL and the PoE T I- 
CAL. The Allegorical part of modern proſe fable may be ſub- 
divided into two ſpecies, the Hiſtorical, and the Moral; and the 
Poetical part I ſhall alſo. ſubdivide into two ſorts, the Serious, and 
the Comic. Thus the Proſe Fable of the moderns may be diſtri- 
bnted into four ſpecies; whereof I ſhall ſpeak in their order: 


„See the Preface to his Voyages, 
| 1. The 
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1. The Hiſtorical Allegory; 2. The Moral Allegory: 3. The 


Poetical and Serious Fable; 4. The Poetical and Comick Fable. 


Theſe two laſt I comprehend under the general term RoMance. 
I. The FA BUTOUS HisTORICAL  AULEGORY Exhibits! real hiſ- 
tory diſguiſed by feigned names, and embelliſhed with fictitious ad- 
ventures. This ſort of fable be alſo be ſubdivided into the Serious 
and the Comick. 

Of the former, the beſt Fog I n is the . ; 
written in Latin, about the beginning of the - laſt» century, by 
John Barclay a Scotchman : and ſuppoſed to contain-an allegorical 


account of the Civil wars of France during the reign of Henry the 


third, I have read only part of the work: and what I read I never 
took the trouble to decypher, by means of the key which in ſome 
editions is ſubjoined to it, or to compare the fictitious adventures 
of Meleander and Lycogenes ' with the real adventures that are 
alluded to. I therefore am not qualified to criticize the perform- 
ance: but can freely recommend it, as in ſome places very enter- 
taining, as abounding in lively deſcription, ' and remarkable for 


the moſt part, auen not deren lügt for the elegance of the 


language. 
2. We have a Comick ſpecimen of the Hiſtotical Alligury; i in the 


Hiſtory of John Bull; a pamphlet written by the learned and witty 


Dr. Arbuthnot, and commonly printed among the works of Swift. 
It was publiſhed in Queen Anne's time; and intended as a ſatire 
on the Duke of Marlborough, and the reſt of the whig miniſtry, 
who were averſe to the treaty of peace that was ſoon after con- 
cluded at Utrecht. The war, which the Queen carried on againſt 
the French and Spaniards, is deſcribed under the form of a law-ſuit, 
that John Bull; or England, is ſaid to have been engaged i in with 
ſome litigious neighbours. A candid account of facts is not to be 
expected in an allegorical tale, written with the expreſs deſign to 
make a party ridiculous. The work, however, has been much read, 

| | and 
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and frequently imitated, It is full of low humour, which in this 
piece the author affected; but which he could have avoided if he 
had thought proper; as he undoubtedly poſſeſſed more wit and 
learning, as well as virtue, than any other writer of his time, 
Addiſon excepted. In John Bull, great things are repreſented as 
mean; the ſtyle is conſequently burleſque, and the phraſeology, 
and moſt of the alluſions, are taken from low life. There is a key 
printed, in the late editions, at the foot of each page, to mark the 
coincidence of the fable with the hiſtory of that per̃iod. 

II. The ſecond ſpecies of modern fabulous proſe I diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Moral Allegory. Moral and Religious Alle- 
gories were frequent in Europe about two hundred and fifty years 
ago. Almoſt all the Dramatick exhibitions of that time were of 
this character. In them, not only human virtues and vices per- 
ſonified, but alſo angels both good and evil, and beings more exalted 
than angels, were introduced, acting and ſpeaking, as perſons of 
the drama. Thoſe plays, however, notwithſtanding their incon- 
gruity, were written for the moſt part with the laudable deſign of 
exemplifying religious or moral truth; and hence were called 
Moralities. The publick exhibition of them in England ceaſed 
about the time of. Shakſpeare, or in the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury: but ſeveral of the Engliſh Moralities are extant, and may be 
ſeen in ſome late collections of Old Plays. In Spain and Italy they 
continued longer in faſhion. When Milton was on his travels, he 
happened to witneſs a repreſentation of this kind, written by one 
Andrieno, and called Original Sin; from which, rude as it was, 
he is ſaid to have formed the firſt draught of the plan of Paradiſe 
Loft. IE, 5 8 
Thoſe were poetical allegories: but I confine myſelf to ſuch as 
are in proſe, and aſſume ſomething of the hiſtorical form.—John 
Bunyan, an unlettered, but ingenious man, of the laſt century, 
was much given to this way of writing. His chief work i is the 

e „ Pilgrim's 


” 


— — 
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Pilgrim's Progreſs ; wherein the commencement, procedure, and 
completion of the Chriſtian life, are repreſented allegorically, under 
the ſimilitude of a journey. Few books have gone through ſo 
many editions, in ſo ſhort a time, as the Pilgrim's Progreſs. It has 
been read by people of all ranks and capacities. The learned have 
not thought it below their notice: and among the vulgar it is 
an univerſal favourite. I grant, the ſtyle is rude, and even indeli- 
cate ſometimes ; that the invention is frequently extravagant ; and 
that in more than one place it tends to convey erroneous notions 
in theology. But the tale 1s amuſing, though the dialogue be often 
low : and ſome of the allegories are well contrived, and prove the 


author to have poſſeſſed powers of invention, which, if they had 


been refined by learning, might have produced ſomething very noble. 
This work has been imitated, but with little ſucceſs. The learned 
Biſhop Patrick wrote the Parable of the Pilgrim : but I am not 
ſatisfied, that he borrowed the hint, as it is generally thought he 
did, from John Bunyan. There is no reſemblance in the plan; nor 
does the Biſhop ſpeak a word of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, which 
I think he would have done, if he had ſeen it. Beſides, Bunyan's 
fable is full of incident : Patrick's is dry, didactick, verboſe, and 


exceedingly barren in the invention &. / 


Gulliver's Travels are a ſort of allegory; but rather Satirical and 


Political, than Moral. The work is in every body's hands; and 


has been criticiſed by many eminent writers. As far as the ſatire 
is levelled at human pride and folly; at the abuſes of human learn- 
ing; at the abſurdity of ſpeculative projectors; ; at thoſe criminal 
or blundering expedients in policy, which we are apt to overlook, 
or even to applaud, becauſe cuſtom has made them familiar; fo 


far the author deſerves our warmeſt approbation, and his ſatire will 


* The Imprimatur prefixed to Patrick's Pilgrim is dated April 11, 1665. Bunyan's 
Progreſs was written, while he was in Bedford priſon, where he lay l years, from 
1660 to 1672; but I cannot find in what year it was firſt printed. 


be 
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be. allowed to be perfectly juſt, as well as exquiſitely ſevere. His 
fable is well conducted, and, for the moſt part, conſiſtent with 
itſelf, and connected with probable circumſtances. He perſonates 
a ſea-faring man; and with wonderful propriety ſupports the plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity of the character. And this gives to the whole 
narrative an air of truth; which forms an entertaining. contraſte, 
when we compare it with · the wildneſs of the fiction. The ſtyle 
too deſerves particular notice. It is not free from i inaccuracy : but, 

as a model of eaſy and graceful ſimplicity, it has not been exceeded 
by any thing in our language ; and well deſerves to be ſtudied by 
every perſon, who wiſhes to write pure Engliſh —Theſe, I think, 

are the chief merits of this celebrated work; which has been more 
read, than any other publication of the preſent century. Gulliver 
has ſomething in him to hit every taſte. The ſtateſman, the phi- 
loſopher, and the critick, will admire his keenneſs of ſatire, energy 
of deſcription, and vivacity of language: the vulgar, and even 
children, who cannot enter into theſe refinements, will find their 
account in the ſtory, and be highly amuſed with it. 

But I muſt not be underſtood to praiſe the whole indiſcriminately. 1 
The laſt of the four voyages, though the author has exerted himſelf 
in it to the utmoſt, is an abſurd, and an abominable fiction. It 
is abſurd: becauſe, in preſenting us with rational beaſts, and irra- 
tional men, it proceeds upon a direct contradiction to the moſt 
obvious laws of nature, without deriving any ſupport from either 
the dreams of the credulous, or the prejudices of the ignorant. 
And it is abominable: becauſe it abounds i in filthy and indecent 
images; becauſe the general tenor of the ſatire is exaggerated into 
abſolute falſehood; and becauſe there muſt be ſomething of an ir- 
religious tendency in a work, which, like this, aſeribes the per- 
fection of reaſon, and of happineſs, to a race of beings, who are 
ſaid to be deſtitute of every religious idea.— But, what is yet worſe, 
if any thing can be worſe, this tale repreſents human nature itſelf 

3 | as 
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as the object of contempt and abhorrence. Let the- Kasi of wit 
| be pointed at the follies, and let the ſcourge of ſatire be brandiſhed 
| at the crimes, of mankind : all this is both pardonable, and praiſe- 
worthy; becauſe it may be done with a good intention, and pro- 
duce good effects. But when a writer endeavours to make us diſlike 
and deſpiſe, every one his neighbour, and be diſſatisfied with that 
Providence, who has made us what we are, and whoſe diſpenſations 
towards the human race are ſo peculiarly, and fo divinely beneficent ; 
ſuch a writer, in ſo doing, pr oves himſelf the enemy, not of man 
only, but of goodneſs itſelf; and his work can never be allowed to 
be innocent; till erg malevolence, and miſery,” ceaſe: to be 
evils. x | e 
The Tale of a Tub, at leaſt the narrative part of it, is + other 
| Allegorical fable, by the ſame maſterly hand ; and, like the former, 
ſupplies no little matter; both of admiration, and of blame. As a 
piece of humourous writing, it is unequalled. It was the author's 
firſt performance, and is, in the opinion of many, his beſt. The 
ſtyle may be leſs correct, than that of ſome of his latter works; but 
in no other part of his writings has he diſplayed fo rich a fund of 
wit, humour, and ironical ſatire, as in the Tale of a Tub. The 
ſuhject is Religion : : but the allegory, under which he typifies the 
Reformation, is too mean for an argument of ſo great dignity; 
and tends to produce, in the mind of the reader, ſome very diſagree- 
able aſſociations, of the moſt ſolemn truths with ludicrous ideas. 
Profeſſed wits may ſay what they pleaſe; and the faſhion, as well 
as the laugh, may be for a time on their ſide: but it is a dangerous 
thing, and the ſign of an intemperate mind, to acquire a habit of 
making every thing matter of merriment and ſarcaſm.” We dare 
not take ſuch liberty with our neighbour, as to repreſent whatever 
he does or ſays in a ridiculous light ; and yet ſome men (I wiſh I 
could not ſay, clergymen) think themſelves privileged” to take 


liberties of this ſort with the moſt awful, and moſt n diſpenſa- 
tions 


— 2 
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tions: of Providence. That this author has repeatedly; done ſo, 3 in 
the work before us, and elſewhere, is too plain to require proof *. 
The compliments he pays the Church of En gland I allow to be 
very well founded, as well as part of the ſatire, which he levels at 
the Church of Rome; though I wiſh he had expreſſed, both the one 
and the other with a. little more decency; of language. But, as 
to his abuſe of the Preſbyterians, whom he repreſents as more abſurd 
and frantick, than perhaps any rational beings ever were ſince the 
world began, every perſon. of ſenſe and candour, whether Preſby- 
terian or not, will acknowlege it, if he know any thing of their 
hiſtory, to be founded in groſs miſtepreſentation. There are other 
ky. in this ren _—_ thoſe been nn 5 Dany: ee, 


* 


* 1 * not evberber this 2 VO is not the only umn being. whos ever e 
to ſpeak in ludicrous terms of the Laſt Judgment. His profane verſes on that tre- 
mendous ſubject were not publiſhed, ſo far as I know, till after his death: for Cheſterz 
field's Letter to Voltaire, in which: they are inferted, and ſpoken of with-approbation 
(which is no more. than one would expect from ſuch a critick), and ſaid to be copied 
from the original in Swift's hand- writing, is dated in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty- two. | But this is no excuſe for the Author. We may gueſs at what 
Vas in his mind, when he wrote them; and at what remained in his mind, while he 
could have deſtroyed them, and would not. Nor is it any excuſe to ſay, that he 
makes Jupiter the agent: a Chriſtian, granting the utmoſt poſſible favour to Poetick 
licence, cannot conceive a heathen idol to do that, of Which the only information we 
have is from the word of God, and in regard to which woe certainly know, that it wil 
be done by the Deity himſelf. That humourous and inftruchve allegory of. Addiſon, 
0 Spectator, 558, 589) in which. Jupiter is ſuppoſed to put it in every perſon's power to 
chooſe his own condition, is not only conformable to antient philoſophy, but is actu- 
ally founded on a paſſage of Horace. 

I mean not to inſinuate, that Swift was favourable. to infidelity. T "AP is good 
reaſon to believe he was not; and that, though too many of his levities are inexcuſable, 
he could occaſionally be both ſerious and pious, In fact, an infidel clergyman would 
be ſuch a compound of execrable impiety and contemptible meanneſs, that I am unwil- 
ling to ſuppoſe there can be ſuch a monſter, The profaneneſs of this author I impure 
to his paſſion for ridicule, -and rage. of witticiſm; which, when they ſettle into a habit, 
and venture c on liberties with what 1 is lacred; never fail to pervert the RS, and Wen 
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and obſcene alluſions; ſuch as no well · bred man could | read, or 
endure to hear read, in polite company. . 

III. I come now to the ſecond ſpecies of ee hs fable, to 
which I gave the appellation of Poetical, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
former Allegorical ſpecies. In reading the Allegorical Proſe Fable, we 
attend not only to the fictitious events that occur in the narrative, 
but alſo to thoſe real events that are typefied by the allegory: whereas 
in the poetical proſe fable we attend only to the events that are 
before us. Thus, in the Tale of a Tub, I not only mind what is 
related of three brothers, Peter, Martin, and Jack, but alſo keep 
it conſtantly in view, that thoſe three brothers are by the author 
meant to be the repreſentatives of the Romiſh, Engliſh, and Preſby- 
terian churches : whereas when I read Robinſon Cruſoe, or Tom 
Jones, I attend ſingly to the narrative; and no key 1 is neceſſary to 
make me comprehend the author's meaning. 

Conſidering this as the chief part of my ſubject, I diſpatched the 
former parts as briefly as I could, that I might have the more time 
to employ-upon it. The riſe and progreſs of the Monpzxx 
Romance, or PoETICAL PROSE FABLE, is connected with 
many topicks of importance, which would throw (i fully il- 
luſtrated) great light upon the hiſtory and politicks, the manners, 
and the literature, of theſe latter ages.—Obſerve, that I call this 
ſort of fable poetical, from the nature of the invention; and proſe, 
becauſe it is not in verſe. Proſe and Verſe are oppoſite, but Proſe 
and Poetry may be conſiſtent. Tom Jones, and Telemachus, are 
epick, or narrative poems, though written in a oh ; the one 
Comick, the other Serious and Heroick. 

The ſubverſion of the Roman Empire by the Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, and other northern nations, was followed, or rather ac- 
companied, with an univerſal neglect of learning, Which continued 
for ſome centuries. During this long night of intellectual darkneſs, 
the claſſick writers of Greece and Rome were quite forgotten in 
theſe 
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theſe wel ern parts "of Europe; and many antient authors periſned 
irrecoverably. To read and write was then a rare accompliſnment. 
Even the clergy, who performed the ſervice in Latin, according to 
the uſage of the Church of Rome, ſeldom underſtood the words 
they pronounced. Nay, it was no uncommon thing for perſons of 
rank, when they had occaſion to ſign papers of buſineſs, to employ 

a notary to ſubſcribe for them, becauſe they themſelves had not 
learned to write. The very phraſe of /gning a paper came from 
the practice of putting a mark to it, inftead of a name; and this 
mark was commonly the ſign of the Croſs. Alfred the Great, king 
of England, a prince of excellent parts, and who afterwards made 
conſiderable attainments in learning, was twelve years old, before 
a maſter could be found to teach him the alphabet. The very 
implements of writing were ſo rare in thoſe days, that the monks 
would often obliterate valuable manuſcripts, by eraſing the letters, 
that they might have the parchment to write upon. Of this a. re- 
markable evidence appeared a few years ago. A fcrap of parch- 
ment was found, on which part of the book of Tobit had been 
ID but which, on being narrowly inſpected, ſeemed to have 
been originally inſcribed with ſomething elſe; and this was at 
length diſcovered to be a Ca of n The e is now 

publiſhed, + | 
Men are generally en in proportion as dot are ignorant. | 
But want of books, and of the knowledge of letters, was not the ſole: 
cauſe of the- 1gnorance that prevailed in-the period of which I now 
ſpeak. There was little, or no commerce in Europe; navigation 
and induſtry were neglected; and, except on pilgrimage to the 
ſhrines of ſaints, people ſeldom travelled beyond the bounds of their 
native country, or native province. The conſequence may eaſily be 
gueſſed at. Not having the means of knowing what had hap- 
pened in other ages, and being equally uninformed of What was 
now happening 1 in other countries, _y would without ſeruple give 
8 | 5 ED credit 
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rts that mighit be told them, loben 
what ras: to be ſeen in foreign parts. Hence aroſe a"thouſand wild 
 adeas,” of giants, and dwarf, dragons, and enchantments, of fairies, 
hoſts,” witches, and hobgoblins. And when once people were 
ſatisfied, that ſuch things were common in other lands, it was 
natural for them to believe, that they were not uncommon in their 
own.” And the ſame extravaganee of fancy, and love of ſuperſtition, 
may always be expected in times of ignorance; eſpecially i in coun- 
tries, where traditions remain concerning antient hiſtory and fable; 
and where the prieſts, deluded themſelves with viſionary legends, 
not wholly«deftitute-of knowledge, and living retired in gloomy and 
OE Ingen n it —__ mpg to a agg and ter- 

The credaln 5 dann inch in ibo dark ages is now matter of 
aftodiſhetint;# As late as the thirteenth century, when modern 
literature had made ſome progreſs, Dante, a famous Italian poet, 
publiſhed a work in verſe, which he called Inferno; wherein he 
gave a deſcription of the infernal regions, which he ſays, in the 
poem, that he had paſſed through, in company with Virgil: and 
this poem the common people of that time took for a real hiſtory, 
and ſeriouſly believed that Dante went down to hell from time to 
time. Sir John Mandeville, an Engliſhman of learning, ſet out 
on his travels in the year one thouſand three hundred and twenty; 
employed thirty years in viſiting foreign countries; and, at his 
return to Europe, publiſhed the hiftory of his adventures i in three 
1anguages, Latin, Engliſh, and Italian. His book, before publi- 
cation, was preſented to the Pope, who, after comparing it with 
the Mappa Mundi, was pleaſed to give it the ſanction of his autho- 
rity: a proof, that it not only was believed by the author, and 
by His Holineſs, but was alſo thought credible enough according 
to the notions of thoſe times. Vet this book, though Mandeville 


ſeems to have 18 an honeſt, and by no means 7 ignorant man, 
| - contains 
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contains. the moſt abſurd fables. The author gravely. tells us, that 


be, ſaw the rock to, which Andromeda was chained, when they de- 
livered her to the ſea-monſter,. and adds, that Andromeda lived 


before the flood. With equal gravity he ſpeaks of a Lady, who 


had been transformed into a ſerpent, or dragon, by a goddeſs called 
Diana, and was then confined in a dungeon, in the iſland of 
Cyprus, if I miſtake not . He does not ſay, that he ſaw this lady ; 
but he mentions it as a fact, which he had heard; and he ſeems nat 
to diſbelieve it. He ſpeaks too of a nation of men fifty feet high, 
who inhabited an iſland in the Eaſt Indies, and of another race of 
mortals, who had their eyes in their ſhoulders: and all this, and 
much more, of the ſame kind, he appears to have credited, 
merely becauſe he had been ſo informed. There is reaſon to think, 
that Caxton, one of the firſt Engliſh printers, miſtook a French 
tranſlation of Virgil's Eneid for a true hiſtory,;—if he did not 
uſe the word 4;fory;in a ſenſe different from what it now bears. 
Nay, a Swediſh, navigator, who lived not two hundred years ago, 
has affirmed, that, in the iſlands of Nicobar, in the gulph of Bengal, 
he diſcovered a race of men, with long tails, like thoſe of cats. The 
iſlands of N icobar, and their inhabitants, are now well known to 
Europeans ; 0 but the cats tails are no where to be found. 5 
While the ignorance and credulity of this weſtern . were FA 
great, we may well ſuppoſe, that, in their hiſtories (if they had 
any) little regard would be paid to truth; and none at all to pro- 


bability, or even to poſſibility, in their fables. In fact, the firſt 


productions in the way of romance, that in Purope, were 
in the higheſt degree extravagant. Re 

But other cauſes, beſides the credulity and! norance af the times, 
conſpired, to give a poculiar caſt of wildneſs to thoſe performances, 


and 4 make them totally unlike. Sew thing of the kind, which had 
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hitherto occurred to human "IO ro explain thele cauſes, it 
will be proper to give a brief aceount of that form of poliey, which 
was introduced by the northern nations, Who over-ran the Roman 
empire; and which is commonly called the Feudal” Government. 
It has been deſcribed at large by many eminent writers. I ſhall 
enter into the ſubject no further, than is neceſſary to connect and 
:Muſtrate my reaſoning. This government it was, that, among 
many other ſtrange inſtitutions, gave riſe to Chivalry: arid it was 
Chivalry, which gave birth and form to that ſort of fabulous 
writing. which we term Romance. 1 

The word is Spaniſh, and ſignifies the bp CY and the 
name is ſuitable enough to the nature of a language, whereof the 
greater part is derived from the antient Latin or Roman. It ſeems, 
the firſt Spaniſh books were fabulous : and, being called Romance, 
on account of the tongue in which they were written, the ſame 
name was afterwards given, by the 'other nations of Europe, not to 
Spaniſh books, which is the proper application of the n but to a 
certain claſs of fabulous writings. 88 | 

Some have thought, that the nations, who ee the Roman 
empire, were obliged to leave their own country, and eſtabliſh 
themſelves by force elſewhere ; becauſe at home their numbers were 
fo great, that the ſoil was inſufficient to ſupport them. But this, 
1 preſume, is a miſtake. Thoſe northern regions, where the cli- 
mate is inhoſpitable, may produce a hardy race of men, but cannot 
be ſuppoſed to produce them in very great numbers. In fact, the 
population in ſuch countries has generally been found rather 
deficient, than exceſſive. I therefore think, that they left their 
native land, becauſe it was uncomfortable; and becauſe they had 
heard, that the conveniencies of life were more eafily obtained in 
the ſouthern parts of the world. Accordingly, there is no evidence, 
that they ſent out colonies, or that one part of the nation went in 
queſt of ſettlements, while the other remained at home: it rather 

6 | | 5 appears, 
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N that a whole people emigrated at once, 1 pe an and 
children : without any purpoſe to return. * 

One of their firſt expeditions, that we ol of, 1 n | 
the ſix hundred and fiftieth year of Rome; when the Cimbri and 
Teutones (Who are ſuppoſed to have come from Denmark, and the 
northern parts of Germany) invaded the Roman Provii: ce with an 
army of three hundred thoufand men, beſides women and children, 
and were overthrown by Caius Marius, with prodigious ſlaughter. 
Their countrymen: were more ſucceſsful in the decline of the em- 
pire: and at length they wreſted a great part of Europe out of the 
hands of the Romans; eſtabliſhing themſelves in the conquered 
provinces; the Franks and Normans in Gaul, the Goths and 
Vandals in Spain, and the Lombards in Italy.  _ 

There are, in the character of this extraordinary people, faverat: 
particulars that deſerve attention. We may call them one people, 
becauſe a great ſimilarity in manners, opinions, and government, , 
prevailed among them; though they occupied many wide ens 
in the northern part of the continent of Europe. 

Firſt: They were a ſtrong, hardy, and active race of men. This 
character they muſt have derived, in a great meaſure, from their 
climate and needy circumſtances. Want is the parent of induſtry. 
To obtain even the neceſſari ies of life, where the climate is cold, 
and the ſoil untractable, requires continual exertion; which at once 
inures the mind to vigilance, and the body to labour. The Ger- 
mans, in Ceſar's time, made it their boalt,, that they bad not been 
under a roof for fourteen years * : which conveyed ſuch an idea of 
their ferocity and ſtrength to the neighbouring Gauls, that they 
thought them invincible; and even Ceſar found it difficult to per- 
ſuade his Romans to march againſt them. Warm and fruitful 
countries generally produce (unleſs where a ſpirit of commerce and 
manufacture prevails) effeminacy a and indolence: for there, neither 
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art nor labour is neceſſary to procure what is requiſite to fe; and 
there, of courſe, both a ms e * to n. lan. 
guid for want of exerciſe. 0 

Secondly: They were Seele e This v was Land 
not only to their activity and neceſſitous life, but alſo; in part, to 
their religion; which taught them to undervalue life, and to wiſh 
rather to die in battle, or by violence, than in the common courſe 
of nature. For they believed, that the ſouls of thoſe who fell in 
war, or were put to death, had a better right than others to happi- 
neſs in a future life; and paſſed immediately into the 3all Odin 
(ſo in latter times they called heaven), where they were to be re- 
galed with feaſtin 8 and feſtivity through innumerable ages. Agree- 
ably to which opinion, in ſome of the nations adjoining to Hud- 


ſon's bay, who are thought to be of the ſame race, it is. ſtill cuſ. 
tomary, for the old men, when they become unfit for labour, to 


deſire to be ſtrangled; a ſervice,. which they demand as an act of 


duty from their children; or, if they: Have no elle, requeſt, 


©; us then ee CC | 
g 16d uro 97 77 A third 


N Are there not e . (fays Mr. Loths, in ide fiſt book. of his Eſſay en Human 
Underſtanding) ** where. at à certain age men kill, or expoſe, their parents, without 
& remorſe?” Taking for granted, that there are; fits intention is, from this, and other 
ſuppoſed facts of a like nature, to draw theſe inferences. Firſt, that there is no'inſtinc- 
tive affection towards parents in the human eonſtitution; Ant independently on ha- 
bits conttacted by education, we ſhould be as indifferent to the perſon whom we knew. 
to be our father, or mother, as we are to any other man or woman; and that, if our 
teachers \ were to adopt a conirdry plan of education, it would be not more difficult to 
make us hate our parents, becauſe they are our parents, than it is to make us love 
them on that aceount. Secondly, and in general, that the ſame thing i is true of every. 
firſt principle, 0 moral and ſpeculative, even of the otra emotat, that is, of the 


axioms of geometry, for ſo Euelid calls them: in other words, that all our ideas of 


duty, and of truth, would be juſt the reverſe' of what they are, if we were from the 


fuſt told, that compaſſion; (for example) and juſtice are criminal, and cruelty and trea- 


chery meritorious, that bodies are not as our ſenſes repreſent them z and that things: 
equal to one and the ſame thing are not equal to one another. —If this is not the inten- 


tion of Locke's firſt book, his words and arguments arg without meaning. It is true, 
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- A third peculiarity in the character of theſe people is, their 
attention to their women. With us, the two ſexes aſſociate toge- 


he is there very full of words; and ſo inaccurate in the uſe of them, as well as ſuper- 
ficial in examining the facts brought to confirm his theory, that we can readily believe, 
what he himſelf inſinuates, that he ſat down to write his book, before he had any 
diſtinct idea of what was to be in it. 2 . 

But, paſſing. this; let us conſider, how far * fe hinted at in the quotation tends 
to prove, or to diſprove, his general dodrine. 

The fact is thus ſtated by a judicious Traveller, Mr. Ellis, in his Voyage * the di iſe 
ervery. of a. North-we/? paſſage. In ſome of the countries. adjoining, to Hudſon's Bay, 
* they have one cuſtom, which is very extraordinary : : that when their parents grow: 
&« {9 old, as to be incapable to ſupport themſelves by their labour, they require their 
children to ſtrangle them; and this is emed an ad of obedience in the children to- 
<« perform. The manner of diſcharging this a duty is thus, The grave of the oldi 

« perſon. being dug, he goes into it; and, after having converſed,.and ſmoaked a pipe, 
or perhaps drank a: dram or two with his children, the old perſon ſignifies he is. 
4 ready : upon which, two of the children put a thong about his neck, one ſtanding. 
< on the one fide, and the other oppoſite, and pull violently, till he is ſtrangled ; then 
cor him with earth, and over that erect a kind of rough monument of flones. As. 
& for ſuch old perſons as have no children, they requeſt this office from their Yriends ; 3 
though in this laſt caſe it is not always complied. with. —Theſe Indians” (we are told: 
by the ſame author) © believe in a Supreme Being. infinitely good, and the author of all: 
their bleſſings; they believe alſo in an evil being, of whom they are much afraid.“ 

From this account we learn ſeveral things. 1. The parents are ſtrangled by their 
on command, becauſe they chooſe, it ſeems, to die in this manner: for old perſons, 
when childleſs, ſolicit from others, as a favour, what they would have exacted from 
their children, as a duty. 2. Children would be thought undutiful. to their parent, 
if they did not comply with his command in this particular, 3. This /f duty. is not. 
Z performed without reluQance ; for they, who do not think themſelves bound by the 

ties of blood, 'are unwilling, and ſometimes refuſe, to perform it. 4. The old perſon. 
dies with compoſure, and even with feſtivity, as well as of choice: which is a proof, 
that by. ſuch a-death he hopes to eſcape ſome great evil, or ſecure ſome important good.. 
To which I may add, that ſuch a praftice, could not become general, and continue. 
from age to age, unleſs with the conſent of the perſons who ſuffer.. Young people- 
there, as.in other countries, have the view of becoming: parents, and of growing old,. 
in their turn; and would never ſet the example, if they were under wy apprehenſion. 
in regard to its: conſequences. 

Does this fact, then, prove, that thoſe poor barbarians are deſtitute of filial affee.” | 
tion? It proves juſt the contrary. The children comply with the parent's command, 
becauſe they. love him, and think it their duty to obey him : and they do nothing to 
kim, but what, if in his circumſtances, they, would wiſh. to. be done. to themſelves, | 
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ther, and mutually i improve and poliſh one another: but in Rome 
* Greece t | ** lived ſeparate; and F the condition of the female 


| 17 teacher were to fay, oy Ye children, afflict and torment your parents, ind, 
„when they are old, put them to death; for to them ye owe your life, and many 
< of its moſt important bleſſings :”—he would hardly obtain a ſecond hearing : the 

abſurdity of the ſpeech would be evident to every rational creature. - But if his addreſs 
were in theſe terms; Children owe gratitude and obedience to their parents: Jet 
© them, therefore, when a parent grows old, wiſhes to be at reſt, and requires them - 
& to put an end to his ſufferings, do as they are commanded ; for thus ſhall they re- 

*< commend him £0 the favour of the good Deity, and ſatiate all the malevolence 
of the evil one :” - ſuch an addreſs to credulous and pagan barbarians might not per- 
haps appear abſurd. And yet their acquieſcence in it would not prove them deſtitute 
of natural affection, or of moral ſentiment; nay it would prove that they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of both: for otherwiſe, how could they receive the one doctrine, and reject the 
other 

This note is already too long: and yet I think I ſhall not be blamed for ſubjoining, 
in honour of human nature, another extract from Mr, Ellis's book: that ingenious 
work being now (I know not for what reaſon) very rare, 

The indians adjoining to Hudſon's Bay, except when. intoxicated with brandy, 
are very courteous and compaſſionate, even to thoſe who are abſolute ſtrangers, as 
« well as to their own family: and their affection for their children is ſingularly great. 
* An extraordinary inſtance of this happened lately at Vork- Fort. Two ſmall canoes, 
*« paſſing Hayes's river, when they had got to the middle of it, one of them, which 
* was made of the bark of a birch tree, ſunk, in which was an Indian, his wife, and- 
« child. The other canoe, being ſmall, and incapable of receiving more than one of | 
< the parents and the child, produced an extraordinary conteſt between the man and 
„ his wife: not but that both of them were willing to devote themſelves to fave the 
<« other; but the difficulty lay in determining which would be the greateſt Joſs to the 
„ child. The man uſed arguments to prove it more reaſonable that he ſhould be 
« drowned, than the woman. But ſhe alledged, that it was more for the child's ad- 
&« vantage, that ſhe ſhould periſh ;. becauſe he, as a man, was better able to hunt, and 
c conſequently to provide for it. The little time there was till remaining was ſpent in 
0 mutual expreſſions of tenderneſs ; the woman firongly recommending, as for the laſt 
ce time, to her huſband, the care of her child. This being done, they took leave in 
<« the water; the woman, quitting the canoe, was drowned ; and the man with the 
child got ſafe aſhore; and is now taken much notice of by the people thereabouts, 
It appears upon the whole, that the fingle object in view was the preſervation of the 
„child.“ —Parental love and filial regard are not always proportioned to each other: 
yet, where the former | is ſo ſtrong, it cannot be ſuppoſed. that the latter will be preter- 


naturally Weak. 
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was üittle better than ſlavery; as it ſtill is, and has been from 
very early times, in many parts of Aſia, and in European and 
African Turkey. But the Gothick warriors were in all their expe- 
ditions attended by their wives; whom they regarded as friends and 
faithful counſellors, and ſrequently as facred perſons, by whom 
the gods were pleaſed to communicate their will to mankind. This 
in part accounts for the reverence wherewith the female ſex were 
_ always treated by thoſe conquerors: and, as Europe till retains 
many of their cuſtoms, and much of their policy, this may be given 
as one reaſon of that polite gallantry, which diſtinguiſhes our man- 
ners, and has extended itſelf through t part of the world that 
is ſubject to European government“ 

Another thing remarkable in the Gothick nations, was an invin- 
cible ſpirit of liberty. Warm and fruitful countries, by promoting 
indolence and luxury, are favourable to the views of tyrannical 
princes ; 'and commonly were in antient, as many of them are in 
modern times, the abode of deſpotiſm. But the natives of the north, 
more active and valiant, are for the moſt part more jealous of their 
privileges. Exceptions may be found to all general theories con- 
cerning the influence of climate 3 in forming the human character : 
but this will be allowed to have been tr ue, of the antient Germans, 
and thoſe: other nations, whereof I now ſpeak. All the Gothick 
inſtitations were, in their pureſt form, favourable to liberty. The 
kings, or generals, were at firſt choſen by thoſe who were to obey 
them: and though they acknowleged, and. indeed introduced, the 
diſtinction of ſuperiour and vaſſal, they were careful to ſecure the 
independence, and reſpective rights of both, as far as the common 
ſafety, would permit. To them there is reaſon to believe that we 
are indebted for thoſe two great eſtabliſhments, which form the 
baſis of Britiſh freedom, a parliament for making laws, and juries 
for trying criminals, and deciding differences. 
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. Theſe four peculiarities, in the Ar of the northern con- 
qqaerors, it will be proper. to keep in mind; that we may the better 
underſtand ſome things that are to follow. They were bold and 
hardy: they deſpiſed death, or rather, they thought it honourable 


and advantageous: to fall in battle: they were indulgent and re. 
ſpectful to their women: and Thi were animated with a or of 


W and independence. 

When they left their 2 country 2 in 8 "hs a * Sa it 
is probable they made choice of the general and other officers who 
were to command them. They were volunteers in the ſervice; and 
they ſerved without pay, or at leaſt without any pecuniary acknow- 
legement. All the recompence they looked-for, was to have a ſhare 
in the lands of ſuch countries as they might conquer. No other 


indeed could have been given them, as their commander had 


no money to beſtow; nor can we conceive, how he could have 
forced them into the ſervice, if they had been unwilling. 

_ Suppoſe them now to have conquered a country. To extermi- 
nate the natives, ſeems not to have. been their intention * r 

* That no inſtance of extermination took place, during the period of Gothick Con- 

queſt, cannot be affirmed, if we admit the teſtimony of contemporary hiſtorians. 

Several inſtances might have happened ; ; and other horrid deeds, whereof there is no 

record, muſt have been perpetrated, while ſo many violent and extenfive revolutions 
were going on. In regard to the character of the northern invaders, authors are not 

agreed: ſome look upon them as barbarians of the worſt kind; many judge more fa- 

vourably, both of their policy, and of their manners. It was natural enough for the 

writers of that time to think and ſpeak of them with the utmoſt abhorrence, and rather 
to magnify the calamities that were before their eyes, than to deſcribe things im- 


partially. Several circumſtances incline me to believe, that the ſufferings of the van- 
quiſhed, though, they muſt have been great, were not fo dreadful, as ſome learned 


writers imagine. 1 confine myſelf to one 2 8 which i is connected vith a ſubject 


that I have elle where touched upon. 


If we were to he exterminated by a race of men, whoſe 1er was PEO different 


| From ours, would not our language be exterminated too? Can it be ſuppoſed, that the 
weech of our conquerors would undergo any material alteration from the Engliſh, 


piiich without underſtanding it, they might have heard during the War, or which 


mike 
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only wiſhed to ſettle among them, to ke their own cuſtoms . | 


and form of government, and to have the territory, or as much of 
it as they might have occaſion for, at their diſpoſal. The land they 
conſidered as their property; and preſented, as a voluntary gift, 
t6 their fovercign \ or e on condition « of his dividing it 


4:5 * 195 771 Th Ti | | 
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© 


1 lin be Qliticred 3 in bert corners by a few of our ſurviving countryinen, who 
pad Eſcaped from the general maſſacre, and were ſuffered to remain in their own land, 
becauſe too inconſiderable to provoke expulſion ? In ſuch a caſe, it ſeems probable, that 


the language of the country would be altogether changed, and that in this, as in every 
hing elſe, tlie conquerors would give the law. But if Britain were now to be ſubdued 


by a people of a ſtrange tongue; and if, after the lapſe of a thouſand years, the Britiſh 
language ſhould bear ſuch a reſemblance to the Engliſh now ſpoken, as the Italian and 


Spaniſh bear to the Latin; would- it not be reaſonable for our ſucceſſors of that remote 


period to conclude, that the invaders of the eighteenth century muſt. have been but few, 

in proportion to the number of thoſe among whom they eſtabliſhed themſelves ; and 
that, therefore, en ay denne malters of the country, they did not ings the 

people? EX 

In Gaul, in eie Res in Tee the 3 tongue was 5 ſpoken at the 
time of the Gothick invaſions ; not pure, we may well imagine, in the remoter parts 
| eſpecially, but with ſuch debaſements, as it is natural for provinces, at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſeat of empire, to adopt i in the courſe of two or three hundred years. 
And yet, notwithſtanding theſe. debaſements, and thoſe additional barbariſms intro- 
duced by the Franks, Vandals, Lombards, &c. the languages now ſpoken in France, 
Spain, and Italy, are ſo like the antient Latin, and one another, that any perſon who 
underſtands one of them may gueſs at the meaning of hundreds and thouſands- of 


wards in each of the reſt, In fact, though many changes have been made with regard 


to ſyntax, inflection, articles, and other things of leſs moment, theſe languages may 
all be faid to be compoſed of the fame materials. Of the Italian, i in particular, an au- 
thor, who muſt be allowed to be a competent judge, declares, that, though very many 
barbarous and northern words have been brought into it, one might form, not a diſ- 
courſe only, but an entire and large volume of good Italian, wherein not a fingle word 
or phraſe ſhould be admitted, that did r derive its origin from. the Latin writers. 
Tutto che non ſi poſſa negare, che ſianviſiaggiunte moltiſſime voci barbare, ed oltra- 
montani, io ſono certiſſimo altres), che fi potrebbe formare, non dico un diſcorſo, ma 
un intero e groſſo volume in buon Italiano, ſenza che vi entraſſe pure una ſola parola, 
o fraſe, di cui non fi trovaſſe l' origine negll ſerittori Latini. Te vicende della Letteru- 
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We Are not well Aired þ in tha beginnu ing. came at laſt to 
| * what 1 Ar going to deſcribe. 12 1964514 oY '3 22 Dann 
Ile firſt appropriated a part of the, conquered, territory. to. Þ 


| 3 for the maintenance of his houſehold, and the ſupport of 


his di gnity. This was afterwards called the Crown-lands, and the 
Royal Demeſnes. The reſt he divided among his. eat. officers, 
alloting to each a part. The officer held this Property, on con- 
dition of profeſſing loyal attachment to his  fovereign, and ſerving 
him in war, at his on charges. He who.conferred. the property 
Was called the Superiour and, he who received it, the Vaſſal: 

Who, on being inveſted, ſwore fealty or allegiance. to, his ſaperiour, 


and on his bended knees. did him homage... by declaring himſelf | his 
nan, homo; hence came the barbarous Latin word: hqmagium, and 
the Engliſh term Bamage. If afterwards he proved unfaithful, or 
abandoned his lord. 1 in. battle, or refuſed to ſerve him i in war when 


regularly. ſummoned, he forfeited his land, and. the ſaperiour might 
either retain it, or give it to, another. The land thus granted was 


_ called, A 2 f,. in Latin. bencficium 5, and this fort, of tenure. was 


2 teak 2 17 


Next to the Italian, the Spaniſh and Portugueſe bear the 1 nene es the 
Latin ; although they ſuffered alteration; not only from the northern invaders, but alſo 
from the Moors, who conquered Spain in the eighth century, and were not finally 

driven Gut of ir, till the fifteenth.” If theſe languages, aſter all, loſt ſo little of their 
primitive form, how.iticonfiderable muff have been tlie number of the victorious-Goths 
and Vandals, when.compared to TO of the People: whom. they. — oi N 
. whom they ſettled! N 
The Saxons, who Eteblihed Maden in England, ſeem to have been more intent 


. _ upon exterminatibR,' than any. others of choſe adventurers. The Britiſh language they 


p from All the provinces that fell into their hands, arid planted their own in 


4 its. ſtead; ;. which they could hardly have done, if. they had not deſtroyed the greater 


Part of the people. And to this day, the Engliſh. and lowland' Scotch. dialeQs are 
called Sa/ſbuith or Saxon, by tlie higlilanders of North Britain, and do indeed partake 
more of that tongue, than of any other. By the Norman Conqueſt many F rench 


— — 


words were brought in, but the ſoundation and fabnick. of- the language were not mate- 


rially affected. 
termed 
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termed a feud, or fead, from two Norſe words, fee ſignifying i! 
and 645 property *': an appellation which implied, that the land 
was indeed the property of the vaſſal, but that he derived it from 
the ſuperiour, and held it, on condition of rendering perſonal 
ſervice; by way of reward or recompence. And hence, the form 
of government introduced by theſe northern nations is called the 


Feudal government, and the laws peculiar to that form are called 


=_ Feudal laws. n 7 5 * "fy 1 1 IB © 16 *h 278 W ien 1 


Be careful not to confound this with another Engliſh term of 


the ſame found and letters, Neud, which denotes contention, or 
quarrel: the one is ſimple term of Saxomioriginal; the other is 
compounded, and derived, as above, from another language: 
As the vaſſalis property was feudal,-that- of the Sovereign, who 
held of no ſuperiour, was called Hllodial, from all, toram,” and ob, 


property ; to intimate, that it was Wholly this own, and that he 


owed no reward nor acknowlegement to any perſon for it. A ſove- 


relgn might indeed be fendatory to another ſovereign for certain 


lands op provinces; but, in regard to theſe, the feudatory was a 
vaſſal; and obliged to do homage to his ſuperiour: as we find that 
the kings of Scotland often did, for ſome of their ſouthern territories, 


to theꝭ kings of England; and the kings. ati to the _ of 


Hues for ſome of their foreign domin ions - 


gu ſappoſes-every/'temite' in land, pertaining; to a ſubject, to be 


derived either from another ſubject, or from the ſovereign. : . But, in 


this laſt caſe, the tenure is really allodial; for thoſe lands abe ſaid to 
hold of the Crown. which do not hold of any SaljoSs: u nen 
They, who derived their tenures immediately from the ſovereign, 
amd, in proceſs of time, to be the barons, thanes; lords, or nobi- 
"if a feudal kingdom. Fhey had, all of them, caſtles, ad 
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kept a. count. a a retinue, W Ng that of. the 8 Ws 
each of them, within his own territory, had great power, and poſ. 
ſeſſed many of the privileges of royalty; as the right of conferring 
certain dignities, of coining money, and of pardoning criminals. 


The ſtate of a feudal lord reſembled that of his ſover eign in other 
; 1 He retained part of his territory in his own hands, for 


the ſupport of his dignity and houſehold ; and the reſt, with con- 


ſent of the king; he divided among his own vaſſals, according to the 


ſame feudal tenure, - by which he himſelf held his lands of the 
ſovereign. The ſecondary vaſſals were afterwards known, in ſome 
countries, by the name of Armigeri, or Eſquires ; which in the 


original ſignification denoted Armour: bearers, or Bearers of ſhields. 


On being inveſted with their reſpective fiefs, they did homage to 


their immediate ſuperiour, ſwore allegiance, to him, and promiſed | 


at their own charges to attend him in war, when ſummoned for 


that purpoſe. They, like their ſuperiours the Great Barons, had 


juriſdiction within their own territories; and, in the economy of 
their houſchold, would no doubt imitate them, as far as they 


were able. 


The ro UA? Barons, like the een bad their vaſſals, to 
whom they gave lands on the ſame feudal conditions; and by whom 


they were ſerved and attended in war, even as they themſelves ſerved 
and attended the nobility, and the nobility the king. In times of 
peace, and when military attendance was not required, the loweſt 
order of vaſfals would ſometimes make a payment of corn, cattle, or 


money, in return for their lands; and an in time became 8 


and was the origin of rene. ' 


A feudal kingdom, thus eſtabliſhed, e as an elegant 


a obſerves x, the encampment of a great army: and no form 
of policy could be better contrived, for ani a conqueſt. Mi- 


: ® Robertfon's Hifory of Seoand. Book i. n 
tary 
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litary chice Fang the chief part of the duty which the vaſſal owed 
his lord, and being equally the buſinels of men of all ranks, we may 
conclude, that the whole nation muſt have been trained to arms: 
which would thus come to be conſidered as the moſt honourable, 
and, for a a man of any rank, the only honourable profeſſion. * I to 
this we add the natural ferocity of the people, and their high ſpirit 
of independance, . we ſhall be at no loſs to account for that 
paſſionate love of warlike enterpriſe, which diffuſed itſelf through 
all the members of the feudal ſyſtem. A people, thus arranged, 
prepared, and animated, was at all times ready to appear in arms, 
when ſummoned by the ſoverci gn; who would inſtantly be attended 
by the. Greater Barons his vaſſals, and they by ar Wee bars fo 
downward. | 
ws hinted, that the whole nation was trained to the uſe of arms. 
In the beginning! it would probably be ſo: but, when the Gothick 
ſyſtem had been for ſome time eſtabliſhed, this was not the cafe. 
All the free men, indeed, were warriors; but the loweſt ſort of 
people, who ſupplied their betters with food, cloaths, armour, 
and other neceſſaries, had not that honour, and were in fact no 
better than ſlaves, though all were not equally ſervile. 
For a nation, when once conquered, and ſubjected to this form 
of policy, it was ſcarce poſſible to throw off the yoke, or even at- 
tempt to regain their freedom. The truth 1 is, that the vanquiſhed 
| toon came to incorporate with the victors; who ſeemed, when they 
made their firſt appearance in the ſouthern parts of e ala 
found their political ideas on the natural equality of mankind. 
What paſſes for the hiſtory of thoſe dark ages is in many par- 
ticulars 1'ttle better than conjecture. It is however certain, that 
the Feudal plan of ſubordination became at length almoft univerſal 
in Europe. Thoſe iſlands and provinces, that had not been con- 
quered, or in vaded, by the northern warriors, found their account 


in adopting it: partly, no doubt, from a deſire to imitate the reſt 
| of 
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of the world; and partly too, that they might, by eſabliſhing the 
fame military arra ents, acquire the fame military v1 vigour, and 


2005 


be able to maintain. Iindependency in the midſt of their warlike 


into England! till the Conqueſt by William Duke of ED 


q 4 * 


ho imported it from his own country, Where it had been long 
eſtabliſhed; and introduced it into the Fo thern part of this Iſland, 
with the conſent of the Great Council of e nation. At What time 


it came into Scotland, is not Jet, + far as I know, determined 


among antiquaries. But that it was adopted by the Scots, and 
maintained its influence longer i in North, Ho. in South, | Britain, 


is well known.“ 525 
Every human in Ritution 1 18 Ws to change. And no form bh 


government, has hitherto been deviſed, that is not t obnoxious t to altera- 
tion from a thouſand cauſes, which human laws cannot prevent, be- 
cauſe human wiſdom cannot foreſee. The. Feudal ſy yſtem ſoon be- 


11 i ; a 


came different from, what ĩt had 5. 8 1 Wen been. While p ople : are 


l 4 en * ko 


in needy circumſtances, they h have not the "Jams views 'of things, 
which they afterwards come to, have, when, ſettled i in the ſecure e en 


Land | #it $39; 


joyment of riches and honour. The feudal king or commander was 


+ R $4406 ©4481 5895? 1» 


at firſt, gleftive and the fiefs granted by the ſuperiour to bis vallal 
were hut for life, or during pleaſure. Hut bo both the ſovereign Power, 


$1 23% {£3 P 


and the right of the feudatory, were in time n made perpetual | in the 
ſame family, and deſcended from the, f father to the. bon, or to the 
neareſt. relation. The.ngbles grew propl.g and ambitious, in pro- 


portion as they became independent. In ſome ca s, their fiefs- 
were {11}, further ſecured by Entails; 3 which | but it in the Power of 


F 


, their poſterity, tg.enlarge, but ee diminiſh, the inherita e. Nay, 
at, jaſt, the ſon, whether, worthy or unworthy, as Allowed to 


Poſſeſs thoſe titles of hongur, which 1 the merit of his father had ob- 
* from the ſovereign : and thus the Aignities, as well 5 lands 
- 24.4 3 ts an Hiſtory an 16 i in i 
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# t en hecelftary. And, whats ftill more 


9 15 1 py at abill il 


fingula ar, thoug h great abilities are requiſite to qualify one for the 
great C 0 ces 67 ſtate, and though nothing. can be more abſu rd, 
than, to beſtow an office of difficulty upon a perſon "who is unfit 
for it; Jet many 5 che feudal nobles, by force of importunity, or 
25 4 . for particular ſervices, obtained the high privilege of 
having. 1 Ur eat and. lucrative e polts atinexed to their reſpertive 
families. - 
| Theſ {c corruption « of the Eid fendar "Ty heir Wee Stund itte 
Jaced, in conſe quence of "the alßiring genius of thie nobles, and 
want of powe 5 75 the kings. The lahds df the former were ho- 
 noured Mön pavileges, ETON an e&tehfive, and ſomething 
"even o royal, , authority, to 5 the* proprietor. Before him, or judges 
appointed Vl, al Fuse, civil or critainal,” were tried, which 
Means pod any of his Vaals: and if the Laffal of a baron was ſum- 
'moned pelo by of the Eng ö courts; the lord of that valla might 
* refuſe to gie im up, Teferving to himſelf the right of trying him; 
And iy The even” pünfſh His 'Vallal, if he fubmitted to any other 
züchten, than tliat of His imtnediate fiperiour. © Thus, it is eaſy 
E ſee, that the Ihffuerice of the crown” Aube very weak, except 
"within the King's bwn * territory : "hd "that conteſts would take 
"place gg im and his hobles, wherein the latter might have 
"tie advantage.” And Hence, a wealthy baron, Who had a great 
number e or 3 might e vie, in the ſplendour of his economy, 
: even with the” "ſovereign Kimſelf, and learn to ſet him, and his: 
: power, af "defiance: © whence would ariſe inſolent demands from 
"the nobles,” and fan fpiftted concefiiins” on the Part of the king. 
In fact, the Hiſtöry of mödern Europe cofitains, for ſeveral ages, 
Uttle more, than & detail of diſtentions between tlie kings and their 
; nobility. For, in prbbeſs of time, tlie power of the fendat barons,. 
increaſed by legacies, Iucrative marriages, 4nd imprudent concef- 
fions from the crown, became offenſive, and- even intolerable, to- 


: their: 


o * 
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their ſovereigns: who, were thus obliged, in ſelf-defence, b 
expedients for checking that ambition, Which gave them "PA 
uneaſineſs, _ Some, think, that n e oo their 15 from 
this principle. „ 
The Cruſades were witch expeditions Into ) Paleſtine, oder. 
| taken by the Chriſtian princes of Europe, with a view to extermi- 

nate, as they pretended, ; from the Holy: Land, thoſe Turks and 

Saracens, who were then in poſſeſſion of it. For they gave out, 
that it was a reproach to, Chriſtend om, to permit infidels to live and 
reign, in a country, . which 3 in antient times belonged to the poſterity 


of Abraham, and had been honoured with the preſence of our 


Saviour, while he ſojourned among men. Theſe: warlike enterpriſes, 
F ne and aur by the ere were well ſuited to the 


FEEL 


a 


opinions that an. while popery and, ignorance \ were e univerſal 
in the weſtern world. The nobility. and people, therefore, engaged 
in them with eagerneſs. They believed, that they ſhould perform an 
acceptable ſervice to God, by eee or at leaſt, by conquering, 
the enemies of the Chriſtian faith; and that the reward of their 
labour would be military, renown in this life, and a crown of glory 
in the next. The pope claimed, and was allowed to have, power to 
remit the fins of the whole world: and a general remiſſion of fin, 
together with many advantages of a ſecular nature 4, was offered to 
all who would enliſt in thoſe armaments, 

...- Bat whateyer the opinions might be of thoſe Fix th were to ſerve 
In the holy wars, as they were called, we may, without breach of 
charity, conclude, that the princes, who planned. them, were aQtu- 
_ ated no leſs by political, than by religious motives. They found 
5 their nobility 1 turbulent at home ; and were happy to engage them 
in foreign expeditions, from which 1t was probable, that the greatcr 

Part v would never return.— The expedition was called a cruſade, or 


Ly" * See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles v v. vol. i; page 240. b oF 
; "0; | croiſade, 
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8 ' at | rich Gil Raids word Ganifiing-« cos; | 
wevery;age been. an emblem of Chriſtianityy and which 
8 een ag the champions of the faith, borg Wer 
ſtandard, and impreſſed upon. their, armour; Hel 2771111 85 
The honours. acquired; by the heroes of the Cruſade were not 
inconſiderable; though attended with great expence, both of tra- 
ſute, and of blood. They conquered Paleſtine, and drove the 
_ Sajacehs--0ut of it: and Godfrey, of Bolognę, or Bouillon, was 
actualy crowned. king of Jeruſalem, about the, year eleven hun- 
dreds5 Thoſe, who had diſtinguilhed themſelves, in theſe, wars, ex- 
preſſed their atchievements by ſome emhlematical device, cngraven, 
or painted, on their. ſhield: and this is, {aid to have been che origin 
of Armorial Enſigns; which thongh they may.now. be purchaſed 
with money, were antiently attainable; by valour only. For the 
defenſive armour then in uſe Was of a Particular kind, and, quite 
different from that of the Greeks and Romans. The Feudal, baron 
caſed his whole hody in ſteel or braſs); and, the; helmet was ſo con- 
trived, as to cover upon occaſion. every part of his face, except 
| the eyes; ſo that in the field he; could not be. known, but by the 
figures on his target, or by the make or colour, of his arms. And 
by theſe the warriors of that time were often diſtinguiſhed. 1 Br | 
ward we Black Prince, a name famous i in the Engliſh hiſto! om” 
ſo called from the colour of his ee which 1 is ſtill red in 
the Tower of London. |, .,j, 15 RC 
I ſaid, that the figures, which the Cruſader cilplayed 4 on Fo 
thias; were the origin of enſigns armorial. . And this i is the opinion 
of math aunchots; but it can be true of ſuch figures only, as. Were 
according to the ſyſtem of modern heraldry. For devices on thielgs 
are more antient: witneſs the ſhield of Hercules by, Heſjod.; ' that 
of Achilles by. Homer; and; thoſ of the ſever e chiefs at Thebes, par- 


ticularly deſcribed by Eſchylus. Some fancy that they, 1 of, il 


* 2 
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ſpective enſigns. But this is foreign from tlie preſent purpoſe. 


That ſpirit of valour and religion, and that paſſion-for- travelling 
and ſtrange adventures, to which the eruſades were ſo favourable, 
gave riſe to Chivalry; which now began to appear in the world, 
and in time produced very important conſequences, in politics, in 
manners, and in literature. I am not ignorant, that ſome authors 
aſſign it an earlier date; and are rather inclined to derive the eru- 
ſades from chivalry, than chivalry from the crufades. The diſpute 


is not very material. Certain it is, that Chivalry was firſt known 


about the time of the eruſades; and that the romantiek enthuſiaſm, 
wild fancy, and deſperate valour, which chai iſed tha knights 


who profeſſed it, were much inflamed; and partly: produced, by the 


reports then circulating through a eredulous world, concerning the 
adventures hire e Nhat" IR LR heroes of.the 


holy war. vx; „8. 7357 4 * e x. 


The word: 1 abel i» ive r the French . eh, 
like the Latin euer, properly ſignifies a man who ſerves in war on 
horſeback. - As the poorer fort ſerved on foot, Eques in Latin, and 


Chevalier in French, became titles of honour, es ing wy, 
| but not perfectly, with the Engliſh term #nig ht. - 


| Chivalry was a military profeffon. The man, . 


de diſtinguiſhed in this way, dreſſed himſelf in a ſuit of the armour 


of that time; and, girding on a ſword, and graſping a ſpear, 
mounted his horſe, and ſet out on ſome warlike enterpriſe. He 
could not, however, be conſidered as a complete cavalier, till he 
had receive the honour of knighthood. This none can now con- 


fer, but a ſovereign prince; but any man, who was himſelf a 


Knight, could then confer it; and a ſovereign would condeſcend 
to accept of it from the hands of a ſuhject. The perſon, who was 


kde Wim "this honowr, received it on bie knees and many 


ceremonies, oth warlike and religious, were on the 
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veeaſion/—Dhere-are ſeveral things remarkable in the character 
of the knights of chivalry; which may be partly accounted oak 
from the preceding obſervations. me tur oh et nal. 
The firſt is, their Religious charadter. The authority'of the 
church of Rome was then unbounded and univerſal in Europe; 
and the wars undertaken to reſcue the holy land infuſed a religious 
enthuſiaſm into all who! took part in thoſe expeditions; that is, 
into every European, who aſpired to military fame. Hence piety, 
as well as valour; was conſidered as indiſpenſably requiſite to form 
a gallant ſoldier. Some parts, too; of Europe, particularly Spain, 
had ſuffered from the invaſion of Saracens and other infidel nations, 
who” by their eruelty had rendered themſelves, and their religion, 
objects of horror to all Chriſtendom. When a knight, made cap- 
tive By thoſe” unbelievers, was prevailed” on, by chreats, puniſh- 
ment; or exhortation, to abandon the true Faith, he was branged 
among Chriſtians with the name of a Recreant, that is, of an 
Apoſtate Knight: à term of the bittereſt reproach. *For'every 
knight, at his inſtallation, ſwore to maintain the Catholick' faith, 
in oppoſition to every danger. Aud therefore this term implied, 
in the language of Chivalry, —_— _ men an u 4 care _ 
Jured, and profligate coward “““ 
2. The ſecond thing e e ne of Fe is their 
valour; and, I may add, their love of fighting. This they Wight 
have derived, as we have ſeen, from their Gothick progenitors; 
and this every feudal inſtitution tended to encourage. This, by 
their expeditions againſt the infidels, was raiſed to a pitch of extra- 
vagance bordering on phrenſy; and was further cheriſhed by thoſe 
private broils, wherein the feudal nobility! were, from the nature 
of the government, 4 and the ineffectual authority of the law, almoſt 
continually engaged. The very ſports of thoſe warlike barons · were 
aden eee bloodſhed: ede on r egg and when ! 
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kannn — were 9 ro 3 
kings, and lords, and even of, ladies. - And theſe encounter 
were by: no mme be ni eg fixing their lances, 
with: the points advanced, rum violently toge- 
ther and both knight wo. Pens often overturned by the 
ock, and ſemetimes killed. If, they: ſurvived; the firſt aflault, 
which Was generally the caſe, they attacked,cach-other th. their 
ſwords, till one of them fell, or owned himſelf van ; 
they were parted by. the officer, who preſided at the veremony. 
Audemar, de. Valentia, earl of Pembr oke, was killed in one of 
"thoſe encounters,,, on. the very day of his marriage. The mode of 
fighting at that time, as well as in antient Greece and'Italy, had, 
no doubt, ſome, influence; upan the vglour, of the combatants, or 
made them at leaſt more cager to diſplaꝝ it. / Mith us, by means 
1 fire arms, the weakeſt man is a mateh for the ſtrongeſt: and 
all chat our ſoldiers have to do, is to ſnow their contempt of dan- 
ger, preſence of mind, and regard to diſoipline. But, before the 
invention of gunpowyder, a warrior, who ſlew his enemy, gave 
proof, not of. valour ape wn amen, and of ee in 
the uſe of his n... I GA TEAS 
3, Their paſſion er. eee is a trait in. Bade 
e of the knights of chivalry. The world was then little 


. + Tilts and tournaments, however) ought. not to be looked; pon! as unnatural 
expedients. of a barbarous and. bloody, policy. In their firſt inſtitution, they were not 

| only rational, but wile: : ** becauſe of fingular uſe to inſtru the nobility, and gentry, 
wis forced the cavalry of tho? days, in the dextrous m management of their hotſes 
_ $. and arms 80 fays the great hiſtorian, upon the autbörity: Of writers who lived in 
ide age of tournaments... And he ſubjpins the following; pertinent remark. Indeed, 
- all nations, defirous to excel i in war, have endeavoured t render their publick diver- 
Fons conducive to that purp ole," (that is, to military Mende) ); <a policy, which 

| 5 to be too much forgotten at this time, in this kingdom. Loru Lyttelton“ 
ite eng lbs Hab dual of bis Hiftery of abe rs of. Rump the Second. That üngle combat 
Vas an amuſement of heroes 1 in the lays of Homer, We. learn from the eue 1 in 
_Louour of Patroclus. MO big e oo IRE 
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ni ear before) wers ignorane and credu- 


Selten The eaverns ———— were believed to be 
inhabited by magicinns z and the / depth of the foreſt gave ſhelter 
to the Holy hermit, Who, as the reward of his piety, was ſuppoſed to 
have thegift of working miracles. The demon yelled in the ſtorm, 

ins ſpedtre walkel in darkneſs, and even the ruſming of water in the 
niglit Gus miſtaken for the volee bf al goblin: The caſtles of the 
greater barons, reared in a rude but grund ſtyle of architecture; 
ful öf dark and winding paſſages)” of ſecret apartments, of-lon: 


uninttäbited galleries, and '6f ehambers- fuppoſod to be haunteck 


with ſpirits; anck under fine by fubterrancous labyrinths as places 
of fetrentf m extreme danger; the Hewling of winds: through the 
 rfevices of old walls, and otfier dreary>vatuitics ;- the grating of 


heavy dsers on ruſty Hinges of ifon!; the ſhricking of bats; and 


the ſereätming df GIs, Hd" ether er eutareb; that; reſort xo deſolate 
ör Halfeinhabited buildings: cheſef ind: theft Hke cireumſtanees, 
in the domeſtick life of the people I ſpeak of, would multiply their 
ſuperſtitions; and inoreaſe their eredulity ;, and, eng warriors, 
who fet all' dattger at defladce, Would encourage: a paſſion for nd 
adventüre, ald diffeule enterpfffe- fine mil cf f 
©! Cblfider, tob, the pUlitied'tirowmfarices of tlie feüdul irons: 
They lived apart, 
das like that of petty Kings; and in their own forliettaltes, 
where they kept a train of 'valtant friends and followers : and, (ire 


the economy-an ſplendor of their houſehbld, they intitated/ 'royat - 


mag füfltence. Ar offenders who had made his eſcape} either from: 
the publick juſtice of his county, '6r from the v vengeance of ſome: 
angry chief, was ſure of a plate of refuge, if he could find ad- 
mittafice into the caſtle of any other lord. Hence publiek juſtice 


Was. eluded, and the authority. of the. law. deſpiſed: and a. wicked 


- 
i 
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im their reſpeAtive territories; where theif power 
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nd powerful baron, ' ſecure within ths oem calle; ould even defy 


——— in 1 0 at the bead Hy yt of — 
followers. © Wilkiam earl of Douglas was generally attended, on 
ſolemn occaſions, by a body of two thouſand horſe. Such a man 
it might be unſafe, even for a king, to provoke: / As late as the 
reign of Mary queen of Scots, we read of a court of law held near 
the border of England; and are told, that the inhabitants of eleven 
counties were ſummoned by royal prodarnation; "w_ fin the * 
ſons of the judges, and enfotce their decrees. 

Hence a conjecture may be formed of the diſtracted Kits of thoſe 
feudal governments, in which the nobility had acquired great power, 
and high privileges. The moſt darmg enormities were daily com- 
— to gratify the reſentment, or the rapacity, of thoſe chief- 

: caſtles were invaded, arid plundered,” and burned: depre- 
— the vaſſals of one lord were made upon the grounds and 
cattle of another; and horrid murders! and other cruelties perpe- 
often ſeized upon, and compelled to marry the raviſſrer. Royalty 
itſelf was not ſecure from theſe outrages. When Eleanor queen of 
France was divorced from her huſband Louis VII, ſhe was, in her 
journey to her own hereditary dominions, waylaid by three princes, 
at three different places, each of whom intended to force her to 
marry him: but ſhe eſcaped. them all; and afterwards gave her 
hand to Henry the Second, king of England +: Nay, in thoſe 
days, there were outlaws and robbers, who, poſſeſſing themſelves of 
mountains and foreſts, got together a little army of followers, and 
lived by rapine; while the power of the kingdom was employed in 
vain to diſlodge, and bring them to juſtice. Such, in En gland, were 
the famous Adam Rell, and Robin Hood, and others who are ſtill 
eren. ballads: and; even in the memory o of perſons now alive, 


ebenen Hiſtory of desen. 141 1 Lord Lyttelton's s Age br Henry II. 
Wh 1 . | there 


Saaten, hugs che — 9 — , 4 3 
a lang TAP thoſe feudal times full of extraordinary events, 
and: ſtrange: of fortune. And therefore we need not 
N — e eee and warlike enterpriae ſhould 
bave been univerſal among the knights of chivalry... 1 ee 
4. They were alſa diſtinguiſhed by a indie: * as the 
laws ere fo, ineffectual, profeſſed to take up arms in vindication of 
the rights of mankind : to puniſh the oppreſior ; to ſet at liberty the 
captive; to ſuccour the diſtreſſed damſel and to rid the world of thoſe 
falſe knights, who wandered.about in armour, to accompliſh wicked 
urpoſe: Theſe Were noble deſigns; and, while ſociety Was ſo 
inſecure, andthe law ſo openly viclated, muſt haue been attended 
with good effects. If you aſk, ho this heroick part of their cha- 
rater is to be ageounted for ; I anſwer, that they ſeem to have de- 
rived it, partly: from their northern anceſtors, who were lovers of 
liberty, and. generous in their behaviour to the weaker, ſex; and 
partly from their attachment to the Chriſtian religion, whereof they 
were the declared champions, and which, disfigured as it then was 
by ſuperſtition, ; would: fill be a reſtraint upon the paſians of thoſe 
who- were willing to attend to its dictates. eee i e 

Beſides, the diſorders, of the time were fa great, chat ſober-minded 
men, ho were at all enlightened by knowledge, or capable, of re- 
flexion, would. ſce, that ſuch an inſtitution might be beneficial, 
and vas become almoſt neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſociety. At 
firſt, perhaps, their views, might reach no further, than to defend 
the perſons, and. redreſs the grievances of. their friends *. But the 
habit of doing this, and the honour acquired by, it, would deter- 
mine them to enlarge their plan. and form the generous reſolution 
of, patroniſing mankind, by going through the world, to ſignalize 
their valour, in protecting the weak, and puniſhing the haughty. | 
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. for in; "firſt, to implore the help of God, and then e icke, or 


at leut te mention the name of his miſtreſ. 
The gallant behaviour of theſe knights may farther be OY 
for, from that religious ardour, which prompted them to fignalize 
theitfelves as the © mpions of the faith, and to falfil thoſe duties 
of benevolence and kindneſs, which are no where ſo earneſtly re- 
commended as in the Goſpel, and whieh form the moſt nnen v 
and indeed the only ſubſtantial, ' part of true politeneſs. er 
The domeſtick life of the feudal baron muſt alſo e nad con- 
ſiderable influence, in refining the manners of men and women in 
the higher ranks. He lived, as already obſerved; in his caſtle, with 
1 numerous train of friends and vaſſals, who formed a court, ſimi- 
lar in its economy to that of the ſovereign. Luxury was little 
known at that time, even in palaces. The kings of England had 
their chambers littered with ruſhes; and their beds were laid on 
ſtraw or hay. Every perſon of faſhion in a great family has no- 
a ſeparate apartment; but then it was not ſo. The hall of the 
caſtle was a place of conſtant and univerſal reſort . There appeared 
the Baron himſelf, with his lady and children, and thoſe noble 
gueſts who might occaſionally refide with him; there too were 
often ſeen his vaſſals, ranked according to their dignity ; and there, 
in a Tower ſituation, the chief ſervants of the family would ſome- 
times aſſemble. Were ſo many perſons of mean and of equal rank 
to meet together, every man would indulge his own humour, and 
politeneſs would not be much minded. But the very great diverſity 
of ranks in a feudal caſtle would introduce courteous behaviour; 


* 8 9189 | — attended your Lady i in the morning,” ſays the Troubadour Ama. | 
nieu des Eſcas in his advice to a Gentlewoman, & you may walk in the great hall, and 
* ſalute with civility thoſe who paſs there; anſwering them in a eourteous manner, 
2 2% without exceeding in talk. Be grave in your ſtep, and modeſt in your look.” 

Ari. Dobſor's Hiſtory of the Trauladaurt, pag. 444. — In thoſe days, the upper ſervants 
in great houſes were generally perſons of family. By the common LOOP? in Scotland 
17 are till called, the gentlewoman, and the gentleman, 


8 : | whe 
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| while the great Wunde it their ahitaoaſt/ to be affable; and thoſe of 
the lower ſort, to be reſpectful. Think with what reverence the 

inferiour vaſſals would look up to the Baron, who had ſo many 

men, and fo mich wealth, at his command and ho, within his 

own Juriſdiction, could pardon, or put to death, and enjoyed many 

other privileges of royalty. The ladies of the family, conſcious of 
their high rank, reſtrained by native modeſty, and intimidated by 
the preſence of their relations, would, in the midſt of this great 
domeſtick aſſembly, maintain a reſerve, ſufficient t to; diſcourage all 
familiarity on the part of the other ſex. Ladies of lower rank 
would imitate them: and thus it is reaſonable to think, that there 
muſt have prevailed, and we have poſitive evidence, that there 
actually did: prevail, among the women of faſhion in thoſe days, 
a dignity, and even a ſtatelineſs, of manner, tending to inſpire the 
enamoured beholder with a paſſion compounded of love and vene- 
ration. Hence the origin of Romantick Love; which, regarding 
its object as ſomething more than human, forms extravagant ideas 
of perfection and happineſs; a paſſion almoſt peculiar to latter 
times; and which, in antient Greece and Rome, as well as in Aſia, 
where the ſexes lived ſeparate, and where the condition of the fe- 
male was little better than ſervitude, could have no place. For, 
if it be true, that a prudent reſerve commands, ſome degree of 
reverence; and that the beſt- of humankind have blemiſhes; which 
at a diſtance are not ſeen, and which when near cannot be con- 
cealed; we need not wonder at the effects, ſaid to haue been pro- 
duced, in courteous. knights, by the ſublime prudery of accom- 
pliſhed ladies; nor at the oppoſite tendency of thoſe modes of life, 
by which men are emboldened to conſider women as a ſort of pro- 
perty, and. as nen an the ftandard. of. human excellence, than 
above . N « a: 

neh a of cant ky their mY among . thoſe 5 Hand! in 


awe of one another. For this eraſen, Monarchy, where different 
1675 4 „„ ranks 
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Aer men are eftabliſhed, has nm been thought more favour- 
able to elegant manners, than any of the republican forms of go- 
vernment, in which all the citizens are ſuppoſed to be equal, or 
nearly . In his own court, that is, in his caſtle, the feudal baron 
vas d monarch in miniature; and polite manners, bke thoſe that 
take place where kings have their reſidence, would naturally he dif- 
fuſed through his whole houſehold. You eaſily know by one's be- 
haviour; whetlier one has been much in the company of one's ſupe- 
fioufs. A man of fpirir contracts no ſeruility from that circum- 
ſtance: but he acquires the habit of attending to the wants and 
wiſtiesof thoſe with whom he converſes, of complying with their 
innocent humours, of adapting kimſelf to their views of things, 
and their peculiar ways of thitfing; and he alſo acquires the habits 
of unaſſüming ſpeech, elegant phraſeology, and eaſy. motion. —It 
has been remarked by ſeveral writers, that the true Scotch high- 
zander is diſtinguiſhed by a gentility of behaviour, which does not 
generally diſplay irſelf in the lower ranks of mankind. The fact, 
I believe; is true j and may be ccounted for, if not from the feadat, 
at leaſt from the patriarchal, policy of the people; from the relation 
of clanſhip' ſubſiſting between the lord and his vaſſal, which entitles 
the latter to the company of the former, and occaſions a more 
familiar intercourſe, than is elſewhere met with, between the gen- 
try and the commonalty. And therefore it is not ſurpriſing, that 
there ſhould have been, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the times, 
ſo much courteſy in the caſtle of a feudal baron; eſpecially among 
thoſe wo appeared there in a military character, and fun nc 
eſpecially among the knights ee ©: 5-11 16S. Ov 
Beſides, the character of a true knight was very Alerts 8 and 
ſingle combat was a thing ſo familiar to him, and withal accounted 
ſo honourable, that he never failed to reſent in a hoſtile manner 
any reproachful word that might be thrown out againſt his virtue, 


= ny — his faith, or His courage. Hence reproachful 
„ words | 


— 


| 
| 
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Aces world in geteta be esst hich! would promote tourteſy, 


by refining converſation. And hence the origin of Duelling: a 


practice, unknown to Greece and Rome; which teck its riſe in 
the feudal times, and probably among the ſons of chivalry, and 
which, though in many refpects abſurd and wicked, is allowed to 
pep gory g nnen ey enen 8 

e eee es ui ee ene ü eee hs 


puniſher of the injurious, and the patron of the weak. And as 


women were more expoled to injury, than men; and as ladies of 


rank and merit were, for reaſons already given, the objects of vene- 
ration to all men of breeding s dhe true knight was ambitious, 


above all things, to appear the champion of the fair ſex. To qua- 
lify himſelf for this honour, he was careful to acquire every accom- 
pliſhment that could entitle him to their confidence : he was cour- 
vows, to the performance of thoſe virtues : ſo that, while he acted 
with honour in his profeſſion, a lady might commit herſelf to his 


care, without detriment to her character; he being in regard to 


thoſe virtues as far above ſuſpicion, as a clergyman is now. And, 
that women of faſhion might confide'in him with the more ſecurity, 
he commonly attached himſelf to ſome one lady, whom he declared 


co be the ſole miſtreſs of his affeftions, and to whom he ſwore in- 


violable conſtancy. Nothing is more ridiculous than Don Quixote's 


paſſion for Dulcinea del Toboſo, as Cervantes has deſeribed it: 
and yet, it was in ſome ſort neceſſary for every knight errant to 


have a nominal miſtreſs: becauſe, if he had not acknowleged 


any particular attachment, nor made any vows in conſequence 
of it, his conduct, where women were concerned, might have 
been ſuſpected; which would alone have diſqualified him for 


what he juſtly thought the moſt honourable duty annexed: to his 
_ profeſſion. In a word, ee, of a e errant was to be no 
8 2 7 leſs 


— 


courage of a ſoldier. 
ſj have endeavoured to trace gut i the ee 1+" 
e character, a Knight Errant; and to account for each 
eee from the nature of the inſtitution, and the manners of the 
The true Knight was religious, valiant, paſſionately fond 
of joy art adventures, a lover of Juſtice, a protector of the weak 
a puniſher- of the injurious ; temperate, courteous, and chaſte; ; 
and zealous, and reſpectful, in his attentions to the fair ſex. | And 
this is the character aſſigned him in all thole old. romances. «96 
poems, that deſcribe the adventures of chivalry. 
EKnight- errantry, however reſpectable in its firſt inſtitution, ſoon 
became dangerous. The Gothick armour was a complete covering. 
to the whole perſon: and under that diſguiſe many. warriours went 
through the world as knights errant, who were really nothing better 


peſts of ſociety. The true knight, therefore, thought himſelf | 


bound in honour to inquire into the character of thoſe who might 


appear in the ſame garb; ſo that two: knights, who were ſtrangers 
to each other: could hardly meet without fighting. And we may 
warrantably ſuppoſe, that even the better ſort of theſe wanderers 


would ſometimes attack an innocent man, without neceſſity, in 


order to ſignalize their valour, and do honour to the lady of their 


affections. Nay in time it came to be a ſufficient cauſe for combat, 
if the ſtrange knight refuſed to acknowlege the beauty of his ad- 
verſary s miſtreſs. ſuperiour to that of his own.. The law, there- 
fore, would find. it neceſſary tointerpoſe ; firſt, in Ginn abies 
to certain reſtraints, to which aknight would.not willingly ſubmit; 
and, at laſt, in declaring the profeſſion. itſelf unlawful. Before 
the publication. of Don Quixote, 'knight-errantry- had been prohi- 


bited in ſeveral countries; and was indeed become unneceſſary; 


from the alterations, that _ will aufer in. the. next paragraph) 
had 
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had "ng n introduced into the feudal bene well as ; in- 
- convenient, from the abſurd conduct of the knights themſelves. 
Of all thoſe, who. repined at the encroachments: of the feudal 
barons, the kings of Europe were the moſt-impatient, and indeed 
the greateſt, ſufferers. They could ſummon their ſubjects in arms 
to the field: but, having little to give them, could not eaſily keep 
them together for more than a few weeks. And, in time of peace, 
the royal power being almoſt confined to the royal territory, the 
greater barons were continually oppoſing the views of the ſovereign, 
lleſpiſing his authority, extorting from him new) privileges, and 
n the influence of the GIAN S Se was more or leſs the 


over. i And fig prince, een to a 8 in en 
parts, for his turbulent nobility, was obliged, 1 in ſelf-defence, to 
exert all his power and policy, in controuling them at home; with 
a view to reſume, if poſſible, ſome of thoſe privileges that had been 
wreſted from him. Many years were paſſed in ſtruggles of this 
kind, between the kings and the nobles; to which nothing could 
put a period, but a change in the form of government. That hap- 
pened, in ſome countries ſooner, and in others later: but the kings 
at length prevailed, and the feudal ſyſtem was broken in pieces. 
Its e e e its man ners, are till obſervable, in 1 80 
As the power a . rhe: Tables was Cent, chr of the kings 
ban more extenſive. This might be unfavourable to the inde- 
pendence, or rather to the licentiouſneſs, of the grandees: but it 
promoted peace, and re-eſtabliſhed the authority of law. Society 
became more regular, and more ſecure. | The knight-errant was no 
longer of any uſe. He was even found troubleſims; ; and: the Jaw 
conſidered bim us u Went. | 
But the old ſpirit of e was not e t and What 
e of it was inflamed by th the books called Romances, which 
tet were 
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were now common , Bube! and; Male written in the vulgar 
tongues, and filled with marvellous adventures, could not fail to 
be eagerly. ſought after and ages at a time bn un were n. | 
and men creduloun ss. b . 11 55 
+  Toinveſtigate all the iis: voy cy hows 75 oth of. 
ee is now. impoſſibhle. The ages immediately preceding this 
great event were profoundly ignorant; and few memorials of them 
remain. The cruſades, bloody and unnatural as they were, ſeem 
to have given a new, and a favourable, impulſe to the human 
ſoul. For the heroes of thoſe wars, who-lived to return home, 
brought along with them marvellous accounts of Aſia; and of the miſ+ 
fortunes; triumphs, and other adventures that had there befallen e | 
Thus, it may be ſuppoſed; that the imagination of Europeans would 
be elevated, .their-ygemory ſtored with new ideas, and their. curioſity 
awakened. The human mind, thus prepared, naturally betakes it- 
ſelf to inventien. Or if we believe the dawn of modern literature 
to have been Previous to, or coeval with, the firſt cruſade, it. is not 
abſurd. to. imagine, that the ſame ſpirit: of activity, however raiſed, _ 
which made men think of fignalizing. themſelves in feats of arms at 
home, or in. queſt, of adventures abroad, might alſo ſtimulate the 
mental. powers, and cauſe genius to exert itſelf in new. ways of 
thinking, as well as of acting. The wars of Thebes and of Troy 
are undoubtedly to be ee en the cauſes that Save riſe to 
the literature of Greece, * A e 5 

Be this however as it will; certain i it is, Le about. th beginning - 
of the twelfth antucrr, or perhaps a little earlier, there appeared, 


The Crufides Were in many al reſpects penefftial to Furtbpe. They enlatged | 
mens ideas of. commerce, improved their taſte, and refined their manners; and occa- 
ſioned new diſtributions of property; whereby the ſovereigns acquired. greater power, 
the laws became more effectual, the ariſtacracy grew leſs formidable, and the people 
by degrees emerged into liberty. Theſe cauſes, by a flow and almoſt imperceptible - 
energy continued [through ſev eral ages, brought on on at laſt 2 total reformation of the - 
Feudal. Syſtem... 
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in the country of Provence, a ſet of men, called Txovs Aanovgs, 

who are to be eonſidered as the fathers of modern learning. That 
country, known of old by the name of the Roman province, is ſitu- 
ated in a genial climate: and, from its vicinity to Marſeilles, which 


was a Greek colony, and from having ſo long enjoyed the benefit of 
Noman arts and manners, we need not wonder, that, when all the reſt 


of Europe was in a rude ſtate, it ſhould retain ſome traces of antient 
diſcipline.” An obvious advantage it muſt have had, in this reſpect, 
over Rome; owing to its diſtance from the ſeat of Papal deſpotiſm: 
which in thoſe days was friendly to ignorance ; though in a later 
period, under Leo, it favoured the cultivation of arts and ſciences. 

The word Troubadour, in its etymological ſenſe, differs not much 
from the Greek word per; the one denoting an inventor, and the 
other a maker. In Italian, trovare ſignifies to find, or to invent; 
trovatore is a finder, inventor, or compoſer of poetry: and trovatore 
and traubadour are plainly of the fame origin. The troubadours 
made verſes in the Provengal tongue; which (as might be conjec- 
tured from the ſituation of the country) reſembled partly the 
Italian, and partly the French, and is ſaid to have had in it many 
Greek words and idioms, which it owed, no doubt, to the neigh- 
bouring city of Marſeilles. It ſeems to have been the firſt modern 
tongue that was put in writing, or employed in compoſition. 
And the rank of ſome of thoſe who compoſed in it (for many of the 
Troubadours were princes *) and the wandering life which 
others of them led, made it qu en circulate throu gh the weſtern 
world. "TIEN, 

The firſt poets of Greece ſung. their own ar: but TOM firſt 
PO bards only compoſed poems; leaving it to an inferiour 


» Richard the Firſt, king of England, and count of Poitou, was a generous patron 
of the Troubadours, and at length came to imitate them with no bad ſucceſs. Two of 
his poems, with ſome other Provenſal pieces, are very well verſified in a volume intitled 
Rims, printed for Mr. Dilly 1781; in which volume there is great ſtore of poetical 
ideas, * with ſtrength, elegance, and harmony. | 


order 
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order of men, called Fongleurs, to ſing them. This at eat was 
the general practice: though occaſionally, no doubt, the former 


might ſing, and the latter compoſe. Both were inclined to a wan- 
dering life; but the ſinger more profeſſedly than the poet; though 
they ſometimes went in company. The Jongleur ſtudied to recom- 
mend himſelf by various arts; by playing on muſical inſtruments, 


by imitating the ſong of birds, by jumping through hoops, and by 


all ſorts of legerdemain. Hence, probably, our word Juggler. 

No poets were ever held in higher eſteem, than the Troubadours. 
Raimond the fifth, count of Provence, exempted them from taxes. 
They went through many nations; and, wherever they went, they 
found patrons and patroneſſes. The Ladies were particularly am- 
bitious of being celebrated by them; and would rather ſubmit to be 
teized with the importunities of their love, than venture by rejecting 
them to incur their hatred: for as the troubadour was extravagant 
in panegyrick, he could be equally ſo in ſatire, when he thought 
himſelf affronted or deſpiſed. This paſſion for that ſort of renown, 


which poets pretend to give, may be accounted for, perhaps, from 
the ignorance of letters, which then prevailed in all ranks, and 


eſpecially among the fair ſex. Bernard de Ventadour mentions it as 
one of the accompliſhments of Queen Eleanor, who was married 
firſt to Louis the Seventh of France, and afterwards to 0 _— the 
Second of England, that ſhe could read. * FAR 

Conſidering the gallantry of the times, and the attention paid to 
theſe poets by the ladies, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that love would 
be a chief theme in their compoſitions. And ſo in fact it was. But 
this love, though in ſome inſtances it might be genuine, had ſo 
much formality in it, that I can hardly believe it to have been any 
thing elſe, for the moſt part, than a verbal parade of admiration 
and attachment, in which the heart had little concern, and which 
aimed at nothing further, than to ſecu re the neg of 18 fair, 


* Literary Hiſtory of the Troubadours page 12, 
| 4 B- | and 
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and che noble. The Provenſal poet wen to the court of ſome prince 
or lord; where he Was no ſooner eſtabliſhed; than he began to com- 
poſe ſonnets. I praiſe of his patr on's wife, and to feign, ar to fancy, 
himſelf in love with her. This happened, not to one only, or to a 
few, but ahmeſt te the whole ſpecies of theſe adventurers ;- (6 that 
it would ſeem to have been the mode, and a thing of courſe. T 
unmarried. ladies it does not appear, that much devotion was paid: 
I ſuppoſe, becauſe they had little to n in = Ow” either of 
Pecuniath. or of honorary, favour. 1499 oY 

Petrarch 8 pathon for Laura, though dilintereſtec. Sb to have 
been in ſome degree fictitious, or at leaſt, not quite ſo ferious a 
matter as many people imagine. He was "wretched to fhow he 
« had wit, as the fong ſays: he loved after the Pr oyenfal faſhion: 
he wanted to make paſſionate verſes; and Laura, being a beautiful 
lady, and a married one too, with a pretty romantick name, ſuited 
his poetical purpoſes as well, as Dulcinea del Toboſo did the 
heroick views of Don Quixote. Had his heart been really engaged, 
he could not have gone on, from day to day, in the ſame ſtrain of 
elegant and elaborate Whining: a ſincere pation would have allowed 
him neither time nor tranquillity for fuch amuſement.— What is 
N obſerved, in the old aphoriſm, of violent grief, that it is ſtlent, and 
of {light ſorrow, that it vents itſelf in words; will be found to hold 
true of many of our affections. Hammond was not in love, when 
he wrote his elegies; as I have been informed on good authority: 
and Young, while compoſing the moſt pathetick parts of the Night- 
thoughts, was as chearful as at other times. Theſe are not the 
only inſtances that might be mentioned *. 0 


þ The 
bat Petrarch's paſſion was ſincere, or ſuch at leaſt as gore him uneaſineſs for a 
conſiderable time, appears from a paſſage in an account of his life and character, written 
by himſelf in Latin proſe, and prefixed to an edition of his works printed Baſil. apud 
Hen, Petri 1554. But that it was of that e and overwhelming nature, which 
x PS | | h | 1s 
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The Ciciſbeiſin, as it is called, of modern Italy, (a ſort of roman- 
tick: attention paid to married women by thoſe: who ſhould not pay 
it) I do not — to underſtand: though I believe it to be a diſ- 
pere eue country, not 3 as It tends to the utter wag ane 


4 us 7 7 ot . 1 Þ a + : 
n. 1 een "333, 4 Tre it? 67 1 o of 
” * l 


is 1 54 d. my 1 7 be doubted, upon the Kane Adbderity. He . he 
ſays, once volently in love, when à young man; but it was amur hong2us, an honour- 
able, or a virtuous paſſion, Granting, that Laura (or Lauretta) the wife of Hugues 
de Sade was the object of it; and that the lover called it honourable, becauſe i it detached 
him from criminal :connetions ; z yet what evidence have we, that it continued with 
| him (as forme authors are pleaſed to affirm) to the end of his life? Thete is preſump- 


tive, hay there is poſitive, evidenck of the cuntrary: and that he was leſs ſubject per- 


haps, than moſt men can pretend to be, to the tyranny of the ungen br. 


The preſumptive « evidence | is founded on the laborious life, which he muſt have led i in | 


the purſuits of literature. His youth was employed i in ſtedy, at a time when ſtudy was 


very difficult, from the want of books and of maſters. He becatne the molt learned 


man of his time. To him we are indepted for the preſervatien of ſome antient 
authors, whom he. i is ſaid to have tranſcribed with his own hand. His works, i in my 
edition of them, fill one thouſand four hundred and fifty folio pages cloſely printed ; 


whereof the Italian Sonnets are not much more than a twentieth part; the reſt being 


in Latin; and one of his Latin pieces an Epick poem called Africa, almuſt as long as 
the Eneid; 1s it credible, that a man of extreme ſenſibility, pining in hopelefs love 
for thirty, forty, or fift y years, could be ſo zealous a ſtudent, and ſo voluminous a com- 
poſer? His retirement at Valclofe was by nd means devoted to love and Laura. There, 
ſays he, abmoſt all the works I have-publiſhed-were completed, or begun, or planned: 
and ſo many they were, that even at theſe years they employ and fatigue me. Diver- 
tieulum aliquod quaſi portum quærens, repperi vallem perexiguam, ſed ſolitariam atque 
amenam, que Clauſa dicitur, quindecim millibus ab Avinione diſtantem, ubi fontium 
rex omnium Sorga oritur. Captus loci dulcedine, libellos meos, et meipſum illuę 
tranſtuli. Longa erit hiſtoria, ſi pergam exequi quid ibi multos ac multos egerim per 
annoy, Hæc eft ſumma, quod quicquid fere opuſculorum mihi excidit ibi vel actum, 


vel æhtum, vel conceptum oft : quæ tam multa fuerunt, ut uſque ad hanc ætatem me 


exeraearitac fatigent. Fr. Petrarchas, de origine ſua, vita, et convetyutione. 

Mie pon evidence wo have in the following quotation from the ſame Treatiſe; 
in the third ſentence of which quotation, for ia reaſon that will occur to the learned 
reader, I take the liberty to expunge two words, and put one in their place. Amore 
acerrimo; fed unico, et honefto, in adoh/centia laboravi; et diutius laboraſſem, nifi jam 


tepeſdentem ignetti-mors acerba, ſed utilis, extr7arſſet. Libidinum me prorſus expertem 


9 poſſe optarem quidem, fed fi dicam mentjar;; hoc ſecure dixerim, me, quanquam 
; 4 B 2 fervore 


— I x oem PP 


effeminacy, ſauntering 
this faſhion aroſe from wh bewitching influence of Petrarch's poetry, 


ſubmitted to the danger of being hunted for her ſake. 
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of idiarners;- but alle becauſe ĩt ſupplies a pretence for idleneſs, 


Nenn 


goſſiping, and inſignificant prattle. But if 


which has been affirmed by ſome writers, and is not improbable, 


there may be reaſon to think, that at firſt it was rather a fooliſh, 


or at moſt a ſelfiſh, than a criminal, eonnection.— Adelaide, viſ. 
counteſs of Baux, was extremely indulgent to the Troubadour Pe- 
ter Vidal, as long as his paſſion was merely poetical: but when he 
had the preſumption to kiſs her one day in her ſleep, ſhe drove him 
from her preſence, and would neyer after, even at the requeſt of 
her huſband, be reconciled to him. Peter, finding her inexorable, 
went and fell in love with another lady, whoſe name happened to 
be Wolf; and, dreſſing himſelf in a ſkin of the animal fo called, 
In this garb 
he was diſcovered by the dogs; who, entering with great alacrity 
into the frolick, Save chace, purſued him to the mountains, and 


were actually in him, W he was with n reſcued by 
the ſhepherds. 


Vidal, ho wever, though kante iek in . was not in every 


thing ridiculous. His advice to a Jongleur is curious; and ſhows, 


fervore ætatis et complexionis ad id raptum, vilitatem illam tamen ſemper animo execra- 
tum. Mox vero ad quadrageſimum annum adpropinguans, dum adhuc et caloris ſatis eſſet, 
et virium, non ſolum Aok M, ſed ejus memoriam ornnem ſie abjeci, quaſi nunquam 
feeminam aſpexiſſem. Quod inter primas felicitates memoror, Deo gratias agens, qui 
me adhue integrum et bo ener, . tam vin et Arent d n n mn. Sed 
ad alia procedo, © 72 

Hieronymo Squarzafichi, in a 2 life of Points r to 05 7 colleAion of his 
writings, informs us, that the Lady's real name was Lauretta, and that the poet made 
it Laura. Thus altered, it ſupplies him with numberleſs alluſions to the Laurel, and 
to the ſtory of Apollo and Daphne. Might he not, in many of his Sonnets, have had 
allegorical references to the Poetical Laurel; which was offered him at one and the 
ſame time by deputies from France and Italy, and with which he was actually crowned 


at Rome? In this view, his love of fame and of poetry would happily coincide with his 


tenderneſs for Laura, and give peculiar warmth 11 CE to ſuch b his thoughts 
as N relate to any one of the three aa Fe we tds as t 
| | ar, 
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that; though in-thoſe days there might be little learning in Europe, 
the principles of good breeding, and of elegant Ms were 


mann eee, 


Love was not the only theme of the Prom“ 1 . They 


occaſionally joined their voices to thoſe of the pope, and the monks, 
and the kings of Europe, to rouſe the ſpirit of cruſading. Satire, 
religious and political, as well as perſonal, and little tales or novels, 
with portions of real hiſtory, and even theological controverſy, were 
alſo inter woven in their compoſitions. _ But in every form their 
poetry pleaſed; and, by the induſtry of thoſe who compoſed, and 
of thoſe who Gag! it, obtained a * extenſive circulation. 


* L beg Crake to fabiain the a 1 as a a ſpecimen. of this excellent. 
piece. Never condemn other jongleurs : thoſe, who are ſevere on perſons of their 


« own profeſſion, ſhow a baſe and envious mind, and expoſe their own jealouſy much 


“more than the faults of their brethren. — If you are aſked to relate what you have 
© ſeen and heard in the world, be not too diffuſive, but proceed by degrees; ſound the 
60 diſpoſition of your hearers, till you obſerve they reliſh your diſcourſe: then ſpeak of 
ce the brave lords you have met with, and of the ladies in the higheſt eſteem ; and en- 
e deavour to inſpire thoſe, who liſten to you, with the love of virtue. If "yy company 
are perſons of high rank, and of elevated minds, diſplay, both in your countenance 
« and voice, the eloquence which your ſubje& inſpires, Be diſtin and grave in your. 
e manners; let your carriage be firm and graceful ; and abſtain from all mean and low 
_ « expreſſions. Some jongleurs find fault with every thing, but take care to extol them- 
<< ſelves highly: and ſuch.is their vanity and, ignorance, that were they in the preſence 
e of the king himſelf, they would affect the free and familiar tone of men of import- 
<« ance. Do not imitate thoſe; the more they are known, the leſs they are eſteemed. 

« For your part, whatever is your genius, your knowledge, or your wit, do not make 


« 1 boaſt of it: be modeſt, and you will find perſons enough who will ſet forth your 


„merit and abilities. Avoid all exceſs : flee all. bad company ; but do not appear to 
« deſpiſe any one; for the meaneſt and the worſt-perſon- is moſt able to become your 
© enemy ; and they ſometimes purſue thoſe they hate, with ſuch inveterate malice, as to 
te jnjure them in the opinion of the worthy and the judicious. — While you are young 
e and vigorous, recommend in your writings, and impreſs by your behaviour, the re- 
© ſpe& due to old age: And maintain continually this truth, that thoſe, who frequent 
*© the company of perſons, whoſe lives have been ſpent in virtue, will derive to them- 
« ſelves a laſting bleſſing and reward,” See Mrs. Dobſon's Literary Hiſtory of tlie 


Troubadours, pag. 338 349- 
| A-book, 
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»th book, or a poem, in a living language, was at this period an 
extraordinary appearance. All Europe attended to it. The Pro- 
venſal tongue, and mode of writing, became faſhionable: and the 
neighbouring nations wiſhed to know, whether their languages 
could not alſo be applied to the ſame, or to ſimilar purpoſes. 

This was firſt attempted with ſucceſs in Italy; where ſeveral men 
of great genius happened about this time to ariſe, whoſe practice 
and authority fixed the Italian tongue in a ſtate not very different 
from its preſent, + Among theſe: were Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
cacio; who all flouriſhed in the end of the thirteenth century, or 
in the beginning of the fourteenth. — Dante diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in poetry: and wrote his Inferno, Paradiſo, and Purgutorio, 1 in a 
bold, but extravagant ſtyle of fable: intermixing fatire with his 
poetical deſcriptions and allegories ; whereof many are highly 
finiſhed, and in | particular paſſages enforced with ſingular energy 
and ſimplicity of expreſſion. — Petrarch compoſed many poems, 
letters, effays, and dialogues in Latin, which he thought the only 
durable tongue: for as to his Italian verſes, he did not believe 
they could laſt, or be intelligible for a century. But in this he 
was miſtaken greatly : his Latin works being now almoſt forgotten; 
| while his Italian ſonnets are ſtill the admiration of Europe, for 

delicacy of ſentiment, and elegance of ſtyle. Their merit was 

indeed thought to be fo tranſcendent, that he alone was attended 
to, and his maſters the Troubadours were neglected and forgot- 
ten, — Boccacio's chief performance is called the Decameron. It 
18 a ſeries of novels; whereof ſome are grave, others comical, and 
many indecent. He ſuppoſes a number of men and women met 
together, at the fime when a peſtilence was ravaging Florence, and 
telling thoſe ſtories for their mutual amuſement. » His imagination 
muſt have been unbounded : : and ſo highly is his proſe eſteemed 
an Italy to this day, that a late author of that SONY e it 


* Vicende della Witterbethft del O. Denina. 
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td he: impoſſible, for the man who has not read Boecaeio, to form 
an idea of the extent or energy of the Italian tongue. 

The fourteenth century produced alſo the illuſtrious G 00 
. ho, though not the firſt who wrote in Engliſh, is the 
firſt of our great authors, and may be traly called the father of our 
language and literature. His writings are chiefly tranſlations, or 
imitations, of the Provenfal and Italian writers then known. But 
he has imitated and tranſlated with the greateſt latitude, and. added. 
many fine ſtrokes of character, humour, and deſcription : ſo that 
we ought to confider him as an original; ſince he does in fact ex- 
hibit, eſpecially in his Canterbury Tales, a more natural picture of 
the Englifh manners of that age, than 1s to be met with in any other 
writer! He did not, however, fix the Engliſh tongue, as his contem- 
poraties' Petrarch-and' Boccacio had fixed the Itallan. Many of his 
words ſoon fell into diſuſe : and his language at preſent is not. well 
underſtood, except by thoſe who have taken ſome pains to ſtudy it. 
He died in the year fourteen hundred. Some of his poems, parti- 
cularly his Knight's Tale, which is well modernized by Dryden, are 
_ written in the taſte of Chivalry ; but not in that extravagant mode 
of invention, which now began to diſplay itſelf in the Spaniſh and 
French romances ; and which was afterwards adopted, and adorned 
with: every grace of language and. of harmony, by Arioſto in Italy, 
and. by Spenſer in England. 

The origin of the Old Romance, which, after this long hiſtorical. 
deduction, we are now arrived at, has been already accounted for. 
It was one of the conſequences of chivalry. The firſt writers in: 
this way exhibited a ſpecies of fable, different from all- that had: 
hitherto appeared. They undertook to deſcribe the adventures of 
thoſe heroes who profeſſed knight-errantry: The world was then 
ignorant and credulous, and paſſtonately fond of wonderful ad- 
ventures, and deeds of valour. They believed in giants, dwarfs, 
dragons, enchanted caſtles, and IT imaginable. ſpecies. of necro- 
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mancy. . Theſe form the materials of the Old n The 
knight errant was deſcribed: as courteous, religious, valiant, adven- 
turous, and temperate. - Some enchanters befriended, and others 


_ oppoſed him. To do his miſtreſs honour, and prove himſelf worthy 


of her, he was made encounter the warrior, hew down the giant, 
cut the dragon in pieces, break the ſpell of the necromancer, demo- 
liſh the enchanted caſtle, fly through the air on wooden or winged 
horſes ; or, with ſome magician for his guide, to deſcend unhurt 
through the opening earth, and traverſe the caves in the bottom of 
the ocean. He detected and puniſhed the falſe: knight, overthrew 
or converted the infidel, reſtored the exiled: monarch to his domi- 
nions, and the captive damſel to her parents: he fought” at the 
tournament, feaſted in the hall, and bore a part in the warlike 


proceſſion: or, when the enchanter Who befriended his enemy 


prevailed, he did penance in the deſart, or groaned in the dungeon; 
or, perhaps, in the ſhape of a horſe or hart, grazed in the valley, 
till ſome other valiant knight broke the ſpell, and reſtored to him his 
form, his arms, and his freedom. At laſt, after innumerable 
toils, diſaſters, and victories, he married his miſtreſi, and became 
a great lord, a prince, or perhaps an emperor. 

It will appear, from this account, that nature, probability, and 
even poſſibility, were not much attended to, in thoſe compoſitions. 
Yet with them all Europe was intoxicated: and in every nation, 
that had pretenſions to a literary character, multitudes of them 
were written, ſome in verſe, and others in proſe. To give a liſt is 
unneceſſary, and would be tedious. Amadis de Gaul was one of the 
firſt; and is, in the opinion of Cervantes, one of the beſt. Several 
others are mentioned, and characteriſed, by that excellent author, 


in his account of the purgation of Don Quixote's library. 


While the taſte continued for every thing that was incredible and 
monſtrous, we may ſuppoſe, that true learning, and the natural 
ſimplicity of the Clay e not be held i in general eſtimation. 

8 Wen - Accordingly, 
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Accordingly; - though the knowlege of Greck and Latin was now 
eue the weſtern world, Homer, Virgil, Cicero, and 
all the moſt elegant authors, were much neglected. The firſt ac- 
countas that circulated among us concerning the ſiege of Troy, 
ſeem o haue been taken, not from Homer, but from Pares Fhry- 
gius and Dictys Cretenſis, two writers in proſe, who have given a 
fabulous and marvellous hiſtory of it: and, as late as the age of 
George Buchanan, our modern Latin poets, Vida excepted, were, 
if Imiſtake not, more ambitious to imitate Claudian, than Virgil, 
in their hexameters, Ovid, too, was a favourite author; partly 
on account of the aſtoniſhing fables of the Metamorphoſis, and 
partly, no doubt, for the ſake of his love· verſes, ſo wall Mar to 
rr „ IT OSD 

; paſſion for romance ieee * — bad 0 
ane Men of warlike genius and warm fancy, charmed to in- 
fatuation with the ſuppoſed atchievements of knights errant, were 
tempted to appear in that character; though the profeſſion was 
no gonſidered as a nuiſance, and praſeribed by law in ſome parts 
of Europe. This folly ſeems to have been moſt prevalent in Spain: : 
which may be thus accounted for. The firſt Ramances were 
written in the language of that kingdom. The Spaniards were 
then, as they are now, a valiant and enterpriſing people. And they 
had long been enſſaved by the Moors from Africa, whom, after a 
ſeven hundred years war (according to the hiſtorians), and after 
fighting three thouſand. and ſeven hundred battles, they at laſt 
drove out of Spain. This produced many wonderful adventures ; 
made them fierce; romantick, and ; haughty ; and confirmed their 
attachment to their own. POP and their abhorrence of that of 
their enemies. i 


* „To aveid 3 of Sa 3 my uſeleſs. „ a hone 
<< occurs; I may feign, that I am favourably. reccived. I ſhall be believed: for women. - 
ce zre eafily ſoftened. So /ays Ovid, and all the gallant poets;” | This paſſage is found 
in aan Dui, 4 Troubadour of th twelfth ceatury. g. gf nb. p. 215. 
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But the final extirpation of chivalry and all its chimeras Was 
now approaching. What laws and force could not accompliſh, | 
was brought about by the humour and ſatire of one Writer. This 
was the illuſtrious Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. He was born at 
Madrid in the year one thouſand five hundred and forty-nine. He 
ſeems to have had every advantage of education, and to have been a 
maſter in Pony learning. But in other reſpects fortune was not very 
indulgent. He ſerved many years in the armies of Spain, i in no 
higher ſtation, than that of a private ſoldier. In that capacity he 
fought at the battle of Lepanto, under Don ſohn of Auſtria, and 
had the misfortune, or, as he rather thought, the honour, to loſe 
his left hand. Being now difqualified- for military ſervice,” he com- 
menced author; and wrote many Dramatic pieces, which were acted 
with applauſe on the Spaniſh theatre, and acquired him both money 
and reputation. But want of economy and unbounded generoſity 
_ diſſipated the former: and he was actually confined in priſon for 
debt, when he compoſed the firſt part of The Hiftory of Don Quixote; 
a work, which every body admires for its humour; but which ought 
alſo to be confidered as a moft uſeful performance, that brought 
about a great revolution in the manners and literature of Europe, 
by baniſhing the wild dreams of chivalry, and reviving a taſte for 
the ſimplicity of nature. In this view, the publication ef Don 
Quixote forms an important era in the hiſtory of mankind. 
Don Quixote is repreſented as a man, whom it is impoſſible not. 
toeſteem for his cultivated underſtanding, - and the goodneſs of his 
heart: but who, by poring night and day upon the old romanees, 
had impaired his reaſon to ſuch a degree, as to miſtake them for 
hiſtory, and form the defign of going through the world, in the 
character, and with the accoutrements, of a knight errant. His 
diſtempered fancy takes the moſt common occurrences for adven- 
tures ſimilar to thoſe he had read im his books of chivalty. And 


thus, the extravagance of thoſe books being, placed, 46 it e in 
5 235 5% he 
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he ſame groupe with. the appearances. of nature and the real 
puſineſs of life; the hideous diſproportion of the former becomes ſo 
glaring by the contraſt, that the moſt inattentive obſerver cannot fail 
to be ſtruck with it. The perſon, the pretenſions, and the exploits, 
of the errant knight, are held up to view in a thouſand ridiculous 
attitudes. In a word, the humour and one: are irreſiſtable; . ant 
their effects were inſtantaneous. 
This work no ſooner appeared, than tba Wal a8 5 | 
melts before the fan. Mankind awoke as from a dream. They 
laughed at themſelves for having been ſo long impoſed on by 
abſurdity; and wondered they had not made the diſcovery ſooner. 
It aſtoniſhed them to find, that nature and good ſenſe could yield a 
more exquiſite entertainment, than they had ever. derived from the 
moſt ſublime phrenzies of chivalry. For, that this was indeed the 
caſe : that Don Quixote was more read, and more reliſhed, than 
any other romance had ever been, we may infer, from the ſudden 
and powerful effects it produced on the ſentiments of mankind ; as 
well as from the declaration of the author himſelf ; who tells us, 
that upwards of twelve thouſand copies of the firſt part were ſold, 
before the ſecond could be got ready for the preſs :—an amazing 
rapidity of ſale, at a time when the readers and purchaſers of books 
were but an incon ſiderable number compared to what they are 
in our days. The very children, (ſays he) handle it, boys read 
«</it, men underſtand, and old people applaud, the performance. 
It is no ſooner laid down by one, than another takes it uP ; ſome 
« ſtruggling, and ſome entreating, for a ſight of it. In fine, 
(continues he) this hiſtory is the moſt delightful, and the leaſt 
« prejudicial, entertainment, that ever was ſeen; for, in the whole 
book, there is not the leaſt ſhadow of a diſhonourable ee 
one 5 0 inte of a 1 re catholick.” * E | | 


* 


* » Third yolume of Don Quixre, near the beginning. ICI 5 
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Don res" cbeAſioneR "the death 0 ths ON Remane, and 
fave ve birth to the New. Fichon henceforth diveſted Herfelf of her 


| Eipanitick ſize, tremendous aſpect, and frantiek demeahour; and, 
deſcending to the level of common life, converſed with man as his 
equal, and as a polite and chearful companion. Not that every 

ſubſequent Romance- writer adopted the plan, or the manner, of 
Cervantes: but it was from him they learned to avoid extravagance, 
and to imitate nature. And now probability Was as s much etodtel, 
as it had been formerly neglectee. 
But before I proceed to the New Romance, on which I ſhall be 
very brief, it is proper juſt to mention à ſpecies of Romantick nar- 
rative; which cannot be called either Old or New, but is a ſtrange 
mixture of both. Of this Kind are the Grand Cyrus, Clelia, and 
Cleopatra ; each conſiſting of ten or a dozen large volumes, and 
pretending to have a foundation in antient hiſtory. In them, all 
facts and characters, real and fabulous; and all ſyſtems of policy 
and manners, the Greek, the Roman, the Feudal, and the mo- 
dern, are jutnbled together and confounded: as if a painter ſhould 
repreſent Julius Ceſar drinking tea with Queen Elizabeth, Jupiter, 
and Dulcinea del Toboſo, and having on his head the laurel 
wreathe of antient Rome, a fuit of Gothick armour on his ſhoul- 
ders, laced ruffles at his wriſt, a pipe of tobacco in his mouth, and 
a piſtol and tomahawk ſtuck in his belt. But I ſhould go beyond 
my depth, if I were to criticize any of thoſe enormous compoſi- 
tions. For, to confels the truth, I never had'patience to read one 
half of one of the volumes; nor met with a perſon, who could give 
me any other account of chem, . that ar, are W tedious, 
and unſpeakably abſurd. N 

The New Remance Kay be ividue 1 into the Aer hd the 
Comick : and each of theſe kinds may be variouſly ſabdivided. 
I. 1. Of Serious Romances, ſome follow he h; Marical arrange- 


ment ; and, inſtead of * like Homer and Virgil, in the 
| f middle 
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mille of the ſabject®, „give a continued narrative of the life of. 
ſome one perſon, from his birth to his eſtabliſhment in the world, 
or till his adventures may be ſuppoſed to have come to an end. Of 
this ſort is Robin hbn Cruſoe. Ihe account 9 __ of at 
_ well-known work is as follows. 
_ - Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch mariner, F * Ge MY 
dent which 1 forget, to be left 1 in the uninhabited iſland of Juan 
Fernandes in the South Seas. Here he continued four years alone, 
without any other means of ſupporting life, than by running down 
goats, and killing ſuch other animals as he could come at. TO 
deſend himfelf from danger during the night, he built a houſe of 
gs rudely put together, which a. gentleman, who had been in 
it, (for it was extant when Anſon arrived there) deſcribed to me 

as fo very ſmall, chat one perſon could with difficulty crawl in, and 
ſtretch himſelf at length. Selkirk was delivered: by an Engliſh veſ- 
fel, and returned home. A late French writer ſays, he had become 
fo fond of the ſavage ſtate, that he was unwilling to quit it: But 
that is not true. The French writer either confounds the real ſtory: 

of Selkirk with a fabulous account of one Philip Quarl, written 
after Robinſon Cruſoe, of which it is a paltry imitation ; or. wilfully 
miſrepreſents the fact, in order to juſtify, as far as he is able, an 
idle eonceit, which, fince the time of Rouſſeau, has been in 
faſhion. amongſt infidel and affected theoriſts: on the continent, 
that ſavage life is moſt natural to us, and that the more a man 
reſembles a brute in his mind, body, and behaviour, the happier 

5 he becomes, and the more perfect. — Selkirk was adviſed to get his 
ſtory put in writing, and publifhed. - Being illiterate: himſelf, he 
told every thing he could. remember to: Daniel Defoe, a profeſſed: 
author of confiderable note; who, inftead of. doing. juſtice: to the 
poor man, is faid to have applied. theſe. materials to his own uſe, 
by making them-the groundwork of Robinſon Cruſoe; 3 which. he 


Bo Effay on Poetry and Muſick, Fart i. n. 55 
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ſoon after publiſhed, and which, being r popular, brought him 


a 3 deal of money. | 
Some have chan thats 7 is 8 to — a ro- 


mance intereſting. But Robinſon Cruſoe, though there is nothing 


of love in it, is one of the moſt intereſting narratives that ever was 


written; at leaſt in all that part which relates to the deſert iſland : 


being founded on a paſſion Kill more prevalent than love, the de- 
fire of ſelf-preſervation ; and therefore likely to engage the curioſity 
of every claſs of ORs: both old and young, both. learned | and 


unlearned. 


I am willing to e that Defoe ſhared the — of this 6 
lication with the poor ſeaman : for there is an air of humanity ; in 
it, which one would not expect from an author who is an arrant 
cheat. In the preface to his ſecond volume, he ſpeaks feelingly 
enough of the harm done him by thoſe who had abridged the firſt, 


in order to reduce the price. The injury, ſays he, which theſe 
men do to the proprietors of works, is a practice all honeſt men 
«© abhor: and they believe they may challenge them to ſhow the 


difference between that, and robbing on the highway, or break- 
«« ing open a houſe. If they cannot ſhow any difference in the 
« crime, they will find it hard to ſhow, why there ſhould be any 
« difference in the puniſhment.” Is it to be imagined, that any 
man of common prudence would talk in this way, if he were 
conſcious, that he himſelf might be peas guilty of that N diſ- 
honeſty which he ſo ſeverely condemns? . _ | 7 

Be this however as it may, for I have no thin to 8 any 


thing on either ſide, Robinſon Cruſoe muſt be allowed, by the 


moſt rigid moraliſt, to be one of thoſe novels, which one may 
read, not only with pleaſure, but alſo with profit. It breathes 


throughout a ſpirit of piety and benevolence: it ſets in a very ſtrik- 
ing light, as I have elſewhere obſerved, the importance of the 


mechanick arts, which they, who know not what it is to be with- 
out 


— 
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out them, are ſo apt to -undurealoe-: : it-fixes in the mind a lively 


idea of the horrors of ſolitude, and, conſeq uently, of the ſweets 


of ſocial life, and of the blefſi ngs we derive from converſation, 
and mutual aid: and it ſhows, how, by labouring with one's 


own hands, one may ſecure independence, and open for one's ſelf 


many ſources. of health and amuſement. I agree, therefore, with 
| Rouſſeau, that this is one of the beſt books that can be put in the 
hands of children. — The ſtyle is plain, but not elegant, nor per- 
fectly grammatical : and the ſecond part of the ſtory is tireſome. 


. A ſecond ſpecies of the Modern Serious Romance is that, 


which follows the paztical arrangement; and, in order to ſhorten: 
the time of the action, begins in the middle of the ſtory. Such, 
partly, are Sir Charles Grandiſon, and Clariſſa Harlowe, by Mr. 


Richardſon. That author has adopted a plan of narrative of a 


peculiar kind: the perſons, who bear a part in the action, are them- 


elves the relaters of it. This is done by means of letters, or epiſ- 
tles; wherein the ſtory is continued from time to time, and the 


paſſions freely expreſſed, as they ariſe from every change of for- 
tune, and while the perſons concerned are, ſuppoſed to. be ignorant 
of the events that are to follow. And thus, the ſeveral agents are 
introduced in their turns, ſpeaking, or, which is the ſame thing in 
this caſe, writing; fuitably to their reſpective feelings, and charac- 
ters: ſo that the fable is partly Epick, and partly Dramatick. 

There are ſome advantages in this form of narrative. It prevents 
all anticipation of the cataſtrophe; and keeps the reader in the ſame 
fuſpeniſe, in which the perſons themſelves are ſuppoſed. to be: and! 


it pleaſes, further, by the varieties of ſtyle, ſuited to the different 


tempers and ſentiments of thoſe who write the letters. But it has 
alſo its inconveniencies. For, unleſs the fable be ſhort and ſimple, 
this mode of narration ean hardly fail to run out into an extrava- 
gant length, and to be encumbered with repetitions. And. indeed, 

N himſelf, WI, all bis n of invention, is apt to. be 


ted! ious, 
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bsc and to fall into a minuteneſb of detail, which is "OI 
unneceſſary. His pathetick ſcenes, too, are overcharged, ind fo 
long continued, as to wear out the ſpirits of the reader. Nor can 
it be denied, that he has given too much prudery to his favourite 
women, and ſomething of pedantry or finicalneſs to his favourite 
men.,—Clementina was, no doubt, intended as a pattern of female 
excellence: but, though the may claim veneration as a faint, it is 
impoſſible to love her as a woman. And Grandiſon, though both 
a good and a great character, is in every thing ſo perfect, as in 
many things to diſcourage imitation z and ſo diſtant, and ſo formal, 
as to forbid all familiarity, and, of courſe, all cordial attachment. 
Alworthy is as good a man as he: but his virtue is purely human; 

and, having a little of our own weakneſs in it, and aſſuming no 
airs of ſuperiority, invites our acquaintance, and engages our love. 

For all this, however, Richardſon is an author of uncommon 
merit. His characters are well drawn, and diſtinctly marked; and 
he delineates the operation of the paſſions with a picturgſque accu- 
racy, which diſcovers great knowlege of human nature. His moral 
ſentiments, are profound and judicious; in wit and humour he is 
not wanting; his dialogue 1s ſometimes formal; but many of his 
converſation- pieces are executed with elegance and vivacity. For 
the good tendency of his writings he deſerves ſtill higher praiſe; 
for he was a man of unaffeRed piety, and had the * of 
his fellow- creatures very much at heart. 

Vet, like moſt other novel- writers, he repreſents thine of his 
wicked characters as more agrecable than was neceſſary to his plan; 
which may- make the example dangerous. I do not think, that an 
author of fable, in either proſe. or verſe, ſhould make his bad cha- 
racters completely bad: for, in the firſt place, that would not be 
natural, as the worſt of men have generally ſome good in them : 
and, ſecondly, that would hurt his defign, by making the tale leſs 
captivating ; as the hiſtory of a perſon, ſo very worthleſs as to have 
4 5 | | i | 5 not 
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not one good quality, would give diſguſt or hortor, inſtead of plea- 
ſure. But, on the other hand, when a character, like Richardſon's 
| Lovelace, whom the reader ought to abominate for his crimes, is 
adorned with youth, beauty, eloquence, wit, and every other intel- 
lectual and bodily accompliſhment, it is to be feared, that thought- 
leſs young men may be tempted to imitate, even while they diſ- 
approve, him. Nor is it a ſufficient apology to ſay, that he is 
puniſhed in the end. The reader knows, that the ſtory is a fiction: 
but he knows too, that ſuch talents and qualities, if they were to 
appear in real life, would be irreſiſtably engaging ; and he may even 
fancy, that a character ſo highly ornamented muſt have been a 
favourite of the author. Is there not, then, reaſon to apprehend, 
that ſome readers will be more inclined to admire the gay profligate, 
than to fear his puniſhment ?—Achilles in Homer, and Macbeth in 
Shakeſpeare, are not without great and good qualities, to raiſe our 
admiration, and make us take concern in what befals them. But 
no perſon is in any danger of being perverted by their example: 
their criminal conduct being deſcribed and directed in ſuch a manner, 
by the art of the poet, as to ſhow, that it is hateful in itſelf, and neceſ- 
farily productive of miſery, both to themſelves, and to mankind. 

I may add, that the puniſhment of Lovelace is a death, not of 
infamy, according to our notions, but rather of honour ; which 
ſurely he did not deſerve: and that the immediate cauſe: of it is, 
not his wickedneſs, but ſome inferiority to his antagoniſt in the.uſe 
of the ſmall ſword. With a little more ſkill in that exerciſe,” he 
might, for any thing that appears in the ſtory, have triumphed 
over Clariſſa's avenger, as he had done over herſelf, and over the 
cenſure of the world. Had his crime been repreſented as the neceſ- 
ſary cauſe of a ſeries of mortifications, leading him gradually down 
to infamy, ruin, and deſpair, or producing by probable means an 
exemplary repentance, the fable would have been more uſeful in 
a moral view, and perhaps more intereſting. And for the execu- 
4 D tion 
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non of fuck a pia genits of Richardſon ſoems to me to have 
been extremely well formed. Theſe remarks are offered, with a vie, 
rather to explain my own. ideas of fable, than to detract from an 
author, who was am honour to his country,” and of whaſe talents 
and virtues I ant a fincere admirer. 


His Epiſtolary manner has been imitated by many novel-rters; 
particularly by Rouſſeau in his New Eliſa; a work, not more 
remarkable for its: eloquenee, which is truly great, than for its 
glaring and manifold inconſiſtencies. For it is full of nature and 
extravagance, of ſound philoſophy a and N of uſeful inſtruc- 
tion and dangerous doctrine. | 
II. 1. The ſecond kind of the New Romance is the Comick ; 
which, like the firſt, may, with reſpect to the arrangement af events, 
be fubdivided into the Hitorical and the Poeticad. 

Of the Hiſtorical form are the novels of Marivaux, and Gil Blas 
by M. le Sage. Theſe authors abound in wit and humour; and 
give naturat deſcriptions of preſent manners, in a ſimple, and very 
agreeable, ſtyle. And their works may be read without danger; 
being for the moſt part of a moral tendency. Only Le Sage appears 
to have had a partiality for cheats and ſharpers:: for theſe are peo- 
ple whom he introduces often; nor does he always paint them in 
the odious colours, that properly belong to all ſuch peſts. of fociety. 

Even his hero Gil Blas he has made too much a rogue: which, as 
he is the relater of his own ſtory, has this diſagreeable effect, that 
it conveys to us, all the while we read him, an idea that we are in 
bad company, and deriving entertainment from the converſation of 
a man whom we cannot eſteem. © 

Smollet. follows the ſame hiſtorical arrangement in Rodericb 
Random and Peregrine Pickle : two performances, of which I am 
ſorry to ſay, that I can hardly allow them any other praiſe, than 
that they are humourous and entertaining. He excels, however, in 
drawing the characters of ſeamen ; with whom in his younger days 
. „ he 
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he had he beſt portes .of bln eee He ſeems to 
have collected a vaſt number of merry ſtories; and he tells them 
with much vivaeity and energy of expreſſion. But his Kyle often. 
approaches to bombaſt; and many of his humourous pictures are 
exaggerated beyond all bounds of probability. And it does not 
appear that he knew hew to contrive a regular fable, by making 
his events mutually dependent, and all co- operating to one and the 
ſame final purpoſe.— On the morality of theſe novels I cannot com- 
pliment him at all. He is often inexcuſably licentious. Profligates, - 
bullies, and miſanthropes, are among his favourite characters. A 
duel hie ſeems to have thought one of the higheſt efforts of human 
virtue; and playing -dextrouſly at billiards a very genteel accom- 
pliſhment. Two of his pieces, however, deſerve to be mentioned 
with more reſpett. Count Fathom, though an improbable tale, is 
pleaſing, and upon the whole not immoral, though in ſome paſſages 
very indelicate. And Sir Launcelot Greaves, though ſtill more 
improbable, has great merit; and is truly original in the execution, Wilt 
notwithſtanding that the hint is borrowed from Don Quixote. 5 
2. The ſecond ſpecies of the New Comick Romance is that which, %, 
in the arrangement of events, follows the poetical order; and which 
may properly enough be called the Epiek Comedy, or rather the 
Comick Epick poem: Epich, becauſe it is narrative; and Comich, 
becauſe it is employed on the bnfinefs of common life, and takes its 
perſons from the middle and lower ranks of mankind. "ip 
This form of the Comick Romance has been brought to perfec- 
tion in England by Henry Fielding; who ſeems to have poſſeſſec 
more wit and humour *, and more knowlege of mankind, than any 


* The great Lord Lyttelton, after mentioning ſeveral particulars of Pope, Swift, 
and other wits of that time, when T aſked ſome queſtion relating to the Author of 
Tom Jones, began bis anſwer with theſe words, Henry Fielding, I aſſure you, had 
more wit and mare humaur than all the perſons we have been ſpeaking of put toge- 
ether.“ This teſtimony of his Lord(hip,. who was intimately acquainted with F. ield- 


ing, ought not to be forgotten, 5 
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other priſon; of modern. tines, Shakeſpeare excepted 3 and: whoſe 
great natural abilities were refined by a claſſical taſte, which he had 
acquired by ſtudying the beſt authors of antiquity: though it can- 
not be denied, that he appears on ſome occaſions to have been rather 
too oſtentatious, both of his learning, and of his wit. 
Some have ſaid, that Joſeph Andrews is the beſt performance of | 
Fielding. But its chief merit is parſon Adams; who is indeed a 
character of maſterly invention, and, next to Don Quixote, the 
moſt ludicrous perſonage that ever appeared in romance. This 
work, though full of exquiſite humour, is blameable in many re- 
ſpects. Several paſlages offend by their indelicacy. And it is 
not eaſy to imagine, what could induce the author to add to the 
other faults of his hero's father Wilſon the infamy of lying and 
cowardice; and then to diſmiſs him, by very improbable means, to 
a life of virtuous tranquillity, and endeavour to render him upon 
the whole a reſpectable character. Some youthful irregularities, 
rather hinted at than deſcribed, owing more to imprudence and un- 
lucky accident than to confirmed habits of ſenſuality, and followed 
by inconvenience, perplexity, and remorſe, their natural conſe- 
quences, may, in a comick tale, be aſſigned even to a favourite per- 
ſonage, and, by proper management, form a very inſtructive part 
of the narration: but crimes, that bring diſhonour, or that betray 
a hard heart, or an injurious diſpoſition, ſhould never be fixed on a 
character who them poet or novel-writer means to recommend to 
our eſteem. On this principle, Fielding might be vindicated in 
regard to all the cenſurable conduct of Tom Jones, provided he had 
been leſs particular in deſcribing it: and, by the ſame rule, Smol- 
let's ſyſtem of youthful profligacy, as exemplified 1 in ſome of his 
Übertines, 1 is altogether without excuſe. 

Tom Jones and Amelia are Fielding's beſt performances; and the 
mac perfect, perhaps, of their kind in the world. The fable of 


the latter 1 is . poetical, and of the true epick ſpecies ; begin- 
ning 


ning in the i of the action, or 7 as near « this end as poſ- 


ſible, and introducing the previous occurrences, in the form of a 
narrative epiſode. Of the former, the introductory part follows 
the hiſtorical arrangement ; but the fable becomes ſtrictly poetical, 
as ſoon as the great action of the piece commences, that is, if I 

miſtake not, immediately after the ' ſickneſs of Alworthy : 30 for, 
from that period, the incidents proceed in an uninterrupted ſeries 
to the final event, which happens about two months after. 

Since the days of Homer, the world has not ſeen a more artful 


Epick fable. The characters and adventures are wonderfully di- 
verſified: yet the circumſtances are all ſo natural, and riſe fo eaſily 


from one another, and co-operate with ſo much regularity in 
bringing on, even while they ſeem to retard, the cataſtrophe, that 
the curioſity of the reader is kept always awake, and, inſtead of 
flagging, grows more and more impatient as the ſtory advances, 
till at laſt it becomes downright anxiety. And when we get to the 
end, and look back on the whole contrivance, we are amazed to 
find, that of ſo many incidents there ſhould be fo few ſuperfluous ; 
that in ſuch variety of fiction there ſhould be ſo great probability; 
and that ſo complex a tale ſhould be ſo perſpicuouſly conducted, 
and with perfect unity of deſign.— Theſe remarks may be applied 


. either to Tom Jones or to Amelia: but they are made with a view 


to the former chiefly; which might give ſcope to a great deal of 
criticiſm, if I were not in haſte to conclude the ſubje&t. Since the 
time of Fielding, who died in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-four, the Comick Romance, as far as I am acquainted 
with it, ſeems to have been declining apace, from ſimplicity and 
nature, into improbability and affectation. 

Let not the uſefulneſs of Romance-writing be eſtimated by the 
length of my diſcourſe upon it. Romances are a dangerous recre- 
ation. A few, no doubt, of the beſt may be friendly to good taſte 
and good morals ; but far the greater part are unſkilfully written, 
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and tend to-corrupt the heart, and ſtimulate the paſſions. A habit 
of reading them breeds a diſlike to hiſtory, and all the ſubſtantial 
parts of knowledge; withdraws the attention from nature, and 
truth; and fills the mind with extravagant thoughts, and too often 
with criminal propenſities. I would therefore caution my young 
reader againſt them: or, if he muft, for the fake of amuſement, 
and that he may have ſomething to ſay on the ſubject, indulge 
himſelf in this mw now and 1 8 let it be ſparingly, a and ſeldom. 
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"ARRIAGE might be proved to be natural from its uni- 

verſality: for no nation has yet been diſcovered, where 
under one form or other it did not take place. Whether this be 
the effect of a law preſcribed in the beginning by the Creator, and | 
circulated by tradition through alt the tribes of mankind: or, which 
amounts to the ſame thing, whether this be the refalt of natural 
paſſions co-operating with human reafon ; certain it is, that, even 
among ſavages, and where there was hardly any trace of govern- 
ment or art, and none at all of literature, men and women have 
been found, living together in domeſtick union, and providing ne- 
ceſſaries for their children, and for each other. 

In the lower world of animals, the union of fexes is temporary : 

the paſſions that prompt to it being periodical, and the young ſoon 


* There are modern authors, who, from an exceſſjye vamiration of the Greek 
policy, feem to have formed erroneous opinions in regard to ſqme of the points touched 
on in ckis Diſcourſe, With a view to thoſe opinions, the Diſcourſe was written ſeyeral 
years ago. Afterwards, when a book called Th-/yphttorw/appeared, I had: thoughts of 
enlarging theſe remarks, ſo as to make them comprehend an examination of it, This 
the Authors of the Monthly Review rendered unneceſlary, by giving a very ingenious, 
learned, and deciſive confutation of that profligate ſyſtem, I therefore publiſh my Eſſay, 

as it was at firſt written: ſatisfied, that Mr. Madan's Bobk, whatever private immorali- 
ties it may promote among the licentious and ignorant, will have no weight with the 
publick z nor deſerve further animadverſion, unleſs he ſhould ſubjoin to it, as an ap- 
pendix, or premiſe, by way of introduction, (what indeed ſeems wanting to complete 
his plan), an argument to prove, that the only true religion is the Turkiſh, and that 
of all forms of poliey a free government is tke werſt. For, as the world is now con- 
ſtituted, the ſcheme of this Reverend Projector ( RRYEREND it is, it ſeems, even ſo!) 
is not compatible with any other political aan. than that of Mahometan 
Deſpotiſm. 
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their nature, to be mutually aſſiſtant to their young, and to one 
another. But, when the young are able to take care of themſelves, 
it happens for the moſt part, that the family breaks up; and parents 
and offspring know each other no more: and, till the return of the 
ſeaſon appointed by the Author of nature for its commencement, 
the paſſion founded on diverſity of ſex is entirely over. Nor, even 
when that ſeaſon returns, do thoſe that were formerly connected 
ſeek to renew the connection; and the following attachment i 1s, 
like the preceding, fortuitous. This, with a few exceptions, ap- 
pears to be the ordinary courſe of things among thoſe creatures, 
whoſe union moſt reſembles that which prevails in the human 
| ſpecies. In ſome other tribes, the connection is ſtill more tempo- 
rary, and the young are left to the care of the mother; the male 
being equally, and newly, inattentive, Po to his mate, and to 
her offspring. 8 5 

But with man the caſe is very different. Human infants are of 
all animals the moſt helpleſs. The tendereſt care is neceſſary to 
prevent their periſhing ; and that muſt be long eontinued, before 
they can preſerve themſelves from danger: nay years muſt paſs 
away, before they have acquired ſuch knowlege, or dexterity, as 
enables them to provide for themſelves. A ſavage, notwithſtand- 
ing his hardy frame, and the fewneſs of his wants, can hardly be 
ſuppoſed capable of ſupporting himſelf by his own induſtry, for 
the firſt eight or ten years of his life: and in civil ſociety, the term 
of education ought to be, and the period of helpleſneſs.muſt be, 
conſiderably longer. And if, before this period is over, children be 
left deſtitute of thoſe friends, who were connected with them by 
the ties of blood, they will be indebted for their preſervation to the 
humanity of the ſtranger. 
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No man, being endowed with reflection and forelight, muſt 
ik ſenſible of all this. Being, ' moreover, compaſſionate in his 
nature ; and having that affection to offspring, whereof many 
brutes are not deſtitute, he cannot but conſider himſelf as under an 
obligation to take care of that helpleſs infant, whom 'he has, been 
the means of bringing into the world. And this, together with 
the tenderneſs, wherewith it is natural for him to regard the mother 
of his child, would incline him, even of his own accord, and pre- 
viouſly to the reſtraints of human law, to live for ſome time with 
his child and its mother, and give them mm aid, whereof they now | 
ſtand ſo much in need. 

We naturally contract a liking to o thoſe, who hive 1 . 
the objects of our beneficence, eſpecially when we conſider them as 
dependent on us: and it is further natural, for perſons who have 
lived long together, to be unwillin 8 to part. There is ſomething 
too, as Lucretius well obſerves *, in the looks and ſmiles of chil- 
dren, that has a peculiar — in ſoftening the heart of man. 
The father, therefore, even though a ſavage, who had once taken 
up his abode with his infant and its mother, would probably be- 
come more and more attached to both: and the woman and he, 
being mutually ſerviceable to each other, would contract a mutual 
liking, more durable than that which ariſes from mere difference 
of ſex; and look upon themſelves as united by ties of friendſhip 
and of gratitude. That their connection would continue is, there- 
fore, more probable, than that it would be diſſolved: and, long 
before the firſt child was in a condition to ſhift for itſelf, a ſecond, 
and a, third, perhaps, would have a claim to their parental care, 
and give additional weight to every one of thoſe motives, un 
had hitherto determined them to live together. 


+4-—— Pyerique parentum 
Blanditiis facile i ingenium fregere fuperbum. Lib, v. verſ. 1016. 
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Prom this view of things; arid if it be'conſidered further, that, 
the more we advance in years, the more we become inclined to a 


ſtationary life; it ſeems not unreaſonable to infer, that, even among 
ſavages, if they were not utterly brutal, the union of the ſexes, 
however ſlight the cauſe that firſt gave riſe to it, might have a ten- 
dency to laſt, not merely for a day, or a year, but for many years, 
and perhaps till death. And thus the idea of marriage would be- 
come prevalent; that is, of an union for life of one man with one 


woman, for their mutual benefit, and for that of their children. 


And, as ſoon as government was formed, the ſalutary effects, both 
publick and private, of ſuch an inſtitution, would be too conſyi pi- 
cuous, not to procure for it the ſanction of poſitive laws. 
This deduction, though it may ſeem to be inferred 4 priori from 
the nature of man, is not wholly conjectural. Many facts might 
be quoted to confirm it, from the hiſtory of unpoliſhed nations, 
and from the ſentiments of the vulgar throughout the world. 
Among the Germans of old, and all thoſe northern tribes who 
deſtroyed the Roman empire; among the antient Egyptians, 
Greeks *, and Romans; and among the original natives of Ame- 
rica, marriage was eſtabliſhed, polygamy unknown, and adultery 
conſidered as a crime. The love of children and kindred is every 
where, among the vulgar, a moſt powerful principle: and in all 
the nations we have heard of, that were not ſunk in the groſſeſt 
barbarity, Genealogy i is conſidered as a matter of general concern. 
But a regard to genealogy, the love of kindred, natural affection 


8 


21. it be true, that, on certain emergencies, A, many 15 their people bad been 
deſtroyed by war or other calamities, ſome of the Grecian ſtates granted a toleration 
to the men to marry more than one wife each, it cannot be ſaid, that polygamy was 
unknown to them. But this was never a general practice among that people. Marriage 
they conſidered as an union of one man with one woman. When Herodotus ſays, 
that Anaxandridas the Lacedemonian had two wives, he remarks, that it was contrary 
to the cuſtom of the Lacedemonians. dee Potter's n ＋ Greece, book 4. 
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to 


to Alden, 1. uniſhments denounced by "oy on nn and 
adultery, cquld never take place, except among thoſe, who have 
both an idea of marriage, and a reſpect for it. d 

In fact, that perverſion of conduct and 1 $i ol bids 
defiance. to every thing that is ſacred in the matrimonial contract, 
and hardens the heart againſt the endearments of natural affection, 
is ſeldom known either in ſavage, or in common life; but is more 
apt to take its riſe among thoſe of the higher ranks, whom luxury, 
inattention, and flattery have corrupted. If the example that is 
ſet by ſuch perſons were to be followed by the body of a people, 


friendſhip and love would be at an end; ſelf-intereſt and ſenſuality 
would detach individuals from their country, and from one an- 


other; every houſe would be divided againſt itſelf, and every man 
againſt his neighbour; the very idea of publick good would be 
loſt, . becauſe a man would ſee nothing in the world, but- himſelf, 
that was worth conten ding for: and, all the charities of domeſtick 
life, the great humanizers of the heart of man, and the pureſt 
ſources of ſublunary j joy, would be deſpiſed and forgotten, Wt: 
For ſuppoſe marriage aboliſhed : or ſuppoſe, for it 1s the ſame 
ching, that its laws are to be univerſally. diſregarded : is it not ſelf- 
evident, that the forming « of families, . and the attachments of con- 
ſanguinity, together with all decency and order, would be aboliſhed, 
or diſregarded, at the ſame time? Nay, induſtry would be abo- 
liſned too: for what is a greater, or more honourable, incitement 
to induſtry, than the defire of doing good to friends and kindred:? 
But, in the caſe ſuppoſed, there would be no ſuch thing as kindred; 
and the condition of mankind would reſemble that of wild beaſts: 
with this difference, however, that our genius for contrivance, our 
ſenſibility, and our capacity of wickedneſs, would render us a on- 
{and times more wretched, and more deteſtable. 
_ have endeavoured to, account for the general, ow of whe 
matrimonial union, by proving it to be the reſult & oh human paſſions 
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; co· Operatin g with Büasf reaſon. It promotes the happineſt of the 
individual, by means the moſt friendly to the ſocial and ſympathe- 
tick nature of man. It muſt, therefore, promote the publick weal; 
both becauſe the publick is made up of individuals; and alſo, be- 
cauſe, by this inſtitution, the race of men is continued from age to 
age, in a way, not only conſiſtent with ſocial affection, decency, 
induſtry, and patriotiſm, but tending in an eminent degree to en- 
courage all theſe virtues. Without it, a few gloomy and beaſtly 
ſavages might exiſt: but of all government and good order, and 
of every thing that is elegant, praifeworthy, or comfortable i in life, 
it is to be conſidered as the foundation. 

Will it be objected, that marriage may ROW a the cauſe of 
"miſery to ſome individuals? Granting that it has; and that, when 
it was fo, the perfons concerned were never themſelves to blame, 
(which i is granting more than any rational opponent would require) 
— this is only one evidence, of what is too plain to need any, that 
in the prefent world nothing can be completely good which is 
tainted with human imperfection. Medicine, philoſophy, liberty, 
and religion, are good things : yet medicine has killed, as well as 
cured; and by philoſophy men have been led into projects that 
ended in ruin: free governments have fallen into anarchy, and 

moderate monarchies into deſpotiſm: religion itſelf may be loſt in 
, ſuperſtition, and uncharitableneſs and cruelty are the conſequence. 
"Nay, to come to more familiar inſtances, the ax may wound the 
hand of the moſt ſxilful mechanick; ſhips guided by the beft pilot 
may be wrecked ; bodily exerciſe may produce fever, and bodily 
reſt may bring on more fatal maladies; tares ſpring up with the 
corn; and men have been poiſoned, while they thought only of 
allaying their hunger and thirſt. But does it follow, that eating, 
and drinking, and agriculture, are pernicious ; that bodily exerciſe 
and bodily reſt are both to be avoided ; that art, and ſcience, and 


government, and religion, are detrimental to human happineſs? 
E Tp 
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| if Sakai is W but what has no mixture of my then there 
is nothing in this world of any value; and life itſelf, and all the 
comforts. of life, are inſignificant things. oF: HG 
Nor kt it be ſuppoſed, that I mean by theſe er t to in- 
bunte, that it is every man's duty to enter into this union. By 
1 ance to publick and private good, we do indeed 
prove, that every man ought: to reverence the, inſtitution. and its 
laws, and that it is the duty of all perſons in authority to give the 
greateſt encouragement to it, and to diſallow every practice that 
tends to bring 1t into diſrepute. But it cannot be the duty of any 
perſon to enter into this ſtate, whoſe circumſtances or way of life 
would render it imprudent to do ſo; or who is diſqualified for it, 
either by want of inclination, or by ſuch perverſities of mind or 
infirmities of body, as might make it impoſſible for him to be an 
agreeable aſſociate. In regard to a connection, whereon the hap- 
pineſs of life ſo eſſentially depends, we ſhould be permitted to judge 
for ourſelves, and be determined by our on free-will. We have 
heard indeed of laws in ſome countries, commanding all the citi- 
zens to marry ; but it ſeems to have been bad policy : for neither 
happineſs to the parties, nor. good education to their children, 
could ever be expected from forced alliances. - In matters of this 
kind, it is better to allure, than to compel... And that might be 
done with good ſucceſs, if licentious behaviour were always the 
object of legal animadverſion, and always followed by ſenſible in- 
convenience; and if particular advantages were annexed to the con- 
dition of thoſe who had quitted the ſtate of celibacy. In either of 
theſe reſpects, I cannot pay great compliments to the virtue, or to 
the wiſdom, of latter times. Indeed, as to the firſt, it may be ſaid, 
Quid leges fine moribus ? What avail good laws, when the manners 
are evil? And, as to the ſecond, I know not, whether any mo- 
dern people have ever thought 1 it worth their while to imitate that 
part of the Roman policy, which allotted certain Privileges to the 
parent 
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8 of three een and determined, not by their age, but by 
the number of their children, the precedency of conſuls and ſena« | 
tors; or that ſimilar inſtitution of the Athenian commonwealth, 
which required, that a citizen ſhould, by being married, be ſuppoſed 
to have given ſecurity for his good behaviour, before he could be 
honoured with the command of an army, or any other publick truſt, 

While the manners of a people are tolerably pure; while induſtry 
is encouraged, and no unreaſonable taxes are Iaid upon the neceſſa- 
ries of life, matrimony is generally found to flouriſh, even though 
no peculiar advantages are annexed to it by the legiſlature. For the 
motives to this union are both natural, and ſtrong. They may be 
reduced to the following. 1. That inſtinct, which tends to the 
continuation of the ſpecies; and which, being common to all ani- 
mals, has nothing in it characteriſtical of human nature. 2. A pre- 
ference of one perſon to another, founded on a real or fancied 
ſuperiority in mind, or body, or both; which, as it implies compa- 
riſon, and a taſte for beauty, as well as the admiration of intellectual 
and moral excellence, muſt be ſuppoſed to be peculiar to rational 
minds. The paſſion, thus ariſing from the view of agreeable qua- 
lities in another, is commonly called Love. To the inſtinct formerly 
mentioned it imparts a delicacy, whereof inferior natures are not 
ſuſceptible; and from the ſame inſtinct it derives a vivacity, whereby 
it is diſtinguiſhed: from all the forms and degrees of friendſhip, that 
may take place between perſons of the ſame ſex. 3. Benevolence, 
Goodwill, or a defire to make the beloved perſon happy, is a third 
motive to this union. This may ſeem to be the ſame with the Love 
juſt now mentioned : but we muſt diſtinguiſh them in ſcience, be- 
cauſe they are not always united in. nature. When, for example, 
the paſſion that ſprings from diverſity of ſex, and. is refined. and 
heightened by the admiration of agreeable qualities, aims at its own 
gratification, although with ruin to the admired object; or when, 


1 ſucceſs, it is transformed into indifference or hatred ; ſuch a paſ- 
ſion, 


— 
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fon; though it may be ealled Love; has ſurely 80 g of goodwill 
in it: for if it partook of this affection, the eireumſtance alluded: 
to, by blending it with gratitude, pity, and other tender emotions, 
would make it more benevolent, and more generous, than it was 
before. 4. The love of offspring may be conſidered as a fourth mo- 
tive: and a regard to one's own happineſs as a- fifth —All theſe 
principles of conduct are natural to man; and, when united, form 
a paſſion which does him honour, and ſeems to promiſe him happi- 
neſs. But if one or more of them be wanting, an alliance founded 
on the others will be more or leſs unnatural, according as the gene- 
rous and rational principles are leſs or more predominant. 

Now, theſe propenſities being natural to man, and tending to 
adds the relation we ſpeak of, it follows, that this relation muſt 
be natural to him; or, in other words, that Providence, in giving 
him theſe propenſities, intended; that he ſhould form the connec- 
tion to which they lead. And for this, human beings are ſtill fur- 

ther qualified, by the peculiar characters of the two ſexes. The one 
being of a more delicate make, and withal particularly inclined and 
adapted to What may be called the internal adminiſtration. of a 
family; and the other of a hardier frame, and more enterpriſing 
genius, and fit for defending a family from external injury: their 
reſpective abilities form, when united, a complete ſyſtem of the 
powers eſſential to domeſtick policy. There are many houſehold 
duties, for which nature has not. qualified the man: and many offices, 
both domeſtick and civil, whereof the woman is not capable. In 
a word, the two ſexes are natural aſſociates; feminine weakneſs 
being compenſated by maſculine ſtrength, and what is harſh in the 
male character by the delicacy of the female: and, in general, the 
peculiar talents of the one ſex being a ſupplement to the peculiar 
imperfections of the other. lt is true, we ſometimes meet with a 
womaniſh man, and with a manniſh woman. But both are awk- 
ward to a degree that proves them to be unnatural: and the words, 
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whereby we denote thoſe characters, are terms of ſeorn and diſlike, 
The name virago conveys. the idea of a diſagreeable woman; and 
effeminate, applied to one of the other ſex, denotes a contemptible 
man. I might add, that the very dreſs of the one does not become 
the other; and that nature has eſtabliſhed a great difference in 
their voices, that of a man being eight notes deeper or graver than 
that of a woman. Cicero diſtinguiſnes feminine from manly 
beauty, calling the former venuſtas, and the latter dignitas: and 
indeed, at Rome, as the men. were almoſt continually in the open 
air, andexpoſed, with their heads uncovered, to the ſun of a warm 
climate, their complexion, and caſt of features, muſt have differed 
very much from that of the women, who were for the moſt- part 
within doors *. And with us, and in every other civilized country, 
many of thoſe outward accompliſhments, that become a woman, 
would not. be graceful in a man; and thoſe defects that are pardon- 


able, and ſometimes pleaſing, in the one, would in the other be 


intolerable. That vivacity, for example, which is not blamed in 
a man, might be impudence in a woman ; and that timidity, which 
detracts nothing from the female character, won make a man not 
only ridiculous, but infamous. . 

I will not enlarge further on this nomic, It is fuſtciently mani- 
feſt, that a man and a woman are different characters, and formed 
for different employments; and are, each of them, when united, 
more complete animals, (if I may ſo ſpeak) and have the means of 


| happineſs more in their power, than when ſeparate. Nothing 


more needs be faid to Prove, that the matrimonial union is. natural 


and beneficial. 


By this union. Providence "wn to. be W the accom- 
pliſhment of theſe very important purpoſes. Firſt, the Continu- 
ation of the human race in. a way conſiſtent with virtue, decency, 
and good government. Secondly, the Training up. of human 


* See Eſſay on nn. Chap. II. SeR. iv. $1. 
creatures 


and moral beings. And nen "the brd arne of 8 $4 HR who 
form this connection. 

some queſtions here occur, on which Wankind are not unani- 
mous, and which, therefore, it may be proper to examige. I. It 
may be'aſked, Whether it is according to nature, that the married 
perſons ſnould be only two, one man and one woman: II. Whe- 


ther the matrimonial union ſhould laſt through the whole of life: 


III. Whether the rearing and educating of children ſhould be left 
to the parents, or provided for by the publick. 

I. The firſt queſtion may be otherwiſe expreſſed thus :- Is Del: 
gamy lawful? We may imagine two ſorts of polygamy : the firſſ, 
when one woman has at one time two or more huſbands ; the 
ſecond, when one man has at one time two or more wives. The 


former is ſaid to prevail in the kingdom of Thibet, in the Eaſt 


Indies; but is ſo very uncommon, that we need not take particular 
notice of it; eſpecially, as to both forts the ſame arguments may 
be applied, which I am now going to apply to the latter. The 
former is indeed liable to other objections of a peculiar nature: but 
I do not care to ſpecify them; and beſides, they are obvious. 

Is it then right, that one man ſhould at one time have more than 
one wife? I anſwer, No: and theſe are my reaſons. | 
I. All men have a right to happineſs; and it has been ſhown, 


that Providence intended, by the union of the ſexes, to promote 


the happineſs'of mankind,” as well as ſome other important pur- 
poſes. Further, thoſe propenſities, that prompt to this union, are 


common to all men; fo that nature does not ſeem to have intended 


it for one man rather than another. All therefore have an equal 
right to it. Conſequently, it is not lawful to deprive an innocent 
perſon of this privilege: which, however, would neceſſarily be the 


caſe, if polygamy were to prevail. For the number of males that 


are dem is found to be fo nearly equal to that of females, being 
"TC as 
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ay twenty to nineteen according to ſome computations, or-as four. 
teen to thirteen according to others, that, if all men and all women 
were to be married, there could not be more than one wife to one 
huſband, and one huſband to one wife. e 
If it bet objected, that, according to theſe bens, one 

woman in thirteen, or in nineteen, might have two huſbands, the 
anſwer is, that men are, by their ſtrength and ſpirit of enterpriſe, 
expoſed to many dangers, in war, for example, and by ſea, to 
which the other ſex is not liable; and that, therefore, to keep the 
two ſexes equal in reſpect of number, a ſmall ſurplus of males 
muſt be neceſſary. This equality is a deciſive intimation, that po- 
lygamy is not according to nature. If it were natural, ſome pro- 
viſion would have been made for it. But the economy of nature 
is plainly againſt it. And let me add, that this exact proportion 
of the ſexes, continued through ſo many ages, and in all countries, 
(for we have no good reaſon to think, that it was ever otherwiſe 
in any country) is a ſtriking proof of the care of a wiſe Providence, 
for the preſervation of the human race; and is, moreover, a per- 
petual miracle, (if I may fo ſpeak) to declare, both that the union 
of the ſexes is natural, and that Polygamy is not. 2 
It is true, that, either from diſinclination, or from mate 
circumſtances, many men never marry at all. But the ſame thing 
may be faid with equal truth of many women. 80 that ſtill, the 

balance of the ſexes may be preſumed to be even. -And one man 

cannot marry more than one wife, without contradicting the 
views of n and nn the rights of his fellow- 

creatures. | 

2. Polygamy is Inicordfifient with that dies; 3 married 

Perles ought to bear to one another. To love one more than 
any other, is natural, and poſſible, and common: but to love two 
or more in preference to all others, and yet to love them equally, 

is ſo uncommon, that we may venture to call. it unnatural, and 
"Fs 9 4 7 impoſſible. | 
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impoſſible. Such a- paſſion, at leaſt, would not he tolerated in 
poetry or romance; for every reader would ſay, that it was incre- 
dible in fiction, becauſe it never happens in fact. In comedy 
ſometimes, indeed, we find a profligate man making love to two 
women, or a lady at a loſs which of two lovers to prefer: but this 
cannot be without diſhoneſty; for if the paſſion for the one be ſin- 
cere, that for the other muſt be hypocritical. Even where poly- 
gamy prevails, it is generally found, that, whatever be the number 
of his wives, the huſband has hut one favourite. The conſequence 
is, that ſhe 1s hated by all the reſt, and he on her account. 

And this leads me to remark, - 3. that Polygamy deſtroys the 
peace of families; and therefore ſtands in direct oppoſition to one 
of the chief ends of the matrimonial union. The wives hate one 
another as rivals, and bear a particular diſſike to her who happens 
for the time to be moſt in favour with the huſband. The children 
naturally take part with their reſpective mothers; and, inſtead of 
fraternal affection, are animated with mutual jealouſy- and envy. 
And thus a family becomes the ſeat of continual ſtrife; and the 
huſband muſt exerciſe a tyrannical authority over the whole, and 
make thoſe obey him through fear, who are not attached to him 
by love. This . obſervation is warranted by fact. In countries, 
where polygamy prevails, the wives are the ſlaves of the huſband, 
and the enemies of one another; they are confined in a priſon 
called a ſeraglio; and are attended by eunuchs, who ſerve at once 
for guards, and for ſpies, and who, it ſeems, form a neceſſary part 
of this deteſtable ſyſtem of policy ;- the children are diſſatisfied with 
the father, on account of his partialities, and with one another, 
becauſe of their interfering intereſts : and conſpiracies, poiſoning, 
and aſſaſſination, are frequently the conſequence. Surely, an 
economy cannot be rational, which for its very being depends upon 
practices that are a diſgrace to human nature; and, a family thus 
divided againſt itſelf can never be happy. And in a nation made 
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up of ſuch families, though there may be that dark and ſilent trau - 
quillty, which proceeds' Rem Fear, there cannot be chearfulneſs, 
induſtry, liberty, or kind affection; there cannot be that polite- 
neſs, and ſenſe of honour, which accompany the free: and decent 
intercourſe of the ſexes; nor can there be that circulation of 
fentiments, whereby literature, free inquiry, and the knowledge 
and the love of truth, are promoted in the more enlightened parts 
of the world. This too is according to fact. The Turks, who 
allow polygamy, are the idle, the ignorant, and the devoted ſlaves 
of a tyrant, and of a moſt abſurd ſuperſtition: within their on 
families they are tormented with apprehenſion and jealouſy: honour 
is ſd little known among them, that they are ſaid to have no word 
in their language to expreſs the idea: and it is the principle of fear 
alone, that ſupports their government. When a deſpotick prince 
is no longer feared by his people, he is undone; and when he ceaſes. 
to be afraid of them, his tyranny is intolerable. ds | 
4. After what has been ſaid, it is mg to add, in . 
Wrür piss that Polygamy, being ſubverſive of filial and parental 
affection, muſt be inconſiſtent with the right education of children, 
and ſo counteract another chief end of marriage. The father will 
probably be partial to the children of his favourites. Certain it is, 
that, if he have many children by ſeveral wives, he cannot love 
them all equally; nor can his love fail to be alienated by thoſe diſ- 
fatisfactions whieh he ſees prevailing among them, and whereof 
he knows himſelf to be in a great meaſure the cauſe. Some of his. 
children, therefore, he will look: upon in the light of conſpirators ;. 
and for his own ſecurity, will be: glad to form a party, among the: 
reſt : which wilkwiden. the diſſenſions that divide his houſehold, by 
giving them the ſanction of his on example. How js it poſſible, 
that, in ſuch a family, children ſhould be well educated, or that 
virtue ſhould be a matter of general concern! Even with us, when 


the en and the wife happen to diſagree in regard to the manage- 
ment 
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ment of their children, education is commonly neglected; the mo- 
ther has one favourite, and the father another: and the children, 
following the example of their parents, adopt their humours and 
prejudices, and become licentious, diſobedient, and regardleſs ot 
inſtruction. Among the Turks, indeed, education cannot be con- 
ſidered as a matter of any great importance. In governments ſo 
tyrannical,:the man tho diſtinguiſnes himſelf by his genius, by his 
induſtry, or even by his virtue, becomes the object of jealouſy, to 
ſome perſon in power; ſo that the only Wario. on at is 
to remain obſcure and contemptiblſee. 

Enough has been ſaid to prove, that n 18: 3 _ 
deſtrudvg ef wires m happinela, But that it is in all poſſible 
caſes criminal, I have no authority to affirm. Among Chriſtians, 
indeed, it muſt always be ſo, becauſe forbidden by our religion: 
and in alk Chriſtian, countries it is puniſhed, and in ſome capitally. 
But to the antient Jews and Patriarchs it was not forbidden; and 
ſeems in ſome caſes to have been permitted as a puniſhment for their 
intemperance in deſiring it. The greateſt. calamities that befel 
David would not have taken place, if he had been contented with 
one wife; and the ſenſuality of Solomon in this particular has fixed 
an indelible blemiſh on one of the e charakten chat ever 
appeared among men. 

II. The ſecond queſtion to be ee is, Whether the matri- 
moniab union ought to laſt through the whole of life. | 

Marriage is diſſolved in. two ways, by Death and. by, Divorce. OE 
Divorce there are two ſorts; the one partial, or @ foro et menſa, as: 
the lawyers ſay, by which the parties are ſeparated, but the marri- 
age is not annulled: and when this happens, the wife, according 
to the law of England, is in moſt caſes, though not in all, ie 
to an alimony; that is, to a certain proviſion from the huſband; 
the amount of which 1s determined by the eccleſiaſtical court, accord 
ing to, the circumſtances of the caſe, and the quality of the parties. 
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The other fort of divoree; which is called Divoredune's vinculb matri. 
monii, annuls the marriage ee n n —— as s free, 
as if they had never been united. Mr 

This final divorce the New Teſbunentis Abos in this cus of adul- 
tery only: but does not ſay, that, upon conviction of that erime, 
it ought to take place; and therefore, a Chriſtian Legiſlature may 
warrantably eſtabliſh, in regard to this matter, ſuch limitations, as 
human wiſdom may think moſt conducive to publick good. For 
if, on proof of adultery, the marriage were always to be diſſolved, 
there is too much reaſon to fear, that, when a huſband and wife 
were diſſatisfied with each other, a deſire of being diſunited might 
tempt them to the commiſſion of that wickedneſs. But ſo ſacred 
is the nuptial tie accounted in moſt Chriſtian nations, that, by the 
Canon Law, and by the Common Law of England, this crime is 
not a ſufficient ground for a final divorce, but only for a ſeparation | 
a toro et menſa : it may only be pleaded by the parties, as a reaſon 
for their being diſengaged 2 vinculo matrimonit ; but the legiſlature 
may either admit that plea, or reject it *. The only thing which, 
according to the common law of England, can nullify a marriage, 
is, its having been from the beginning null, becauſe unlawful ; as 
in the caſe of too near a degree of conſanguinity. However, in 
England, upon a charge of adultery, marriage is ſometimes annulled; 
not indeed by an action at common law, but by an act of parlia- 
ment made for the purpoſe. | 

I mention theſe particulars, to ſhow the opinion of mankind con- 
cerning the diſſolution of the nuptial tie during the life of the parties. 

For the laws of enlightened nations, eſpecially thoſe laws that are 

of long ſtanding, are to be conſidered as the reſult of reaſon and 
: experience united: and therefore, in every quay that relates to 


:* In Scotland, the e of the Commiſſaries,, proceeding on the charge of 
adultery, if there be no appeal from it, annuls the marriage totally ; „ fo that there | is no 
occaſion for recourſe to the ie legiſlature, "POD l 
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the expediency of human conduct, deſerve very great attention. It 
is plainly a doctrine of Chriſtianity, as well as a principle of the 
Britiſh law, that the matrimonial union ought to be for life. And 
that the ſame concluſion may be drawn from philoſophical conſi- 
derations, that is, from the nature of man, and the nd 15 150 
inſtitution, it will not be difficult to proe. 

The only ſcheme of temporary marriage, that "wig Fw Anden 
of plauſibility, is that of thoſe. who contend, for argument's ſake 
perhaps, that the man and woman. ſhould-agree to be faithful to 
each other for a certain time; and then, if they found they were 
not happy, to ſeparate, and be at liberty either to remain ſingle, 
or to chooſe other partners. Now I have ſo good an opinion of 
human nature, as to believe, that, even if laws were made to this 
purpoſe, many men and women would be averſe to a ſeparation, 
from a regard to their children, and to one another. But, in 
framing laws, we are not ſo much to preſume upon the poſſible 
virtues of individuals, as to guard againſt the probable evils that 
may be apprehended from the general depravity of the human 
heart. And it is eaſy to foreſee, that the ſcheme in queſtion would 
give licence to the profligate, expoſe the ſober to temptation, de- 
ſtroy thoſe ſentiments of delicacy and eſteem which the ſexes ought 
to bear towards each other, poiſon the happineſs of families, in- 
troduce diſorder into the ſtate, and prove ruinous. to the education 
of children. - 175 / 

1. It cannot be 8 that raſh n are more. e to 
8 unhappy, than ſuch as are founded upon deliberate choice. 
And if this is true, whatever tends to make men and women con- 
ſiderate, in chooſing partners for life, muſt tend eventually to the 
happineſs of families. But if even the alarming thought, that the 
matrimonial union cannot be diſſolyed but by death, does not 
always prevent a raſh choice; what, may we think, would be the 
conſequence, if 1 it were in the power of the parties to put an-end 
1 | > | 10 
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to their union, and engage in a new one, whenever * Pleaſed ? 
The conſequence would be, ſuch precipitancy and captice in form. 
ing this relation, as might preclude all hopes of conjugal felicity, - | 
2. It will alſo be allowed, that perſons, who are united by a 
ſincere friendſhip, have a better chance to be happy, than thoſe 
who come together without friendſhip. Now it is the nature of 
true friendſhip, to deſire a permanent union: nay, good men hope 
to enjoy the ſociety of their friends in another world for ever. 
Men may fer a limited time enter into. partnerſhip in trade; and 
ſervants. and maſters may mutually become bound to each other 
for a certain number of months or years: gain, or convenience, 
are the foundation of ſuch contracts; and, if friendſhip be ſuper- 
added, that will continue when the contract is diſſolved. But 
who ever thought of forming temporary friendſhip! Should we 
chooſe that perſon for our friend, who would tell us, that he was 
willing to be ſo for a year or two; but that thenceforth he and we 
were to be mutually indifferent to each other? Would it be poſ- 
ſible for us to think his affection ſincere, or indeed * for 
us any affection at all? IR Bi Nd c 
Beſides, when a man tells a woman, We Fo * to employ 
his life in making her happy, (and this muſt be a ſentiment in 
every marriage that is founded on eſteem) is it not more likely, 
that ſhe will love him as a huſband, and as a friend, than if he 
were to ſay, or to be ſuppoſed to ſay, that he would be glad to live 
with her two or three years, or perhaps for a longer time, if he 
found her agreeable, and did not change his mind To a pro- 
poſal of this ſort, every woman who had any pretenſions to deli 
cacy, to ſenſe, or to virtue, would ſurely return a very contemp- 
tuous anſwer. Were matters to come to this paſs, all eſteem and 
confidence between man and woman would be at an end: and both 
to the one ſex, and to the other, the love of gain, or of conve- 
nience, or a more ſhameful principle, would be, or (which is the 
| _ fame 


ſame n this cafe). a: ſeem to be; the ſole motive-to ſuch 
temporary attachment. It follows, that they would be mutually 
ſuſpicious, and mutually diſguſted; and each. mnelined to purſue a 
private and ſeparate; intereſt, at the other's. expence. Whereas, 
when a man and a woman are united for liſe, from a principle of 
mutual eſteem, (without which no marriage can be lawful) it is 
hardly poſſible, that they ſhould: have ſeparate intereſts; or if, in 
conſequence of ſome. previous bargain on the ſubject of money, 
either party could become rich at the expence of the other, a regard 
to their children would, if they were not loſt to all natural ns 
tion, inſpire them with more generous ſentiments. 1 5 7 7) 

3. It; deſerves. to be conſidered, whether the ſcheme ebe 
would not debaſe thoſe ideas of Delicaey, wherewith the intercourſe 
of the ſexes ought always to be accompanied. By Delicacy, I here 
mean, a peculiar warmth and purity of affection, which can only 
be gratified by à conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing, without a rival, the 
entire eſteem of the perſon beloved. The natural effect of it is, a 
deſire to pleaſe, not merely by a generous and reſpectful behaviour; 
but alſo by. entertaining no thoughts or wiſhes, but ſuch as the 
object of the paſſion would approve: It is this, that diſtinguiſhes 
the union of cultivated minds from the brutal inclinations of a ſen- 
ſualiſt or ſavage: and, as it promotes modeſty of ſpeech and of 
manners, and lays a reſtraint on every irregular'defire; it muſt be 
of importance both to publick order, and to private. happineſs. 
But how is it poſſible, that this delicacy ſhould form any part of 
the attachment of thoſe, who have no other view than to be toges 
ther for a ſtipulated time; and who perhaps, during their term of 
cohabitation,” had their thoughts fixed on other partners, and were 
liſtening. to propoſals,” or eontriving plans, for a new connection 
Perſons, thus united, would in theſe reſpects be ſipitiaus at leaſt 
of one another; which would deſtroy all delicacy of affection, and 
could hardly fail to end in mutual abhorrence. „ eee Hog ee 
$8]: — 4 & 4. This 
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4. This ſcheme would be fatal to the education of children, By 
15 they are, or they may be, even in their infancy, abandoned to 
the care of one of the parents, who, having loſt all eſteem for the 
other, and being now, probably, engroſſed by a new attachment, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to retain any warmth of parental affection to- 
wards them. The other parent may alſo be engaged in a new 
alliance; and have little inclination to lock back, except with 
diſguſt, upon the former, or any perſon connected with it. Thus 
the children are neglected by one parent, or perhaps by both. Or 
a ſecond, or a third ſueceſſion of brothers and ſiſters may be ob- 
truded upon them; for whom they, detached from the preſent 
family, and deriving their origin from a family that no longer 
exiſts, cannot entertain any Particular -kindnefs, And thus, the 
ties of blood would be overlooked or forgotten; | kindred would 
become too complex a thing to be comprehended by ordinary un- 
derſtandings; the parental, filial, and fraternal charities would of 
courſe be extinguiſhed, the human heart hardened, and ſociety 
transformed into a ſcene of confuſion. Nor does it ſeem poſſible 
for human policy to contrive a cure for theſe evils, without re- 
monng their cauſe, by the eſtabliſhment of regular matrimony. 
If it wers worth while to enlarge on a topick, which is too plain 
to require further illuſtration, we might conſider, how the particular 
intereſts of men and of women, the rich and the poor, the young 
and the old, the ſtrong and the ſickly, would be affecteck by the 
ſcheme of temporary marriages. And 1 think it might be made 
appear, that to the young, the healthy, and the rich, it would 
afford the means of unbounded profligacy ;- while to the poor, the 
old, and the inſirm, it muſt prove injurious and comfortleſs. In 
a word, marriage muſt be for life. If, at the will of the parties, it 
might be lime to a ſhorter term, it would give riſe to as many 
evils as potygamy-itſelf; and overturn all delicacy, decency,” mo- 


an good order, and kind den 1 Grant, that a . | 
„ „ ST) hb inſtitution 


inſtitution of matrimony may ſometimes be attended with incon- 
veniener hem perſons muſt remain united for life wlio yet, while 
united, cannot be hippy.” What then? Mult the beſt rights'of 
ſociety be ſacriſiced to the humour of a few individuals, who per- 
haps; if they had it in their power to break lobſe from the preſent 
engagement, and to form another, would tf be as unhappy às be- 
fore? The evils:complained of are to be remedied, not by unhing- 
ing ſociety, but by reforming the education, and regulating the 
paſſions, of young people of both ſexes. When this is done, let 
mutual affection, deliberately formed, be the motive to the matri- 
monial union; let the perſons united be careful; from a ſenſe of theit 
own infirmities, to cultivate mutual forbearance; let them repreſt 
intemperate thoughts, and apply diligently to the duties of their 
ſtation: and there will be no reaſon to e that the ſexes are 
_— unhappy by being united for life. ee C27. ohh. 
- I know-not,: whether temporary marriages, depending: for their 
e ende the will of the parties, ever took” place in regular 
ſociety : which may be conſidered as a proof, that they are not 
conſiſtent with good order, or with the ends of the matrimonial 
union. It is true, that in ſome countries divorces have been more 
frequent, and permitted for ſlighter cauſes, than in others. But, 
for the moſt part, they have been ſubject to the cognizance of law, 
and not left to the determination of the parties. Among the Jews, 
indeed, before the promulgation of the goſpel,” the huſband might 
diſmiſs his wife, on giving her, what Seripture calls, 4 bin of 
divorcement. But we are told, from the higheſt authority, that in 
the earlier ages of the world, when mankind were leſs corrupt, it 
was not ſo; and that Moſes allowed it, not becauſe it was good, 
but in order to prevent greater evils, which he had reaſon to appre- 
hend, from the known perverſeneſs of the Jewiſh” nation Romu- 
lus, too, permitted huſbands on ſome occaſions to put away their 


wives; ; for a Roman father had a ſort of judicial authority' over his 
r 5 "4 0&2 5 houſehold; 
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_ <dworce at Rome, till the five hundred and twenty-fifth year of the 
city, may we not infer, that this law of Romulus was raſhly made, 

and not conformable to the ſentiments of the people; and that it 
remained in force, merely becauſe it was overlooked ;- as many old 
aws do in all nations? , Marriages of certain ſorts. were by the 
laws of Romulus declared perpetual; which Dionyſius the hiſtorian 
greatly approves of; ; becauſe he thinks, that it muſt have been, both 
to the huſband and to the wife, a motive to diſcreet behaviour, and 
mutual forbearance. This law, ſays he, engaged the wives, who 
< had no other reſource, to yield a ready compliance to the temper 
«© of their huſbands; and it obliged the huſbands, on the other 
* hand, to treat their wives as a neeeſſary poſſeſſion, which they 
could not on any account relinquiſh.” And it cannot be doubted, 

that, when married perſons know that their union is to be for life, 
they will be more inclined to adapt themſelves to the tempers of one 
another, and to reform what is amiſs in their own diſpoſition, than 
if they had it in their power to be divorced as ſoon as they became 
mutually diſſatisfied. So that the perpetuity of this contract has a 
manifeſt tendency to promote the Baring of the , as well 
as to purify their manners. . 

III. Whether the rearing and educating * ye Fury ſhould be 
left to the parents, or provided for by the nbc. 1s the ur per 
tion which I propoſed to examine. 

And it is; readily allowed, that ther my he an — fault 
in the policy of a nation, where the law does not provide a remedy, 
and a punithment, for the negligence of parents in this particular. 
And too many parents there are, who ſeem very inattentive to the 
right education of their children: nay, it is to be feared, that not 
a a few are chargeable, not with inattention only, but even with the 

guilt of corrupting the morals and the principles of their children, 
| by indulgence and bad example, Do we not meet with young 


Ris : creatures, 
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creatures, dene ene tack learned to Wear, and tb lie, as ſoon 
us to ſpeak? And can we ſuppoſe, that ſuch a thing would have 


happened under the tuition of a good parent? I grant, that ſome 
natures may be more untractable than others: but there are cer- 


tain viees, and ſwearing is one of them, to which there is no temp- 
— in any of our natural appetites, which therefote children can 


never doquire of themſelves, and which che admonitions of an at- 


_ 


But, if the Rate were to aboliſh the ties of Wen W by 
training up the young ones from their birth in ſeminaries, under 
che eye of teachers appointed by publick authority, it is to be feared, 
that the teachers might be fill more negligent, becauſe leſs affec- 
tionate, than parents; and that the influence of bad example would 
not be les fatal in thoſe large ſocieties, than in families. Publick 
_ Inſtitutions there are among us, for training up children at a diſtance 
from their parents: but domeſtick diſcipline is found to be as friendly 
to virtue, and is certainly more agreeable to nature. Boarding- 
ſchools for young women have been accounted ſo dangerous to vir- 


bentkre parent could hardly fail to prevent, or to cure. 9.2 


tue, that intelligent parents, who ſend their infant daughters to 


thoſe ſeminaries, are generally careful to take them home before Ty 


ceaſe to be children. 

"While, therefore, I regret the i inattenticn of many parents to one 
of the moſt indiſpenſable of all human duties, I cannot adopt the 
ſentiments of thoſe, who maintain, that parents in general are not 
to be intruſted with the care of their young ones *. For if children 
inner an ee Ry 2 SHO ð . To: Wynorr-rH and 


* of the proper methods of education, ihe generality of the common people are 
more ignorant, than of any other part of duty. They imitate one another in this 
. reſpedt and à perſon, who has had no opportunities of obſerving their conduct, would 

hardly believe what abſurd practices prevail among them. The books that have been 
Vritten on education, many of which are very uſeful, come not into their hands, and 
are not level to their capacity. Indeed they are rather 


this head. © el breed my children (fay they) : as I wa bred myſelf: to which ſome 
Pa 99 7 complaiſant 
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unwilling to receive advice on 
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and their- parents were forced to live ſeparate, the attachments of 

kindred would be greatly weakened, if not. entirely loſt. Now this 
muſt be unſuitable to the views of Providence; who. would not 
| have made the ties of natural affection ſo ſtrong in every animal, 
and eſpecially in man, if it had been for the advantage. of animal 
life, or of human ſociety, that they ſhould be diſſolved or difre- 
garded. Phat nature intended the mother to be the nurſe of her 
own infant, and that the worſt conſequences are to be apprehended 
when we wilfully contradict this intention of nature, is too plain 
to require any proof. And when the mother has, with the father's 
aid, diſcharged that part of her duty, in which, in ordinary caſes, 
every mother finds the greateſt delight; and when thus the attach- 
ment of both parents to their child is heightened by long acquaint- 
an ce, and oy WE mn of -ineffable derer, fee wherewith 


7 ae bo Poetry « —_ if Fg do as you V done, they will at 
« their part very well,” While matters go on thus, improvements are not to be looked 
for, in education, or in any thing elſe. 

"How is the evil to be remedied ? By ſeparating the children FIR their parents, and 
committing the former to the care of ſtrangers? No: ſuch. a remedy would be worſe 
than the evil. How then? By inſtruQting parents in their duty? Yes; F that would be 
the eaſier, the more natural, and the more effectual way. 

I have therefore often wiſhed, that the teachers of religion would, in their publick 
diſcourſes and private admonitions, not only recommend the right education of chil. 
dren in general terms, which in ia& they do, but alſo lay down, and enforce, the me- 
thod of it, with ſome degree of minuteneſs; expoſing at the ſame time the improprieties 
of the prevailing practice. The ſubjeR, it may be ſaid, is too copious to be diſcuſſed in 
a ſermon, and too familiar to be delivered from the pulpit. I anſwer, that, if expreſſed 
In proper language, it would derive dignity from its importance; and that its relation 
to common life would render it intelligible and intereſting. And ſurely, education is 
not a more copious theme, than many of thoſe are, on which it is the preacher's duty 
to expatiate, It would not be neceſſary for him to enter into it with the nicety of a 
Locke, or a Rouſſeau.. If he could only reform a few. of the groſſer improprieties of 
domeſtick diſcipline, he would be a, bleſſing to his people, and an honour to his profeſ- 
fion. Nor would parents only be improyed by diſcourſes of this nature, He who. in- 
ſtructs the teacher may convey uſeful Hints to thoſe who are to be taught. By hearing 
a ry duty explained a chill could hardly fail to learn his own. 


. every 


e eee , 


every exerciſe of parental love is accompanied: — when, I ſay, the 
parental affections are thus wound up to the higheſt pitch, where 
is the child likely to meet with ſo much tenderneſs, and fo zealous 
a concern for his temporal and eternal welfare, as in n-the houſe of 
| thoſe who gave him birth? - — 

An interchange of the parental and filial Ader is, moreover, 
friendly to the happineſs, and to the virtue of all concerned. It 
gives a peculiar ſenſibility to the heart of man; . infuſing a ſpirit of 
generoſity and a ſenſe of honour, which have a moſt benign in- 
| fluence on publick good, as well as on private manners. When we 
read, that Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra, declared, that 
one chief cauſe of his joy was the- conſideration. of the pleaſure which 
his victory would give his father and mother; is it poſlible for us. 
to think, that this man, the greateſt perhaps and the beſt. that 
Greece ever ſaw *, would have been fo generous, or ſo amiable, if 
he had not known who his parents were? In fact, there are not 
many virtues that reflect greater honour upon our nature, than 
the parental and the filial. When any uncommon examples of 
them occur in hiſtory, or in poetry, they make their way to the 
heart at once, and the reader's melting 135 bears e to their 
lovelineſs. 8 

Amidſt the triumphs of demie. Hector never appears ſo greats 
as in a domeſtick ſcene, when he invokes the bleſſing of heaven upon 
his child: nor does Priam, on any other occaſion, engage ous 
eſteem ſo effectually, or our pity, as when, at the hazard of his 
life, he goes into the enemies camp, and into the preſence of his. 
fierceſt enemy, to- beg the dead body of his. Son. Achilles's love to 
his parents forms a. diſtinguiſhing part of his character; and that 
fingle circumſtance throws an. amiable-ſoftneſs into the moſt terrifick 
human perſonage that ever was deſeribed in poetry. The interview 


between Ulyſſes and. his F ather, after an abſence of twenty years, 


8 


3 


2. Epaminondas princeps, ut opinor, Græciæ. Cicero. Tuſeul. 
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it is impoſſible to read without ſuch emotion, as will convince every 
reader of ſenſibility, that Homet judged well, in making parental 
and filial virtue the ſubject of u e when enen to ſhow his 
power over the tender paſſions. 

Virgil was too wiſe, not to imitate his maſter i in this © wg 
He expatiates on the ſame virtue with peculiar complacency ; and 
loves to ſet it off in the moſt charming colours. His hero is an 
illuſtrious example. When Anchiſes refuſes to leave Troy, and 
fignifies his reſolution to periſh in its flames, Eneas, that he may 
not furvive his father, or witneſs the maſſacre of his houſehold, is 
on the point of ruſhing to certain death; and nothing leſs than a 
miracle prevents him. He then bears on his ſhoulders the infirm 
old man to a place of ſafety, and ever after behaves towards him as 
becomes a ſon, and a ſubjet *; and ſpeaks of his death in terms 
of the utmoſt tenderneſs and veneration. As a father he is equally 
affectionate: and his ſon is not deficient in filial duty. Turnus, 
when vanquiſhed, condeſcends to aſk his life, for the ſake of his 
aged parent, who he knew would be inconſolable for his loſs. 
The young, the gentle; the beautiful Lauſus dies in defence of his 
father; and the father provokes his own deſtruction, becauſe he 
cannot live without his ſon, and wiſhes to be laid with him in the 
ſame grave. The lamentations of Evander over his Pallas tran- 
ſcend all praiſe of criticiſm. And nothing, even in this poem, the 
moſt pathetick of all human compoſitions, is more moving, than 


what 1s related of the gallant youth Euryalus; when, on undertaking 


that night adventure which proved fatal to him, he recommends his 
helpleſs parent to the Trojan prince. She knows not, ſays he, 
of this enterpriſe; and I go without bidding her farewell: for 
* call the Gods to nne I cannot pt the ſight of a 


3% on the death of priam and his wt Anchiſes became king of the F reians, and 
accordingly is repreſented by Virgil as Commander in chief in Eneas's expedition. 
Alter his death, Eneas is called king by bis followers. See Eneid. I. 548, 557. 
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4 wa mother.” —Let a man read Virgil with tion, and 
with taſte; and then be a cruel parent, or an undutiful child, if he 
and human ſociety of its beſt comforts, if the ideas of thoſe pro- 
jectors were to be realiſed, who propoſe to improve ran art, 
by annibilating the attachments of conſanguinitx. 
Mankind have in all ages paid reſpect to high birth, and enter- 


wh a partiality towards. thoſe who are deſcended of virtuous an- 


ceſtors. And of ſeveral good reaſons, that have been given for it, 
this is one; that we may have more confidence in the honour ef 
ſuch perſons, than in thoſe Who have no illuſtrious, or honeſt. 
kindred, to diſgrace. by their unworthineſs, or to adorn, by heir 
virtue. Is not this a proof, that the ties of kindred are underſtood 
to be friendly to our nature; and, that the policy, which tends to 
looſen them, by keeping parents and children ſeparate, or mutually 
unknown to each other, muſt be detrimental to publick good, as 
well as to private happineſs? Baconchas an excellent remark on this 
ſubject. Unmarried men, ſays he, are beſt friends, beſt maſters, 

E beſt ſervants: but not always beſt ſubjects; for they are light 
e to run away; and almoſt all fugitives are of that condition. For 
60 ſoldiers, (continues he, a little after) find that the generals 

. in their hortatives commonly put men in mind of their wives 
cc: and children: and I think the deſpiſing of marriage among the 
« Turks maketh the vulgar ſoldier more baſe. Certainly, wite and 
„ children are a kind of diſcipline of humanity : and ſingle men, 
1 though they be many times more charitable, becauſe their means 
are leſs exhauſt, yet, on the other ſide, they are more cruel.and 
te hard-hearted, becauſe. their tenderneſs is not ſo oft ealled upon. ** 
My principal view in this argument 15, to overturn one of 


Plato's theories. That ne is of neg: that parents 
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onght not-to beende with their children, docanſs they are apt 
to ruin them by immoderate fondneſs. His plan, therefore, is, 
that infants, as ſoon as born, ſhould be conveyed to places ſet 
apart for them, and taken care of by nurſes and teachers appointed by 
the publick : that parents may never know their own offspring; and 
that from their earlieſt years the riſing: generation may be taught to 
conſider themſelves as tha: children of che commonwealth. He 
thinks too, that the father and mother ſhould not live in domeſtick 
union; nor ever meet, but on certain ſolemn feſtivals; and that 
even this indulgenoe ſhould be denied to all, who are not in the 
prime of life, and of a healthy conſtitution. In a word, his plan 
tends to aboliſh families, to efface every idea of kindred, and to 
render the intercourſe of the ſexes in the rational world ſimilar to 
that of brutes: which would make men worſe than ſavages; de- 
ſtroy all the delicacies of modeſty, and conjugal friendſhip; and 
deprive. ſociety: of thoſe moſt important means of improvement, 
which men and women derive from the company and converſation 
of each other. It would alſo diveſt us of thoſe habits of mutual 
kindneſs that take their riſe in a family, and are, as we have ſeen, 
Jo effectual in refining and adorning our nature *; and it would 
extinguiſh many of the nobleſt incentives to activity and patriotiſm, 
If we had been ſent into the world for no other purpoſe, but to act 
a part, like puppets or players, in the farce of democratical govern- 
ment ; and had en intereſt to contend for, n ow and no 


* 1 that ee e infitation of the — of, Ruhe, for 3 her young 
nobility, the children are viſited from time to time by their parents, and may correſpond 
with them by letter; and none under the age of five years are ſent to the academies. Thus 


that great and en ſecures the continuance of ne and filiallove, at the ſame 
| Fo or in this way, her nobles mu 0 equal thoſe of . politeſt nations in in elegance of 
manners ; ; and the improvement of the common people will follow as a neceſſary 
conſequence. Her nobility, indeed, are not in this reſpect her only care. To the in- 
tereſts of education in the middle ranłks of life ſhe is not leſs attentive, | 

IT need 


need to preparẽ Four minds, by habits of piety and benevolence, for 
happineſs hereafter: in a word, if we were creatures quite different 
from what we are, this plan might be allowed to have ſome mean- 
ing. But, taking man as he is, and paying a due regard to his 
inherent rights, and final deſtination, we cannot heſitate to pro- 
nounce it unnatural and abſurd, and alike e to n 
and to virtue. | 
And what, you will atk; are. the ba ſuppoſed by the 
r philoſopher to reſult from it? He thinks, it would free the 
commonwealth from the evils of avarice, the chief motive to which 


he imagines to be one's attachment to a family. But in this he is 


widely miſtaken. Attachment to a family gives riſe to induſtry, 
and prudent economy, which: ought always to be encouraged, be- 
cauſe productive of private happineſs, as well as of publick good; 
but has nothing to do with avarice; which is :known to be ſub- 
verſiye of benevolence, and to prevail more in hearts that are har- 
dened againſt the claims of conſanguinity, and the calls of nature, 
than among thoſe who love their children and kindred.— He thinks, 
that in this way the ſtate would be ſupplied with healthy citizens: 

and in this too he is miſtaken. For the conſtitution of the child 
may be bad, when that of the parent is good; and weakly parents 
have often ſtrong children. Nor is bodily ſtrength the only thing 
deſirable in a good citizen; wiſdom and virtue, which are often 


united with an infirm body, are much more important: Demoſt- 


henes, Cicero, and in the latter part of his life Julius Ceſar, were 


valetudinarians; and one of the greateſt men that Sparta ever pro- a 


duced, I mean Ageſilaus, was lame of a leg. And it is found by 
experience, that, without being ſubjected to the reſtraints propoſed 
by this unnatural plan of policy, moſt men enjoy as much health, 
as is requiſite to all the ordinary buſineſs of life.—Platd imagines 
further, that by his ſcheme rebellion and ſedition would be pre- 
vented ; which, he ſeems to think, do commonly take their riſe 
4: £8 2 among 
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among perſons united by the ties of blood. But neither is this true. 
In civil commotions, we often ſee parents and children attach them 
ſelves to oppoſite parties; and one of the moſt ſhocking calamities 
attending civil war is, that it promotes contention among kindred, 
and ſets brother againſt brother, and the father againſt the ſon. 
As to that indiſcreet fondneſs wherewith ſome parents treat their 
children; it is an evil no doubt, and tends to produce evil; but it 
hurts a few individuals only, and its bad conſequences are often 
ſucceſsfully counteracted by a little knowledge of the world :— 
whereas the propoſed remedy would affect the whole commonwealth 
with evils incomparably greater, and withal incurable. Beſides, 
teachers, as well as parents, have been partial to favourites but 
nobody ever thought of aboliſhing education; to get rid of this in- 
convenience. It would be, like cutting off the legs, in order to 
keep the gout out of the great toe; or like knocking out all the 
teeth, for the purpoſe of preventing the tooth-ach. The beſt ſecu- 
rity againſt the evils of parental fondneſs, is parental love; and, 
where parents have 12 beg that will always be fecurity 
ſufficient. TE RE He | 
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4 fr b the ee of Zenobia queen of Palmyra, 

who was conquered by the emperour Aurelian about the mid- 
dle of the third century, compoſed many books of philoſophy and 
criticiſm, and among others a diſcourſe on Sublimity, which is the 
only part of his writings chat has been preſerved to our time. He 
is an author, not more remarkable for accuracy of judgment, than 
for the energy of his ſtyle, and a peculiar boldneſs and elevation of 
And men of learning have vied with each other, 1 in cele- 
brating and expounding that work; which is indeed one of the beſt 
ſpecimens that remain of antient criticiſm, and well deſerves tlic 


thought. 


attention of every ſcholar. 


1 


But he has uſed the word 1 Hupſbt in a more en feaſe; than 
is commonly annexed to the term Sublimity ; not always diſtinguiſh- 
ing what is ſublime from what is elegant or beautiful. The diſ- 
tinction, however, ought to be made. Both indeed give delight; 
but the gratification we derive from the one is different from that 
which accompanies, the- other. It is pleaſing to behold a fine face, 
or an apartment elegantly furniſhed and of exact proportion; it is 
alſo pleaſing to contemplate a craggy mountain, a vaſt cathedral, 
or a magnificent palace: but ſurely, the one ſort of pleaſure differs 
as much from. the other, as complacency differs from admiration, 
or the ſoft melody of a flute from the eee tones of a full 


organ. 
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Grammarians are not agreed about the etymology. of the word 
Sublime. The moſt probable opinion is, that it may be derived 
from ſupra and limus ; and ſo denotes literally the circumſtance of 
being raiſed above the ſlime, the mud, or the mould, of this world. 
Be that as it may, it uniformly ſignifies in the Latin, whence we 
have taken it, elevation, or loftineſs. And, becauſe whatever 1 18 
much elevated, as a high building, or a high mountain, infuſes 
into the beholder a ſort of pleaſing aſtoniſhment; hence thoſe 
things in art or nature, which have the ſame effect on the mind, 
are, with a view to that effect, called by the ſame name. Great 
depth, being the correlative of great height, and being indeed 
implied in it, (for whatever is high from below is deep from 
above) and becauſe it aſtoniſhes and pleaſes the imagination, is alſo 
to be conſidered as ſublime. For, if we be ourſelves ſecure, every 
one muſt have obſerved, that it is agreeable to look down, from a 
mountain, upon the plain, or from the top of a high building, 
upon the various objects below. Cotton ſays, with the energy 
and enthuſiaſm of Dryden: | 


O my beloved rocks, that riſe 

To awe the earth, and brave the ſkies ! 

From ſome aſpiring mountain's crown, 

How dearly do I love, 

Giddy with pleaſure, to look down : 

And from the vales to view the noble heights above !* 


It is pleaſant, * ſays Lucretius, * to behold from, the land the 
« labours of the mariner in a tempeſtuous ocean; — but nothing 
« is more delightful, than from the heights of ſcience to look 
« down on thoſe who wander in the mazes of error: not (fays he) 
e becauſe we are gratified with another's diſtreſs ; but becauſe 
« there is a pleaſure in ſeeing evils from which we ourſelves are 

* See Walton's Angler, Part ii, | 850 7 
5 : | : «0 ous.” 
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e free. The fact is partly ſo; but the poet entirely miſtakes the 
cauſe; It is pleaſant to behold the fea in a ſtorm,” on account 
of its"aftoniſhing greatneſs and. impetuoſity ; and it is pleaſant to 
look down from an elevated ſituation, becauſe here too there is 
greatneſs and delightful aſtoniſhment. But to ſee others in danger, 
or unhappy in their ignorance, muſt always give pain to a conſi- 
derate mind, however conſcious it may be of its own ſecurity, and 
wiſdom. Such a ſentiment we need not wonder to find in an Epi- 


eurean poet; as all the views of his maſter terminated in ſelf. But 


it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that Creech, in a note upon the paſſage, 
ſhould vindicate his author in theſe terms: Id aſſerit poeta, quod 
omnes ſentiunt; qui dolore aut morbo laborantem videt, protinus, 
O me fælicem: · The poet aſſerts nothing, but what is warranted 
« by univerſal experience ; when we ſee a man diſeaſed, or in pain, 
*. we immediately exclaim (or think) How happy are we !!“ Every 


generous mind feels the falſehood of this doctrine. It was, how-- 


ever, a favourite topick of Swift; as appears from thoſe verſes on 
his own death, in which he comments upon a filly and ambiguous 


maxim of Rochefoucault “. According to this theory, the moſt 
: | deſirable 


The maxim is, Din Paduerſit de nos meilleurs amis nous trouvons tebjeurs quelque thoſe, 
gui ne nous deplaiſt-pas : In the adverſity of our beſt friends we find always ſomething. 
that does not diſpleaſe us. This may. mean; either, that while our beſt friends are in. 
adverſity we always meet with ſome gratification ; or, that the: adverſity of our beſt: 
_ friends tis always to us the ſource of ſome gratification.. The former remark is: true: 
for, while our friend is, or even while ourſelves. are, in trouble, we may no doubt 
have the comfort, of eating when we are hungry, drinking when thirſty, reſting when 
weary ; to ſay nothing of the higher enjoyments of ſcience, and of virtue, But this is 


a childiſh obſervation; andi has no particular reference to Rochefoucault's ſyſtems 1 


therefore ſuppoſe the meaning to be, that the calamities which overtake our beſt friends 
always give us ſome degree of pleaſure :- and this, though no childiſh obſervation, 

every man, who is not corrupted by extreme ſelfiſhneſs, knows to be utterly. falſe. It 
is natural to wiſh for that which we know to bring pleaſure along with it: but what 
fort of perſon would he. be, who for his own gratification could viſh. his beſt friends to 
dein adverſity! 
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deſirable of all human conditions would be that of the W 
tendant of an hoſpital, the keeper of Bedlam, or the commander 


of galley-ſlaves: Who would every moment be rejoicing in the 


thought, that he was s free n the 1 e eee 
him. Marty 0 | ee t $1 


* 


To this notable n Swift makes à little Audion by his paraphraſe, In 9 


„ diftreſſes of our friends, We fir/? conſult our private ends, &. What can this mean? 


A child who is playing near me gets a dangerous fall: a friend who is riding with me 
I's thrown from his horſe, and has his leg broken. In this caſe, What do I do? 1 firft 
of all, fays Swift, (What ! before I either aid, or pity him? Ves; I) conſult 
ſome private end of my own; that ĩs (if it be any thing) I conſider, how I may make 


this accident turn to my own advantage. What might paſs in the mind of Swift on an 


.occaſion like this, I know not: but in me, and in moſt other beings of human form, 


| am certain there would be no ſuch idea. Without thinking of ourſelves At all, we 
| ſhould inſtantly give every aſliſtance.in'dur power: er, if we did not, ve ſhould deſerve 

to be driven out of ſociety. — But perhaps, by the word Fr/t the author here means 
| chiefly - cc When our friends in diſtreſs, our chief deſire | is, not that he may be relieved, 


<« but that we may from his ſuffering reap ſome benefit.” This will not mend the mat- 


ter. For, at this rate, love is hatred ; and Friend and enemy are ſynonimous terms. 


The truth may de, that Wvift, knowing the couplet would not be compleat without a 


ſecond line, and a rhime to friends, took the liberty, on this one occaſion, — to make 


The one verſe for the vther*s ſake ; For one for ſenſe, and one for rhime, He thought ſufficient 


- at this time, — But he brings examples to confirm his doctrine. He does. In order 
to probe, from reaſon and experience, that in all diſtræſſes of our friends we firſt conſult 


our private ends, he argues, that, when our friend is NOT IN DISTRESS): but in an ad- 


vantageous fituation, we wiſh to be in as good a place as he, or perhaps in a better; 
that, when Ned is in the gout, we patiently hear him groan, and are glad that we are 


not in it ; that one poet wiſhes all his rival-poets in hell, rather than that they ſhould 


write better than he: and he urges other conſiderations, hu mourouſly expreſſed indeed, 
but not more to the purpoſe, In a word, his arguments amount to this: Emula- 
; < tion is natural; Some men, particularly poets and wits, are prone to envy ; - And 


« we think it a good thing to be in health. Argal, There is no ſuck thing in this 


world as ſincere friendſhip, or diſintereſted compaſſion.” | This wy be wit; but it 
is not ſenſe. 


Let not this note be deemed a digreſſion. Ot the ſublimities of art 1 nature the 


human ſoul would be a very incompetent judge, if it were ſo mean, ſo contemptible, 


and fo hateful a thing, as ſome writers would have us believe. Our, taſte for the ſub- 


lime is conſidered by two great authors (who will be quoted i in the ſequel) AS a proof 
of the dignity of our nature, 


| T . * * Pg dS. 32 * » 
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What we admire, or conſider as great, we are apt to ſpeak of in 
ſach terms, as if we conceived it to be high in place: and what we 
look upon as leſs important we expreſs in words that properly de- 
note lo ſituation. We go p to London; and thence. down into 
the country. The Jews ſpoke in the ſame manner of their metro- 


polis, which was to them the object of religious veneration. Je- 


«« rufalem, ſays the Pſalmiſt, is a city, to which the tribes go up: 
and the parable of the good Samaritan begins thus, A certain 
«« man went down from Jeruſalem to Jericho.” Conformably to 
the ſame idiom, heaven 1s ſuppoſed to be above, and hell to be be- 
neath; and we ſay, that generous minds endeavour to reach the 
ſummit of excellence, and think it beneath them to do, or deſign, 


any thing that is baſe. The terms 4aſe, groveling, low, &c. and 


_ thoſe of oppoſite import, elevated, aſpiring, lofty, as applied in a 
figurative ſenſe to the energies of mind, do all take their riſe from 
the ſame modes of thinking. The Latins expreſſed admiration by 
a verb which properly fignifies 20 /ook up (/u prcere) ; ; and contempt 
by another / deſpicere) whoſe original meaning is to look down. A 
high ſeat is erected for a king, or a chief magiſtrate, and a lofty 
pedeſtal for the ſtatue of a hero; partly, no doubt, that they may 
be ſeen at the greater diſtance, and partly alſo, out of ed to 
their dignity. 

But mere local elevation is not the onl y ſource- of ſublimity. 
Things that ſurpaſs in magnitude; as a ſpacious building, a great 
city, a large river, a vaſt mountain, a wide proſpect, the ocean, the 


expanſe of heaven, fill the mind of the beholder with the ſame agree- 


able aſtoniſhment. And obſerve, that it is rather the relative mag- 
nitude of things, as compared. with others of the ſame kind, that 
raiſes this emotion, than their abſolute quantity of matter. That 
may be a ſublime edifice, which in real magnitude falls far ſhort of 
a imall hill that is not ſablime: : anda river two Furiongs.1 in breadth 
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is a majeſtick appearance, though in extent of water it 18 as n g 
when compared with the ocean. | | Rs. 

Great number, too, when t gives riſe to 8 * be 
referred to the ſame claſs of things. Hence an army, or navy, a 
long ſucceſſion of years, eternity, and the like, are ſublime, becauſe 
they at once pleaſe and aftoniſh. In contemplating; ſuch ideas or 
objects, we are conſcious of ſomething like an expanſion of our 
faculties, - as if we were exerting our whole capacity to comprehend 
the vaſtneſs of that which commands our attention *. This energy 
of the mind is pleaſing, as all mental energies are when unaccom- 
panied with pain: and the pleaſure is heightened by our admiration 
of the object itfelf; for admiration is always agreeable. | 

In many caſes, great number is connected with other grand ideas, 
which add to its own grandeur. A fleet, or army, makes us think 
of power, and courage, and danger, and preſents a variety of bril- 
liant images. A long ſucceffion of years brings to view the viciſli- 
tude of human things, and the uncertainty of life, which ſooner 
or later muſt yield to death, the irreſiſtable deſtroyer. And eternity 
reminds us of that awful conſideration, our own-immortality ; and 
is connected with an idea ſtill more fublime, and indeed the moſt 

fublime of all, namely, with the idea of Hin, who fills immenlity 
with his preſence ; creates, preſerves, and governs all things; and 
is from everlaſting to everlaſting. 

In general, whatever awakens in us this vfeaſurable e 
is accounted ſublime, whether it be connected with quantity and 
number, or not. The harmony of a loud and full organ conveys, 
no doubt, an idea of expanſion and of power; but, independently on 
this, it overpowers with ſo ſweet a violence, as charms and aſtoniſhes 
at the ſame time: and we are generally conſcious of an elevation 
of mind when we hear it, even though the ear be not ſenſible of 


* Spectator, Numb. 412. Gerard on Taſte. 
| any 
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any melody. Thunder and tempeſt are ſtill more elevating, when 


one hears them without fear; becauſe the ſound is ſtill more ſtupen- 


dous; and becauſe they fill the imagination with the magnificent 
idea of the expanſe of heaven and earth, through which they direct 
their terrible career, and of that Almighty Being, whoſe will con- 
trouls all nature. The roar of cannon, in like manner, when con- 
ſidered as harmleſs, gives a dreadful delight; partly by the over- 
whelming ſenſation wherewith it affects the ear, and partly by the 
ideas of power and dungen Weg and fortitude, which it con- 
veys to the fancy. - 


Thoſe paſſions of the foul lab: a een nee which 


diſcover a high degree of moral excellence, or are in any way con- 
netted with great number. or great quantity. Benevolence and 
piety are ſublime affections; for the object of the one is the Deity 
_ himſelf, the greateſt, and the beſt; and that of the other is the 
whole human race, or the whole ſyſtem of percipient beings. Forti- 
tude and generoſity are ſublime emotions; becauſe they diſcover a 
degree of virtue, which is not every where to be met with; and exert 
themſelves in actions, that are at once difficult, and beneficial to 
mankind *. Great intellectual abilities, as the genius of Homer, 
or of Newton, we cannot contemplate without wonder and delight, 
and muſt therefore refer to that claſs of things whereof I now 
ſpeak.Nay great bodily ſtrength 1s a ſublime object; for we are 
agreeably aſtomiſhed, when we ſee it exerted, or hear of its effects. 
There is even a ſablime beauty, which both aſtonaſhes and charms: 


but this will be found in thoſe perſons only, or chiefly, who unite 


fine features with a majeſtick form ; ſuch as we may. ſuppoſe an 
antient ſtatuary would have £2 omen Juno, or Minerva, Achilles, 
or rene | | Y 


. This * of Fe rb is admitted by the  $toicks, and all the beſt Moraliſts. 
That courage (ſays Tully) which aims only at ſelf-intereſt, and is not regulated by 
equity and-benevolence, is to be called audacity rather than ortizzde, 

| 412 When 
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When great duales preral in any perſon, they form what is 
called a ſublime character v. Every good man is a perſonage of 
this order: but a character may be ſublime, Which is not com- 
pletely good, nay, which is upon the whole very bad. For the 
teſt of ſublimity is not moral approbation, but that pleaſurable 
| aſtoniſhment wherewith certain things ſtrike the beholder. Sarpe- 
don, in the Iliad, is a ſublime character, and at the ſame time a good 
one: to the valour of the hero he joins the benignity of a gracious 
prince, and the moderation of a wiſe man. Achilles, though in 
many reſpects not virtuous, is yet a moſt ſublime character. We 
hate his cruelty, paſſionate, temper, and love of vengeance: but we 
admire him for his valour, ſtrength; ſwifttieſs, generbſity, beauty, 

and intellectual accompliſhments, for the warmth of his friendſhip, 

and for his filial tenderneſs T. In a word, notwithſtanding his 
violent nature, there is in his general conduct a mixture of good- 
neſs and of greatneſs, with which we are both pleaſed and aſtoniſhed. 

Julius Ceſar was never conſidered as a man of ſtrict virtue. But, 
in reading his Memoirs, it is impoſſible not to be ſtruck with the 
ſublimity of his character: that ſtrength of mind, which nothing 
can bear down; that ſelf- command, which is never diſcompoſed; 
that intrepidity in danger; that addreſs in negociation ; that cool- 
neſs and recollection in the midft of perplexity ; and that unwearied 
activity, which crouds together in every one of his campaigns as 
many great actions as would make a hero. Nay even in Satan, as 
Milton has repreſented him m Paradife Loſt, though there are no 
qualities that can be called good in a moral view; nay, though every 
purpoſe of that wicked ſpirit is bent to evil, and to that only; yet 
there is the grandeur of a ruined archangel : there is force able to 
contend with the moſt boiſterous elements; and there is boldneſs, 

which no power, but "what is Almighty, can intimidate. Theſe 
| qualities are adding and, though we always deteſt his malig- 


U « Gerard on Taſte, 4 Ely on bur and Muck. Part i. chap. Pa 
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nity; we are often emma, to admire 55 very greatneſs in which 


- eee terrified. Acts a tc [1 
And be not ſurpriſed, that we 3 ee what we cannot 


approre. Theſe two emotions may, and frequently do, coincide : 
Sarpedon and Hector, Epaminondas and Ariſtides, David and ſo- 


nathan, we both approve and admire. But they do not, neceſſarily 


coincide: for goodneſs calls forth the one, and greatneſs the other; 
and that which is great is not always good, and that may be good 
which is not great. Troy in flames, Palmyra in ruins, the ocean 
in a ſtorm, and Etna in thunder and conflagration, are magnificent 
appearances, but do not immediately impreſs. our minds with the 
idea of good: and a clear fountain is not a grand object, though in 
many parts of the world it would be valued above all treaſures. 80 
in the qualities of the mind and body: we admire the ſtrong, the 


n the eloquent, the beautiful, the ingenious, the learned; but 


the virtuous only we approve. There have been authors indeed, 
one atleaſt there has been, who, by confounding admiration with 
* obation, laboured to confound intellectual accompliſhments 
moral virtues; but it is ſhameful 1 inaccuracy, and vile ſo- 
is one might as well endeavour to confound crimes with miſ- 
fortunes, and ſtrength of body with purity of mind; and ſay, that 
to be a knave and to. loſe a. leg are equally worthy of puniſhment, 
and that one man deſerves as much praiſe for being born with a 
healthy conſtitution, as another does for leading a good life. 


But if ſublime ideas are known by their power of inſpiring agree- 5 


able aſtoniſhment, and if Satan in Paradiſe Loſt is a ſublime idea, 
does it not follow, that we muſt be both aſtoniſhed at his character, 
and pleaſed with it? And is it poſſible to take pleaſure in a being, 
who is the author of evil, and the adverſary of God and man? 
I anſwer ;- that, though we know there is an evil ſpirit of this 


6 name, we know alſo, that Milton's Satan is partly imaginary ; and 


we believe, that thoſe qualities are ſo in particular, which we admire 
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in him as great: for we have no reaſon to think, that he has really 
that boldneſs, irreſiſtable ſtrength, or dignity of form, which the 
poet aſcribes to him. 80 far, therefore, as 'we admite him for 
ſublimity of character, we conſider him, not as the great enemy of 
our ſouls, but as a fictitious being, and a mere poetical hero. Now 


the human imagination can eaſily combine ideas in an aſſemblage, 


which are not combined in nature; and make the ſame perſon the 
object of admiration in one reſpect, who in another is deteſtable: 

and ſuch inventions are in poetry the more probable, becauſe ſuch 
perſons are to be met with in real life. Achilles and Alexander, for 
example, we admire for their magnanimity, but abhor for their 
cruelty. And the poet, whoſe aim is to pleafe, finds it neceſſary to 
give ſome. good qualities to his bad characters; for, if he did not, 

the reader would not be intereſted in "uy fortune, nor, conſe- | 
quently, pleaſed with the ſtory of it. * 4 

In the picture of a burning city, we may Addis the ſplendour 
of the colours, the undulation of the flames, the arrangements of 
light and ſhade, and the other proofs of the painter's kl ; and 
nothing gives a more exquiſite delight of the melancholy kind, than 
Virgil's account of che burning of Troy. But this does not imply, 
that we ſhould, like Nero, take any pleaſure i in ſuch an event, if it 
were real and preſent. Indeed, few appearances are more beautiful, 
or more ſublime, than a maſs of flame, rolling in the wind, and 
blazing to heaven : whence illuminations, bonfires, and fireworks 
make part of a modern triumph. Vet deltruction b. is of all 
earthly things the moſt terrible. 

An object more aſtoniſhing, both to the eye, and to the ear, 
there is hardly in nature, than (what is ſometimes to be ſeen i in the 
Welt Indies) a plantation of ſugar- canes on fire, flaming to a vaſt 
height, ſweeping the whole country, and every moment ſending 
forth a thouſand OP; qo thoſe of wee A * Hou de- 


* "ae Eflay on Poetry and Muſick, Pare i. chap Is R . 
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ſcription of ſuch a ſcene we {yould admire as ſublime; for a de- 
ſcription can neither burn nor deſtroy. But the planter, who ſees 
it defolating his fields, and ruining all his hopes, can feel no other 
emotions than horror and ſortow.—In a word, the Sublime, in | 
order to give pleaſing aſtoniſhment, . bs. either 3 imaginary, or 
not immediately: pernicious. 
I ̃)bere is a kind of horror, which may * inkuſed into "the mind 
both by natural appearances, and by verbal deſcription ; and which, 
though it make the bloed ſeem to run cold, and produce a mo- 
mentary fear, is not unpleaſing, but: may be even agreeable: and 
therefore, the objects that produce it. ar e juſtly denominated ſublime. 
Of natural appearances that affect the mind in this manner, are 
vaſt caverns, deep and dark woods, overhanging precipices, the 
agitation of the ſea in a ſtorm: and ſome of the ſounds above- 
mentioned have the ſame. effect, as thoſe of cannon and thunder. 
Verbal deſcriptions infuſing ſublime horror are ſuch as convey lively 
ideas, of the objects of ſuperſtition, as ghoſts and enchantments ; or 
of the thoughts that haunt the imaginations of the guilty; or of 
thoſe external things, which are Nleaſingly terrible, as ſtorms, con- 
flagrations, and the like. | 
It may ſeem ſtrange, that horror of any kind ſhould give pleaſur A 
But the fact is certain. Why do people 1 run. to ſee battles, execu- 
tions, and ſhipwrecks ? Is it, as an Epicurean would lay, to com- 
pare themſelves with others, and exult in their own ſecurity while 
they ſee the diſtreſs of thoſe who ſuffer? No, ſurely: good minds 
are ſwayed by different motives. Is it, that. they may be at hand, 
to give every aſſiſtance in their power to- their unhappy brethren ? 
This would draw the benevolent, and even the. tender-hearted, to a 
ſhipwreck; but to a battle, or to an execution, could not bring 
ſpectators, becauſe there the humanity of individuals is of no uſe.— 
It muſt be, becauſe a ſort of gloomy ſatisfaction, or terrifick plea- 
ſure, accompanies the gratification of that curioſity which events of 


this nature are apt to raiſe in minds of a certain frame. 
No 
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No parts of Taſſo are read with greater reliſh, than where he de- 
ſcribes the darkneſs, filence,, and other horrors, of the enchanted 
foreſt: and the poet himſelf ; is ſo ſenſible of the captivating influ- 
ence of ſuch ideas over the human 1 magination, that he makes the 
cataſtrophe of the poem in ſome meaſure depend upon them. Milton 
is not leſs enamoured of foreſts and enchantments drear; as 
appears from the uſe to which he applies them in Comus-- the ſcenery 
whereof charms us the more; becauſe it affects our minds, as it did 
the ne _ and: cauſes * a thouſand fantaſies" — 


to throng into the memory, 
of calling ſhapes, and beckoning ſhadows dire, 
And aery tongues, that ſyllable mens names 
on ſands, and ſhores, and deſert. wilderneſſes. 


Foreſts in every age mult; have had attractive horrors : dtherwiſ ſo 
many nations would not have reſorted thither, to celebrate the rites 
of ſuperſtition. - And the inventors of what is called the Gothick, 
but perhaps ſhould rather be called the Saracen, architecture, muſt 
have been enraptured with the ſame imagery, when, in forming 
and arranging the pillars and ailes of their churches, they were ſo 
careful to imitate the rows of lofty trees in a deep grove. 

Obſerve a few children aſſembled about a fire, and liſtening to tales 
of apparitions and witchcraft. Vou may ſee them grow pale, and 
croud cloſer and cloſer through fear: while he who is ſnug in the 

chimney corner, and at the greateſt diſtance from the door, con- 
ſiders himſelf as peculiarly fortunate ; becauſe he thinks that, if 
the ghoſt ſhould enter, he has a better chance to eſcape, than if he 
were in a more expoſed ſituation. And yet, notwithſtanding 
their preſent, and their apprehenſion of future, fears, you could 
not perhaps propoſe any amuſement that would at this time be 
more acceptable. The fame love of ſuch horrors as are not at- 
tended with ſenſible inconvenience continues with us through life: 
1 | and 
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and Akten has affirmed, that the end of 'trageily" ie to * em 
ſoul by che operations of pity and terror. 

The mind and body of man are ſo conſtituted, that, wirkdit 
Abe. neither can the one be healthy, nor the other happy. And 
as bodily exerciſes, though attended with fatigue, as Dancing, or 
with ſome degree of danger, as Hunting, are not on that account 
the leſs agreeable ; ſo thoſe things give delight, which rouſe the ſoul, 
even when they bring along with: them horror, anxiety, or ſorrow, 
provided theſe Apia be e and their cauſes rather im- 
gunary: than real. 

The moſt verſo e of fublimity- are ben in the works: ww” 

nature. Pyramids, palaces, fireworks, temples, artificial lakes and 
canals, ſhips of war, fortifications, hills levelled and caves hollowed 
by human induſtry, are mighty efforts, no doubt, and awaken in 
every beholder a pleaſing admiration ; but appear as nothing, when 
we compare them, in reſpe& of magnificence, with mountains, 
volcanoes, rivers, cataracts, oceans, the expanſe of heaven, clouds 
and ſtorms, thunder and lightening, the ſun, moon, and ftars. 
So that, without the ſtudy of nature, a true taſte in the ſublime is 
abſolutely unattainable. . And we need not wonder at what is related 
of Thomſon, the author of the Seaſons ; who, on hearing that a cer- 
tain learned gentleman of London was writing an Epick-poem, 
exclaimed, * He write an Epick poem! it is impoſſible : he never 
« ſaw a mountain in his life.” This at leaſt is certain, that if we 
were to ſtrike out of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, thoſe deſcriptions 
and ſentiments that allude to the grand phenomena of nature, we 
ſhould deprive theſe poets of the beſt part of their ſublimity. 
And yet, the true ſublime may be. attained. by human art. Mu- 
ſick is ſublime, when it inſpires - devotion, courage, or other 
elevated affections: or when by its mellow and ſonorous harmonies 
it overwhelms the mind with ſweet aſtoniſſiment: or when it 

infuſes that pleaſl ng horror abovementioned; which, when joined 
4 K BET EA. 
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to n deſcriptive of terrible”! rr it mon does "yy 
effectually. 4 


Architecture is ſublime, wins it is e and Siu my withat 
ſo ſimple and well-proportioned as that the eye can take in all its 


35 greatneſs at once. For when an edifice 1s loaded with or naments, 


our attention to them prevents our attending to the whole; and the 
mind, though it may be amuſed with the beauty or the variety of 
the little parts, is not ſtruck with that ſadden aſtoniſhment, which 
accompanies the contemplation of ſublimity. Hence the Gothick 
ſtyle of building, where it abounds. in minute decorations, and 
where greater pains are employed on the parts, than in adjuſting 
the general harmony of the fabrick, is leſs ſublime than the Gre- 
cian, in which proportion, ſimplicity, and uſefulneſs, are more 
ſtudied than ornament. It is true, that Gothick buildings may be 
very ſublime: witneſs the old cathedral churches. But this is 
owing, rather to their vaſt magnitude, to the ſtamp of antiquity 
that is impreſſed on them, and to their having been fo long appro- 
priated to religious ſervice, than- to thoſe n that diſ- 
tinguiſh their architecture from the Grecian. 

The Chineſe mode of building has no pretenſior ons to fublimity; 
its decorations being ſtill more trivial than the Gothick; and be- 
cauſe it derives no dignity from affociated ideas, and has no vaſtneſs 
of magnitude to raiſe admiration. Yet is it not without its charms. 
There is an air of neatneſs in it, and of novelty, which to many 
13 pleaſing, and which of late it has un much he faſhion to 

imitate... | | 
Painting is ſublime, when it dplas men inveſted with great 
qualities, as bodily ſtrength, or actuated by ſublime paſſions, as 
courage, devotion, benevolence. That picture by Guido Rheni, 
which repreſents Michael triumphing over the evil ſpirit, I have 
always admired for its fublimity, though ſome criticks are not 
pleaſed with it. The attitude of the angel, who holds a ſword in 
9 6 . bis 
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his right hand in a'threatening poſture, conveys to me the idea of 
dignity and grace, as well as of irreſiſtable ſtrength. Nor is the 
majeſtick beauty of his perſon leſs admirable: and his countenance, 
though in a ſlight degree expreſſive of contempt or indignation, 
retains that ſweet compoſure, which we think eſſential to the 
angelick character. His limbs and wings are, it is true, contraſted: 
but the contraſt is ſo far from being finical, that, if we conſider 
the action, and the ſituation, we muſt allow it to be not only 
natural,, but unavoidable, and ſuch as a winged being might 
continue in for ſome time without inconvenience.* Guido is not 
equally fortunate in his delineation of the adverſary; who is too 
mean, and too ludicrous, a figure, to cope with an archangel, or 
to require, for his overthrow, the twentieth part of that force 
which appears to be exerted. againſt him. Painting is alſo ſub- 
lime, when it imitates grand natural appearances, as mountains, 
precipices, ſtorms, huge heaps of rocks and ruins, and the like. 

At the time when Raphael began to diſtinguiſh himſelf, two 
ſtyles of painting were cultivated in Italy. His maſter Pietro Pe- 
rugino copied nature with an exactneſs bordering upon ſervility : 
fo that his figures had leſs dignity and grace than their originals. 
Michael Angelo ran into the oppoſite extreme ; and, with an ima- 
gination fraught with great ideas, and continually aſpiring to ſub- 
limity, ſo enlarged the proportions of nature, as to raiſe his men 
to giants; and ſtretch out every form into an extenſion that might 
almoſt be called monſtrous. To the penetration of Raphael both 
ſtyles ſeemed to be faulty, and both in an equal degree. The one 
appeared inſipid in its accuracy, and the other almoſt ridiculous 
in its 3 125 He therefore purſued a middle courſe; tem- 

Its 2 17 pering 

| * Ehr on e eg Chap. IL. Sect. iv. 335 | | 

' + find that Sir Joſhua Reynolds, from whoſe judgment there is no appeal, thinks 
more favourably of the Sublime of Michael Angelo. I therefore retract part of what 


is ſaid above: but I am ſure my indulgent Friend will not be offended to ſee 1 remark, 
4K 2 . as 
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pering the fire of Angelo with the caution of Perugino: aid thus 
exchibited the true ſublime of painting; wherein the grace of nature 


are heightened, but nothing is gigantick, diſproportioned, or im- 
probable. While we ſtudy his Cartoons, we ſeem to be converſing 
with a 3 of m IKE RG * my IN RG * Ggaity 
and ſize. 5 5 

This great artiſt is in oiideliighs n Hori: is in Poetry. 
Homer magnifies in like manner; and transforms men into heroes 
and demigods ; and, to give the more grandeur to his narrative, 
ſets it off with marvellous events, which, in his time, though not 
improbable, were however aſtoniſning. But Arioſto, and the 
authors of the Old Romance, reſemble Michael Angelo in exalting 
their champions, not into heroes, but into giants and monſters. 
Achilles, though ſuperiour to all men in valour, would not venture 
to battle without his arms: but a warriour of romance, whether 
armed or not, could fell a troop of horſe to the earth at one blow, 


tear up trees by the root, and now and then throw a piece of a 


mountain at the enemy. The true ſublime is always natural and 
credible: but unbounded exaggerations, that ſurpaſs all propor- 
tion and all belief, are more 180 to mne n than aſtoniſh- 
ment. NN 

Poetry becomes Prat in many playa. ; 5 as + this; is ; the only 


fine art, which can at preſent ſupply us with examples, I ſhall from 


it ſele& a ſpecimen or two of the different ſorts of ſublimity. _ 
1. Poetry is ſublime, when it elevates the mind. This indeed 
is a general character of greatneſs. But J ſpeak here of ſentiments 


ſo happily conceived and expreſſed, as to raiſe our affections above 


the low purſuits of ſenſuality and avarice, and animate us with the 
love of virtue and of honour, As a ſpecimen, let me recommend 


as 1 had written it before I met with his admirable Diſcourſe delivered i in the Royal 
Academy, in December, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two. The few 
ow I have ſeen of Michael Angelo muſt have been in his wo: manner. 

6 1 the 
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the account, which Virgil gives in his eighth book, of the perſon, 
being trained up in all the diſcipline of Greece, eſtabliſhed himſelf 
and his people in that part of Italy, where a few. centuries after 
was built the great metropolis of the Roman empire. In the midſt 
of poverty, that good old man retains a philoſophical and a royal 
dignity. . This habitation (ſays he, to Eneas, who had made him 
2 viſit) has been honoured with the preſence of Hercules him- 
6e ſelf, Dare, my gueſt, to deſpiſe riches ; and do thou alſo faſhion 
* thyſelf into a likeneſs of. God :” or, as ſome render „ do 
thou alſo make thyſelf worthy of immortality. 2 | 


Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes; et te quoque 1 we 
Fi inge Deo. 


There is a Arength | in the So TU, whereof our hal nan is not 
capable. I édeſpiſe the world (ſays Dryden) when I read it, 4 
* myſelf when I attempt to tranſlate it. 

7 Poetry 1 is ſublime, when it conveys a lively idea of any e 
appearance in art or nature. A nobler deſcription of this fort I do 
not at preſent remember, than that which Virgil gives, in the firſt 
book of the Georgick, of a dark night, with wind, rain, and lighten- 
ing: where Jupiter appears, encompaſſed with clouds and ſtorms, 
darting his thunderbolts, and overturning the mountains, while the 
ocean is roaring, the earth trembling, the wild beaſts fled away, 
the rain pouring down in torrents, the woods reſounding to the 
tempeſt, and all mankind overwhelmed with conſternation. * | 


The following is a more literal tranſlation : but I know not how to imitate, in 
modern language, the awful, (I had almoſt ſaid, the dreadful) ſimplicity of the original. 
be 66 High in the midnight ſtorm enthroned, Heaven's Sire 
Hurls from his blazing arm the bolt of fire. 

Earth feels with trembling ; every beaſt is fled; | 
And nations proſtrate fall, o'erwhelm'd with dread, 


| 
| 
| 
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Ipſe Pater, media nimborum in nocte, coruſca 


Fulmina molitur dextra; quo maxima motu 

Terra tremit, fugere feræ, et mortalia cordaa 

Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor. Ille flagranti | 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Keraunia telo 
Dejicit ; ingeminant auſtri, et denſiſſimus imber ; 
Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc littora fangt. * 


This deſcription aſtoniſhes, both by the grandeur, and by the hor- 


ror, of the ſcene, which is either wrapt in total darkneſs, or made 
viſible by the glare of lightning. And the poet has expreſſed it 


with the happieſt ſolemnity of ſtyle, and a ſonorous harmony of 


numbers. — As examples of the ſame ſort of ſublimity, namely of 
great images with a mixture of horror, I might call the reader's 
attention to the ſtorm in the beginning of the Eneid, the death of 
Cacus in the eighth book, to the account of Tartarus in the ſixth, 
and that of the burning of Troy in the ſecond. But in the ſtyle 
of dreadful magnificence, nothing is ſuperior, and ſcarce any thing 
equal, to Milton's repreſentation of hell and chaos, 1 in the firſt and 
ſecond books of Paradiſe Loſt. | 

In the concluding paragraph of the ſame work, there is brought 


together, with uncommon ſtrength of fancy, and rapidity of narra- 


tive, a number of circumſtances, wonderfully adapted to the pur- 
poſe of filling the mind with ideas of terrifick grandeur : the de- 
ſcent of the cherubim; the flaming ſword; the archangel leading in 
haſte our firſt parents down from the heights of paradiſe, and then 


Athos rolls headlong, where his lightnings fly, 
The rocks of Rhodope in ruin lie, | 

Or huge Keraunia, With redoubled rage 

The torrent rain and bellowing wind engage; 
Loud in the woods afar the tempeſts roar, 

And mountain billows burſt in thunder on the ſhore, 


* Georg. I. 328, | 5 
diſappearing; 
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diſappearing ; ; and, above all, the ſcene that en itſelf on their 
looking behind them. | 

They, looking back, all th' ain cliff beheld. 

Of Paradiſe, ſo late their happy ſeat, . 

Waved over by that flaming brand; the gate 

With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms. 


To which the laſt verſes form the moſt FOO contraſt that can be 


imagined. 
Some natural . top, but wiped them ſoon. 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wandering ſteps, and flow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way. 


The final couplet renews our ſorrow; by exhibiting, with pictu- 
reſque accuracy, the moſt mournful ſcene in nature; which yet is 
ſo prepared, as to raiſe comfort, and diſpoſe to reſignation. And 
thus, while we are at once melting in tenderneſs, elevated with 
pious hope, and overwhelmed with the grandeur of deſcription, the 
divine poem concludes. What luxury of mental gratification 18 
here! Who would exchange this frame of mind (if nature could 

ſupport it) for any other! How exquiſitely does the faith of a Chriſ- 
tian accord with the nobleſt feelings of humanity! 

3. Poetry is ſublime, when, without any great pomp of 1 images 
or of words, it infuſes horror by a happy choice of circumſtances, 
When Macbeth (in Shakſpeare) goes to conſult the witches, he: 
finds them performing rites. in a cave; and, upon aſking what they 
were employed about, receives no other anſwer than this ſhort one, 
« A deed without a name. One's blood runs cold at the thought, 
that their work was of ſo accurſed a nature, that they themſelves 
had no name to expreſs it by, or were afraid to ſpeak of it by any 


name. Here is no ſolemnity of ſtyle, nor any accumulation of 
great: 
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great ideas; yet here is the true ſublime; becauſe here is ſomething 
that aſtoniſhes the mind, and als it, without e any: real 
inconvenience. 

Among other omens, "which met! the death af; Dido, Virgit 
relates, that, when ſhe was making an oblation of wine, milk and 
incenſe upon the altar, ſhe obſerved the milk grow black, and found 
that the wine was changed into blood. This the poet improves into 
a circumſtance of the utmoſt horror, when he adds, that ſhe never 
mentioned it to any perſon, not even to her ſiſter, who was her 
confidante on all other occaſions : inſinuating, that it filled her 
with ſo dreadful apprehenſion, that ſhe had not courage even to 
attempt to ſpeak of it.— Perhaps I may be more ftruck with this, 
than many others are; as I once knew a young man, who was in 
the ſame ſtate of mind, after having been frightened in his ſleep, 
or, as he imagined, by a viſion, which he had ſeen about two years 
| before he told me of it. With much intreaty I prevailed on him 
to give me ſome account of his dream: but there was one particular, 
which he ſaid that he would not, nay that he durſt not, mention; 
and, while he was ſaying ſo, his haggard eyes, pale countenance, 
quivering lips, and faltering voice, preſented to me ſuch a picture 
of horror, as I never ſaw before or fince. I ought to add, that he 
was, in all other reſpects, in his perfect mind, chearful, ow ae, 
and not more than twenty years of age. 

Horror has long been a powerful, + a n engine in the 
hands of the Tragick poet. Eſchylus employed it more than any 
other antient artiſt. In his play called tbe Furies, he introduced 
Oreſtes haunted by a company of thoſe frightful beings; intending 
thereby an allegorical repreſentation of the torment which that 
hero ſuffered in his mind, in conſequence of having ſlain his mother 
Clytemneſtra, for the part ſhe had taken in the murder of his father. 
But to raiſe the greater horror in the ſpectators, the poet was at 
pains to deſcribe, with amazing force of expreſſion, the appearance 
of 
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of the Furies; and he brought upon the ſtage no fewer than fifty 
of them; - whoſe infernal looks, hideous geſtures, and horrible 
ſcreams, had ſuch effects on the women and children, that, in the 
ſubſequent exhibitions of the play, the number of furies was by 
an expreſs law limited, firſt to fifteen, and afterwards to twelve. 
There are, no doubt, ſublime ſtrokes in the poet's account of theſe 
furies; and there is ſomething very great in the idea of a perſon 
haunted by his own thoughts, in the form of ſuch terrifick beings. | 
Yet horror of this kind I would hardly call ſublime, becauſe it is 
addreffed rather to the eyes, than to the mind ; and becauſe it is 
eaſier to disfigure a man ſo, as to make him have the appearance of 
an ugly woman, than, by a brief deſcription, or well-choſen ſenti- 
ment, to alarm and aſtoniſn the fancy. Shakſpeare has, in my 
opinion, excited horror of more genuine ſublimity, and withal 
more uſeful in a moral view, when he makes Macbeth, in ſhort and | 
broken ſtarts of exclamation, and without any pomp of 1 images 
or of words, give an utterance half- ſuppreſſed to thoſe dreadful 
thoughts that were paſſing in his mind immediately before and after 
the murder of Duncan, his gueſt, kinſman, ſovereign, and bene- 
factor. The agonies of a guilty conſcience were never more forcibly 
repreſented, than in this tragedy ; which may indeed be ſaid, in the 
language of Ariſtotle, to purify the mind by the operation of terror 
and pity; and which abounds more in that ſpecies of the ſublime 
whereof I now ſpeak, than any other performance in the Engliſh 
tongue.—See its merits examined and explained, with the utmoſt | 
correctneſs of judgment, beauty of language, and vivacity of ima- 
_ gination, in Mrs. Montagu's Eſſay on the writings and genus of 
Shakfſpeare. 

4. Poetry is ſublime, when it awakens in the mind any great and 
good affection, as piety, or patriotiſm. This ! is one of the nobleſt 
effects of the art. The Pſalms are remarkable, beyond all other 
writings, for their power of inſpiring devout emotions. But it 8 
4 L : not 
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not in this reſpect only that they are ſublime. Of the divine nature 
they contain the moſt magnificent defcriptions that the foul of man 
can comprehend. The hundred and fourth pſalm, in particular, 
diſplays the power and goodneſs. of Providence, in creating and 
preſerving the world, and the various tribes of animals in it, with 
ſuch majeſtick brevity and beauty, as it is vain to. look for in any 
human compoſition. The morning ſong of Adam and Eve *, and 
many other parts of Paradiſe Loft, are noble effuſions of piety, 1 
ed in the moſt captivating ſtrains: and Thomſon's Hymn on the 
Seaſons, if we overlook an unguarded word or two, is not inferiour. 

Of that ſublimity which reſults from the ſtrong expreſſion of pa- 
triotick ſentiments, many examples might be quoted from the Latin 
poets, particularly Virgil, Horace, and Lucan: but there 1s a paſ- 
ſage in Homer that ſuits the preſent purpoſe better than any other 
that now occurs. While Hector is advancing to attack the Greek 
intrenchments, an eagle lets fall a wounded ſerpent in the middle 
of his army. This Polydamas conſiders as a bad omen, and adviſes 
him to order a retreat. Hector rejects the adviee with indignation. 
„Shall I be deterred from my duty, (ſays he) and from executing 
« the commands of Jupiter, by the flight of birds? Let them fly on 
% my right hand or on my left, towards the ſetting or towards the 
« riſing ſun; I will obey the counſel of Jove, who is the king of 
gods and of men.” And then he adds that memorable aphoriſm, 
e To defend our country is the beſt of all auguries : or, as Pope 
has very well expreſſed it, | 

Without a ſign, his ſword the 1 man draws, 

And aſks no omen, but his country's cauſe. 
If we e attend to all the circumſtances, and reflect that both Hector 
and Homer believed in auguries, we muſt own that the ſentiment 
18 wonderfully great. 


* Par. Loſt, book v. | 
f Ele ouwvos Auen apirio Nai reel raręng. Iliad. xii, 243. 
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- I might alſo quote, from the ſame book of the Iliad, Sarpedon's 
eech to Glaucus; which contains the nobleſt teffon of political 
wiſdom, and the moſt enlivening motives. to magnanimity. I ſhall 
not tranſlate it literally, but confine myſelf to the general ſcope of 
the argument; and 1 ſhall give it in proſe, that it may not ſeem to 
Pa any part of its dignity from the charm of poetical numbers. 

* Why, O Glaucus, do we receive from our people in Lycia the 
* honours of ſovereignty, and ſo liberal a proviſion? Is it not in the 
* hope, that we are to diſtinguiſh ourſelves by our virtue, as much 
% as we are diſtinguiſhed by our rank? Let us act accordingly: 
e that, when they ſee us encountering the greateſt perils of war, 
% they may ſay, we deſerve the honours and the dignity which we 
<« poſſeſs. If indeed (continues he) by declining danger we could 
« ſecure ourſelves againſt old age and the grave, I ſhould neither 
* fight myſelf-in the front of the battle, nor exhort you to do ſo. 
* But ſince death is unavoidable, and may aſſail us from ſo many 
* thouſand quarters, let us advance, and either gain renown by 
. victory, or by our fall give glory to the conquerour.“ The whole 
is excellent: but the grandeur and generoſity of the concluſion can 
never be too highly applauded. 

5. Poetry is alſo ſublime, when it deſcribes i in a tively manner 
the viſible effects of any of thoſe paſſions that give elevation to the 
character. Such is that paſſage, in the concluſion of the ſame 
' twelfth book of the Iliad, which paints the impetuoſity and terrible 
appearance of Hector, ſtorming the intrenchments, and purſuing 
the enemy to their ſhips. Extraordinary efforts of magnanimity, 
valour, or any other virtue, and extraordinary exertions of ſtrength 
or power, are grand objects, and give ſublimity to thoſe pictures 
or poems, in which they are well repreſented. All ihe great poets 
n in examples. 

Vet in great ſtrength, for example, there may be unwieldineſs, 
or eee, or ſome other contemptible quality, whereby the 

"ox - ſublime 
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fablime is deſtroyed. Polyphemus is a match for five hundred 
Greeks ; but he is not a grand object. We hate his barbarity, and 
deſpiſe his folly, too much, to allow him a ſingle. grain of admi- 
- ration. Ulyſſes, who in the hands of Polypheme was nothing, is 
incomparably more ſublime, when, in walking to his palace, diſ- 
guiſed like a beggar, he is inſulted, and even kicked, by one of his 
own ſlaves, who was in the ſervice of thoſe rebels that were tempt- 
ing his queen, plundering 'his houſehold, and alienating the 
affections of his people. Homer tells us, that the hero ſtood firm, 
without being moved from his place by the ſtroke ; that he delibe- 
rated for a moment, whether he ſhould at one blow fell the traitor 
to the earth; but that patience and prudential thoughts reſtrained 
him. The brutal force of the Cyclops is not near ſo ſtriking as 
this picture; which diſplays bodily ſtrength and magnanimity 
united. For what we deſpiſe we never admire; and therefore 
deſpicable greatneſs cannot be ſublime. _ \ al 

Homer and Virgil have, each of them, given a deſcription of a 
horſe, which is very much, and juſtly, celebrated. But they dwell 
rather upon the ſwiftneſs and beauty of the animal, or on ſuch of 
his paſſions as have little or no dignity; and therefore their deſcrip- 
tions, though moſt elegant and harmonious, cannot properly be 
termed ſublime. In the book of Job, we have the picture of a 
war- horſe in the moſt magnificent ſtyle. The inſpired poet expa- 
tiates upon the nobler qualities of that animal, his ſtrength, im- 
petuoſity, and contempt of danger : and ſeveral of the words made 
uſe of, being figurative, and in their proper meaning expreſlive of 
human emotions, convey uncommon guy and elevation to the 
whole paſſage. 

Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength. ? -Haſt 1 clothed his. 
neck with thunder? —alluding, perhaps, either to the noiſe of 
cavalry advancing ; or to their ſpeed, which: the poet inſinuates may 
be compared to that of lightning. Canſt thou make him afraid 

the cs AS, 
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as a graſhopper ? the glory of his noſtrils is terrible: that is, 
the breath coming from his noſtrils, which appear red with diſten-- 
fion, make him look as if fire and ſmoke were iſſuing from them; 
an idea, which. Virgil has. finely expreſſed in that line, 
Collectumque premens volvit ſub naribus ignem. _ 
# He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his ſtrength ; he goeth 
on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not af- 
« frighted, neither turneth he back from the ſword. The quiver 
_< rattleth againſt him, the glittering ſpear. and the ſhield. He 
« ſwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs and rage 15 which probably | 
ſignifies, according to ſome tranſlations, <* he looks as if he would 
„ ſwallow the ground“; neither 4e/zeverh he that it is the ſound. of 
« the trumpet. He /aith among the trumpets, ha, ha; deſpiſes their 
alarm as much as we do that of a threatening which only. provokes our 
laughter: and he ſmelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
<. captains, and the ſhouting.” —Beſides the grandeur of the animal, 

as here painted, the ſublimity. of the paſſage is heightened exceed- 
_ ingly by the landſcape; which preſents to our view an army in order 
of battle, and makes us think we hear the craſhing of armour, and: 
the ſhouts, of encountering multitudes. 

In deſan bing what is great, poets often employ ſonorous lan- 
guage. This is ſuitable to the nature of human ſpeech: for while 
we eee ee to that which elevates our imagination, we are 
apt to ſpeak louder, and with greater ſolemnity, than at other 
times +. It muſt not however. be thought, that high-ſounding ; 
words are eſſential. to the. Sublime. Without a correſpondent dig- 
nity of thought, or grandeur of images, a ſonorous ſtyle is ridicu-- 
lous; and puts one in mind of thoſe perſons, who raiſe great. 
_ expectation, and aſſume a look of vaſt importance, when, they have 


la a very ingenious critieim on x this paſſage i in the Guardian, theſe words are 
| 8 underſtood, _ 

11 n. on Poetry. and Muſick : laſt chapter, 
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either nothing at all to ſay, or nothing that is Worth notice. 
That ſtyle is ſublime; which makes us oonceive a great object, or a 
great effort, in a lively manner; and this may be done, when 
the words are very plain and ſimple. Nay, the plaineſt and fimpleſt 
words have ſometimes a happy effect in ſetting off what is intrinſi- 
cally great; as an act of vaſt bodily ſtrength is the more aſtoniſhing, 
when performed by a light effort. This fort of ſublimity we have 
in perfection in many of thoſe paſſages of Holy Wrat, that deſcribe 
the operation of Omnipotence : as, God ſaid, Let there be light, 
e and there was light :—He ſpoke, and it was done; he com- 
# manded, and it ftood faſt: Thou openeſt thy hand, they are 
4% filled with good; thou hideſt thy face, and they are troubled.” 
It was obſerved, that the deſcription of the horſe in Job derives not 
a little of its dignity from thoſe words, that properly ſignify human 
ſentiments, and cannot be applied to an irrational animal, unleſs with 
a a figurative meaning: he rejorceth in bis flirength; he mocketh at 
«© fear; he believeth not that it is the ſound of the trumpet ; he /aith 
* among the trumpets, ha, h. It may now be remarked in general, 
that the ſublime is often heightened, when, by means of figurative 
language, the qualities of a ſuperiour nature are judiciouſly applied 
to what is inferiour. Hence we ſee in poetry, and in more familiar 
language, the paſſions and feelings of rationality aſcribed to that 
which is without reaſon, and without life, or even to abſtract 
ideas. On Adam's eating the forbidden fruit, 
| Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan; 
Sky lower d, and, muttering thunder, ſome ſad drops 
Wept, at compleating of the mortal ſin 
Original. | 8 | 
Who is not ſenſible of the greatneſs of the FOOT) . in 
theſe words; which repreſent the earth and heaven affected with 
— horror at the ſin then committed, and nature, or the univerſe, ut- 
d tering 
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tering in low thunder a groan of anguiſh ? Had the poet ſimply 
ſaid, that there was an earthquake, that the ſły grew dark, and that 
ſome drops of rain fell, the account would no doubt have been 
ſublime, as he would have given it. But is it not much more fo, 
when we are informed, that this convulſion of nature was the effect 
of a ſort of ſenſation diffuſed at that inſtant through the whole in- 
animate world? How dreadful muſt be the enormity of that guilt, 
which could produce an event fo great, and withal ſo preternatural! 
Here are two- ſources of the ſublime : the prodigy ſtrikes with hor- 
ror; the vaſtneſs of the idea overwhelms with aftoniſhment. 
In this place an unſkilful poet would probably have brought on 
ſuch a ſtorm of thunder arid lightning, and ſo violent an earth- 
quake, as muſt have overturned the mountains, and ſet the woods 
on fire. Bat Milton, with better judgment, makes the alarm of 
that deep and awful kind, which cannot expreſs itſelf in any other 
way, than by an in ward and univerſal trembling: a ſenſation more 
affecting to the fancy, than thoſe paſſions are, which vent them 
ſelyes in outrageous behaviour; even as that ſorrow is the moſt- 
pathetick, which deprives one of the power of lamentation, and 
diſcovers itſelf only by fainting and groans. Beſides, if this con- 
vulſian of the univerſe had been more violent, the unhappy offenders: 
muſt have been confounded and terrified ; which would not have 
ſuited the poet's purpole. For he tells us, and indeed the circum-- 
ſtances that follow in the narrative (which, by the by, are exqui- 
litely contrived) do all ſuppoſe, that our firſt parents were ſo intent 
on gratifying their impious appetite, that they took no notice of ue: 
prodigies, which accompanied the tranſgreſſion. | 
Writers of weak judgment, when they attempt the ſublime, are 
apt to exaggerate deſcription, till they make it ridiculous. And to 
Milton's prudent reſerve on this occaſion I cannot quote a better | 
contraſt, than that paſlage 1 in Ovid, where the Earth, as a perſoſ, 
lifts up her head, and, holding her hand before her face, e 4 
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to Jupiter, in a voice almoſt inarticulate with -chivſt; br the tor- 
ments ſhe was ſuffering from the-conflagration brought upon her by 
the raſhneſs of Phaeton; and, at the end of her ſpeech, Belfeſuffo 
cated with fire and ſmoke, draws back her head into the centre of 
her body. This is mere burleſque. Our fancy cannot be reconciled 
to ſo extravagant a fiction, nor conceive the earth to be an animal 
of ſo hideous and ſo ridiculous a form. But no art is neceſſary to 
reconcile us to the idea of the earth trembling with preternatural 
horror at ſach a lamentable cataſtrophe as the fall of Adam and 
Eve ; the farft eee rr the —— creation was eee 
and a crime, thaaee 
Brought death into the winks; ns all our woe. 

In the poetical parts of Scripture, animation and ſentiment are 
often, with the happieſt effect, applied to things inanimate. © Let 
the floods clap their hands, and let the hills rejoice together 
% before the Lord; for he cometh to judge the earth. — Canſt 
„ thou ſend lightnings, that they may go, and ſay unto thee, 
Here we are? God ſendeth forth light, and it goeth ; he 
* calleth it again, and it obeyeth with fear.” — Theſe and the 
like figures convey a lively and lofty idea of Divine Power, to 
which the inanimate parts of nature are as obſequious, as if they 
had intelligence and activity. 

A common fentiment may be made ſublime, when it is illuſtrated 
by an allufion to a grand object. There is not, ſays Addiſon, a 
« ſight in nature ſo mortifying, as that of a diſtracted. perſon, 
« when his imagination is troubled, and his whole ſoul diſordered 
« and confuſed.” This is true ; but there is nothing very ftriking 
in it. But when the author adds, Babylon in ruins is not fo 


_ «© melancholy a ſpectacle, he gives great dignity to the thought, 


by ſetting before us one of the moſt hideous pictures of deſolation 
that ever was ſeen by mortal eyes; and at the ſame time declaring, 


what is no more than the truth, that even this is not ſo mournful 


Us a ſight 
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a ſight as the other, — . The evils of life ſeem more terrible when 
anticipated than they are found to be in reality, is no uncom- 
mon obſervation: but the ſame elegant author improves it into a 
ſublime allegory, when he ſays, The evils of this life appear, like 
<« rocks and precipices, rugged and barren: at 4 diſtance; but, at 
% our neafer approach, we find little fruitful ſpots and refreſhing 
« ſprings mixed with the harſhneſs and deformities of nature.” 
This happy illuſtration pleaſes, not only by giving perſpicuity to the 
thought, but alſo by ſuggeſting the magnificent idea of a ridge of 
rocky precipices, as they appear at a diſtance to the traveller, and 
as he finds them to be on coming up to them. And it pleafes yet 
further, when we compare the object alluded to with the idea oY | 
nified, and find ſo perfect a coincidence. 3» 
Things, as well as ſentiments, may be made fublinie by the ſame 
erties: Bees are animals of wonderful ſagacity, but of too dimi- 
nutive a form to captivate our imagination. But Virgil deſcribes: 
their economy with ſo many fine alluſions to the more elevated 
parts of nature, as raiſe our aſtoniſhment, both at the ſkill of the 
poet, and at the genius of his favourite inſect; whoſe little ſize 
becomes matter of admiration, when we conſider thoſe noble in- 
ſtincts wherewith the Creatour has endowed it. 
It may ſeem ſtrange, and yet it is true, that the ſublime is ſome- 
times attained by a total want of expreſſion : - and this may happen, 
when by ſilence, or by hiding the face, we are made to underſtand, 
that there is in the mind ſomething too great for utterance. In a- 
picture repreſenting the facrifice of Iphigenia, a Grecian painter * 
diſplayed varieties of ſorrow in the faces of the other perſons pre- 
ſent; but, deſpairing to give any adequate expreſhon to the coun- 
tenance of her father Agamemnon, he made him cover it with his 
hands: an idea much admired by the antient artiſts, and often 
* Timanthes, See Plin. Hiſt. Nat. xxxv. 36. Val. Max. vill. 11. Quintil. 1. 14. 
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irtntated by the modern; as what was likely to raiſe in the ſpecta- 
tor a more exquiſite horror, than any poſitive expreſſion that could 
have been given to the face of the parent. Indeed, on ſuch an 
occaſion, it would be natural for a father to hide his face, as unable 
to endure ſo dreadful a ſight; ſo that this contrivance was not 
only the pes eee aue 8 * en moſt 3 in 
itſelf. 5 
When Ulyſſes, in Homer, pays his ee to 5 ü becken 
ghoſts whom he had called up by incantation, we are told that, on 
| ſeeing their old acquaintance and fellow - ſoldier, they all converſed 
with him, Ajax only extepted; who, ſtill reſenting the affront he 
had received at Troy, when Ulyſſes in oppoſition to his claim 
obtained the arms of Achilles, ſtood aloof, diſdaining to take no- 
tice of his rival, or to return any anſwer to his kind expoſtulations. 
It is certain, that no leſs a perſon than Virgil admired this incident; 
for he copies it in his account of the infernal world: where Eneas, 
meeting Dido, endeavours to excuſe his deſertion of her, urging 
his unwillingneſs, and the command of Jupiter: but fie, ſays 
the poet, turned her eyes another way, and minded no more 
what he ſaid, than if ſne had been flint or marble. 0227-2 
This ſilence of Dido has been blamed by a very learned ik: 
who ſeems to think, that, though it was becoming in Ajax not to 
ſpeak, becauſe he was a hero, it would be natural-for an injured 
woman to upbraid a faithleſs lover with the keeneſt reproaches. 
But I take the remark, rather as a joke upon that volubility of 
tongue, which ſatiriſts have imputed to the female ſex, than as a 
ferious criticiſm. Dido, as deſcribed by Virgil, is a more dignified 
charatter, than Homer's Ajax; and therefore, if the ſilence was 
- majeſtick in him, on account of his greatneſs of mind, it muſt be 
equally ſo in her. If he, as a hero, was a nj to other an. 
ſhe, as a heroine, was ſuperiour to other women. 29 
| Some 
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Some writers (and the ſame thing is too often unn in the 
pulpit) have endeavoured to expreſs, by an elaborate ſoliloquy, 
vhat they ſuppoſe might paſs in the mind of Abraham, on being 
commanded to offer up his Son. This I cannot but think inju- 
dicious. It ſeems to detract not a little from the Father of the 
faithful, to repreſent him as deliberating whether or not he ſhould 
obey God's command, or conjecturing for what purpoſe ſo hard a 
taſk had been enjoined him. Let a man of ſenſibility, after hear- 
ing one of thoſe rhetorical flouriſnes, read the narrative in the 
words of Moſes, and he will fee}, how much more affecting the 
one is in its ſimple majeſty, than the other in its gaudy ornaments ; 
and what inexpreſſible ſublimity the character of the great Pa- 
triarch derives from his emphatick ſilence and prompt obedience. 
He knew the command was divine, and conſequently good; and 
that, whatever his paternal emotions might be, his duty was, 
inſtantly to obey. He therefore ; roſe up early in the morning,” 
and began that journey, which he then thought would have fo 
melancholy a termination. I may add, that there is ſomething 
almoſt equally great in the ſilent ſubmiſſion of Iſaac; who, being 
at this time about thirty years of age, might have attempted reſiſt- 
ance or eſcape, if his faith and his Piety had not been Ron the 
Son of ſuch a Father. 

Things in themfelves great may hacks more or les blume; 
according to the nature of the alluſions, whereby tae defcription of 
them is illuſtrated. Longinus, who ſeems to have thought not ſo 
favourably of the Odyſſey as it deſerves, repreſents the genius of the 
author as in the decline when he wrote that poem ; but charac- 

teriſes that decline by two noble ſimilitudes. In the Odyſſey 
| « (ſays he) Homer may be likened to the ſetting fan, whoſe gran- 
++ deur ſtill remains, though his beams have loſt their meridian 


heat. What a beautiful idea! Does it not even adorn the 


object which it is intended in ſome degree to depreciate? And 
4 M 2 ga alittle 
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-a little after he has this remark. - ö Like the ocean, whoſe thores, 
<«.-when' deſerted by the tide, been the extent to which it ſome- 
times flows, ſo Homer's genius, when ebbing into the fables of 
the Odyſſey, plainly diſcovers, how vaſt it once muſt have been.“ 

To be extolled by ordinary writers is not ſo flattering, as to be cen- 

ſured by a critick like Longinus, who tempers his blame with ſo 
much politeneſs and dignity. Indeed, it has been remarked of him, 
that he exemplifies every kind of good writing; ſo as in grandeur 
of thought, and bares of WTO to vie with the author whom 
he celebrates. 

Inſtances of ideas or images intrinſically g * anda more ſo 
by the alluſions employed in deſcribing them, are common in Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Milton, and all the ſublime poets. So many exam- 
ples crowd on one's memory, that one knows not which to prefer. 

Achilles in arms is a grand idea: but Homer throws upon it addi- 
tional ſplendor, when he compares him to the moon, to the blaze 
of a beacon ſeen at a diſtance in a night of tempeſt, to a ſtar or 
comet, and to the ſun. Milton magnifies the 8 and intre- 

rn of Satan, when he ſays, N Os fe 


Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved; 
His ſtature reach'd the 1 4 and on his creſt 
Sat horror. 
The fires lighted up in the Grecian Fr and ſcattered over the 
plains of Troy, would be a beautiful appearance: but Homer 
makes it riſe upon us in glory, by comparing them to the moon 
and ſtars illuminating the ſky, when the clouds ſeparate, and the 
pure ether ſhines forth in all the niagnificence of midnight. 
hut obſerve, that great ideas are not always alluded to, in the 
deſeription of great objects, For of two things, different in na- 
ture, 


w 
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ture, that which is upon the whole inferiour may poſſeſs: a quality 
or two in à more exquiſite degree, than that which is in all other 
reſpects more elevated. How ſuperiour is a man, eſpecially a wiſe 
man, and ſtill more eſpecially, the wiſeſt, and one of the greateſt 
- of men, to a vegetable! And yet we are warranted, on the beſt au- 
thority, to ſay, that Solomon in all his re was not been ene like 
one of the lilies of the field. U T5 
WMe muſt therefore, in all caſes, tbe to Ws en of 
lkeneſs, upon which an alluſion is founded. Homer compares 
Hector to a rock tumbling from the top of a mountain. Were 
we to hear nothing more of this ſimilitude, it might appear even 
ridiculous; for one might imagine it was intended to paint the par- 
ticular manner, in which that hero deſcended from a high to a lower 
ground: and ſurely, a man rolling headlong, like a ſtone, down a 
ſteep place, is an image of neither dignity nor elegance; nor can 
it raiſe any perſon in our eſteem, to ſay of him that he is like 
a ſtone. But when we learn, that the poet means by this com- 
pariſon to inform us, that Hector was irreſiſtable while he advanced, 
and immoveable when he ſtopt, we are ſtruck with the propriety, 
and at the ſame time with the greatneſs, of the alluſion; for it 
heighteris what we had before conceived of the warrior's impetuoſity. 
If a huge fragment of a rock, torn from the top of à mountain 
by a winter torrent, were rolling and thundering down to the plain, 
no human power would be able to oppoſe it; and when it Os 
very great power would be neceffary to move it. | 
** I will make Babylon a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and bes of 
« water: and I will | Forep! it wwith the beſom F deſtruttion.” * The 
inftrament alluded to is one of the meaneſt; and yet the idea con- 
veyed by the alluſion is exceedingly great. For it is not the1 manner, 
but the conſequences, of the deſtruction, that are here painted: 
it will be ſo complete, that not the leaſt memorial of that city ſhall 


* Ifaiah, chap. xly, 
I emain: 
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the duſt that was there or of the Hgures that might have 
been drawn in it. The Abofon as alſo this emphatical meaning, 
that the people of Babylon are a nuiſance, and that the earth will 
be purified by their being driven away; and it implies further, that 
all the efforts. of human power are but duſt, whois the arm of 982 
any is lifted up againſt them. 

Ruin fiercely drives Her plowſhare o'er creation as Ws Youn g. 
peaking of the end of the world. The driving of a plow over 
a field is not a grand object. Vet the figure conveys a ſublime idea 
to thoſe who know, that ſome antient nations, when they meant 
to deſtroy a city, not only raſed the buildings, but plowed up the 
foundation; to intimate, that it was never to be rebuilt any more. 
The poet's allegory, therefore, typifies a deſtruction that is to be 
total, and final. —If I were to criticize it further, I would fay, that 
it is pity it ſhould be above the apprehenſion of common readers: 
for the ſublime is generally the worſe for being wrapt up in learn- 
ing, or in any other diſguiſe, What we do not clearly perceive 
we cannot rationally admire. It is true, that, where ſublimity 
with horror is intended, a certain degree of darkneſs may have 
a good effect; as unknown objects, viewed through miſt-or in the 
twilight, appear of greater fize than the reality, and of more hide- 
_ ous proportion. But the example before us is rather ambiguous, 
than obſcure: the learned reader knows that it comprehends a grand 
allufion; but to the unlearned it may ſeem ae to the ſub- 
ject, by reaſon of its meanneſ. A. 

Out of many that occur I quote. a PRA tits. to 1 
according to what has been already obſerved, that the ſublime is 
not always accompanied with ſonorous expreſſion, or a pomp of 
images. Theſe, when too anxiouſly ſought after, or when they 
are not ſupported with a correſpondent majeſty of thought, are 
called Bombaſt or Falſe Sublime; an n impropriety ; 


which 
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which has in ſerious writing as bad an effect, as ignorance united 
with impudence, or a ſolemn behaviour with a mean underſtanding, 
would have in converſation. Moſt people, who are in earneſt in 
what they ſay, naturally elevate: their voice and ſtyle, when they 
ſpeak of what is great; but, if they be of polite manners, that 
elevation is tempered with modeſty; and they rather lay reſtraint 
on their feelings, than expreſs them with the moſt emphatical utter- 
ance. Good writers, in like manner, riſe in ſound and ſolemnity 
of phraſe, when their thoughts aſpire to ſublimity ; but their ſtyle 
is always ſim ple, and their ornaments natural: and they often 
throw out noble ideas 1 in the We mards, and without ny: orna- 
Vet he, who aims at the ſubli me, muſt not 0 bo implicity. ta to 

the grandeur of his thoughts, as to be careleſs about his expreſſion. 
Well choſen words, and an elegant arrangement: of them, are juſtly 
reckoned by Longinus among the ſources of ſublimity. Even when. 
the thought is-both good and great, the greatneſs, or the elegance, 
may be loſt « or * by an 2. writer: and chat! in ſeveral. 
Ways. b 

Firſt, by too minute deſcription, and too many words. For, 
when we are engroſſed by admiration or aſtoniſnment, it is not 
natural for us to ſpeak much, or attend to the more diminutive 
qualities of that which we contemplate. On ſeeing a lofty edifice, 
if the firſt thing we did were to count the windows, or the panes: 
of glaſs in each, it would be a ſign of bad taſte, and a proof, that 
we wanted either imagination to comprehend, or ſenfibility to take 
pleaſure in, the grandeur of the whole. Were a hero to appear in 
arms befoxe us, we ſhould not think of looking at his teeth, or ob- 
ſerving whether his beard were cloſe ſhaved, or his nails nicely cut; 
at firſt, it is likely, that we ſhould: take notice of little beſides his. 
general appearance, and more ſtriking features: or, if thoſe other 
hag matters were to engage our whole attention, might it not 
8 ; juſtly 
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juſtly be faid, that we had no true ſenſe of the dignity of the perſon, | 
nor any curioſity to kno thoſe; particulars concerning him, which 
alone were worthy to be known? Writers, therefore, who deſeribe 
tov nicely the minute: parts of a grand object, muſt both have dif. 
engaged their own minds, and muſt alſo withdraw ours, from: the 
admiration of what is e in it. A fer an will make * ' 
plain. | 
Had Homer or had Milton been to deſeribe ths: chariot of the 
Sun, he would probably have confined himfelf to its dazzling ap- 
pearance, or vaſt magnitude, or ſome of thoſe other qualities of it, 
which at the firſt glance might be ſuppoſed to fill the imagination, 
and raiſe the aſtoniſhment, of the beholder. But when Ovid tells 
us, that the axle was of gold, the pole of gold, the outward circum- 
ference of the wheels of gold, but that the ſpokes were filver *, we 
are not aſtoniſhed at all; and are apt to think, from the minuteneſs 
of the account, that the author had examined this. chariot, rather 
with the curioſity of a coachmaker or ſilverſmith, than with the eye 
of a poet or painter, Such a detail reſembles an inventory more 
than a deſcription: as if it were material, in order to form a right 
idea of Phaeton's unlucky expedition, that we ſhould know the 
value of the chariot in which he rode. * Es 14 
We read, in a certain author, of a giant, who in his wrath tore 
off the top of a promontory, and flung it at the enemy ; and fo huge . 
was the maſs, that you might, ſays he, have ſeen goats browſing 
on it as it flew through the air. This is unnatural and ridiculous. 
A ſpectator would have been too much confounded at the force, 
that could wield it, and at the aſtoniſhing appearance of ſuch a ruin 
hurled through the fky, to attend to any circumſtance ſo minute as 
what is here ſpecified. - Beſides, the motion of ſuch a fragment 
muſt have been too rand, to allow the goats to keep their ground, 


* Aureus axis erat, in aureus, auren fummie 
Curvatura rotæ, radiorunpargenteus odo. Metam. ii. 
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or't to Jacki the poſſibility y of fe th them in the a& of feeding. $0 
that; whatever this idea may add 'to' the "magnitude," 15 take 
away from” the ſwiftneſs; and make the vaſt body ſeem to our 
imagination, as if it had loiteted®* or ffopt, in its courſe, to give 
the beholder time to examine its curioſities, and that the poor goats 
Tight, be in no danger of loſing their hold. : 5 B el wi 
In ſublime deſcription, though the circumſtances that are' ſpeci⸗ 
fed be few, yet, if they be well choſen and great, the reader 8 fancy 


1 1 : FF: 


will compleat the picture: and often, AS already hinted,, the image 
will not. be. leſs; aſtoniſhing, if in its general appearance therp 
be {6 merhing indefinite. When Hector forces the Greek intrench⸗ 
ments, he poet « deſcribes him by ſeveral grand Wlan and 1 this 
in in particular, eit, 2Þ -: 156 e e 4k 
No * the palin chief appears,” Ra Go eo fetmees 
abe den Gloomy as 3 Ag br, and ſhakes two ſhining ſpears. “ 8 
In what reſpect he reſembled night, Homer leaves to be ee 
by the reader's fancy. T his conveys no poſitive idea; but we are 
hence led to imagine, that there mult. have been ſomething. pecu- 
liarly dark and dreadful in his look; as it appeared to the enemy : 
and thus we make the picture ſtronger perhaps than it would have 
been, it the author had drawn it more Bay +. A ESR] like | 


"7 
» 1 .# 


* Pope's Homer. Book 12. near 1 * __ a y 

. + Speculative men, often err, from an immoderate attachment to ſome one pringgle; 
of which, | becauſe it holds i in many caſes, they think it muſt hold i in all. „ Gulbert, ir in 
the cburſe of his obſervations on the magnet, grew fo fond of magnetiſm, : as to fancy, 
that the phenomena of the univerſe might be ſolved by. it. And electricity feu Bow 
to, have become almoſt as great a favourite of x many ingenious philoſophers. _ * 

That odtical deſcription ought to be diſtin and lively, and ſuch : a5 mi ght both ab 
the fancy, and direct the hand, of the painter, is an acknowleged 19 in ” criticiſm. 
| The beſt poets are the "moſt pictureſque. | Homer i is in this reſpe& ſo admirable, that he 
has been juſtly called the prince of painters as well as of poets. | And one cauſe 4 the 
inßpidity of the Henriade is, that its ſcenery and images are deſcribed i in too, ge neral 
terms: ahd want thole diſtinguiſhing peculiarities that captiy: ate "the fancy, and pom 


the palſions, 
4 N ; nut 
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Cowley would have interrupted the narrative, in order to enume- 
rate all thoſe particulars i in which Hector reſembled night; com- 
paring his ſhield to the full moon; his eyes to ſtars; the flaſhing of 
** dun to comets and e the duſt that flew . him. 

But ſhould every thing i in 866% a No. To the fight imitation of 
nature ſhade is neceſfary, as well as igt. We may be powerfully affected by that 
which is not viſible at all ; and of viſible things ſome cannot be, and many ought not 
to be, painted: and the mind is often better pleaſed with images of its own forming; | 


or finiſhing, than with thoſe that ave ſet before it complete in all their colours and Prax. 
| is. From the paffage referred to in the text, and from many others that migtit be 


"Hol, it appears that in deſcription Homer himſelf is not always definite 3 und that he 


knows hay to affect his readers by leaving occaſionally a part of his picture to de fupphied 
by their. imagination. Of Helen's perſon. he gives no minute aceount: but, when he. 


tells us, that her lovelineſs was ſuch as to extort the admiration of the eldeſt Trojan 


fenators, who had, and who owned they had, ſo good reaſon to diflike her, he gives a 
higher idea of the power of her charms, than could have been conveyed by any N 
went her eyes, mouth, ſhape, and other diſtinguiſhing beauties. 62 .. 
Algarotti is of opinion, that the poetry of the northern nations is „An general, leſs 
pictureſque than that of Italy. Virgil, ſays he, gives ſo exact a repreſehtation o! of Dido's 
dreſs e ſhe goes a hunting, that a painter might follow it N * 

| TFandem progreditur, magna ſtipante cater vg. | 

Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumgata limbo; rng 
Cui pharetra ex auro, crines nodantur in 3 N 
77757 Aurea purpuream ſubnectit fibula veſte mn. 

Whereas Milton deſcribes the nuda bellezza of Eve by general terms s and | adi eas 


that preſent no image to the mind. 
Grace was in all her ſteps, braven in her eye, 


= 1 


In every geſture dignity and love. | 
\Ofehis criticiſm 'I would obſerve, that-the cate” here paſſe aid the poet of the 


north, as compared with that of the modern Italians at leaſt, will hardly bs admitted by 
thoſe who underſtand. and have read our great poets, Chaucer, Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, 
and Thomſon; from whom inftances without number might be brought of imagery as 
vivid and particular, as it is in the power of language to convey. - Milton where his 
 fabjeR requires that he ſhould be exaly deferiprive, as in bis fourth; ſeverith; winch, and 


 _ eleventh books, is in this reſpect not inferiour to Homer himſelf. .- Indeed, when his 


ſeene of action lies Beyond the viſible diurnal ſphere; when, with. a view ie raife aſtoniſh- 
ment or horror, he paints what was never ſeen by mortab eye; it ii impaſſible for him 
to be ſtrictly pictureſque. Figures ſo deeply ſhaded. canngt;prefent. a'definite outline: 

forms of ſuch terrifick grandeur muſt be to a certain degree inveſted with darkneſs. 
8 As 
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to clouds and/darkneſs ; the clangour. of his weapons to the ſcream 
oß the ou the terror he ſtruck into the enemy, to the fear occa- 


ſoned by (apparitians ; with perhaps a great deal more to the ſame 
purpoſe: which would have taken off our attention from the hero, 


and ſet us a wondering at the ſingularity of the author's wit. It 
ought. to be conſidered, that the. rapidity of Hector's motion re- 
quires a correſpondent rapidity. in the narrative, .and leaves no time 
for long deſcription ; and it may be ſuppoſed, that the perſons who 
faw him would not ſtand gazing, and making ſimilies, but would 
fly before him, if they were Greeks, or ruſh on N with him if 


they wore his own. meople: 1975s; hot „ oc 
When an author, in exhibiting what he thinks De ſays evety 
thing that can be ſaid, he confounds his readers with the multitude 


of circumſtances; aus inſtead of rouſing their i imagination, leaves it it 


vw 02% 2Y 


WY to the deſcriptiog objefted to Fo the cridiok —1 think i it 3 not { RIES im- 
proved by being made more particular. Nor is the example at all parallel to that of 
Dido. e varieties of dre/5 are innumerable: and if the poet meant that we ſhould. 
have a dj idea of Dido's attire, it was neceſſary for him to deſcribe it as minutely 
as he has done. But no minute deſcription is neceſſary to preſent the nuda bellezza of 
Eve to our imagination, or to improve the idea which i in a caſe of this URN FE ima- 
gination would form for itfelf. 

Algarotti has overlooked a very material e namely, that this account 
of Adam's firſt interview with Eve is given by Adam himſelf to an angel ; who needed 
no information on the ſubject of her beauty, becauſe he had ſeen her; and to whom it 
would have been highly indecent to particularize her bodily perfections. Adam, there- 
fore, is brief in this part of the narrative; and inſinuates, that, at her firſt appearance, 
his attention was chiefly engaged by the gelicacy and the dignity of her mind, as thay. dil- 
played themſelves externally in her looks and demeanour. In a word, the ſanctity of 
the ſtate of innocence, the purity of the loves of Paradiſe, the ſublime character of 
the ſpeaker, the veneration due to the hearer, and that majeſty of thought and of ſtyle 
which ſo peculiarly characteriſes the divine poem, would all have been violated; if the 
poet's ideas had in this place been conformable to thoſe of the Critick. Alggrotti was 
probably thinking of the luſcious pictures of Taſſo, and the ſenſualities of Rinaldo and 
Armida: but Milton was converſing with Gods, breathing empyrealair,”: arid deat 
ſcribing * immortsl fruits of joy and love.“ I know not t whether a part ww do 
does mere en to own om | | 


@, 
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in a ſtate of dsds gering it nothing: to do; taking . 
at the ſame time ſuſpect, that, as he has but few great ideas to 
offer; he is determined to make the moſt of what he has. Beſid Beſides, 
long details encumber the narrative, and lengthen the poem with 
out neceſſity. Brief deſcription, therefore, __ cred expreſſion, 5 
may be conſidered. as eſſential to the ſublime. :: I: 0 5.32942 
And no chere do they promote it ſo effeftuallyyin as in ths We 8 
and hiſtorical parts of Scripture ; which, however, more than any 
other compoſitions, have had their grandeur impaired by the ver- 
boſityz-bf paraphraſe... Caſtalio, in his Sacred Dialagues, is ſo im- 
prudent in this reſpect, that, if his character as a man of learning; 
and piety were not thoroughly eſtabliſhed, we ſhould be :tempted/o 
think he had meant to burleſque [ſome paſſages of the Old Teſta- 
ment. He makes Abraham (for example), while preparing enter 
tainment for the angels, buſtle about with the officiouſneſs and 
prattle of one of Fielding's landladies. . Indeed theſe Dialogues are. 
ſo frequently farcical, not to ſay indecent, that IWQonder the read- 
ing of them is not "diſcontinued in our 'fchools Aer knou- it has 
been ſaid, in their behalf, that the language is good, being formed 
on the model of Terence. But what idea of propriety in writing 
can he have, Who applies the ſtyle of comedy to the illuſtra- 
tion of Sacred Hiſtory? What would be thought of an Engliſh 
divine, who ſhould in his ſermons imitate the phr aſeology of Mer- 
cutio, Benedick, or Will Honeycomb Nor is Caſtalio correct, 
even in this ſenſe of the word. He is often harſh: he admits modes 
of expreſſion, that are not in Terence, or in any good \ writer : and 
his deſire of diffuſing a claſſical air through. his. work makes him 
give a new and ambiguous meaning to Roman words *, where, if 
he had adopted the common, and what may! be called the technical, 


terms of Theology, he would have expretled. himſelf Mare; — 
and without any real impropriet 7. re 
1 1288 N toto ar 

* As when he uſes afventitins for projeiyte, genius * ange 22 for 8 "a 

Our 
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Our poetical paraphraſes of the Pfalts are not leſs i injurious to the 
origin. Sterrhold and Hopkins are confeſſedly beneath criticiſm ; 
yet to thoſe, who would rather ſee in the pulpit a threadbare coat 

than a laced one, are not in their ruſtick guiſe more offenſive, than? mn 
Brady and Tate in their finical ornamerits. If we look into-Bucha-- 5 0 
nan, what can we ſayze hut that the learned author, with great 1 
command of Latin expreſſion,” had no true reliſn for the emphatick | 
conciſeneſs, and unadorned . ſimplicity, of the inſpired poets? Ar- 
thur Johnſton is not; ſo verboſe,” and has of courſe more vigour: 
but his choice of a couplet, which keeps the reader always in mind if 
of the puerile epiſtles of Ovid, was ſingularly injudicious.—As | | 
plalms. may, ;in;azale, as eafily, as in verſe, be adapted to muſick, lif 
why ſhould, we.ſegk. to force thoſe divine ſtrains into the meaſures of, | 
Roman, or of modern, ſong ? He who transformed Livy into If 
Iambicks, and Virgil into monkiſh rhime, did not in my opinion act WI 
more, abſurdly. In fact, ſentiments of devotion are rather de- | 
preſſed than e by the arts of the European verſifier. 
Secondly: Though an author's ideas be great, they may yet fall ſhort: 
of ſublimity by exceſſive amplification. Hyperbolical phraſes, for rea- 
ſons aſſigned in another place *, are often natural, and may therefore 
promote the ſublime; but if they are not uſed with diſcretion and: 
a due regard to the proportions of nature, they become ridiculous. 
A tranſlator of Virgil concludes: that elegant deſcription (in the 
ſecond Eneid) of the felling of a mountain- aſh, with 5 enormous 
oxaggeration. The tree, he days 
Headlong with half the ſhatter' d mountain fies, i oe; 
Anc ſtretch d out, huge in length, -th' unmeaſured ruin les 
Beſore we can admit this hyperbole to be in any. degree tolerable, 
we muſt ſuppoſe, either that the mountain vias a hillock, or that | 
the tree muſt have been at leaſt a thouſand yards 8 and. fifty in 1 
diameter. Virgil only ſays, with his uſual propriety ; . ; 0. 


= Eſlay on x Poetry and Muſick, F ii, chap. 1. ſect. 3. Nh 5 
| —-—traxitque | 
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41 . traritque jugis avolſa ruinam. N N 

art | "And drags a ruin from the mountain's brow. oth. 

When a certain poet ſpeaks of one of his champions deſtroying. 2 
troop of horſe with a ſingle blow; and of another, whoſe impety- 
oſity was ſuch, that he fought for a conſiderable time after his head 
was cut off; he conveys.to us the idea, mot of ſtrength or courage 
in the warriours, but of folly in himſelf. To magnify in this man- 
ner is as eaſy, as to multiply by a thouſand ; which only requires, 
that three ciphers be ſubjoined to the ſum. Atthis rate, every child 
may be a ſublime writer ; the only qualifications neceſſary to con- 
trive ſuch things being, ignorance of nature, and a total diſregard 
both to probability and to poſlibility. But nothing ãs ſublime, that 
does not create in the mind a pleaſing aſtoniſhment "and nothing 
can pleaſe a rational being, but what is conſiſtent with. * and 
regulated by the ſtandard of nature. > 
When Cowley attempts to be great, he frequently | VAIN mon- 
ſtrous *. A true poet exhibits the moſt magnificent ideas without 
any apparent effort; as if they were familiar to him, and ſuch as 
he can mould and manage at his pleaſure. The one labours in- 
effectually, and awkwardly, to do what is above his ſtrength; and 
makes himſelf ridiculous, by ſhowing at once his vanity, and his 
weakneſs: of the other, after he has, with eaſe and with grace, 
performed the greateſt exertions, we ſay, that * half his ſtrength 
« he put not forth.” The former reminds one of Aſteropeus in 
the Iliad, ftraining with all his might, and diſtorting his body in 
vain, to wrench the ſpear of Achilles from the bank, into which, 
when flung· by the hero's arm, it had penetrated to the middle: the 
latter may be compared to Achilles n. who N his band 
upon it draws it forth at once. * as | 


bs See the Davideis paſſim, particularly the account of Goliah. 
1 Iliad xxi. 170. 200. / 


Thirdly : 


N 
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Thirdly : Mean words and mean circumſtances, introduced in 
the deſcription-of what is great or elegant, wall deſtroy the ſubli- 


mity, and debaſe the beauty. The Duke of Buckingham, in ſome 
| complimental verſes addreſſed to Pope, has this couplet, | 


And yet ſo wonderful ſublime a thing 
As the great Aliad ſcarce could make me ſing. 


The paſhge is not muclevated, it is true: yet who does not lee, 
that the little dignity it Bas 9 Uaſed by the word thing ; which is 
choſen merely becaule it Happeris to 1055 a rhime? *« Homer's 
= Iliad 5 a ere eg Wer phraſe would de be deſpicable even in 


proſe. | 512 214 N 


Take — of 4 mean circumſtance from Blackmore's 


Paraphraſe ef Job: a work in which one 0 Bind ſpecimens of 
every ſort of bad writing. i * 


SO folemnly pronounce, that I believe Pn 
Te Ie "My bleſt Redeemer does for ever 1 
"When future ages ſhall their circuit end, 


And bankrupt Time ſhall his laſt minute 7 
Then he from heaven in triumph ſhall deſcend. 


How groveling muſt be the i imagination of a writer, who, in me 
ditating on a paſſage fo ſublime, and a ſubject ſo awful, can bring 
himſelf to think and ſpeak of bankruptcy! Such an idea, in ſuch 
a place, is contemptible beyond expreſſion. And its abſurdity 3 is 
equal to its meanneſs. A hankrupt is a, perſon, who is either 
pitied for having loſt, or blamed for having ſquandered, the money 
with which he ought to have paid his debts. But who cas imagine, 
that, at the end of the world, Time will be either blamed or n. 

for having ſquandered, or loſt his minutes! | 

Before I conclude, I muſt be a little more penleer in  deſerib- 
ing the nature of what I call mean expreſſions: for againſt them 


I am anxious that we be more eſpecially on our guard; firſt, 
6 becauſe 
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beamals! chey are a grievous blemiſh in every fort of elegant writing; 
and, ſecondly, becauſe in the provincial dialects they abound to 
ſuch a degree, that without great attention, or much e d 
it is not eaſy for us to avoid them G9 
And firſt ; Thoſe words are not mean, kick are wk nec at 
all times, that it is impoſlible to ſpeak without! them 9 
And moſt of the claſſical words in every tongue are of this ad 
Words are not mean, becauſe they are plain; nor elegant, becauſe 
none but men of learning underſtand them: on the contrary, every 
thing in ſtyle is blameable, which is obſcure or ambiguous to an 


"$7. .3&4 


attentive reader. We may have heard ſome perſons celebrated for 
a fine ſtyle, becauſe they were on every occaſion. dragging in ſtrange 
words, to ſhow their learning, But this! 18 s comtrapy, to every rule 
of ſound criticifin, -and to the practice of all. good. writers. Let 
* there be light, and there was light,” is a ach. more elegant ſen- 
tence than, . Let light irradiate the univerſe, and inſtantly light 
4 flaſhed into exiſtence :” the former conſifts of words, that no 
perſon who knows Evgliſh can miſunderſtand ; the latter has more 
words than are neceſſary, and thoſe are affected and ill*choſen, and 
ſuch as he only can underſtand, who knows ſomething of Latin, 
as well as of Engliſh. . It is ſaid of the ſtyle of Demoſthenes, that, 
though the moſt artful that had ever appeared in Greece, there was 
not a phraſe in it, which the meaneſt Athenian citizen did 'not 
underſtand, .And in fact, the moſt elegant authors are in every 
language the moſt perſpicuous ; as Addiſon. and Swift, in Engliſh ; 

Ceſar and Cicero, in, Latin; Metaſtaſio, Taſſo, and Arioſto, in 
Italian; and Vertot, Boileau, and the Archbiſtiop of Cambray, in 
Fr ench.., Ungommon expreflions are in general to bè avoided, where 
they can be avoided. - It is pedantry to affect them. And therefore, 
we muſt not imagine, that words are mean or not e merely 
becanſe they r 465-7 PRs Wl" 30/6 be 


. » * 
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_ Bit ſecondly; Many words there are in every tongue, which are 
not uſed, exeept by illiterate perſons, or on very familiar occa- 
ſions, or in ortler to -expreſs what the decorum of polite ſociety 
requires that we coneeal: and theſe may be called mean ivords; 
and are over to be introduced in ſublime deſcription, in e e pune 
writing, or on any ſolemn or ſerious topick. | 


Such, in the firſt place, are vulgar proverbs. Theſe, though 


they may have a good meaning, ate too familiar to find a place 
in good ſtyle. We have heard common proverbs, particularly 
thoſe of this country, celebrated for their force and truth: and 
ſome may perhaps wonder to - ſee them proſcribed. as inelegant. 

I. allow them to be emphatical, both in this and in other coun- 
tries; for otherwiſe, nobody would think it worth while to remem- 
ber them. But ſtill they form a part of the vulgar dialect, and 
are therefore themſelves vulgar. One of the common people may 
be a perſon of great worth and / ſenſe: but place him in faſhionable 
company, and both you and he will perceive, that there is ſome- 
| thing awkward in his .appearance ; you may eſteem him for his 
virtue, but cannot reconcile yourfelf to his air and manner; and 
you muſt be ſenſible that he and his preſent aſſociates are not 
well ſuited to one another. Sancho Panga is in many things ridi- 
culous, but in nothing more than in his ſtyle, which. is almoſt 
entirely made up of proverbs. In prayers and ſermons, and on 
every ſolemn occaſion, one muſt feel that theſe- aphoriſms would 
have a bad effect, and give a ludicrous turn both to the ſubject 
and to the ſpeaker. Even in converſation. they are rarely uſed by: 
perſons of polite manners, as they not only favour of vulgarity,. 
but alſo breed fuſpicion of a barren fancy: for he who retails pro- 


verbs gives. only what he has borrowed; that is, what he has heard 


from others: and borrowing generally imphes poverty. 
Common forms of compliment, though innocent in themſelves, 
and though in ſociety agreeable, becauſe cuſtomary, mult. not ap- 
4 O | | pear 


+ 
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| pear in elegant writing: firſt, becauſe they are too familiar to the 
ear, being uſed on every trivial occaſion; and ſecondly, becauſe 
they derive their meaning from the manners of particular times 
and places. How ridiculous would it be, if a tranſlator of Virgil 
were to make Eneas introduce himſelf to Dido, with theſe words, 


Madam, Your Majeſty beholds m mne 
L Your moſt obliged, obedient, —— ſervant, 6050 
Eneas, prince of Troy! Th 


A painter, who would repreſent the interview, might with equal 
propriety dreſs the Trojan in a fall-bottomed wig, with a hat and 
feather under his arm, and make him bend his body to the ground 
in all the formality of a minuet- bow. There is great dignity i in 
the complimental expreſſions of Homer. Priam addreſſes the moſt 
dreadful of all his enemies, by the appellation of Godlike 
« Achilles *.“ Achilles begins a ſpeech to Ulyſſes with theſe words, 
O wiſe Ulyſſes, deſcended from Jove;” and calls Ajax (who, by 
the by, had ſpoken to him with provoking bitterneſs) FE Divine 
« Ajax, ſon of Telamon, prince of the people.” Milton is per- 
a haps ſtill more attentive to this decorum; as his perſons are of 
greater dignity 1 than heroes. Adam addreſſes Eve i in theſe exalted 
terms, | i 
Daughter of God and man, esl Eve - — 
Beſt image of myſelf, and dearer half — 
My faireft, my eſpouſed, my lateſt found, 
Heaven's laſt beft gift, my ever new delight — 


and Eve's complaiſance to her huſband 1 is equally ſublime ; 


Offspring of heaven and earth, and all earth's Lord — 
O thou, in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection 
Such compliments are not dds vulgar by common uſe; and love, 


' #+ Tliad. xxiv. + Tliad. ix. 


| beſides, 
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beſides, a fignificancy, which: all the ee would alen to 
Be ſolemn and majeſtick. 

A third claſs of . that by thaty nah . d | 
baſe every ſort of good writing, are thoſe idioms, commonly called 
cant; à jargon introduced by ignorant or affected perſons, and 
which the moſt perfect acquaintance with every good author in 
a language would not enable one to underſtand. Their nature 
may be better known from a few examples, than from a general 
definition. To ſay, of a. perſon, whoſe converſation 1s tedious, 
that he is 4 bore ; of a drunk man, that he is 1 liquor, that he is 
diſguiſed, that he is half ſeas over, that he has his load, or that he 
clips the king's engliſh ;. of one who plays with an intention to loſe, 
that he p/ays booty; of one, who has nothing. to reply, that he is 
dumbſounded ; of a tranſaction committed to writing, that it is 
taken down in black and white ;, of a perſon baffled in any enter- 
priſe, that he is beat hollow, that he has received check-mate, or 
that he-is- routed horſe foot and dragoons ; of one who arrives on the 
very point of being too late; that he has ſaved-his diſtance; of one, 
who has. enriched himſelf. by any buſineſs, that he has feather'd bis 
neſt ; — theſe, and the like idioms, are all cant: they derive no 
authority from the analogy or grammar. of a language; and polite 
writers and ſpeakers, unleſs when they mean to ſpeak or write ludi- 
crouſly, avoid. them as. vulgarities of the loweſt. order. 

There are ſome profeſſions, that have a peculiar dialect; or cer- 
tain. phraſes at leaſt, which are not under ſtood by people of other 
profeſſions. Thus ſeamen make uſe of terms, which none but 
ſeamen are acquainted with: and the ſame thing is true of archi- 
tects, painters, muſicians, and many other artiſts. Now in ſub- 
lime writings ſuch words are to be avoided ; partly becauſe, being 
technical, they have ſomething of a vulgar appearance; and chiefly, 
becauſe to the greater part of readers they are unintelligible. That 


402 paſſage . 
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F _ paſſage of Dryden's Virgil; in which he eue imitates han alan 
| dialect, has often been repeated and cenſured : 1 


Tack to che lar board! and ſtand out to lea, 
Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. 5 


and! 18 chargeable with ſomething worſe than affectation; for I am 
aſſured by an experienced mariner, that it has no meaning. — 
Milton ſometimes errs in this way ; eſpecially when he alludes to 
architecture and aſtronomy. He ſpeaks of cornice, freeze, and ar- 
chitrave, and of rays culminating from. the equator ; which is very 
unſuitable to the heroick ſtyle. For, as Addiſon well: obſerves, 
It is one of the greateſt beauties of poetry to make hard things 
0 intelligible, and to deliver what is abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch eaſy 
language, as may be underſtood by ordinary readers. Beſides 
< (continues he) the knowledge of a poet ſhould rather ſeem born 
„with him, or inſpired, than drawn: from books and ſyſtems.” 
True poetry is addreſfed to all mankind; and therefore its ideas 
are general ; and its language ought to be ſo plain, as that every 
perſon acquainted with the poetical diale& may underſtand it. 

It is ſcarce neceſſary to add, that all phraſes are mean, which 
come under the denomination of barbariſm, or provineial idiom; 

becauſe they ſuggeſt the ideas of vulgar things, and illiterate per- 
ſons. Meanneſs blended with dignity is one of thoſe incongruities 
that provoke laughter. And therefore provincial idioms introduced 
in a ſolemn ſubject would make it, or the author at leaſt, ridicu- 
lous. The ſpeeches, in Ovid, of Ajax and Ulyſſes contending for 
the armour of Achilles, cannot be called ſublime; but artful they 
are, and elegant, in a high degree. That of Ajax has been 
tranſlated with tolerable exactneſs into one of the vulgar dialects 
of North Britain. When we read the original, we are ſeriouſly 
affected : but when we look into the Scotch verſion, we imme 


diately fall a laughing. I was 8 TATE with this, when a ſchoolboy, 
v8 4 | | | but 
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but could not way time- account for it. 'Ehe thouglits were 
nearly the ſame in both: what then could make the one ſolemn, 
and the other ridiculous? It is the mixture of mean words and 
ſerious ſentiments, and of clowniſh and heroick manners, con- 
traſted with what we remember of the original, that produces a 
jumble of diſcordant ideas; and ſuch a jumble, as may be found in 
moſt ludicrous appearances when we analyſe them. * 

The laſt thing I ſhall mention upon this head is, that turns of 
wit Have a bad effect in ſublime writing: for one does not natu- 
rally think of witticiſm, When one is engroſſed by any of thoſe 
grand ideas that raiſe pleaſing aſtoniſhment. In fact, ſublime 
poets are ſeldom, what we call, men of wit: Shakeſpeare is an 
exception; but he is a fin gular one. For wit ariſes from the diſ- 
covery of minute relations and likeneſſes that had eſcaped the 
notice of others; and. therefore a talent for it implies a habit of 
| minute attention. to. circumſtances and words: whereas a ſublime 
genius directs his view. chiefly to the great and more important phe- 
nomena of art and nature. - They who excel in epigram have not 
often pr oduced ſublime verſes: and Lord Cheſterfield, who was a 
man of wit, and an epigrammatiſt, appears, from his letters, to 
have had no reliſh for the ſublime poets. 

Let it not be thought, becauſe ſublimity is one of the higheſt 
virtues of fine writing, that therefore no compoſition is excellent 
but what is ſublime. A book, that partakes not of this quality 
at all, may pleaſe by its elegance, inſtruct by its doctrines, or amuſe 
by its wit and humour, and in all, or in any of theſe reſpects, be 
truly valuable. Rivulets and meadows have their charms, as well 
as mountains and the ocean. Though Horace had never written 
any thing but his Epiſtles, in which there is no attempt at ſublimity, 
he muſt always have been conſidered as an elegant and inſtructive 
 * See An Eſſay on Laughter and Ludicrous Compoſition, chap. 2. 


Nor 
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Nor think, becauſe moſt of the preceding examples are taken 
from poetry, that the Sublime is peeuliar to that art. In the 
orations of Cicero and Demoſthenies; in the hiſtories of Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Livy; in the moral writings of Addiſon and 
Johnſon, of Seneca, Plato, and Antoninus; and. eſpecially in the 
doctrinal and hiftorical parts of Holy Writ, are many inſtances of 
the true Sublithe; both in ſentiment and defcription. The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of almoft _ ſerious 3 Who compoſes 


with elegance. 
| Moſt of the writers on this jet have conſidered our paſſion 


for what is great and elevated, as a proof of the dignity of the foul, 
and of the glorious: ends for which it Was made. The words of 
Longinus to this purpoſe are well tranſlated by Dr. Akenfide. 
God has not intended man for an ignoble being; but, bringing 
us into life, and the midſt of this wide univerſe, as before a mal- 
titude aſſembled at ſome heroick ſolemnity, that we might be ſpec 
<«« tators of all his magnificence, and candidates high in emulation 
« for the prize of glory, has therefore implanted in our ſouls an 
© inextinguiſhable love of every thing great and exalted, of every 
thing which appears divine beyond our comprehenſion. Whence 
it comes to paſs, that even the whole warld is not an object ſuf- 
« ficient for the depth and rapidity of human imagination, which 
often ſallies forth beyond the limits of all that ſurrounds us. Let 
any man caft his eye. through the whole circle of our exiſtence, 
and confider how eſpecially -it abounds with excellent and grand 
objects, and he will ſoon acknowlege for what enjoyments and 
«« purſuits we were deſtined.“ 

Theſe are the ſentiments of a Pagan her. And low 
noble, (I had almoſt ſaid, how divine) muſt they appear, when 


compared with the ſelfiſh, ſenſual, and groveling ideas of the 


Epicurean, or with the narrow views and brutal inſenſibility of the 


antient and modern Pyrrhoniſt I muſt not omit, that Addiſon 
| has 
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Has adopted the ſame turn of thinking ; and, enlightened with 
the knowledge, and warmed with the piety, of a Chriſtian, has 
greatly improved it. The Supreme Being,” ſays he, © has ſo 
« formed the ſoul of man, that nothing but Himſelf can be its laſt, 
adequate, and proper happineſs. Becauſe therefore a great part 
„ of our happineſs muſt ariſe from the contemplation of his being, 
that he might give our ſouls a juſt reliſh of ſuch a contemplation, 
ee he has made them naturally delight in the apprehenſion of what 
« is great and unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very 
« pleaſing emotion of the mind, immediately riſes at the conſi- 


« deration of any object that takes up a great deal of room in the 


« fancy; and, by. conſequence, will improve into the higheſt pitch 
<« of aſtoniſhment and devotion, when we contemplate his nature, 
ce who is neither circumſcribed by time or place, nor to be com- 
« prehended by the largeſt capacity of a created being.” _ 

I ſhall only add, that our taſte for the Sublime, cheriſhed into a 
habit, and directed to proper objects, may, by preſerving us from 
vice, which 1s the vileſt of all things, and by recommending virtue 
for its intrinſick dignity, be uſeful in promoting our moral im- 
provement. The ſame taſte will alſo lead to the ſtudy of nature, 
which every where diſplays the ſublimeſt appearances. And no 
ſtudy has a better effect upon the heart. For it keeps men at a 


diſtance from criminal purſuits, yields a variety of inoffenſive and 


profitable amuſement, and gives full demonſtration of the infinite 
goodneſs and greatneſs of the adorable Creator. 
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